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Foreword 


Typically the narrative sections of the Gospel of John have received more 
attention than the dialogue and discourse sections. This division of the Gospel 
into narrative and discourse can be traced at least to Rudolf Bultmann’s magis- 
terial commentary in which he attributed the narrative sections to the semeia- 
source and a pre-Johannine passion narrative, and the discourse material to 
the Offenbarungsreden (revelatory discourse source).! His theory of a semeia- 
source has been more widely accepted than his proposal that the Johannine 
discourses derived from a pre-Johannine source that was not connected with 
the signs until the fourth evangelist composed the Gospel using these sources. 

For refinements of the theory of a source for the Johannine signs material, 
one can now consult the monographs by Robert T. Fortna and the commen- 
tary by Urban C. von Wahlde.? C.H. Dodd found a much more integral connec- 
tion between the Johannine signs and discourses, observing that the first two 
signs (2:1-12 and 4:43-54), like the synoptic miracle stories, are not followed by 
discourses.’ Then, the signs in chapters 5, 6, and g are followed by discourses 
that develop themes related to the foregoing sign. With the raising of Lazarus 
and the death of Jesus, the discourses precede the sign and prepare the reader 
to understand their significance. 

With the emergence of narrative criticism and rhetorical analysis, the func- 
tions of the Johannine discourses began to attract the attention of Johannine 
scholars. Not surprisingly, the longest discourse section, the Farewell Discourse 
in John 13-17 was the first to be studied as an integral unit within the Gospel. 
Fernando Segovia mined the resources of ancient rhetoric for interpreting 
the functions of the farewell discourse within the narrative in which it is 
embedded,* and D.F. Tolmie applied narrative criticism to this non-narrative 
section of the Fourth Gospel. 


1 Rudolf Bultmann, The Gospel of John: A Commentary, Johannine Monograph Series 1 (trans. 
by G.R. Beasley-Murray et al., 1971; Eugene, oR: Wipf & Stock, 2014). 

2 Robert T. Fortna, The Gospel of Signs, SNTSMS 1 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1970; idem, The Fourth Gospel and Its Predecessor: From Narrative Source to Present Gospel 
(Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1988). Urban C. von Wahlde, The Gospel and Letters of John 
(3 vols.; Eerdmans Critical Commentary; Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 2010). 

3 C.H. Dodd, The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1953), 363. 

4 Fernando F. Segovia, The Farewell of the Word (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1991). 

5 D.F. Tolmie, Jesus’ Farewell to the Disciples: John 13:1-17:26 in Narratological Perspective, BINS 12 
(Leiden: EJ. Brill, 1995). 


X FOREWORD 


Johnson Thomaskutty has now written a comprehensive, exegetical 
analysis of the dialogues in the first half of the Gospel, the Book of Signs, 
that is synchronic (focused on the text of the gospel narrative and the func- 
tions of the dialogues within the narrative) rather diachronic. Taking what 
he describes as a “multivalent” approach, Thomaskutty describes the set- 
ting, form, content, and function of each of the dialogues in John 1:19-12:50. 
He is also concerned with the functions of these dialogues at both the 
intradiegetic level (dialogue among the characters within the story) and the 
metadiegetic level (dialogue between the author/narrator and the reader of 
the story). At the micro-level, he discusses the dynamics of the individual 
utterances of the interlocutors and their role, alongside the narrative, within 
the exchange units. At the meso-level, he analyzes how the exchange units 
work in relation to one another and how they form the episodes. Finally, at 
the macro-level, he describes the holistic features of dialogue in the Book of 
Signs, which is considered as a single literary unit. 

Thomaskutty’s descriptions of the various forms of the dialogues in the Book 
of Signs offer a critical vantage point from which their functions in advanc- 
ing the plot the narrative can readily be seen. Among the formal structures he 
finds are: question-response-command format, request-rebuke-response for- 
mat, double meaning-misunderstanding-clarification format, challenge and 
riposte dialogue, pedagogical dialogue, and report and defense dialogue. 

The breadth of this volume’s analyses can be seen, for example, in the four 
levels of dialogue that Thomaskutty observes in his discussion of John 61-15: 


first, dialogues between Jesus and his disciples (one explicit, vv. 5b-10a; 
and one implicit, v.12), which reveal the identity of Jesus; second, a com- 
munity dialogue (v. 14), which makes the reader aware of the impact of 
Jesus’ words and deeds outside the circle; third, the inter-textual dialogue, 
which confirms the fulfillment aspects; and fourth, the narrator and 
reader dialogue, which marks an ever-continuing impact of Jesus’ story in 
the life of the reader (p. 215). 


This layered approach yields a richly detailed analysis of the dialogues in the 
Book of Signs. The macro-level reflections in the last chapter take note of the 
role of the dialogues as they interact with other literary elements, such as 
monologues, signs, the “I am” sayings, metaphors, and dramatic elements in 
the Gospel narrative. 


6 These terms were introduced by Gérard Genette, Narrative Discourse: An Essay in Method 
(trans. by Jane E. Lewin; Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1980), 228-34. 


FOREWORD XI 


Thomaskutty’s extensive research, eclectic methodology, expanded focus 
on the functions of dialogue in multiple narrative relationships, and his sheer 
industry and attention to detail will establish this volume as an important 
resource for the ongoing study of the role of dialogue within the Fourth Gospel. 


R. Alan Culpepper 
McAfee School of Theology 
Mercer University 
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Introduction 


Rationale, Aim, and Task 


The dialogue of the Gospel of John remains as one of the most significant liter- 
ary genres yet to be adequately explored by scholars. The Book of Signs [1:19— 
12:50] in the gospel is comprised of several dialogue texts.! This large block of 
the gospel is a major dialogue portion in the NT connected to the life and min- 
istry of Jesus of Nazareth.? Dodd (1963: 41; see Cameron, 2014; contra Goldhill, 
2009) rightly points out that, “Among the various forms in which the church’s 
witness and saving work of Christ is presented in the gospels, the one most 
characteristic of the Fourth Gospel [hereafter FG] is the elaborately wrought 
dramatic dialogue.” In view of Dodd’s statement, the central question to be 
addressed here is: ‘How does John use the literary genre called dialogue in the 
gospel?’ Though Dodd is one of the pioneers in dealing with the dialogue of the 
gospel, a concentrated study of the subject matter is scarce even in his writings. 
He (1963: 315) accepts the fact that “John’s teaching is given mainly in a series of 
long and elaborate discourses, partly dialogue, partly monologue, with a ten- 
dency to make a dialogue lead up to a monologue in which its theme is more 


1 According to classical Johannine scholarship, the Gospel of John is mainly divided into four 
parts: two small parts (i.e., 11-18 as the ‘prologue’ and 21:1-25 as the ‘epilogue’) and two larger 
parts (i.e., 1:19-12:50 as the ‘Book of Signs’ and 13:1-20:31 as the ‘Book of Glory’; cf. Moloney, 
1998). Brown (1966 and 1970), similarly, divides the gospel into four parts (the Prologue [1:1— 
18]; the Book of Signs [1:19-12:50]; the Book of Glory [13:1-20:31]; and the Epilogue [21:1-25]) 
and he discusses the Sémeia-Quelle or Sign Source in detail (cf. 1966: xxviii-xxxix). Van Belle 
describes in detail the origin and development of the “Sémeia Hypothesis.” See Thomaskutty, 
2014: 1; cf. Schweizer, 1841; Bultmann, 1963/1968; Bultmann, 1971; Nicol, 1972; Teeple, 1974; 
Dodd, 1960: 297-389; Marsh and Moyise, 2006: 52-53; Bock, 2002: 423-90; Barrett, 1978: 11. 

2 This study concentrates on the Book of Signs (cf. Barrett, 1978: 11; Moloney, 1998) on the fol- 
lowing grounds: first, a comprehensive treatment of all the dialogues in the gospel is beyond 
the scope of this monograph; second, as the Book of Signs is the major first part of the gospel, 
a detailed treatment of that section may lead us, later on, to further explorations of the rest 
of the gospel (i.e., the Book of Glory; cf. Moloney, 1998); and third, the Book of Signs shows its 
special interest in the usage of the dialogue form from the beginning till the end. 

3 While Goldhill (2009: 1) argues that “in late antiquity ‘dialogue’ declined because Christians 
‘didn’t do dialogue,” Cameron (2014) states that Christians talked, debated, and wrote dia- 
logues in late antiquity and on throughout Byzantium. Some were philosophical, others 
more literary, theological, or Platonic; Aristotle also came to the picture as time went on. 
In our study, we will see how dialogue was used as a means of literary art in early Christian 


communities. 
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2 INTRODUCTION 


fully explored, or expounded in greater detail.’ The question and answer and 
other types of dialogues in John make the gospel reader-friendly and vibrant 
in the presentation of its facts (cf. Estes, 2013: 28—30).5 Along with the central 
question posed above, a few other questions also have to be dealt with, such 
as ‘What is the central theme that governs the dialogue of the Book of Signs?’ 
‘What type of information is conveyed through the dialogue?’ ‘How does John 
structure dialogue as a literary genre?’ ‘What are the peculiar literary charac- 
teristics of his dialogue?’ and ‘What is the theological/rhetorical function of 
the Johannine dialogue?’ These questions have to be adequately dealt with 
in the process of exploring the dialogue of the gospel.® 

We will also consider the following questions at the hypothetical level: 
How are self-revelatory aspects conveyed through dialogues in the Book of 
Signs? What are the ways exchanges and episodes function within the nar- 
rative framework? How do the content, form, and function contribute to the 
semantic, syntactic, and pragmatic levels of the dialogue? How are dialogues 
involved in expressing the aspects of the Johannine community? And how does 
Johannine dialogue related to/different from other dialogues of the time? All 
the tenets of the dialogue are not the concern of our study. Rather, we will take 
up the nature and function of two important dialogue concerns in the Book of 
Signs: first, the dialogue among the characters within the story; and second, the 
dialogue between the author/narrator and the reader of the story.” The task of 
this study is threefold: investigate the development of the dialogue within the 
narrative framework of John, understand the peculiar approaches and meth- 
odologies of the author/narrator for framing the dialogue, and explore the 
theological value of the dialogue. 


4 It is a trite observation that the presentation of Jesus’ teaching in the FG widely differs in 
form and manner from other gospels. 

5 The usages of ‘dialogue’ (i.e., singular) and ‘dialogues’ (i.e., plural) are employed in the follow- 
ing way: the singular form ‘dialogue’ refers either to the individual micro-/meso-level dialogue 
or the dialogue as a whole in the Book of Signs. The plural form is used to indicate groups of 
‘dialogues’ within the Book of Signs. 

6 Inthe process of analysing the Book of Signs, we will adequately look at these concerns. In 
the tri-tier analysis (i.e., micro-, meso-, and macro-levels) of the text, it is one of the most 
important concerns for us to reckon with. 

7 We may also discuss other dialogue concerns such as the dialogue of the genres and 
inter-textuality. 


INTRODUCTION 3 
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In the current section, we will review Johannine scholarship concerning the 
subject matter of dialogue up to the present. Our survey of Johannine scholars 
and their treatment of the dialogue will help us to identify the questions that 
have been left unanswered and issues that have been insufficiently dealt with.§ 
We will draw attention to those scholars who have provided significant com- 
mentary on the subject of Johannine dialogue. The following authors are a few 
among those who had shown their interest in the field previously. Their views 
are reviewed here from the point of view of the current monograph. 

In his 1925 article Rudolf Bultmann introduced his thesis of a ‘revelation 
discourse source’ as part of his answer to the literary and historical riddles of 
the FG. This thesis was further developed and executed in the several instal- 
ments of his commentary on John between 1937 and 1941.9 His commentary 
(1971) emphasizes the development of the discourse material in the gospel. 
He observes the artistic composition of the gospel which closely relates the 
narrative-and-sayings-material. Bultmann explains the form of the utterance 
units even from the beginning of the gospel. For instance, John the Baptist’s 
saying in 1:29b (i.e., “Behold the Lamb of God, who takes away the sin of the 
world!”) is considered by him as an oracular utterance (p. 95).!° In his observa- 
tion, the dialogues/discourses of John are the most important means of Jesus’ 
revelation." While he considers the discussion in chaps. 2-12 as “the revela- 
tion of the glory to the world’ (pp. 11-454), he sees in chaps. 13-20 “the revela- 
tion of the glory before the community” (pp. 457-699). Bultmann considers 
2:23-4:42 as one of the central sections of the revelatory encounters in the gos- 
pel (pp. 130—202).!? For him, encounters (p. 130), witnessing (pp. 160, 167), dis- 
closure (p. 187), self-revelation (p. 189), proclamation (p. 194), discussion and 
controversy (pp. 240-4, 329-42), and threats and warnings (pp. 347-57) are 
part of the revelatory process. Though Bultmann’s contribution is significant in 
understanding the revelatory feature of John’s dialogues/discourses, his strong 
dependency on the diachronic approach takes the attention of the reader away 


In his analysis of the Johannine characters, Bennema (2009: 2) takes a step similar to this. 
Refer to Bartholoma, 2010: 21—22. 

10 Similarly, about Jesus’ utterance in 219, Bultmann comments that: “the prophesy has a 
characteristic form; its first part is cast in the ironic imperative of prophetic style.’ 

11 Cf. Neyrey, 2007: 9. 

12 For Bultmann encounters and revelation flow hand in hand (cf. 4:43-6:59; 7:15-24; 813- 
20; pp. 203-84, 329-42). 
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from the text.!3 As a commentator who attempts to figure out the ‘revelation- 
discourse source’ of the gospel and the influence of the ‘redeemer-myth’ upon 
it through a comparative approach, Bultmann’s primary focus is not on the 
dialogues/discourses themselves but on their history and sources. 

In his 1941 work R.H. Strachan discusses the distinctive features of Johannine 
discourses in comparison to “the brief, concise, pithy sayings that characterize 
the speech of Jesus in the Synoptic gospels.”!* The author discusses briefly the 
characteristic idiom, lengthy discourses, and articulated thoughts of the FG. 
He states that in the gospel Jesus’ own words and the evangelist’s commentary 
on them can often scarcely be distinguished. This is especially observable in 
the dynamic interlocking of the discourse-and-narrative portions. Strachan 
further points out that as the oT prophets were reflecting “the mind and pur- 
pose of God” (p. 17), the fourth evangelist “has deeply reflected on the sayings 
(as well as the recorded deeds) of Jesus, and believes that he is in these dis- 
courses uttering the mind of Jesus” (p. 18).!5 He views the idea of the revelation 
of the Father [through Jesus], the T style of speech (pp. 19-20), the contro- 
versial aspects between Jesus and his interlocutors (5:1-47; 8:12-59), the role 
of the Christian missionary preachers, and the Targamic interpretative style 
as the permeating features of the Johannine discourses.!© While Strachan 
briefly discusses the discourses in the introductory section and touches upon 
the subject matter of the dialogues in certain portions of his commentary 
(pp. 97-340), his exclusive concern is not the treatment of the dialogues/dis- 
courses of the gospel.!” For instance, his treatment of Jesus’ dialogue with the 
Samaritan woman, with a title The Dialogue, does not offer anything more sig- 
nificant than reflections of a commentary writer (cf. pp. 150-8).!° In the work, 


13 See Bartholoma, 2010: 22; cf. Ruckstuhl, 1987; Theobald, 2002: 538-53. 

14 Strachan (1941: 15-16) sees John’s discourses as materials that use the “same terse, para- 
doxical sayings as characterize the speech of Jesus in the Synoptic Gospels.” 

15 See Strachan, 1925: 17-26. 

16 Strachan (1941: 18) notes that, “The form of the discourses in the Fourth Gospel may also 
be illustrated by the practice of Philo.” 

17 While the commentary is not treating the subject-matter of dialogue comprehensively, 
the author discusses certain portions (pp. 150-58, 182-98, 205-217; and others) where the 
dialogues, discourses, and controversies unfold. In the introductory section (pp. 1-96) he 
outlines the major concerns of his work and then goes on with his analysis and exposition 
(pp. 97-340) based on the things that are described in the introduction. In that sense, the 
aspect of discourses was one among many concerns for him. 

18 Here Strachan discusses the dialogue with the help of or scriptures and attempts to affix 
their argument within the first century environment. 
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Strachan discusses dialogue in relation to his main concern of the significance 
and the environment of the gospel.!9 

In his 1953 [reprinted 1960] work C.H. Dodd made a significant contribution 
to the field of Johannine dialogue. Dodd outlines the way discourses take the 
form of dramatic dialogues (pp. 303, 308-11), the way dialogue transitions to 
monologue (p. 303), and the role of the narrative (p. 313) within the Fc.2° He 
arranges the events and the narrative of the gospel in episodic fashion.”! While 
the entire first chapter is described as a ‘proem’ (i.e., a prologue and testimony; 
cf. pp. 292-6), the section 12:37-50 is described as an ‘epilogue’ to the entire 
Book of Signs (pp. 379-83). In his analysis, the act and the word are merged 
together (p. 384) and the movements of the episodes develop “from narrative, 
through dialogue, to monologue” (p. 384).22 After reviewing the first twelve 
chapters of the gospel Dodd concludes that: “they form an organic whole. A 
continuous argument runs through them. It does not move along the direct 
line of a logical process. Its movement is more like that of a musical fugue. 
A theme is introduced and developed up to a point; then a second theme is 
introduced and the two are interwoven; then a third, and so on.” His attempt to 
explore the leading themes of the gospel through the dialogues and their epi- 
sodic development reaches into results (pp. 133-285). But as a diachronic inter- 
preter, he sets the dialogues against the backdrop of the early Christian context, 
the Hermetic literature, Philonic writings, Rabbinic literature, Gnosticism, and 
Mandaism (pp. 3-130).2° In his work, the interpretation is not supported with 
adequate analysis of the Johannine text. In his analysis of dialogue sections, 
Dodd does not adequately treat the speech units in relation to one another and 
their interaction within the narrative framework of the gospel. 


19 Here we have to distance ourselves from Strachan as he was mainly concerned with the 
significance and the environment of the gospel, not the dialogues/discourses. 

20 Dodd (1953/1960: 290) sees the Book of Signs as a dramatic unit that is formed out of seven 
episodes. 

21 For him the episodic development of the Book of Signs is as follows: Episode One (2:1— 
4:42); Episode Two (4:46-5:47); Episode Three (6:1-71); Episode Four (7:1-8:59); Episode 
Five (9:1-10:21, with Appendix 10:22-39); Episode Six (11:1-53); and Episode Seven (12:1-36). 

22 While Dodd argues that the first episode begins with chap. 2:1, he does not adequately 
consider the connection between 119-51 and 2:1-1. In our treatment, we will consider 
1:19-2:11 as a single dialogue as the literary device called anaphora (1:29, 35, 43; 2:1) con- 
nects the entire unit as a single whole. See Dodd, 1953/1960: 292, 384-85; Bailey and 
Vander Broek, 1992: 177. 

23 For more details about ‘diachronic’ versus ‘synchronic’ approaches, refer to Counet, 2000: 
15-48. Also see Maccoby, 2000: 898; Rudolf, 1992: 2:1037; Yamauchi, 2000: 414-18. 
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In Dodd’s 1963 work the entire discussion is set under two major titles: 
the narrative and the sayings. While he concentrates much on the narrative 
framework of the gospel (pp. 21-314), he discusses the sayings mostly in rela- 
tion to the previous section (pp. 315-422). Dodd sets aside a few pages to dis- 
cuss the function of the discourse/dialogue in John (pp. 315-34). As in the 
case of Strachan, he views John’s form and manner differently from that of the 
Synoptics. Dodd’s attempt to interpret the dialogue against the backdrop of 
Greek (especially Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle), Latin (especially Plutarch and 
Lucian), and Hermetic types of dialogues provides a diachronic flavour for the 
work (pp. 318—22).24 He does this within a basic concern for expounding the 
historical tradition in the gospel.2° Dodd’s attempt to interpret the gospel in 
terms of narrative development offers promising results (pp. 21-314).2° But his 
endeavour to review the sayings, especially the discourse/dialogue framework, 
looks sketchy as he continues with the exploration of historical tradition in 
the gospel. In this respect, his treatment of the sayings section provides mini- 
mal results. In his 1968 work, along with other topics, Dodd includes a section 
entitled “Behind a Johannine Dialogue” (pp. 41-57), where he analyzes one of 
the long dialogue sections of the gospel (8:31-58).?” His diachronic methods, 
historical interests, and related interpretative efforts are readily identifiable. 

In his 1966/1970 commentary Raymond E. Brown, with influence from 
Bultmann and Dodd, places the Gospel of John against the Gnostic (pp. lii—lvi), 
Hellenistic (Greek philosophy, Philo, Hermetica; pp. lvi-lix), and Palestinian 
Jewish (oT, Rabbinic, Qumran; pp. lix—lxiv) backgrounds. He observes several 
similarities between the Johannine discourse and the OT poetic structure.?® 
Brown (1966: cxxxiii) states that, “If the discourses of Jesus in John are to be 
printed in poetic format, the basis of the quasi-poetic style lies in rhythm.”?9 In 
the commentary section, Brown describes the utterance units in close relation 


24 By keeping all these aspects in mind Dodd reviews the following dialogue texts: 7:1-9 
(322-5); 4:31-34 (325-7); 9:38-41 (327-8); 3:1-3 (328-34). 
25 See Dodd, 1963: 423. 


26 Dodd treats John’s entire narrative framework in a descending order as follows: first, the 
Passion Narrative (pp. 21-151); second, the Ministry (pp. 152-247); and third, John the 
Baptist and the First Disciples (pp. 248-314). 

27 Refer to Thomaskutty, 2014: 6-7; cf. Dodd, 1968: 41. 

28 The use of synonymous parallelism (3:11; 4:36; 6:35, 55; 7:34; 13:16), antithetic parallelism 
(318; 8:35; 9:39), synthetic parallelism (8:44), and staircase parallelism (6:37; 8:32; 13:20; 
14:21) are poetic in style. 

29 Brown (1966: cxxxv—cxxxvi) also discusses the use of inclusion, chiasm, twofold or double 
meaning, misunderstanding, irony, and explanatory notes as notable characteristics in 
Johannine style. 
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to the narratives.3° While considering 1:1-18 as the general introduction to the 
gospel, he considers 12:37-50 as the conclusion to the Book of Signs (1:19-12:50). 
He divides the Book of Signs into four parts which are filled with dialogues/ 
discourses.?! For Brown the Nicodemus scene is the first introduction to the 
Johannine discourse and the first oral exposition of the revelation brought by 
Jesus (pp. 135-7).3 Though heavily influenced by Dodd, Brown does not pay 
attention to the episodic development of the dialogue sections. While analyz- 
ing the sections of the Book of Signs in four parts, he does not pay adequate 
attention to the dramatic flow and plot structure of the dialogues.4 

In their 1992 work James L. Bailey and Lyle D. Vander Broek attempt to define 
Johannine discourse along with many other literary forms of the NT (pp. 172-8). 
They organize their arguments under two sections: first, definition of the form; 
and second, the value for interpretation. For defining the form of discourse, 
Bailey and Vander Broek choose John 31-21 as a model text where they find 
the Johannine Jesus as a speaker of divine revelation.3+ According to them 
(1992: 173), “the speech of the Johannine Jesus characteristically involves dou- 
ble meaning and irony, features that prompt misunderstanding or puzzlement 
on the part of Jesus’ questioners.” In their review of the passage, they attempt 
to outline the dialogue between Jesus and Nicodemus briefly, and comment 
about the dialogue to monologue development, the discernible design of the 
passage and the features of syntax.®> They also briefly mention other discourse 
sections such as 4:46-54; 5:1-47; and 6:1-72 (pp. 175-6). They conclude the first 


section with a mention of Jesus’ “oracles of self-commendation’ through his 


30 See Bailey and Vander Broek, 1992: 177. 

31 The four parts of the Book of Signs are: first, the opening days of the revelation of Jesus 
(119-51); second, from Cana to Cana (2:1—4:54); third, Jesus and the principal feasts of the 
Jews (5:1-10:42); and fourth, Jesus moves toward the hour of death and glory (11:1-12:36). 

32 Though Brown treats the utterance units of 1:19-28 (i.e., first interrogation, phase one and 
two; pp. 46-54), 1:29-51 (the subsequent days’ dialogues; pp. 55-91), 2:1-12 (the first Cana 
event; p. 97), and others, he considers the Nicodemus scene in 31-21 as the ‘first introduc- 
tion to the Johannine discourse’ (p. 135). Though he connects the Cana event in chap. 2 
with the previous events (i.e., 119-51; p. 97), he considers the story as the beginning of a 
new series of events (pp. 97-198). 

33 While in the second major section he discusses the flow of incidents from one Cana event 
to the other (2:1-4:54), in the third major section his concentration is based on the princi- 
pal feasts of the Jews (5:1-10:42). 

34 See Bailey and Vander Broek, 1992: 172. 

35 Bailey and Vander Broek (1992: 174; cf. Louw, 1986: 10) observe, “as the syntax and speech 
lengthen in the Johannine discourse, Jesus’ words become more self-revealing and theo- 
logically profound.” 
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‘I am’ sayings (cf. Aune, 1983: 70—2).°° In the last section, they draw attention 
to two important Johannine aspects: first, care for the development of Jesus’ 
speech; and second, the nuanced ways in which the Johannine Jesus uses 
language (pp. 176-7). Though Bailey and Vander Broek attempt to provide a 
significant literary outlook on the Johannine discourse, their arguments lag 
behind in several respects. The following are the limitations of their work as 
far as our study is concerned: first, they treat Johannine discourse merely as 
one among many other literary forms in the NT; second, they merely define the 
literary phenomenon rather than describing it; and third, they treat the subject 
matter outwardly. 

In 1993, John Painter published his book The Quest for the Messiah where 
his arguments revolve around the usage of quest and rejection stories.” In the 
book, Painter attempts to bring together the historical, literary, social, and 
theological dimensions of the first century and the emergence of the quest sto- 
ries (p. 1).38 In his analysis of the quest stories, Painter sees the way history, lit- 
erature, and theology of the Johannine community contribute to one another 
(p. 1).39 He (1993: 8-9) says, “a variety of questers and a variety of quests, for 
the Messiah, for wine, for the Kingdom, for water, healing and life, for bread, 
and ultimately for Jesus.” In his view, mostly the quests are presented in dia- 
logue formats and sometimes in monologues.*° Painter emphasizes the usage 
of literary and rhetorical devices, dramatic plot-structure, conflict and char- 
acterization aspects, linguistic phenomena, and various other features of the 
quests within the gospel. The book further describes the messianic and revela- 
tory aspects those are highlighted in the gospel in order to convince the reader. 
Painter attempts to concentrate on the quest for the Messiah and to capture 
something of the distinctive character of the Johannine writings (p. 466). With 
this intention he extends the scope of his study even to the first epistle of John 
(pp. 437-64). Even when he attempts to deal with the dialogue language of 


36 See Bailey and Vander Broek, 1992: 176; Brown, 1966: 1:533-8. 

37 Painter (1993: 251) states that, “John 5 is a definitive presentation of the rejection of Jesus. 
The rejection is stated definitively in 5:16, 18. The basis for the rejection is Jesus’ Sabbath- 
breaking work and his justification of this on the basis of his relation to the Father, 5:17.” 
He (1993: 465) further says that, “The narrative of the gospel begins with a series of inqui- 
ries that reveal the diversity of messianic expectations and express the quest for the 
Messiah.” 

38 Also refer to Painter’s other significant works: 1983: 31-61; 1989: 17—46; 1991: 33-70; and 
1997: 61-94. 

39 Asin the case of Dodd, here Painter (1993: 33-136) sets the Qumran, Philonic, Hermetic, 
Gnostic, and Greco-Roman writings as the influential documents for the Gospel of John. 

40 See Painter, 1993: 212. 
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John, he scarcely employs an in-depth analysis of the subject matter.*! Painter's 
work is an important source for the study of the dialogues, but it is not a work 
that deals with the topic as an exclusive concern. 

In her 2004 work Jo-Ann A. Brant states that dialogue is the major form of 
action in John.*? She explores the Greek tragedies in order to see how dialogue 
was used as the major form of action and she draws out the implications of her 
study for the interpretation of John’s Gospel (cf. Matson, 2005).* In the book, 
Brant delineates how John’s story is constructed focusing more on the speech 
of its characters, just as in the case of the established and proven methods of 
dramatic composition found in Greek tragedy (p. 256; cf. Bennema, 2009: 9). 
Jesus is engaged in verbal duels with his interlocutors that culminate in his glo- 
rious death.** This interdisciplinary approach, which combines literary bibli- 
cal criticism and drama, opens up new avenues of research yet to be done. The 
suggestion to approach the gospel from the perspective of the ancient trage- 
dies and from the interdisciplinary approach helps the reader to solve many of 
the interpretative difficulties of the gospel. With insights from the Greek trage- 
dies, Brant attempts to see the episodic structure, transitions and plot features 
(such as reversal [peripeteia; pp. 43-50], recognition [anagnorisis; pp. 50-7] 
and suffering [pathos; pp. 57—63]), and the usage of dramatic axis of action 
in John’s Gospel.4 The development of the story mostly around the temple 
at Jerusalem, the development of conflict dialogues between Jesus and his 
interlocutors (pp. 140-9), and the usage of the dramatic verbal abuse known 


41 In his work Painter does not treat the utterance units of the characters with utmost care 
and concentration. He picks up utterances that are related to the aspect of quests. Refer 
to Painter, 1993: 254; also see in 221. 

42 Brant structures her book under the following four major sections: first, Dramatic 
Structure (pp. 16-73); second, Speech as Action (pp. 74-158); third, Dramatis Personae and 
the Illusion of Identity (pp. 159-232); and fourth, Death Becomes Him (pp. 233-55). 

43 Inthe “Speech as Action” section, Brant explores three major aspects: first, Speech as 
Gesture (pp. 77-114); second, Speech as Deed (pp. 14-49); and third, A Dialogue in Action 
(PP. 149-58). 

44 Brant (2004: 75) says, “The prominent role that dialogue and direct speech play in the 
Fourth Gospel calls for attention to the capacity of language to perform multiple func- 
tions in one literary context.” 

45 Brant (2004: 42-43) states, “When Aristotle asks what sort of action is appropriate to 
drama, he identifies three means of moving the soul to pity and fear (the emotions that 
drama ought to arouse): reversal (peripeteia), recognition (anagnorisis), and suffering 
(pathos) (Poet. 1450a 34-35; 1452b 8)” Also see Brant, 2004: 16; Poet 1449b, 1450-1451b. 
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as ‘flyting’ provide new force for the interpretation of the gospel (pp. 123-39).7° 
In her study, Brant observes that dialogue and drama are integrally connected 
within the narrative framework of John. Even though Brant’s work is a compel- 
ling contribution that attempts to identify drama and dialogue in John, she 
establishes this aspect of the gospel in relation to the Greek tragedies. Though 
Brant attempts to decipher factors such as the dramatic plot structure, the 
speech act, and the characterization aspects as key interpretative elements 
that connect the gospel with Greek tragedies, a thorough analysis of the gospel 
from the standpoint of dialogue has yet to be established. 

Brant’s 2011 commentary on John elaborates many of the ideas she had 
already explored in her previous work.*” In the commentary, she attempts to 
fill the gaps of her 2004 work by analyzing the utterance units with the help 
of linguistic aspects, dramatic technique and rhetorical means. This helps 
her to bring the meaning of the dialogue more convincingly to the reader.*8 
Gupta (2011) rightly states that Brant treats the Gospel of John as a play.*9 In 
her work, she includes the utterance units of the interlocutors in bold letters 
and describes the narrative interactions therein with the help of exegetical and 
analytical skills (cf. pp. 46-58, 74-9, 81-9, 103-5).°° This provides the reader a 


better grasp of the dialogue from the linguistic, rhetorical, and dramatic stand- 
points. But in the overall framework of the commentary, Brant treats the dia- 
logue sections merely as elements of the narrative.*! She does not organize the 
dialogue sections as a literary genre and does not emphasize its significance 


46 Brant (2004: 140) says that, “The conflicts of the Fourth Gospel, with their accusations of 
legal infractions, testimonies, scrutiny of witnesses, and rendering of judgment, contain 
forensic language apropos of a trial.” 

47 In this commentary, Brant draws on things from Greco-Roman literary, rhetorical, and 
dramatic traditions. 

48 Gupta (2011) says, “the Gospel of John is treated as a play and she [Brant] sits next to you 
as you watch and coaches you on how plays work in the Greco-Roman world and what 
you are supposed to ‘get’ as you watch it.” 

49 Gupta (201) says, “Brant’s approach to John is essentially an ancient theatrical/dramatistic 
and rhetorical setting. She brings great wisdom from studying Greco-Roman literature, 
including social values, history, and the arts.” 

50 See Brant, 2011: 46. 

51 Brant does not initiate to distinguish between the discourse and the narrative sections 
and treat them relationally. But rather she treats the entire gospel of John as a single 
whole. 
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for the narrative flow of the gospel. In this way, in her work, dialogues are sub- 
merged into her narrative and theological focus.5? 

In her 1999/2003 publication, Sandra M. Schneiders reviews the encounter 
stories of John. She builds the storyline toward the purpose statement of the 
gospel, “written that you may believe” (20:31).°3 One of the significant features 
of her work is the treatment of the key texts with the help of historical (pp. 134- 
5, 150-2, 173-4), literary (pp. 135-6, 152-61), dramatic, theological (pp. 136-7, 
161-5, 174-9), and hermeneutical aspects.*+ In Schneiders’ analysis, along with 
other features, she highlights both the character dialogues within the text and 
the narrator-and-reader interaction.5> But the main problem with her analysis 
is the gaps that she creates between the texts. For instance, after dealing with 
the text in 31-15 (pp. 17-25), she jumps over to discuss 4:1-42 (pp. 126—48).5° 
Similarly, after analyzing the texts in 5:1-18 and 9:1—41 together (pp. 149-70), she 
straightaway invites the attention of the reader to the text in 11-53 (pp. 171- 
83).57 As this is the trend of her work, the reader of the book is not able to gather 
a sequential/episodic and comprehensive grasp of the Johannine dialogue. 

In her 2007 publication, Frances Taylor Gench reflects upon the encounter 
stories of the FG.58 Gench, similar to Schneiders, considers both the character 
dialogues within the text and the interaction of the text with the reader as 
important components. For her, John 2:1-12 and 19:16-30 are the entrance and 
exit points of Jesus’ public ministry (pp. 10-8), and she focuses on the encoun- 
ter stories with that framework in mind.5? Hence, the section at the beginning 


52 Brant (2011) is not concerned, as in the case of Dodd (1953), about the episodic devel- 
opment of the gospel or about the outline of the gospel on the basis of the dialogue 
sequence. 

53 Itis reflected through the title of the book, Written That You May Believe: Encountering 
Jesus in the Fourth Gospel. 

54 Cf. Schneiders, 1999/2003: 122; also see 157; Flanagan, 1981: 264-70; Martyn, 1979: 24-33. 

55  Forinstance, after discussing the dialogue between Jesus and Nicodemus (pp. 119-22) she 
goes on to discuss the interaction of the text with the reader (pp. 122-5). 

56 The sections 3:16-21, 22-36 and 4:43-54 are left out without having any explanation. In 
this way, two important dialogue sections (first, John the Baptist and his disciples, 3:22- 
36; and second, Jesus and the Royal man, 4:43-54) are not considered in her interpretation. 

57 Schneiders’ (1999/2003; 152; cf. Tite, 1996: 77-100) jumping over from one encounter to the 
other, without explaining the Johannine narrative sequence, creates gaps in her interpre- 
tation. Significant portions such as the bread discourse in chap. 6, the discourse of the 
Jews with Jesus in chaps. 7-8, and the discourse in chap. 10 are not sequentially dealt with 
within her interpretation of the encounters. 

58 Gench (2007) acknowledges the influence from the work of Schneiders at the outset of 
the work. 

59 Refer to Gench, 2007: 10. 
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of the gospel, i.e., 1:19-51, does not find place in her analysis. From the Book 
of Signs, Gench briefly explains the encounters in 31-21 (pp. 19-29), 4:1-42 
(pp. 30—40),® 7:53-8:11 (pp. 51-63),°! 9:1-41 (pp. 64-82), 1:1-53 (pp. 83-93), 
and 12:1-8 (pp. 94—105).®? In her fifth chapter, Gench reviews the ‘I am sayings’ 
of Jesus (pp. 41-50, 85-8).64 But, as in Schneiders, Gench analyzes the encoun- 
ters without establishing the connections of the episodes to one another. Both 
Schneiders and Gench do not show prudence in their analysis of the utterance 
units within the narrative framework of John. 

In his 2007 article Paul N. Anderson attempts to interpret the corrective 
rhetoric of the Johannine misunderstanding dialogue in Bakhtinian terms.®° 
He picks up the ironic misunderstanding aspect, along with the heteroglossic 
and the polyphonic aspects, in order to analyze the dialogue of John. Anderson 
(2007: 135) says that, “misunderstanding in the Johannine dialogue is char- 
acteristically used rhetorically by the Evangelist as a specific corrective for 
particular sections of his audience.” With influence from Bakhtin, Anderson 
explores the gospel from the Socratic dialectical point of view.® In his analysis, 
Anderson highlights aspects such as the role of dialectical thinking in literary 
dialogues (pp. 136-7), the dialectical Johannine situation (pp. 137-40), and the 
rhetorical function of the Johannine misunderstanding dialogue (pp. 141-5).®7 
In his view, the Johannine misunderstanding dialogue is emerged out of the 
dialectical Johannine situation (pp. 141-5). Then he discusses the seven crises 
within the Johannine situation and their dialogical engagement by the nar- 
rator (pp. 145-58).68 In his 2008 article, Anderson discusses the Johannine 


60 As in the case of Schneiders, Gench leaves out the dialogue sections in 3:22-36 and 
4:46-54. 

6ı Though she analyzes the disputed Textus Adulterae section, she completely leaves out 
71-52 and 8:12-59 in her analysis. 

62 The dialogues in chaps. 9 and u are analyzed without establishing their connection with 
chap. 10. 

63 While she analyzes how the anointing section in 12:1-8 is explained in relation to the 
washing of feet in 13:1-20, she completely leaves out the dialogue with the Greeks and 
other significant passages. 

64 Gench (2007: 41-50) treats the I am sayings’ of Jesus without adequately analyzing them 
within their dialogical/episodic framework. 

65 At the outset of his article, Anderson highlights three levels of dialectical tension and 
interplay, heteroglossic, polyphonic, and ironic misunderstanding. See Anderson, 2007: 133. 

66 Refer to Anderson, 2007: 136. 

67 Anderson (2007: 142-45) observes the specific literary format of the misunderstanding 
dialogue in John. 

68 Cf. Anderson, 2007: 145-58. 
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dialogue and its polyvalence from origins to receptions.®? At the outset of the 
article, he bids his reader to be attentive in reading the gospel dialogically, not 
monologically (p. 93).”° He outlines three modes of dialogue underlying the 
Johannine text, i.e., theological (pp. 109-11), historical (pp. 11-4), and literary 
(pp. 14-8). Anderson (2008: 118; cf. Anderson, 2007: 159) emphasizes that 
“hearers and readers in every generation are drawn dialogically into an imagi- 
nary dialogue with the Johannine text and its subject.’” While he dedicates 
primary attention on the narrator-and-reader dialogue, the character dialogue 
receives subsidiary attention. 

In her 2010 work Sherri Brown attempts to read the gospel against the back- 
ground of the oT covenant metaphor. She suggests that the covenant metaphor 
can be better understood as an interweaving device in the process of interpret- 
ing the gospel.” For her, as in the case of Brant (2004), the use of dialogue in 
the Gospel of John is on par with the literary conventions of ancient drama.”4 
The dialogue plays a significant role within the gospel as Jesus the protago- 
nist poses a covenantal challenge and his interlocutors potentially respond to 
that.7> While analyzing the dialogue, she observes the literary and theologi- 
cal master plan of the evangelist within the holistic framework of the gospel. 
Looking at the gospel from a covenantal perspective, Brown recognizes the 
coherent pictorial interwovenness of the various theological themes (cf. Van 
der Merwe, 2012: 1-4). While others begin their dialogical studies of the gos- 
pel from the Nicodemus event (chap. 3), for Brown the dialogical study begins 
with the role of John the Baptist in 1:19-34. While she views the dialogue in 
John 2-4 on the basis of the positive interaction between Jesus and his mother 
at the wedding feast in Cana (2:1-12), she views John 5-12 as the intensely nega- 
tive exchange between Jesus and ‘the Jews’ at the temple during the Feast of 
Tabernacles (John 7-8; cf. Brown and Montonini, 2012).’6 She also explores the 


69 See Anderson, 2008: 94. 

70 Another time Anderson comes in ideological connection with Mikhail Bakhtin (pp. 94, 
118-9). 

71 Refer to Anderson, 2008: 118. 

72 See Anderson, 2008: 119. 

73 Vander Merwe (2012: 1) says that “the vigor of Brown’s study lies in her suggestion that the 
covenant metaphor is the very literary fiber with which the Fourth Evangelist weaves his 
story.” 

74 The works of Schneiders (1999/2003), Brant (2004), and Chennattu (2005) lying in the 
background for Brown’s study. 

75 See Van der Merwe, 2012: 2. 

76 Brown (2012: 2:1-2) says, “As a literary piece, John 7-8 is one of the most difficult move- 
ments in all of the gospel narratives. When the dialogue between Jesus and the Jewish 
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dialogue of the second half of the gospel (chaps. 13-20) with particular empha- 
sis on the passion narrative (chaps. 18-19) and then on the epilogue (chap. 21). 
Though Brown claims that her analysis of the dialogue is holistic, her main 
thrust in the work is the establishment of the covenant-fulfillment paradigm of 
the gospel.’” While she puts particular attention on texts such as 1:19-34; 2:1-12; 
7:11-8:59; 18:1-19:42, and 21:1-25, she analyzes the rest of the dialogue texts in 
relation to them.”8 

In his 2010 dissertation Philipp Fabian Bartholomé takes up two important 
aspects for the establishment of his argument: first, the correlation between 
the alleged relationship of the Johannine discourse with the teaching of Jesus 
in the Synoptics; and second, the assessment of the authenticity of Jesus’ words 
in the FG.”9 Bartholoma (2010: ix, 300) states, “the study’s main result is that 
what we find in the Johannine discourses is a representation of the teaching 
of Jesus that corresponds conceptually to a significant degree with the picture 
offered by Matthew, Mark, and Luke, though couched in a very different idiom.” 
In the introductory chapter, he discusses Jesus’ discourses in the FG with the 
help of statistical evaluation of words (pp. 1-5).8° While in the first chapter 
he discusses the authenticity of the words of Jesus in John from a scholarly 
point of view (pp. 9-46), in the second chapter he describes the method- 
ological considerations (pp. 47—72).°! In order to prove his thesis statement, 
Bartholoma analyzes some of the key discourses of the FG in comparison to 
the Synoptic teaching of Jesus in the following sequence: first, with individu- 
als (ie., Nicodemus [3:1-21] and the Samaritan woman [4:1-30]; pp. 75-108); 
second, to the Jewish public (ie., the bread discourse [6:22-59] and the light 


leaders and the crowds in the temple during the Feast of Tabernacles reaches its climax 
(8:31-59), it is the most passionate, and even vitriolic, conflict narrated in the gospels.” 

77 Vander Merwe (2012: 4) states, “the purpose of Gift upon Gift is to take recent work on cov- 
enant in the Fourth Gospel a step further by examining the Gospel in its entirety through 
a narrative lens that focuses on several key dialogues that occur in the story of Jesus.” 

78 Asin the case of Gench (2007), Brown pays greater attention (by intention or not) to the 
two texts in which Mary the mother of Jesus appears (i.e., 2:1-12 and 1916-37). 

79  Bartholoma (2010: ix) says, “a thorough comparison between the portrait of Jesus’ words 
in John and in the Synoptics in light of the larger question of the authenticity of the 
Fourth Gospel remains a desideratum of Johannine scholarship.” 

80 See Bartholoma, 2010: 1; cf. Luther, 1960: 362; Kierspel, 2006: 133-34; Morgenthaler, 
1982: 164. 

81 Here Bartholoma discusses: first, the historical intention of the FG (pp. 47-48); second, 
the authenticity of direct speech in Greco-Roman historiography (pp. 48-58); and third, 
the comparison of the Johannine discourses and the teaching of Jesus in the Synoptics 


(pp. 58-72). 
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of the world discourse [8:12-59]; pp. 109-177); and third, to the disciples (i.e., 
the farewell discourse [14:1-31] and the post-resurrection words [20:1-29]; 
pp. 179-240).8? Bartholoma further discusses the literary, theological, and his- 
torical perspectives (pp. 249-76), and toward the end of the study he outlines 
the implications and the demonstration of the thesis (pp. 277-300).8 As a 
study that concentrates on the authenticity of Jesus’ sayings in John in com- 
parison to the Synoptics, Bartholoma employs a comparative approach. In this 
way, his attention is divided between Jesus’ sayings in the Synoptics and in the 
FG. Hence, his study does not give full justice to the dialogues/discourses of 
John. Moreover, as in the case of other studies on the Johannine discourses, 
Bartholomé’s study leaves out of consideration much of the dialogue material 
within the Gospel of John.8* 

Commentators such as Rudolf Schnackenburg (1980) and Herman 
Ridderbos (1987/1997) focus on the theological framework of the FG.85 In the 
process of their verse-by-verse analysis, they pay comparatively less attention 
to the dialogue outlook and dramatic development of the gospel. Barnabas 
Lindars (1972: 51-54) prefers to see the early Christian homilies interwoven 
within the gospel rather than to see a collection of dialogues and discourses 
within it.86 Even when interpreting the dialogues/discourses, Lindars con- 
siders them as part of the homilies. Commentators like C.K. Barrett (1978),8” 


82  Bartholoma observes significant parallels as follows: first, the dialogue with Nicodemus: 
the imperative of new birth (3:3, 5 par. Matthew 18:3 and Mark. 10:15), the importance of 
personal faith in Jesus (314-15 par. Matthew 19:28), and the emphasis on Jesus as the sav- 
iour who gives eternal life to those who believe (3:16-18 par. Matthew 19:28 and Luke 19:10); 
and second, the dialogue with the Samaritan woman: Jesus’ identity as the true source of 
salvation (4:10, 13-14, 26 par. Matthew 9:6; 19:28-29; Mark 14:62), the foundational role of 
Judaism in salvation history (4:22 par. Matthew 5:14; 8:1-12), and the inauguration of a 
new salvific age in the person and ministry of Jesus (4:23 par. Matthew 11:4-5; 12:6; Mark 
13:2). 

83 In his analysis, Bartholoma’s primary interest is on the continuous speech sessions (i.e., 
discourse type sessions). Hence, he neglects several of the explicit and implicit dialogues 
within the gospel. 

84 The passages in the Book of Signs such as 1:19-51; 2:1-12; 2113-22; 3:22—36; 4:31-42; 4:46-54; 


51-47; 6:1-21; 6:60-71; 7:1-52; 9:1—-10:21; 10:22—41; 11:1-54; and 11:55-12:50 are completely left 
out in his analysis. 

85 Ridderbos’ (123-43, 152-72) commentary on John is well characterized by its subtitle, 
A Theological Commentary. See Schnackenburg, 1980: 363-80, 423-42, 442-54. 

86 Refer to Lindars, 1972: 51. 

87 Though Barrett comments about the existence and the interwovenness of discourse/ 
dialogue sections, in the commentary he does not attempt to narrate them in an episodic 
fashion. See Barrett, 1978: 12. 
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George R. Beasley-Murray (1987),88 D.A. Carson (1991),89 and Andreas 
K6stenberger (2004)9° detail the historical, theological, and literary dynamism 
within the narrative framework of John. For them, the dialogues/discourses 
are part of the narrative framework of the gospel. While a majority of the 
classical and modern commentators observe the use of literary devices and 
dramatic features, only few of them pay keen attention to that subject matter. 
Francis Moloney’s (1998) treatment of the speech units (with the help of lin- 
guistic and literary features) is one of the significant contributions in the field. 
But he mixes, as in the case of other commentators, everything together. In this 
way, the dialogue sections are not treated independently of the narratives.%! 
Craig Keener (2003; also see Blomberg, 2001) argues that the discourses of John 
contain some historical tradition that is conveyed in the style of the gospel 
writer.9? Keener considers this aspect more fully in the treatment of the gospel. 
Leon Morris (1995), in his analysis of the Book of Signs, identifies seven signs 
and seven discourses side by side.9? This helps Morris to outline the gospel, 
focusing on the dialogues/discourses. While Mark Stibbe (1993) attempts to 
interpret the gospel from a narrative-critical point of view and finds the way 
dialogues are interlocked within the narrative set up, Jerome Neyrey (2007) 
endeavours to uncover some of the social dynamics and rhetorics that help 


88  Beasley-Murray (1987) observes the “dramatic development” (119-51; p. 22) and the 
dialogue progression within the gospel. In the process of describing the dialogues, he 
explains the literary features and the devices. But a dialogue/discourse-centric treatment 
is far from his interpretation of the gospel. 

89 Carson (1991) also interprets the dialogue/discourse sections of John with the assistance 
of literary/dramatic terms (for instance, 1:19-51, pp. 141-65; 31-15, pp. 185-202; 41-42, 
pp. 214-32; 61-71, pp. 276-303; 7:1-52, pp. 310-29). In his commentary, the commentary 
language, coupled with the improper division (for instance, he considers 51-7:52 and 
8:12-10:42 as two separate larger units) of the narrative segments, do not give consider- 
able attention to the dialogue/discourse sections. 

go In his outline of the book, Késtenberger (2004) does not give much importance to the 
dialogues. In his analysis, he finds representative conversations in 1:19-4:54 (pp. 51-172). 
The dialogue framework of the gospel is submerged into his interest on writing a compre- 
hensive commentary. 

91 Just as the case of some commentators, Moloney seriously considers the discourse/ 
dialogue sections. He, as in the case of Barrett and Brown, provides notes on the utterance 
units (see pp. 80-3, 89-102, 113-50). 

92 Keener (2003: 1:53-80), in his introductory section, details the discourses of the Fc. He 
discusses the oral cultures, note-taking, learning and memorization in relation to the 
Johannine discourse. 

93 Morris divides the commentary into eight main sections centered on the discourses. 
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the interpreter to understand the dialogues better.94 In sum, in majority of the 
commentaries, the dialogue framework of the gospel is submerged into the 
interest of the commentators. As usual, the commentators treat the dialogues 
alongside the other aspects of the gospel in order to serve their own theologi- 
cal and methodological ends. 

Our examination of the Johannine scholarship on dialogue reveals a few 
gaps (cf. Lategan, 2009: 478; Greimas and Courtés, 1979: 127-8). The above 
mentioned studies either lack breadth (only looking at a few dialogues or at 
a certain aspect of dialogue), or depth (only providing a cursory analysis of 
some dialogues), or both. This is obviously owing to the limitations set by each 
author’s project or emphasis.9 The following are the four major gaps we iden- 
tified in the scholarship. First, in most of the cases the dialogues are looked at 
from a diachronic point of view (cf. Bultmann, Strachan, Dodd, R.E. Brown).°° 
A study of Johannine dialogue that will illuminate its function within the pres- 
ent text (i.e., by means of synchronic methods; cf. Du Toit, 2009: 122) remains a 
concern to be thought about.9” Second, the dialogues of John are mostly ana- 
lyzed in relation to other aspects (cf. Strachan, Painter, S. Brown) or without 
exclusive focus on them (cf. Bartholom4).9* On the one hand, instead of ana- 
lyzing the dialogues in relation to the narratives, they are treated as part of the 
narrative framework.°? On the other hand, instead of analyzing the utterances 


94 Stibbe considers context, structure, form, plot, time, author-narrator-reader dynamics, 
characterization, literary devices, and the truth value as some of the important aspects to 
uncover the meaning. Neyrey (2007) discusses the social location of the author (pp. 2-5), 
characters (pp. 5-7), role and status (pp. 7-9), revealing and concealing (pp. 9-15), and 
other significant aspects that are helpful in understanding the dialogues within their first 
century social matrix. 

95 See the analysis of characterization in Bennema, 2009: 10-12. 

96 Scholars like Bultmann, Strachan, Dodd, R.E. Brown and others analyzed the text over 
against the socio-religious, politico-cultural, and historical background of the first cen- 
tury CE. In this way, in their analysis, the text became secondary to the context in which 
it was written. 

97 DuToit (2009: 122; cf. Petersen, 1978: 19) states, “in practicing exegesis, we should not use 
texts as windows onto their prehistory; we should read them as ‘self-contained worlds. ” 

98 While Strachan employs dialogue as one of the means to explain the significance and 
environment of the gospel, Painter interprets them for the sake of fulfilling his task of 
the quest stories. Similarly, Sherri Brown uses them as means to establish her main con- 
cern of the covenant-fulfillment paradigm. Bartholoma’s attention is divided between the 
Synoptic sayings and the Johannine sayings of Jesus. Moreover, his intention of the study 
is the establishment of the authenticity of Jesus’ sayings in John. 

99 The treatment of the dialogues in relation to the narratives and their treatment as part 
of the narratives are two different things. In the first case, dialogues and narratives are 
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within the Johannine framework, they are treated relationally to the Synoptic 
utterances. Third, a good number of studies are incomprehensive as the 
authors treat the texts with wider gaps in between (cf. Schneiders, Gench, 
S. Brown, Bartholoma).!°° Because of this fact, the holistic picture of the Book 
of Signs is not adequately conveyed to the reader (cf. Bailey and Vander Broek). 
Fourth, the two major aspects of the dialogue (i.e., character level and narrator- 
and-reader level) are not treated proportionately by the authors. While major- 
ity of writers focus on the character dialogues (i.e., Bultmann, Strachan, Dodd, 
R.E. Brown, Painter, S. Brown, Bartholoma), scholars rarely attend to the narra- 
tor-and-reader dialogue (with a possible exception of Anderson)! But both 
aspects receive moderate treatment in the works of Schneiders and Gench.!0? 
Filling the above mentioned gaps requires necessary attempts from the 
Johannine interpreters so that the dialogue of the Book of Signs may receive 
adequate attention. 

Moreover, some important concerns such as treatment of both the explicit 
and implicit dialogues, the consideration of dialogue as a significant genre 
(with the help of genre elements like content, form, and function) within the 
narrative framework of the gospel, a dialogue-centric interpretation of the gos- 
pel rather than the habitual practices of narrative-centric interpretations, and 
the exploration of the contribution of dialogues to the narrative framework are 
scarcely looked at in Johannine scholarship.!° In sum, with the help of seman- 
tic, syntactic, and pragmatic means we must employ a multidimensional and 
comprehensive analysis of the Johannine dialogues within the textual horizon 
in order to illuminate this most important literary genre of the Book of Signs. 


treated as two different entities but function together to actualize the text. In the latter 
case, dialogues are treated as part of the narratives. 

100 The analyzes of Schneiders, Gench, Sherri Brown, and Bartholoma do not comprehen- 
sively treat the texts. Rather, they analyze representative texts of John to come to their 
own conclusions. In this way, gaps are created within the analysis of the Gospel of John. 

101 Majority of the commentators restrict themselves within the confines of the character 
dialogue. They do not reckon with the dialogue dynamism between the narrator and the 
reader. In both of his articles Anderson does not analyze the charactorial dialogues in 
detail. But he provides detailed information about the polyvalent nature of the text in 
relation to the reader. 

102 Schneiders and Gench bravely show the aspects of both the character and the narrator- 
and-reader dialogues within the text. But their treatments do not show the breadth and 
the depth of the gospel. 

103 Anderson emphasizes both the character dialogue (1996) and narrator and reader dia- 
logue (2007, 2008) through his writings. Also see Brant (2004, 2011). 
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The above stated scholarly views show that a holistic or in-depth analysis of 
John’s dialogue is inconceivable within the limits of a monograph.!°4 Hence 
we are compelled to restrict our scope to the Book of Signs, that is, the major 
dialogue section of the Gospel of John.!> Moreover, there are multiple layers 
of dialogue trends in the Book of Signs. Analyzing all the layers of dialogue is 
beyond the task of this monograph.!°6 Our task, therefore, is to identify the 
striking phenomena of people's conversation in dialogue form and the narra- 
tor’s dialogue with the reader, and the dynamic interwovenness of these two 
layers of dialogues within the narrative structure of the gospel.!°” At the same 
time we may look at other elements of dialogue (i.e., intertextuality or dialogue 
between/among genres) if the text requires.!°° In order to have a thorough- 
going study of dialogue in John 1:19—-12:50, the present research will adhere to 
a polyvalent approach (cf. Anderson, 2008: 94).!09 We will treat the dialogue of 
the Book of Signs from a literary perspective, following all methods of literary 
criticism (cf. Moore, 1989; Du Toit, 2009)."° 

Exegetical analysis of the dialogue texts by making use of synchronic meth- 
ods lies at the base of this research (cf. Counet, 2000: 15—48).! We will focus 
on all the dialogues of the Book of Signs and their interrelationship among 
themselves within the narrative framework. While employing the available 
literary-critical tools (cf. Beardslee, 1970; Petersen, 1978), we will attempt to 


104 Refer to Dodd, 1960: 289-443; Schneiders, 1999/2003; Gench, 2007; S. Brown, 2010; 
Bartholoma, 2010. 

105 The insights of the current study may lead to subsequent research on the dialogues of 
John 13:1-21:25. 

106 On one level, Bakhtin observes the “heteroglossic” character of language. On another 
level, Bakhtin suggests that discourse is always “polyphonic.” See Anderson, 2007: 133. 

107 Basically all other layers of dialogue (theological, historical, and literary [in Anderson's 
view]) in John are integrally connected to the character and the narrator-and-reader lay- 
ers of dialogues. 

108 Thus we will be able to analyze the interactional, intra-textual, and inter-textual aspects of 
the text. Cf. Stibbe, 1993: 22; Malbon, 1990: 177. 

109 Valence is a derivation of the Latin word valentia. Anderson (2008: 94) says, “In literature, 
valence refers to the ways a narrative connects with audiences and themes, and poly- 
valence in literature relates to many levels of meaning, embedded within the text and 
beyond it, transcending time, space, and form.” 

110 See Punch, 2010: 16; Costa, 2012: 16-17. 

111 Refer to Fee, 2002; Blomberg, 2010; Du Toit, 2009; Egger, 1996; Green, 1995; Black, 1995; 
Silva, 1994; Malina, 1993; Elliott, 1982; Rohrbaugh, 1996; Gorman, 2001; Hayes and Holladay, 
2007. 
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establish the dramatic structure of the dialogue." By keeping the above dis- 
cussed aspects in mind, we will discuss the phenomena of dialogue at three 
levels. First, at the micro-level, we will discuss the dynamics of the individual 
utterances of the interlocutors, their interconnection and role, alongside of the 
narrative, within the exchange units.!!3 Here, we may look at how the semantic, 
syntactic, and pragmatic aspects dynamically work within the exchange units 
(cf. Tan, 1993).4 Second, at the meso-level, we will analyze how the exchange 
units work in relation to one another and how they form the episodes.!5 Third, 
at the macro-level, we will describe the holistic features of the dialogue in the 
Book of Signs. At this level, the entire Book of Signs will be considered as a ‘sin- 
gle literary whole’ communicated by the author/narrator to the reader (cf. Van 
Dijk, 1976: 23-57; Van Dijk, 1994). In all three levels, the narrator-and-reader 
dialogue will be analyzed alongside the character dialogues (cf. Eco, 1979: 
3-43). Thus, a triadic-layered structure will be established in order to decipher 
the dialogue foundation. 

In the analysis of the dialogues, along with other literary-critical tools, we 
will employ the genre critical approach as the foundational tool (cf. Hernadi, 
1972: 1-53)./6 For a proper understanding of the genre dynamics in John’s 


112 See Brant, 2004; Hitchcock, 1923/1993; Elam, 1980; Strachan, 1925; Bowen, 1930; Hedrick, 
1933; Lee, 1953-54; Schenke, 1993; Flanagan, 1981; Connick, 1948; Martyn, 1968; Domeris, 
1983; Parsenios, 2010; Bowles, 2010. 

113 ‘Exchange’ is a peculiar term I employ throughout the study in order to indicate the inde- 
pendent units of the episode(s). An ‘exchange’ can be identified as: first, a self-contained 
unit within an episode; second, a narrative unit that contains a dialogue explicitly/ 
implicitly; third, a narrative unit that decides the plot structure; and fourth, it can be a 
unit of its own characteristics, i.e., setting, dramatic framework, literary unity, rhetorical 
features, and development; but at the same time, it works in relation to other exchanges 
of the episodes. 

114 Chandler (2002/2007: 196; cf. Horn, 1992: 260-66; Merrell, 1992: 408-12; Eco, 1984: 14—45) 
says, “The interpretation of signs by their users can be seen from a semiotic perspective 
having three levels”: syntactic (recognition of the sign in relation to other signs); semantic 
(comprehension of the intended meaning of the sign); and pragmatic (interpretation of 
the sign in terms of relevance and agreement). 

115 An episode is comprised of several exchange units and the exchange units are comprised 
of utterance units. 

116 ‘Genre’ is a French term for a type, species, or class of composition. While Baldick (1990: 
go) defines literary genre as “a recognizable and established category of written work 
employing... common conventions,’ Chatman (1978: 18) considers it as “constructs or 
composites of features.’ Similarly, while Joliffe (1996: 281; cf. Freedman and Medway, 
1994: 1-22; Dowd, 2006: 1-23; Strelka, 1978: vii-ix) says that, “the term genre denotes a 
power... that bundles together features of texts,” Warren and Wellek (1955/1977: 226, 231) 
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dialogues, we may implement the genre critical theory developed by David 
Hellholm and David E. Aune (1986). In his article, Hellholm (1986: 13-64; cf. 
Aune, 1986: 65) describes the way content, form, and function dynamically inter- 
connect within the Book of Revelation."® Hellholm (1986: 13; cf. Aune, 1986: 65) 
notes that “genres participate in three separate, though related, aspects: form, 
content, and function.” As suggested by Hellholm, in our study, we will treat 
these three aspects of the dialogue-genre, on the one hand, as separate catego- 
ries, but on the other hand, as categories integrally connected to one another 
(cf. Chandler, 2002/2007: 189; see Figure 1). We will consider the foundational 
aspects of Hellholm’s theory to understand the nature of dialogue in the Book 
of Signs. 


FIGURE1 The interaction of ‘content,’ ‘form’ and function’: space #1 is the ‘content-form’ 
meeting point; space #2 is the ‘content-function’ meeting point; space #3 is the 
‘form-function’ meeting point; and space #4 is the common meeting point of 
‘content-form-function.’ 


consider the theory of genre as a “principle of ordering” for classifying literature accord- 
ing to “specifically literary types of organization or structure.’ For more details refer to 
Thomaskutty, 2014: 21. 

117 The Apocalypse Group of the sBL’s Genres Project (Semeia 14), under the chairmanship of 
John J. Collins (1979: 1-2; cf. Aune, 1986: 68-9), considered form and content as the major 
elements of a genre. But the Semeia 14 consultation discussed the role of function (along 
with social setting) in relation to form and content. 

118 In the 1981 consultation on Early Christian Apocalypticism (SBL, San Francisco), David 
Hellholm proposed that the definition in Semeia 14 be expanded to include function (cf. 
AY. Collins, 1986: 6). 
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In terms of our research, genre elements such as content, form, and function 
are described as follows: first, content is the semantic aspect of the genre and 
it answers the ‘what’ of the text; second, form is the syntactic aspect and that 
describes the aspects of ‘how’ in a literary unit (cf. Muilenburg, 1993: 65-76); 
and third, function is the pragmatic aspect and it delineates the ‘why’ of the 
text (cf. Tan, 1993: 50-8; Estes, 2013; see Figure 1)."9 The interconnection among 
these three will be described in order to establish the dynamic existence of the 
dialogue genre in the Book of Signs.!?° 

We will employ the narrative-critical approaches as another important 
tool for our research (cf. Van Aarde, 2009: 381-418; De Boer, 1992: 35-48).!#! In 
our treatment, we will approach the Book of Signs with the presupposition 
that it is a narrative and hence a performative art (cf. Funk, 1988: 3). Dodd 
(1960: 133; cf. Green, 2003: 37-66) says that John is “in the form of a narrative 
with a brief philosophical or theological introduction...the narrative serves 
mainly as framework for a series of discourses (dialogues and monologues).” 
In this study, our primary focus is not on the narrative sections of the book, 
but rather on the development and function of the dialogue within the narra- 
tive framework.!?? The narrative theory outlined by Seymour Chatman (1978) 
will be utilized for the analysis of the text (cf. Genette, 1972/1980; Baldick, 1990: 
145).!23 Chatman explains the existence of two major elements within a nar- 
rative: the ‘story’ and the ‘discourse.!?4 He uses the term ‘narrative discourse’ 
as an overarching expression, through which the content (‘a story’ or ‘chain 


119 Refer to Hellholm, 1986: 18, 22—23; Yarbro Collins, 1986: 2—6; Aune, 1986: 88—89; Greimas 
and Courtés, 1979/1982: 57-8, 121-2; Barwise, 1988: 23-39. Hellholm (1986: 18, 23) says, “the 
illocutionary and perlocutionary aspects correspond to the function.” 

120 In line with Hellholm, Berkenkotter/Huckin, Buss, and Aune (1987: 32-36) also consider 
three generic features of literature such as the subject matter or content (i.e., the spe- 
cific type described), the form (i.e., the nature), and the function (i.e., the purpose of the 
author). Also see Kermode, 1979: 162; Tuckett, 1987: 68-75. 

121 Refer to some of the materials on narrative criticism/hermeneutics: Uspensky, 1973; 
Lee, 2004: 163-218; Berlin, 1982: 71-113; Court, 1997; Templeton, 1999; Helms, 1988; Botha, 
1977/1991: 71-87; Green and Pasquarello 111, 2003; Fairclough, 1992; Foucault, 1971. 

122 We analyze the dialogue in relation to the narrative due to the fact that, in John, the dia- 
logue appears within the framework of the narrative. Therefore, we employ the narrative 
insights in the study of the dialogue. 

123 We will also look at the narrative aspects such as setting, characterization, plot structure, 
point of view, thematic development, dramatic development, stylistics and rhetorics, and 
other related aspects of the text. Cf. Moore, 1989: 14—40; Brooks, 1984: 61. 

124 For Chatman (1978: 63; cf. Funk, 1988: 2), “the story is the what in a narrative that is 
depicted, discourse the how.’ Cf. Funk, 1988: 2-3; Powell, 1990: 25-27; Cobley, 2001: 4; 
Sternberg, 1985: 282; Tovey, 2007: 12-19; Stanzel, 1984; Carey and Snodgrass, 1999: 94. 
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of events’ or ‘actions and happenings’) is communicated. In his analysis, the 
content (or story) includes the argumentative discourse (i.e., dialogues and 
monologues).!2° Chatman claims that “dialogue, of course, is the preeminent 
enactment” (p. 32). Later on, scholars such as Culpepper (1983), Moore (1989), 
Powell (1990), Tolmie (1999), and Resseguie (2005 [also 2001]) employed the 
same basic assumptions of Chatman in their interpretations of the NT texts.!26 
In the words of Resseguie (2005: 18-19; cf. Moore, 1989: 4-55), “narrative criti- 
cism focuses on how biblical literature works as literature. The ‘what’ of a text 
(its content) and the ‘how’ of a text (its rhetoric and structure) are analyzed 
as a complete tapestry, an organic whole. ... Form and content are generally 
regarded as an indissoluble whole.”!?” In our analysis, we will look at the devel- 
opment of the dialogue (i.e., one of the important elements in the Johannine 
story) in relation to the narrative dynamics (i.e., the communicative strategy) 
of the Book of Signs.!28 Meanwhile, we will also analyze the rhetorical func- 
tion and the dramatic development of the Book of Signs through the dynamic 
combination of the dialogue and the narrative (cf. Hitchcock, 1923/1993: 15-24; 
Brant, 2004).!29 

We will look at the dialogue from the reader's point of view (cf. McKnight, 
1992: 476). In the process, we will combine the following positions concerning 
her/him: first, reader is ‘in the text’ as the narrative critics view; and second, 
reader is ‘with the text’ as Stanley Fish (1972: 383-427) and Wolfgang Iser 
(1978) view.!8° John’s dialogue would be deciphered from the perspective of 


125 Van Aarde (2009: 382) rightly distinguishes between ‘narrative discourses’ and ‘argu- 
mentative discourses.” For him, in John, while narrative discourse is the macro-text, 
argumentative discourse appears as the micro-text. 

126 Culpepper (1983: 7) considers dialogue [along with action] as one of the elements within 
the story that is used to define the characters. For Culpepper (1983: 7; cf. Chatman, 1978; 
Tolmie, 1999), characters [along with events, and their settings] are part of the story. 

127 See Green and Pasquarello, 2003: 31; Prince, 1987: 58—60; Van Aarde, 2009: 383. 

128 Genette (1972/1980) emphasizes the syntax of the narratives, rather than performing 
an interpretation of them. He takes up narrative concepts like ‘order, ‘frequency, ‘dura- 
tion, ‘voice; and ‘mood’ and discusses them in detail. Prince (1982), on the other hand, 
describes in detail ‘the narrating, ‘the narratee,’ ‘the narration; ‘the presentation of the 
narrated,’ ‘narrated events, ‘narrative grammar, ‘reading narrative’ and ‘narrativity. See 
Tolmie, 1999: 1; Powell, 1990: 19-21; Moore, 1989: 3-13; Scholes and Kellogg, 1966; Bal, 2004; 
Nair, 2002. 

129 See Bowles, 2010: 7-91; Elam, 1980: 135-207; Martyn, 1968. For more details, refer to 
Thomaskutty, 2014: 25. 

130 A ‘reader over the text, as Jacques Derrida and others suggest, is beyond the scope of 
this monograph. For more details, refer to Powell, 1990: 16-18; Tull, 2013: 2:37—46; Funk, 
1988: 30. 
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an idealized implied reader who is presupposed by and constructed from the 
text itself (see Powell, 1990: 15; Funk, 1988: 34—6).!9! While the implied author 
designs the meaning of the text, the implied reader infers the meaning from 
the text. Lategan (2009: 459) states, “The reader influences the way in which 
the text is structured and framed, and the author assumes that the reader 
has the necessary competency to decode and understand what is written.”!9? 
Moreover, the implied author is responsible for deciding what kind of a narra- 
tor will be presented to the reader (cf. Baldick, 1990: 107-8; Tolmie, 1999: 13).!94 
The narrator, presented by the implied author, is the teller (or narrative voice) 
who communicates the message to the implied reader (cf. Funk, 1988: 30).!54 
The implied reader functions as a narrative clue to the historical/contempo- 
rary reader to conceptualize the semantic domains and syntactic master plan 
of the dialogues. Thus, the narrator’s encoding of the message is dynamically 
decoded through the initiative of the reader(s) in/with the text (see Figure 2). 
In this study, we will utilize a “description and classification” method to 
understand the wholistic nature and the types of dialogues in the Book of 
Signs.!35 The purpose of this process is to categorize the dialogue of the Book 
of Signs on the basis of their thematic, literary, and performative functions. 


131 Eco (1979: 7; cf. Rowland and Boxall, 2013: 2:206-15) says that, “To make his text commu- 
nicative, the author has to assume that the ensemble of codes he relies upon is the same 
as that shared by his possible reader.” He further says, “The author has thus to foresee a 
model reader supposedly able to deal interpretatively with the expressions in the same 
way as the author deals generatively with them.’ 

132 Refer to Rimmon-Kenan, 1988: 103-5; Genette, 1972/1980: 259-62; Chatman, 1978: 149-52, 
253-62; Rowland and Boxall, 2013: 2:206-15. 

133 Tolmie (1999: 115; cf. Maxwell, 2013: 2:198-206) defines the implied author in terms of the 
overall textual strategy. He (1999: 115) defines the implied reader as the counterpart of the 
implied author. Wolfgang Iser and some other theorists of reader-response criticism used 
the term ‘implied reader’ to denote the hypothetical figure of the reader to whom a given 
work is designed to address itself. 

134 Greimas and Courtés (1979: 210-11) define “As actants of uttered enunciation, they [i.e., 
narrator/narratee]| are directly delegated subjects of the enunciator and of the enuncia- 
tee.” See Rimmon-Kenan, 1988: 71-4; Genette, 1972/1980: 213-5; Chatman, 1978: 148; Booth, 
1961: 158-60. 

135 Oxford Advanced Learner’s Dictionary (sixth edition, 2000: 339) defines ‘description’ as “a 
piece of writing or speech that says what sb/sth is like” and “the act of writing or saying 
in words what sb/sth is like.” At the same time, ‘classification’ is defined as “a group, class, 
division into which sb or sth is put” (sixth edition, 2000: 214). In our use of these terms we 
understand that the dialogues of the Book of Signs will be described in the micro-, meso-, 
and macro-levels and will be classified on the basis of their content, form, and function. 
We will look at both the explicit and the implicit dialogues at the micro-level. 
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FIGURE 2 Narrator, (dialogue) text, and reader interaction in the Book of Signs. 


An “analytic and synthetic” method, which analyzes the varied layers of dia- 
logues and synthesizes the findings for evaluation, will be integrated with the 
“description and classification” method in order to have a broader perspective 
of the dialogue.!38 We do not pretend to develop the theology of the Book of 
Signs in detail, but only to sketch the theology of the dialogue based on their 
literary function (cf. Von Wahlde, 1984: 575-84; Martyn, 1968).!8” Hence, we 
may synthesize the broader theological concerns pertinent to the dialogue in 
the concluding chapter.!%8 In our analysis of theology, we may concentrate on 
the point that Johannine characters get involved in dialogue(s) from divergent 
(or conflicting) theological standpoints (cf. Court, 1997: 20-42; Schneiders, 
1999/2003). The concern that Jesus as a dialoguer ‘from above’ versus the 
Jews as dialoguers ‘from below’ will be given more prominence in order to 
re-emphasize the argumentative and dualistic character of the Book of Signs 
(cf. Motyer, 2006: 194-209; Robbins, 1996: 21-8).!°9 Moreover, toward the end of 
the study, we will briefly discuss the role and theological value of dialogue in 
the Johannine community context (cf. Brown, 1979; Rensberger, 1988).140 


136 Oxford Advanced Learner’s Dictionary (sixth edition, 2000: 39) defines ‘analytic’ as “using 
a logical method of thinking about sth in order to understand it, especially by looking at 
all the parts separately” and “using scientific analysis in order to find out about sth.” At 
the same time, ‘synthetic’ is defined as ‘producing a substance’ or ‘made by combining 
separate ideas, beliefs, styles, and others.’ 

137 Some of the central theological aspects related to the literary genre called dialogue in 
John will be sketched in the concluding chapter. 

138 Also we will take up theological concerns in the micro- and meso-analyses of the 
monograph. 

139 In the study, we will attempt to address how dialogues help to develop the aspect of 
‘dualism’ in the gospel. 

140 The aspects of ‘community life’ and ‘theology’ outlined by Ihenacho (2001) and the 
aspects of ‘community and Christology’ in Ringe (1999) will be consulted along with other 
sources. 
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The methodological description above aptly explains the polyvalent nature 
of our study.4! As Anderson (2008: 118) says, “What they [polyvalent read- 
ings] do commend and facilitate is the synthesizing of the best of various 
approaches, realizing that no reading stands alone—in isolation from others.” 
A polyvalent approach to John’s dialogue takes into consideration different 
levels and different methodologies (cf. Tan, 1993: 26-49). In our study, the dia- 
logue is analyzed at the micro-, meso-, and macro-levels to bolster a compre- 
hensive interpretation of John 1:19-12:50.!#” An appreciation of the Johannine 
narrative, through the means of dialogue, will enable the reader to understand 
the rhetorical thrust of the Book of Signs. Reading exchanges of the episodes 
gives a sense on the micro-level of different components of dialogue within 
the narrative. The genre elements such as content, form, and function ana- 
lyze the work well on this level—seeing the place of the dialogues within the 
episodes (cf. Chandler, 2002/2007: 194-7; Greimas, 1987: 63—-83).!48 Analyzing 
the meso-level gives a sense of different types of micro-dialogues connected 
together at the episode level. Reading, then, the progression of the episodes 
gives a sense of the overall content, dramatic discourse, and rhetorical design 
of the narrative (cf. Vorster, 2009: 505—78).!#4 And, that leads to an appreciation 
for the content and meaning of the Book of Signs on the macro-level. A macro- 
level reading of the overall narrative thus pulls together insights gained from 
the micro- and meso-levels and engages the audiences with a message that 
addresses the divine-human dialogue (cf. Van Aarde, 2009: 381-418; Powell, 
1990).!45 Thus, the study is an attempt to implement a polyvalent analysis as 
an overarching approach to pull things together in understanding the overall 
content and rhetorical thrust of the Fourth Gospel (cf. Anderson, 2008: 93-119; 
Bakhtin, 1981: 324-31). This analysis contributes to the advancement of a thor- 
oughgoing interpretation of dialogue in the Book of Signs. 


141 In our study, polyvalence is used to describe the way multi-levels are employed to create 
the meaning of the dialogue within the narrative framework. See Anderson, 2008: 94. 

142 Anderson (2008: 94; cf. Bakhtin, 1981: 324-31) states that, “polyvalence in narrative refers to 
the multiplicity of connections, associations, and meanings that accompany.’ 

143 Refer to Hellholm, 1986: 13-64; Aune, 1986: 65-96; Attridge, 2002: 3—21. 

144 For more details about John and rhetoric, refer to Neyrey, 2009; Tan, 1993: 26-93; Court, 
1997: 73-86. 

145 For more details about narrative aspects, refer to Chatman, 1978; Tolmie, 1999; Funk, 1988; 
Moore, 1989. 
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Dialogue, as a literary genre, was widely in use even before and during the 
composition of the Gospel of John.!48 As our study follows the synchronic 
methods, the details in this section are intended not to state that John had 
influences from his predecessors or contemporaries but rather to make the 
reader aware of the extensive use of a literary genre that was used by the evan- 
gelist. In the following discussion, we will briefly analyze some of the ancient 
religious and philosophical traditions, the oT, and the Synoptic traditions in 
order to examine their use of dialogue as a literary genre. 


Ancient Religious Traditions 
The religious traditions of both the ANE and the Greco-Roman contexts are 
rich in having dialogue as a literary genre. In the east, dialogue dates back to 
the Sumero-Babylonian dialogues and disputations (preserved in copies from 
the early second millennium BcE).!*7 In the Akkadian Gilgamesh Epic, conver- 
sations develop within the larger dialogue framework of Gilgamesh and Ishtar 
(see Tablets vi-vir and x—x1).!48 Denning-Bolle (1992: 100-3) points out the 
existence of several literary devices such as rhetorical questions (Tablet x, vi. 26 
onward) and dramatic qualities within this epic.!*9 Similarly, the living together 
of the divine pantheon under the supreme triad, Enlil, Enki, and An, and other 
gods surrounding them (cf. Kramer, 1961: 30—68; Pettinato, 2005: 5964), makes 


146 See the definition and other details about ‘genre’ and ‘genre criticism’ in the methodology 
section. 

147 Jacobson (1987: 5948; cf. Cooper, 1992: 231-4) says that, “Basic to all religion, and also 
to ancient Mesopotamian religion, is...a unique experience of confrontation with 
power not of this world.” It was also used in Rig-Vedic dialogue hymns and in the Indian 
epic Mahabharata. The discourse of Krishna and his friend and devotee Arjuna—one 
of the greatest philosophical and religious dialogues known to men—is described in the 
Bhagavad-Gita. See Prabhupada, 1972/1986: xiii. 

148 Cf. Denning-Bolle, 1992: 88-103; Dalley, 1989: 50-153; Maier, 1997; Tigay, 1982; George, 2003: 
Vol. 1 and 2. 

149 Other Akkadian texts entitled “Tamarisk and the Palm,” “The Fable of the Willow,’ “Nisaba 
and Wheat,” “The Ox and the Horse,” and the “Fable of the Fox” are set within the con- 
text of oral disputations between various animals and objects. They are arranged in a tri- 
adic format: first, a mythological scene; second, the debate proper; and third, a judgment 
scene. Cf. Van Dijk, 1953: 39-40; Maier, 1997. 
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the Mesopotamian creation myths confrontational and dialogical.° The 
creation myth of the Enuma Elish develops as a series of verbal disputations 
among those figures making up the Babylonian divine pantheon."! The dispute 
is primarily between the younger-generation gods and the primordial gods. 
The dialogue is one of the important means through which the confrontation 
is reported in this document. The vast array of Egyptian scriptures makes both 
explicit and implicit references to the divine-and-human dialogues.'5? Redford 
(1987: 2719-21) makes mention of a very specific group of texts in the genre of 
the dialogue that explains humankind’s prospects beyond the tomb.!°3 In several 
of the Pyramid texts, conflicts, disputations, lamentations and dramatic scenes 
are recorded and in them deities such as Orisis, Isis, Horus, Seth, and Nephthys 
are involved (see Pyr 418a, 594a, 679d; Pyr 1040a-d; Pyr 1436a—e; see Sethe, 
Pyr. Kom 1: 337). The dialogues among Anubis, his wife, and Bata make The Story 
of the Two Brothers a very important dramatic Egyptian document.!54 

The Ugaritic texts of the Canaanite tradition contain various episodes of 
the Baal cycle (cf. Coogan, 1987: 1391).!55 In Baal’s battle with the sea, implicit 
and multi-level war dialogues develop, especially among El, Baal, and Yam (see 
Gibson, 1977: 2—8; Wyatt, 1998: 39—-69).!5° Another array of dialogues develops 


150 Kramer (1961: 30-68; cf. Pettinato, 2005: 5964) records a few other disputation mytholo- 
gies related to the creation of the universe, the closest extant Sumerian parallel to the 
Cain-Abel story of the Book of Genesis. See Pettinato, 2005: 5964; Cooper, 1992: 231-4. 

151 Verbal disputations and interactions develop among Apsu, Mummu, and Tiamat (see 
Tablet 1: 30-50; cf. Heidel, 1942/1951: 18-60), among Tiamat and the young gods (cf. 
Tablet 1: 11-27), between Tiamat and Kingu (see Tablet 1: 151-61), among Ea, Anshar, and 
Marduk (cf. Tablet 11: 10-129) and among Marduk, Tiamat and other gods (see Tablet 111). 
Cf. Frymer-Kensky, 1987: 2809-10; Denning-Bolle, 1992: 104-5. 

152 Egyptian religious scriptures appear in a variety of literary genres. Refer to Thomaskutty, 
2014: 27; Pinch, 2002; Lesko, 1987: 2703; Redford, 1987: 2718-9; Watterson, 1984: 23-203; 
Quirke, 1992; Murray, 1949. 

153 Redford (1987: 2721) reports: “In one example, Orisis, typifying the soul on the point of 
entering the afterlife ...; and Atum is obliged to offer him the assurance of eternal sur- 
vival and union with the creator himself.” 

154 See Manniche, 1987: 62-5; Hollis, 1990: vii—viii, 3-176; Thomaskutty, 2014: 28. 

155 Day (1992: 545; cf. Yon, 1992: 695-706) mentions that the Ugaritic mythological texts 
from Ras Shamra on the Syrian coast shed the most light on the Canaanite religion. See 
Thomaskutty, 2014: 28; Pardee and Bordreuil, 1992: 706-21; Coogan, 1987: 1391. Though 
many of these texts are poetical in nature, dialogue is part and parcel of them. 

156 El was the supreme Canaanite deity and his consort was Athirat. Cf. Day, 1992: 545, 831-373 
Walls, 2005: 2742; Cassuto, 1951/1971. In the story, as Pardee and Bordreuil (1992: 707; cf. 
Gibson, 1977: 37-45; Wyatt, 1998: 39-69) report: “he [Baal] defeats his enemy Yam [Seal], 
he requests and receives a palace like the other gods but is shortly thereafter himself 
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among El, Baal, Athirat, Anat, and Kothar before the construction of a palace 
for Baal. Coogan (1987: 1393) reports an enigmatic dispute between Baal and 
Kothar about whether Baal’s house is to have a window or not.!5” Near the 
end of the tablet, there are various dramatic episodes and implicit dialogues 
develop largely between Baal and Mot (Death).!58 The Canaanite cycles with 
human protagonists, like Aqhat and Kirta, also have dialogues in them. Divine- 
human interaction also lies at the root of Greek religious traditions. According 
to the Iliad, Zeus, Apollo, and Athena keep in regular contact with the affairs 
of the people (cf. Vernant, 1987: 3663). The pantheon is interactive with the 
people and their affairs. In response, the Greeks consider the theoi at the top of 
their hierarchical order (cf. Vernant, 1987: 3667).1°° The times of rituals, prayers, 
and sacrifices were considered as occasions of divine-human interactions and 
dialogues (cf. Bremmer, 2005: 3681-5). In Roman religion, Jupiter (Iuppiter) 
stood at the center of the pantheon (cf. Gladigow, 1992: 811).!°° He was con- 
sidered as the god of heaven, and at the same time one who intervened in 
the daily affairs of the city-state (cf. Gladigow, 1992: 811; Schilling and Guittard, 
1987/2005: 5037). Other subordinate gods such as Quirinus, Juno (Iuno), and 
Mars are also considered as interactive gods in the Roman religious traditions 
(cf. Schilling and Riipke, 1987/2005: 7893).!®! 

The brief survey above of the Sumero-Babylonian, Egyptian, Canaanite, 
Greek, and Roman religious traditions serves to confirm that dialogue and 
interactions among the deities themselves and between the pantheon and the 
human world were part and parcel of the affairs of the ancient world. This pat- 
tern of dialogue helps us to understand the dialogues of John between Jesus 
and his Father, Jesus as one ‘from above’ and the Jews ‘from below, and Jesus as 
one who is the ‘word became flesh’ and the rest of the humanity. 


defeated by Mot [Death], but is in the end resurrected and serves again to bring rain and 
plenty upon the earth.” 

157 Coogan (1987: 1393) says that, “Kothar recommends that a window be included despite his 
repeated urgings, however, Baal refuses.’ 

158 Cf. Walls, 2005: 724; Gibson, 1977: 68-81; Wyatt, 1998: 15-46; Coogan, 1987: 1394; Gibson, 
1977: 14-9. 

159 Refer to Fox, 1964; Kerényi, 1976. 

160 Schilling and Guittard (1987/2005: 5037) state that, “The name Juppiter is made up of two 
elements: the first, Jou-, stems from the Indo-European dyeu, the root of dies, or ‘day’; 
while in the second element we find the Latin word pater, meaning ‘father. Iuppiter there- 
fore identifies the ‘god of heavenly light’ ” 

161 See Schilling and Guittard, 1987/2005: 81-12; Schilling and Riipke, 1987/2005: 7894; 
Gladigow, 1992: 811. 
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Ancient Philosophical Traditions 
As a literary genre, Greek dialogue has its origins in mimesis, or the art of ‘imi- 
tating’ real-life conversations (see Majercik, 1992: 185).!®? Literary historians 
commonly suppose that Plato (c. 427 BCE-c. 337 BCE) introduced the sys- 
tematic use of dialogue as an independent literary form by way of dialectical 
method.!6 The highlight of the majority of Plato’s dialogues is the argumenta- 
tion of Socrates. A reader finds it difficult to distinguish between the voices of 
Socrates, the protagonist, and Plato, the author, in the Platonic dialogues.!4 In 
the dialogues, Socrates’ question-and-answer method and his definitions and 
arguments direct the interlocutors toward virtue and knowledge (see Santas, 
1979: 57-286; Brickhouse and Smith, 1994).!6° Plato brought dialogue to its high- 
est perfection, especially in the cycle directly inspired by the death of Socrates. 
All his philosophical writings, except the Apology, use this form.!6° Following 
Plato, dialogue became one of the major literary genres in antiquity.!®” While 
maintaining the question-and-answer and dialectic forms for the dialogues, 
he added three important elements within Socratic argumentation; elenchus, 
epagoge, and definition.!68 Though Plato's early dialogues used the method of 


162 Majercik (1992: 185) says, “Such dialogues or conversations can be found in Greek drama, 
history, and oratory.” 

163 The traditional corpus includes 13 Epistles, most of them now recognized as spurious. 
There are some thirty extant dialogues of Plato, all but a few of them undoubtedly genu- 
ine, and a group of letters. This is probably the whole of his work. Also see Thomaskutty, 
2014: 30; Cornford, 1958; Kaplan, 1950. According to Hall (1967: 52), “The term dialectic 
originates in the Greek expression for the art of conversation.’ Philosophers like Socrates, 
Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics used it both in their oral deliveries and writings. See 
Thesleff, 2000: 53-66; Schaeffer, 1998: 387-95; Majercik, 1992: 185; Denning-Bolle, 1992: 
70-6; McKeon, 1990: 28. 

164 For certain details about “Socrates and the character of Platonic dialogue,” refer Waugh, 
2000: 39-52; Stokes, 1986. 

165 Socratic question-and-answer method was primarily developed in a dialectical way. Refer 
to Santas, 1979: 57—179. 

166 Even the Apology has some dialogue within it. Soon after Plato, Xenophon wrote his own 
Symposium, Aristotle is said to have written several philosophical dialogues in Plato’s 
style, and later most of the Hellenistic schools had their own dialogue. 

167 Refer to Khan, 2005: 583; Brandwood, 1990; Thomaskutty, 2014: 31. 

168 The Socratic elenchus consisted of the continual interrogation of a person in order to 
help him realize that he knows nothing whereas formerly he had (falsely) supposed he 
did, indeed, know something. Epagoge (induction) is the approach to the universal from 
a particular. Socrates poses a problem, usually of an ethical nature. He demands to know 
the nature of something by means of such questions. See Denning-Bolle, 1992: 72-5; 
Sinaiko, 1965; Stokes, 1986. 
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intellectual ‘midwifery’ with the help of the technique of dialectic or skilled 
questioning (cf. Penner, 1992: 121-69), later on they moved toward a more dog- 
matic presentation of various ideas (cf. Majercik, 1992: 185-6).16° 

After Plato, Xenophon (c. 430 BCE-c. 350 BCE) used dialogue as a major 
literary genre. Xenophon wrote six works in the genre of Socratic discourses, 
such as Apology of Socrates to the Jury, Symposium,” Oeconomicus,™ The 
Hiero,'’* Memorabilia, and Cyropaedia.‘”? Kahn (1998: 20) states that, “Writing 
after Plato, Xenophon composed the Memorabilia as a large work by putting 
together many mini-dialogues.” But mostly the conversations do not have the 
sustained length as even a short Platonic dialogue (see Robinson, 1967: 855).!”4 
In his Symposium (i.e., Banquet) and Oeconomicus (i.e., Household manage- 
ment) Socrates takes part in sustained discussions (see Robinson, 1967: 855).!” 
Xenophon’s writings in dialogue form were later on highly esteemed by moral 
thinkers like Machiavelli, Montaigne, and Rousseau (see O’Connor, 1998: 811). 
After Plato and Xenophon, Aristotle (384 BCE—322 BCE) appears as the most 
significant figure who used dialogue as a literary genre. Aristotle’s early writ- 
ings, under the direct influence of the Academy (367-347 BCE), conform both 
in content and form (the dialogue) to the Platonic writings.!’° He justifies 
Socratic dialogues or ‘conversations with Socrates’ (Sdcratikoi logoi) as a lit- 
erary genre.!’”” The most important works of Aristotle in dialogue form were 


169 Majercik (1992: 186-87) says that, “In the Laws, Plato’s last dialogue, only the form of the 
dialogue remains. Socrates has disappeared as have the dramatic elements, and the dis- 
cussion among the various ‘characters’ has become didactic and methodical.” 

170 They appear to be responses to Plato’s works of the same titles. See O’Connor, 1998: 812; 
Kahn, 1998: 20. 

171 Itis in part a response to the comic attack on Socrates in Aristophanes’ Clouds. 

172 It is a conversation about political power between Hiero the tyrant and Simonides 
the poet. 

173 O'Connor (1998: 811-12) says that, “His [Xenophon’s] Memoirs (usually referred to by the 
Latin title Memorabilia) presents the model of the philosophical life, mainly by recount- 
ing conversations between Socrates and a wide variety of human types.” 

174 Robinson (1967: 855) says, “he compiled his extensive and valuable Memorabilia 
(Recollections of Socrates) the work that has given Xenophon, not himself a philosopher, 
considerable importance to all post-Socratic philosophers.” 

175 See Nightingale, 1995: 4; Robinson, 1967: 855; O’Connor, 1998: 812. 

176 Shields (2007: 29; see Kiernan, 1962: 7-8) states that, “A reasonable estimate would be 
that we now possess thirty-one works by Aristotle, not including the many fragments pre- 
served primarily in the form of quotations and paraphrases from later authors.” 

177 O'Connor (1998: 811; see Kahn, 1998: 19; Nightingale, 1995: 4; Waugh, 2000: 39) reports 
that, “After Socrates’ execution in 399 BCE, a number of his companions began to write 
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Eudemus and Protrepticus.!’8 Majercik (1992: 186) observes that, “Although 
Aristotle’s dialogues are extant only in fragmentary form, two innovations are 
worth noting: the use of the skeptic practice of ‘arguing both sides’ (disputatio 
in utramque partem) and the presence of Aristotle himself as one of the par- 
ticipants in the discussion.”!”9 Aristotle’s dialogues are considered much more 
dramatic than the later dialogues of Plato (see Randall, 1960: 14). 

Following Aristotle, dialogue was abandoned in the Academy but kept 
alive among the Peripatetics, notably in the writings of Heraclides Ponticus 
(4th century BCE).!8° Majercik (1992: 186) states that, “Heraclides was espe- 
cially noted for his elaborate introductions or proems. He also changed the 
internal structure of the dialogue by placing the action in the past and then 
introducing a number of noted historical persons (e.g., men of state, generals, 
philosophers) as discussants on a wide range of issues (e.g., ethics, politics, lit- 
erature, history, physics).”!5! Heraclides’ dialogues were full of moral, religious, 
and cosmic stories, and also revelations, including eschatological ones, and 
miracles and sermons by ancient wise men (cf. Gottschalk, 1998: 364). Cicero 
admired his style and used his writings as a model for his own dialogues (see 
Gottschalk, 1998: 364).!82 


reflections and remembrances about him, usually in the form of dialogues, and the style 
and approach of these ‘Socratic discourses’ defined them as a literary genre.’ 

178 Randall (1960: 14; cf. Kiernan, 1962: 7) says that, “He [Aristotle] wrote a Symposium, a 
Sophist, a Statesman, a Menexenus. He wrote a Eudemus, modelled on the Phaedo and 
dealing with the deathlessness of the soul; the Gryllos, modeled on the Gorgias and deal- 
ing with rhetoric; a dialogue on justice, modeled on the Republic.” 

179 Plato, in contrast, never ‘appeared’ in any of his dialogues, as it was Socrates who, in 
most instances, functioned as his mouthpiece. Refer to Majercik, 1992: 186; Thomaskutty, 
2014: 33. 

180 One view is that the Peripatetics had access to the dialogues of Aristotle. Aristotle was 
puzzled about how to classify a dialogue. He regarded the “conversation of Socrates” as 
a nameless “form of imitation” to be grouped with the mime-like and an imitation of 
real life with high-flown metaphysical speculations and didactic interests. According to 
Gottschalk (1998: 363), “Heraclides, a pupil of Plato, was roughly contemporaneous with 
Aristotle. Best known in antiquity as a writer of dialogues on moral and religious themes.” 

181 Majercik (1992: 186) further says that, “By setting the action in the past, Heraclides— 
unlike Aristotle—never appears ‘on the scene.’ Heraclides is also noted for deriving the 
titles of his dialogues from their content rather than from one of the interlocutors, as was 
the practice of Plato.” 

182 Gottschalk (1998: 364) says that, “the only reader to take his ideas seriously was the physi- 
cian Asclepiades of Bithynia. Ascelepiades’ work was based on Epicurean conceptions, 
but he adopted Heraclides’ corpuscular theory; presumably he found it useful for explain- 
ing physiological processes.’ 
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Among the Latin philosophers Marcus Terentius Varro (116-29 BCE), 
M. Junius Brutus, and Cicero (106-43 BCE) stand out as the most prominent 
figures who employed dialogue in their writings.!83 Varro’s contributions in the 
field of dialogue include elements of autobiography as well as a kind of ‘inte- 
rior’ dialogue in which he conversed with himself (cf. Majercik, 1992: 186; Black, 
1991: 389-90). Junius Brutus’ contribution to the form was the construction of 
lengthy didactic discourses presented as ‘dialogues’ between his son and him- 
self. The subject matter and locus dialogi were distinctly Roman: father and 
son discoursed on various civil and juridical issues in the leisurely setting of 
the Roman countryside (cf. Majercik, 1992: 186). But Cicero’s dialogues marked 
more significance in the Latin philosophical context than that of Varro and 
Junius Brutus. In 45 BCE, Cicero wrote Academica in two versions on the dis- 
pute between dogmatists and academic skeptics about the criterion of truth. 
The works De natura deorum, De divinatione, and De fato (45-44 BCE) present 
Epicurean, Stoic, and Academic arguments and counter-arguments about reli- 
gion and cosmology.!8* On political theory Cicero wrote two dialogues, De re 
publica and De legibus.1®° In Ciceronian dialogues, frequently the listeners are 
young men just beginning their political careers. Conflicting views are often 
presented and sometimes the clash of opinions leads to insult and denuncia- 
tion. But personal abuse of one speaker by another was avoided.!8° 

The philosophical traditions, as in the case of the religious traditions, 
provide us clues for understanding the existent patterns of dialogue before 
John.!87 In John, as in the case of Platonic dialogues, it is difficult to distinguish 
between the voices of Jesus, the protagonist, and John, the author/narrator. 
As Aristotle identifies ‘conversations with Socrates’ as a literary genre, in John 
‘conversations with Jesus’ can be identified as a literary category. While dia- 
logue as a broad category appears in their writings, the philosophers employed 


183 See Majercik, 1992: 186. 

184 Refer to White, 1998: 357. 

185 DeLacy (1967/2006: 258) says that, “The literary form that Cicero used emphasizes his 
didactic intent. Most of the philosophical works are dialogues, preceded by an introduc- 
tion in defence of philosophical studies.” 

186 DeLacy (1967/2006: 258; cf. White, 1998: 356; Schaeffer, 1988: 389; Majercik, 1992: 186) 
says that, “There is hardly a vestige of dramatic conflict in such dialogues as Tusculanae 
Disputationes, where the conversation is between a young man and his preceptor.” 

187 Perkins (1980: 19; cf. Collins, 1979: 25; Majercik, 1992: 188) states that, “Many Gnostic 
writings adopt the dialogue as part of their literary form. Unlike the lively drama of the 
Platonic dialogue or the more pedantic style of the philosophic dialogue by Cicero or 
Augustine, the Gnostic dialogue does not aim at an exchange of ideas and an examination 
of philosophical positions.” 
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that genre at different levels and for different purposes. Similarly, John uses 
dialogue at a different level and for fulfilling his own purposes. Though John 
employs dialogue as a significant category in his writing, his dialogue has to be 
treated on its own terms. 


Old Testament Traditions 
As in the case of the ANE and the Greco-Roman literature, the writings of 
the oT have dialogue in them as a significant literary genre. Van Wolde states 
that the dialogues of God with Adam (Gen 3:8-24), Abraham (Gen 12:1-9; cf. 
Wenham, 1987: 1:267—83), and Moses (Exo 3:1-22; cf. Pixley, 1987: 16-23; Childs, 
1974: 47-89) can be considered as the proto-types of dialogues in the o.188 
The dialogues of the oT usually maintain an ‘inner-negotiation’ and ‘outer- 
confrontation’ pattern.!89 The conciliatory and confrontational natures of the 
dialogue make a dualistic distinction between the ‘inner circle’ and the ‘outer 
circle’ (cf. Van Wolde, 2011).!°° The natures of these dialogues are often func- 
tioning in revelatory fashion. The implicit nature of disputes between Cain and 
Abel is placed in the early pages of the Book of Genesis (cf. Westermann, 1994: 
1:284-87; Waltke, 2001: 96-99).!9! The Cain and Abel dispute is formed in a 
fashion similar to many of the Sumero-Babylonian dialogues.!9? Dialogues also 


188 Wenham (1987: 1:50; cf. Waltke, 2001: 92; Westermann, 1994: 254-78) observes the interac- 
tion of dialogue (3:1-5 [snake and woman]; 3:9-13 [God, man and woman)}) and narra- 
tive (3:6-8 [man and woman]; 3:14-21 [God main actor, man’s minor role, woman and 
snake passive |; 3:22-24 [God sole actor: man passive |) within the framework of chap. 3. In 
Gen 12:1-9, the dialogue between God and Abram is framed as an implicit one. God com- 
mands Abram and he obeys the commands one by one. Cf. Waltke, 2001: 204-10; Noth, 
1962: 39; Ryken, 2005: 79-11; Van Wolde, 1997: 1-28; also see Guilding, 1960. 

189 The inner-negotiation pattern is employed in the context of people’s loyalty toward the 
commandment of Yahweh. This is usually used in the context of Yahweh’s relationship 
with the people of Israel. The outer-confrontation pattern is employed in the case of 
people’s disloyalty toward Yahweh and his commandments. This is usually used in the 
case of Yahweh’s relationship with the non-Israelites. 

190 This distinction is made between “the people of God” and “the enemies of God.” 

191 Wenham (1987: 1:99) structures Gen 4:2b-16 as follows: first, narrative (vv. 2b-5: Cain, Abel 
main actors; Yahweh passive); second, dialogue (vv. 6-7: Yahweh questioning Cain); third, 
[dialogue] narrative (v. 8: Cain and Abel alone); fourth, dialogue (vv. 9-14: Yahweh and 
Cain); and fifth, narrative (vv. 15-16: Yahweh active, Cain passive). This structural frame- 
work is appropriate for the development of the implied dialogue. 

192 This is one of the basic arguments of Erik Eynikel (Professor of oT studies, Radboud 
Universiteit, The Netherlands). His view is expressed here on the basis of my interview 
with him in May 2010. 
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play a significant role in the prophetical writings such as Isaiah,!93 Jeremiah,!%* 
and Ezekiel!®® (cf. Greenberg, 1983; Allen, 1994).!° The stubborn nature of 
the prophet Jonah, who refuses to speak with the people of Nineveh (1:1-17) is 
changed by God to one who speaks toward the end of the story (cf. Stuart, 1987: 
431-500; Sasson, 1990: 65-352). In the Book of Micah, the prophet’s implicit 
dialogue with the false prophets is in line with the usual prophetic tradition of 
the oT (cf. Andersen and Freedman, 2000; Smith, 1984: 4—60).!97 

As indicated above, many of the texts in the oT are built up in the form of dia- 
logues between characters. The Book of Job has this pattern at a distinct level. 
The ‘happy ending’ pattern of the Book of Job finds parallels with the materials 
from Mesopotamia and Egypt (cf. Clines, 1989).!9° Majercik (1992: 186; cf. De 
Regt, 2007: 119, 162) points out that, “Among the oT writings, the Book of Job 
is the chief example of a literary work in dialogue form, but a type of dialogue 
that is influenced by literary precedents in ancient Mesopotamia and Egypt.”!99 
This feature of the text provides dramatic appeal to the portrayal of Job’s story 
(cf. Denning-Bolle, 1992: 69-70). Majority of the oT scriptures maintain dia- 
logue and dramatic style as rhetorical means of the texts. According to De 
Regt (2007: 119), “As a literary means to achieve more drama, dialogue can be 
made to carry the main part of the story (Gen 23:4-15; cf. Westermann, 1995: 


193 The book of Isaiah follows a typical method in communicating the message of Yahweh 
to the people of Israel. Implicitly different layers of dialogue take place: first, between 
Yahweh and other speakers of the vision; second, between Yahweh and the people to 
whom the message is destined; and third, between the mediators of Yahweh and the peo- 
ple to whom the message is sent. Refer to Watts, 1985: xlv. 

194 The Book of Jeremiah begins in the form of a dialogue between Yahweh and Jeremiah, 
where Yahweh is the dominant speaker (1:5, 7-8, 9—10, 01, 12, 13a, 14-16, 17-19) and Jeremiah 
is the respondent (1:6, ub, 13b). Cf. Bright, 1965: 3-8; Lundblom, 1992: 3:710. 

195 Inthe Book of Ezekiel, dramatic actions and speeches are regular. The oracles and literary 
forms are notable for their diversity and freshness. Disputation is one of the methods in 
the writing. See Boadt, 1992: 717. 

196 One of the characteristic features of the prophetical writings is the combination of liter- 
ary genres like poetry and prose. 

197 In Micah’s prophetic sayings, three genres are prominent: the judgment speech, the 
mourning cry, and the disputation speech. Refer to Wolff, 1990: 10-11. 

198 Hartley (1988) provides details about the parallel literature of the ANE (pp. 6-11), literary 
issues (pp. 20-33), structure and genres (pp. 35-43), and the dialogues (pp. 103-373) in 
detail. 

199 In that sense, its portrayal does not fit with the classical Greek dialogues or other Greek 
literary styles (notably epic and tragedy; cf. Majercik, 1992: 187; Pope, 1965: xxix—xxx). 
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370-76)*°° and bring out a character’s real disposition (e.g., Ahab in 1 Kings 22; 
cf. DeVries, 1985: 259-74; Cogan, 2001: 487-501). Through dialogue an argument 
can be skilfully built up.’2°! Thus the incorporation of dialogues and turbulent 
situations contribute toward the dramatic nature of the narrative (cf. De Regt, 
2007b: 162; Guilding, 1960). 

The Johannine dialogues show striking similarities with the dialogues of the 
oT. As in the case of the oT dialogues, the Johannine dialogues maintain an 
“{nner-negotiation” and “outer-confrontation” pattern. Though we identify sim- 
ilarities between the dialogues of the oT and the Gospel of John, John employs 
the pattern in his own terms to comfort the “believing insiders” and to address 
the “unbelieving outsiders.’ Moreover, while the oT dialogues develop with an 
ongoing expectation of the forthcoming Messiah, John’s dialogue reveals that 
the messianic expectations came to fulfillment in Jesus and that the Messiah 
himself is the protagonist of the story (cf. Guilding, 1960). This distinction is 
the key factor of the Johannine dialogues. 


Synoptic Traditions 
The literary frameworks of the Synoptic Gospels provide ample references to 
prove the fact that dialogue was used by the gospel writers in the first cen- 
tury CE context. The Gospel of Mark is mostly an action-packed and dra- 
matic gospel that develops within a narrative framework (cf. Guelich, 1989: 
xxii-xxv).202 The point of view and the plot structure of the gospel show the 
development of the conflict and characterization of the story.2°% Jesus’ char- 
acter is on the move and the narrator does not show much interest in the 
argumentative trend at the outset of the gospel. While John’s gospel introduces 
John the Baptist with the help of detailed dialogues and a monologue (1:19-36), 


200 In Gen 23:4-15, a dialogue develops between Abraham and the Hittites in the context 
of the death and burial of Sarah. Westermann (1995: 371) says, “it is essentially a dia- 
logue fashioned entirely after the pattern of the neo-Babylonian ‘dialogue-contrasts, but 
adapted to Abrahams situation.” 

201 E.g., 2 Sam 14, the Tekoite woman; cf. Anderson, 1989: 185-91; McCarter, 1984: 335-52. 

202 Marcus (2000: 69; cf. Stein, 2008) says that, “Mark may very well be a dramatization of the 
good news that was originally staged in the context of a Christian worship service.” Cf. 
Gardner-Smith, 1938. 

203 Guelich (1989: xxiv; also see Guelich, 1992: 515) says that, “we find conflict between 
Jesus and the demoniac (e.g., 1:12-13, 21-27; cf. 3:23-27), between Jesus and the Roman 
authorities (e.g., 15:2-15), between Jesus and the Jewish authorities (e.g., 2:1-3:6; 12:13-44), 
between Jesus and his family (e.g., 3:20-21, 31-35; cf. 61-6), between Jesus and his dis- 
ciples (e.g., 4:40; 8:14-21; 14:26-31), and even between Jesus and God (e.g., 14:35-36; cf. 
15:34).” 
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Mark introduces him through narratives and a reported monologue (1:4-8; cf. 
Marcus, 2000: 62).2°4 In John, Jesus is introduced in a dialogue mode (1:38- 
39a); but in Mark, he is introduced with the help of a heavenly utterance (1:11), 
a narrative section (112-14), and Jesus’ own utterance (1:15; cf. Guelich, 1989: 
xxiv).7°5 In Mark, the interlocutors come on the stage, make statements, and 
Jesus responds to them one by one. In majority of the cases, people’s amaze- 
ment is reported. In many cases, Jesus’ discourses are parabolic to outsiders and 


interpretative to insiders (4:2-34; 7:5-23; 10:2-12; 10:13-31; cf. Achtemeier, 1992: 
549). Jesus’ utterance followed by his interlocutor’s action is another pattern 
used in the gospel (6:7-13). In other cases, Jesus alone speaks (2:2) and tells his 
interlocutors to remain silent (1:4.4a; 3:12; 7:36; 8:26; 8:30; 9:9).2°” While in many 
cases the dialogue seams and utterance units maintain abbreviated style and 
passive voice formats, in several other cases the evangelist uses direct speech 
formulae and historical present forms.?° The narrator also incorporates com- 
munity speeches (1:27—28; 2:12; 4:41; 6:14-15) and conspiracies (3:6) within the 
storyline. These varied literary developments within the Gospel of Mark make 
the reader aware that the narrator of the gospel, though using dialogues, was 
not much conscious of the usage of the genre as in the case of John. 

In Matthew (cf. 1:20b-25; 213-15; and 2:19-23), the angel speaks to Joseph 
and he obeys the angelic commandment (cf. Hagner, 1993: 14-17, 33-35).?0° 


204 The narrative framework of the Gospel of Mark contains several other discourses in mono- 


logue format (4:3-32; 12:1-11; 12:35-44; 13:5-37; 1615-18). Donahue and Harrington (2002: 
5) point out three positions among the scholars with regard to the connection between 
Mark and John. In our analysis, we would suggest the idea that Mark and John share from 
a larger and common thought world and develop the traditions in their own terms. 

205 For more details about the ‘independence’ and ‘dependence’ of John, refer to Marcus, 
2000: 53-54. In Mark, many of the pericopes appear as self-contained but disconnected 
units. See Guelich, 1992: 517; Gardner-Smith, 1938. 

206 See Mark 1:37-38; 2:16-17; 2:18-22; 2:23-28; 3:21-30; 3:31-35; 4:38-40; 6:2b—4; 7:5-16; 8:32 
9:1; 910-13; 9:35-50; 11:21-26; 11:27-33; 12:13-17; 13:3-37; 14:4-9; 14:29-31. 

207 Ina few cases, the interlocutors remain silent (3:4; 9:34). Jesus encourages his interlocu- 


tors to “be mere listeners” (4:3, 10, 23, 24a, 33). In one occasion the Pharisees came and 
begin to argue with Jesus (8:11); but Jesus avoids the argument. Also see inferences about 
the argumentative attitudes of the scribes (9:14) and the disciples (9:33). 

208 The descriptions here are narrated in comparison to John’s narrations. A person who ana- 
lyzes Mark’s Gospel in isolation may find several striking features. See Mark 2:5-12; 5:6- 


20; 21—43; 6:22—26; 7:26-30; 8:15-21; 8:27-30; 9:16-29; 10:2-12; 10:13-31; 10:32—45; 10:46-52; 
1218-34; 15:8-15. See Lane, 1974: 26. 

209 The angelic commandments followed by Joseph’s obedience suggest the implicit nature 
of the dialogue. 
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In 2:1-2, the wise men appear with a question, but no dialogue is developed 
in the story (cf. Turner, 2008: 78-81). While in the FG John the Baptist is intro- 
duced as one who dialogues with the Jews (1:19-28), in Matthew he is intro- 
duced as a speaker in his own right (3:7-12). In Matthew, on one occasion, 
John the Baptist comes up with a question to which Jesus responds (3:13-15; cf. 
Hagner, 1993: 54-55). Jesus is mostly introduced as one who communicates in 
larger discourses than in dialogues (cf. Davies and Allison, 1988: 1:58—72).7!° But 
at the same time some of the discourses show dialogue format (see 12:24-45; 
18:1-35; 21:23—22:14; 24:3-25:46; cf. Beare, 1981: 19—29).7!" Moreover, some of the 
discourses are portrayed at two levels, i.e., to the outsiders and to the insiders 


(13:3-52; 15:1-203 17:14—21; 19:3-15; 19:16—20:16; cf. Allen, 1907).7! The dramatic 
dialogue between Jesus and the devil (4:1-11) is one of the significant passages 
in the gospel. As in Mark, interlocutors approach Jesus with their questions 
or requests and Jesus responds to them.?! On certain occasions, Jesus the 
protagonist strictly orders his interlocutors to be silent (8:4a; 9:30; 12:16; 16:20; 
17:9). Some of the dialogue trends of Matthew such as request-rebuke-response 
(8:25-27; 15:21-28; cf. France, 1985: 161-2), double meaning-misunderstanding- 
clarification (16:5-12), and statement/action-misunderstanding-clarification 
(21:18-22; cf. Harrington, 1991/2007: 296-8; Abbott, 1905) are reminiscent to the 
Johannine style of writing.?!+ 

In the infancy narratives of Luke, dialogues develop at the outset between 
the angel of the Lord and Zechariah (1:13—20; cf. Marshall, 1978: 55-61; Johnson, 


210 See Matthew 5:3-7:273 10:5-42; 11:4-30; 13:3-52; 18:3-20, 22-35; 23:1-39; 24:4-25:46. 


211 The dialogue format is maintained in 16:13—20; 19:3-15; 19:16—20:16; 20:17-28 and 2715-26. 
Moreover, dialogue seams and implicit dialogues are sustained in the gospel on several 
occasions. Also see Matthew 14:15-21, 25-33; 15:32-39; 17:24-27; 20:29-34; 22:15-22; 26:20 


25, 30-35, 59-68, 69-75; 27:3-4. Some of these maintain a dialogue-to-action format. 


For more details about the structure and the literary characteristics of Matthew, refer to 
Davies/Allison, 1988: 1:58-96; France, 1985: 17-27; Meier, 1992: 4:622—41; Allen, 1907. 

212 In Matthew 13:3-52, Jesus’ discourse is interrupted by the questions of his interlocutors 
(13:10, 36). Hagner (1993: lvii-lix) states, “The genre, or literary character and form, of a 
document is vitally related to the purpose of its author.’ 

213 See Matthew 8:1-4, 5-13, 18-22, 29-32; 9:3-6, 10-13, 14-17, 27-31; 11:2-6; 12:1-8, 10-12, 


47-50; 15:1-11; 16:1—4; 16:21—28; 17:10-13; 21:14-16; 22:23-33; 26:8-13, 17—18. In some cases, 
Jesus responds to them after performing a miracle/action. In other cases, Jesus’ command 
is followed by the action of his interlocutor (4:18-22; 9:9) is well maintained. See Beare, 
1981: 20. 

214 Also see the sequence of question of Jesus-response of the interlocutors-elaboration of 
Jesus in 22:41-46. Hagner (1993: lix) says that “variety of options concerning the genre of 
Matthew indicates something of its multifaceted character.” 
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1991: 33-36), between the angel and Mary (1:26-38), and between twelve-year 
old Jesus and the teachers (2:46—47).!° As in John, a dialogue between John the 
Baptist and his interlocutors is reported in 3:7—-17 (cf. John 1:19-28; cf. Nolland, 
1989: 17—25, 127-8, 146-7).?!6 As in Matthew, a dramatic dialogue between Jesus 
and the devil unfolds in 4:3-12 (cf. Matthew 4:1-1). Luke has proper dialogues 
(5:30-39; 9:57-62; 10:25-37) and dialogue seams as important literary elements 
within the narrative framework (cf. Green, 1997: 1-5).2!” Other forms such as 
the utterance of Jesus followed by the action of his interlocutors (9:3-6), dia- 
logue to monologue sequence (9:18-27; 20:2-18), request-rebuke-action formula 
(9:37-43; cf. Johnson, 1991: 157-61), and insider-and-outsider/two-level speech 
(8:4-18; cf. Fitzmyer, 1970: 713-21) are rhetorically used within the gospel 
(cf. Marshall, 1978: 348-412; Bock, 1994: 809-900). In several cases, the inter- 
locutors come with questions or requests and Jesus responds to them one 


after another (cf. 6:2-5; 7:18-23; 8:20—21; 10:38—42; 13:14—21; 20:21-26, 27-38; cf. 
Nolland, 1989). Just as in Matthew and in John, Luke also includes discourses 
of Jesus.” In Luke, dialogue characteristics are maintained even when dis- 
courses are narrated. As in Mark and in Matthew, Luke also uses the phenom- 
enon of Jesus’ silencing of his interlocutors from spreading news about him (cf. 
5:14; 9:21; cf. Marshall, 1978: 209-10, 369; Green, 1997: 237-8, 370-1). The above 
review of the Synoptic Gospels gives us ample evidence to prove that dialogue 
was used by the first three gospel writers. But a thorough investigation of the 
four gospels reveals that John uses dialogue as a literary genre in a more con- 
centrated way than that of the Synoptic evangelists (cf. Dodd, 1963: 315-65; 
Abbott, 1905). This fact will be explored in detail in the exegetical section of 
the monograph. 


215 The muting of Zechariah hindered the further chances of dialogue. Elizabeth’s exclama- 
tion to Mary’s song (1:39-56) is dialogic in nature. In the case of 2:46-47 a dialogue is 
implicit between Jesus and the teachers. 

216 While the dialogue in John is between Jesus and the priests and Levites from Jerusalem, 
the dialogue in Luke is between Jesus and the crowd. Also the contents of these two dia- 
logues are different. 

217 For a broader understanding of the genre and purpose, refer to Johnson, 1991: 3—10. For 
details about the Lukan language and style, refer to Fitzmyer, 1970: 107-127. See Luke 7:39- 
50; 8:22—5, 28-33, 40-56; 9:12—7, 46-50; 17:1-9; 18:18-30, 35—43; 19:1-10, 28—40; 22:8-38, 
54-62, 66-71; 23:1-5, 12-25, 39—43; 24:13-32, 33-49. 

218 See Luke 6:20-49; 7:24-35; 10:2-24; 11:2-13, 17-36, 39-44, 46-52; 12:1-13:9; 13:22-35; 14:3 


17:10; 17:20-18:17; 19:12—27; 21:3-36. For more details about the literary connection between 
Luke and John, refer to Morris, 1974/1995: 63-64. 
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The two most important questions to address before we proceed with our 
study are: first, “What is a dialogue in John?” and, second, “How is a dialogue 
different from a conversation?” The first question can be dealt with the help 
of Terrence J. Martin (1976: 24) who observes that, “there are two layers of dis- 
course at work in a dialogue: one between author and reader, and another 
between the characters within the text. A literary dialogue, then, is a dialogue 
by means of dialogue.’2!® For our purposes, we will consider the nature and 
function of these two major layers of dialogue at work in John’s Gospel. The 
second question can be dealt with in the following way. According to the 
Oxford English Dictionary, the term ‘conversation’ is used in a more general 
sense as, the action of consorting or having dealings with others, occupation 
or engagement with things, interchange of thoughts and words, and a public 
conference, discussion or debate. The term ‘dialogue’ is used in a more specific 
sense as “a literary work in the form of a conversation between two or more 
persons; a conversation written for and spoken by actors on the stage; hence, 
in recent use, style of dramatic conversation or writing,’2”° It is this latter sense 
of dialogue, i.e., dialogue as a dramatic conversation in written form, which 
we will take as our position throughout.?”! Majercik (1992: 185; cf. Sharpe, 1987: 
344-8; Millet, 1968: 358) holds this view when states that dialogue is the literary 
form of a conversation in which two or more people reason about some topic.?2? 


219 Martin (1976: 24) continues saying that, “The first layer of discourse is primary and ulti- 
mate (since the dialogue is written to express what an author wants to say), but it depends 
upon the second layer of discourse (what goes on within the text) for its fruition.” 

220 In educational, philosophical, and social circles, dialogue and conversation are discussed 
by the following authors: first, Buber, 1958; second, Freire (1972) considered dialogue as an 
educational form; third, Gadamer (1974) used conversation as a metaphor to think about 
how we may come to understand the subject matter at issue; fourth, Habermas (1984) 
emphasizes two important aspects such as ‘ideal speech situations’ and ‘communicative 
action’; fifth, Bohm (1997; along with Factor, and Garrett, Dialogue-A Proposal, 1991); and 
sixth, Ethics and human communication in Emmanuel Levinas (cf. Murray, 2003). Also 
see Bakhtin, 1986: 117. 

221 For details about ancient Philosophical dialogues, refer to Denning-Bolle, 1992: 69-84; 
Aune, 2003: 125. 

222 Sharpe (1987: 344-8) says, “The word dialogue means simply ‘conversation, although in 
Western intellectual history its dominant meaning has been ‘a piece of written work cast 
in the form of a conversation. ” Herman (1995: 2; cf. Felch, 2005: 173; Mittelstrass, 1988: 126; 
Reid, 1979: 1050) considers dialogue as an I-and-You deictic tie or a face-to-face encounter. 
Refer to Millet, 1968: 358; Thomaskutty, 2014: 41. 
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But John D. Schaeffer defines dialogue and conversation in synonymous 
terms.??3 For practical reasons, we will adopt the following position when 
we analyze the dialogues of the Book of Signs: first, dialogue, in the sense of 
a Johannine literary genre; and second, conversation, as the major element 
within the dialogue, i.e., as praxis of the Johannine characters. 

For our purposes, we need to define what a monologue is and then distin- 
guish between a proper monologue and other variant(s) of the monologue. 
Cuddon (1977/1998: 517) sees monologue as “a term used in a number of senses, 
with the basic meaning of a single person speaking alone—with or without 
an audience.”24 The above definition emphasizes that monologue is a single 
person's speech ‘with or without an audience.22° This basic definition of the 
monologue will be applied to the speech units in the Book of Signs in order to 
distinguish a dialogue from a monologue. Alongside of that we will also see how 
a proper monologue and a soliloquy function, i.e., in relation to the dialogues, 
within the narrative framework of John. Baldick (1990: 141) sees significant dis- 
tinctions between a dramatic monologue (a kind of speech in which the speaker 
is imagined to be addressing a silent audience) and a soliloquy (in which the 
speaker is supposed to be ‘overheard’ while alone).27° In our analysis of the 
Book of Signs, we will see the way proper monologue and soliloquy function 
alongside the dialogue in order to convey the message to the reader. A proper 
distinction of these categories of speech units within the narrative framework 
of John may bring clarity to the understanding of dialogue in the gospel. 


Plan of the Research 


Having discussed the rationale, aim, and task, previous studies, methodology, 
use of ‘dialogue’ as a literary genre in other traditions, and with a preliminary 


223 Schaeffer (1988: 387) says that, “a dialogue is a conversation—two or more people talking 
to each other. Literary dialogue is the written representation of a conversation.” 

224 See Carey and Snodgrass, 1999: 92. 

225 See Baldick, 1990: 141. 

226 In our study, we consider all the monologues as dramatic when: first of all, they work in 
relation to the dialogues; and second, they function within the dramatic set up of the nar- 
ratives. Baldick (1990: 207; cf. Carey and Snodgrass, 1999: 143) says that, “Soliloquy is a form 
of monologue, but a monologue is not a soliloquy if (as in the dramatic monologue) the 
speaker is not alone.” Other features like ‘interior monologue’ (see Chatman, 1978: 181-86) 
and ‘stream of consciousness’ (see Chatman, 1978: 186-94) have to be seen in relation 
to proper monologue. See Baldick, 1990: 141; Cuddon, 1977/1998: 517-18; Pfister, 1988: 127; 
Thomaskutty, 2014: 42-3. 
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definition of Johannine dialogue, in the introduction, we set a theoretical 
framework to explore the nature and function of dialogue in the Book of Signs. 
In the exegetical part, we will analyze the dialogues of the Book of Signs both 
at the micro- and meso-levels. In the process, we will see the way individual 
utterance units function in relation to other utterances within the exchange 
units, and how individual exchanges function in relation to other exchange 
units within the episodes. Moreover, we will look at how the utterances and 
exchanges function within the narrative framework of John. When we analyze 
the dialogue texts from a genre critical point of view, we will also make use of a 
polyvalent approach, as an overarching method, to ponder the literary aspects 
of the Book of Signs. The combined function of the genre components such 
as content, form, and function will be analyzed to determine the nature of the 
dialogue. In the conclusion, we will see the development of the different types 
of dialogue within the Book of Signs and will bring the study to a close. Finally, 
recommendations for further study will be offered. 


Micro- and Meso-Analyses of the Dialogue in the 
Book of Signs (John 1:19-12:50) 


EPISODE 1 


A Glory-focused Revelatory Dialogue (1:19-2:12) 


Setting of the Dialogue 


John 1:19-2:12 is set as a series of five exchange units (cf. 119-28, 29-34, 35-42, 
43-51; 2:1-12) which takes place within a span of one week (1:19-28, 29, 35, 39, 
43; 2:1; cf. Tovey, 1997: 215).! The narrator makes use of anaphora in order to 
present the dialogue chronologically and dramatically. According to Lindars 
(1972: 76; cf. Brant, 201: 43), “The Gospel opens with an episodic narrative, 
woven together by the mention of successive days (1:29, 35, 39, 43; 2:1). It builds 
up to a climax, expressed in the statement that Jesus ‘manifested his glory’ 
(2:11).”3 While the narrative setting of the episode moves around (cf. 1:28, 29, 
35, 39, 43; 2:1, 1, 12), the temporal setting proceeds as a series of days in order 
to provide a sequential order for the episode. The first exchange of the episode 
(119-28) has a geographical and topographical setting.* The event in 1:19-28 is 
looked at from one side of the River Jordan and the reader is invited to view the 
event across the river in Bethany (v. 28).5 Here the narrator presents the time 


1 Moloney (1998: 48-9) considers vv. 19-28 as an incident happening on the “first day.” See the 
way settings in the Platonic dialogues work (cf. Cooper, 1977: 1-2 [of Euthyphro], 17-18 [of 
Apology], 37-38 [of Crito], 49-50 [of Phaedo], 101-2 [of Cratylus], 457-58 [of Symposium]). 

2 According to Resseguie (2005: 57), ‘Anaphora (sometimes called epanaphora) is the repeti- 
tion of the same expression at the beginning of two or more successive clauses or sentences 
to add force to an argument.” Anaphora is used in order to distinguish exchanges from one 
another, i.e., by a chain of usage of the phrase ‘the next day’ (cf. 1:29, 35, 43; also ‘on the third 
day, 2:1). 

3 Though Lindars distinguishes between vv. 35-38 and wv. 39-42 on the basis of the mention 
about the overnight stay in v. 39, our discussion considers vv. 35-42 as a single whole on the 
basis of the following: first, Johannine style of anaphora at the beginning of each section; and 
second, the narrator does not make any intentional break in wv. 35-42. 

4 While geographical settings are mostly connected to the locations or places (like Jerusalem, 
Jericho, Judea, Samaria, Galilee), topographical settings are connected to mountains, seas, 
deserts, and rivers. In 1:19-28, while Bethany is the geographical location, the River Jordan is 
the topographical location. Cf. Resseguie, 2005: 87. 

5 Itis the river that runs from Mount Hermon to the Dead Sea, thus separating the western part 
of ancient Palestine from the eastern part. See Thompson, 1992: 953-8. Von Wahlde (2010: 
39; cf. Bruce, 1983: 51; Boice, 1975: 123-30; Clark, 1962: 388; Haenchen, 1980: 143-9) says that, 
“There are two Bethanies mentioned in the Gospel of John. This one is not the town near 
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of baptism as the time of the dialogue.® While John the Baptist acts as the con- 
fessor about the coming of Jesus, the priests and the Levites appear on stage 
with religious questions.’ This forms a religious setting in which a messianic 
dialogue of the interlocutors takes place. The second exchange (vv. 29-34) is 
set in the same geographical and topographical setting and the event happens 
on “the next day” when John sees Jesus coming toward him (v. 29a).° 

The third exchange (vv. 35-42) is introduced on another day (v. 35) and 
develops through the following sub-settings: first, a setting in which John is 
standing with two of his disciples (vv. 35-36); second, a setting in which Jesus 
turns and sees John’s disciples following him (v. 38); third, a setting where Jesus 
stays and where the disciples also stay along with him (vv. 39b-c); fourth, a set- 
ting where Andrew finds Peter (v. 41); and fifth, a setting where Andrew brings 
Peter to Jesus (v. 42; see Louw and Nida, 1988: 1:93.25).!° At the outset of the 
third exchange, the narrator introduces John the Baptist and two of his dis- 
ciples as the interlocutors. Jesus is slowly emerging, in the words of Chatman, 
as a “walk-on” character. The usage of the phrase “the next day” can be under- 
stood as a narrative technique in order to introduce the change of interlocutors 
from one exchange to the other and to set up the larger narrative framework. 

The fourth exchange (vv. 43-51) introduces yet another series of sub-settings: 
first, a setting in which Jesus speaks with Philip (vv. 43-44); second, a setting 
where Jesus finds Nathanael (v. 47a); and third, a setting where Nathanael sits 
under a fig tree.!* The dialogue here introduces another independent exchange 
framed within the narratives. Factors such as ‘the next day’ as the chronologi- 


Jerusalem (11:1, 18; 12:1) but another by the same name located in Transjordan. It is referred 
to again in 3:26 and 10:40.” 

6 See Moloney, 1998: 50-1; Michaels, 1984/1989: 28-49. 

7 Read about John the Baptist in Louw and Nida, 1988: 1:93-190. 

8 The Jews’ questions and John’s answers are filled with a lot of religious connotations, 
hopes, and beliefs. 

9 Reinhartz (1994/1995: 567) says that, “The next day marks Jesus’ first appearance on the 
scene.” Here readers can think of either the same location where John was on the previ- 
ous day (i.e., on the other side of River Jordan) or a new location. See Boice, 1975: 131-7; 
Beasley-Murray, 1987: 21-4; Haenchen, 1980: 152-6; Bruce, 1983: 51. 

10 Refer to Bultmann, 1971: 97-8; Boice, 1975: 139-45; Michaels, 1984/1989: 38; Haenchen, 
1980: 158-60; Ridderbos, 1987: 78. 

11 See Resseguie, 2005: 87-8; Harmon and Holman, 1999: 417; Malbon, 1986; Chatman, 1978: 
138-9; Kahn, 1996; Nightingale, 1995. For more details about Platonic scenes, refer to 
Denning-Bolle, 1992: 70—6; Schaeffer, 1998: 387-91. 

12 It is introduced with the help of a memory statement, v. 48b. Cf. Brown, 1966: 86-8; 
Haenchen, 1980: 163-8. 
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cal indicator, Jesus’ journey to Galilee as the occasion, and the entry of new 
interlocutors [i.e., Philip and Nathanael] introduce an altogether new context 
for the dialogue.! As the dialogue of vv. 43-51 progresses, just as in the case 
of a typical Platonic dialogue, the “scene” disappears and the “action” now 
centers exclusively on debating a specific religious or philosophical problem.!+ 
The geographical setting of the fifth exchange (2:1-12) is Cana of Galilee and 
the main interlocutors are Jesus, Mary the mother of Jesus (cf. Louw and Nida, 
1988: 1:93.253), and the chief steward. In wv. 1-2, the time (on the third day), 
the place (in Cana of Galilee), and the reason (2:1, 1; there was a wedding) 
for the gathering are established. Brodie (1993: 171) says that, “The setting is 
an extraordinary festive one—a wedding. But then, disaster—the wine fails. 
The crisis, however, instead of leading to bitter disappointment, opens the 
way for Jesus and a delightful surprise—over a hundred gallons of fine wine.” 
The entire episode ends with an itinerary note (2:12) that Jesus went down to 
Capernaum, another geographical location, with his mother, brothers, and dis- 
ciples, and they remained there a few days. 


Micro-Analysis 


The form and the content are integrally connected to one another. Separating 
one from the other is a difficult task and, at the same time, one exists in relation 
to the other. The form of a dialogue can be distinguished by an examination of 
its physical character, the characteristics of its intellectual content, or the order 
of information within it. Establishment of the dynamic relationship between 
form and content may provide insights about the function of the dialogue 
within and beyond the text. In the following analysis, we will see the way genre 
components (i.e., form, content, and function) together decide the nature of 
the dialogue. Through a polyvalent analysis, we will closely look at the indi- 
vidual utterances in the text and their content and form within the exchange 
structure. We will also investigate the backward and forward movements of 


13 Refer to Kanagaraj, 2005: 89; Keener, 2003: 480; Haenchen, 1980: 163-8. 

14 ~— Majercik (1992: 185) records about the topics of Platonic dialogues, i.e., ‘what is piety?’ 
‘what is temperance?’ and ‘what is beauty?’ Similarly, the Johannine dialogues develop 
around themes such as ‘the expected Messiah, ‘the identity of John the Baptist, and ‘the 
revelation of the Messiah to the world’ 

15 Culpepper (1983: 133) sees a ‘contrast of characterization’ in 2:1-11. See Ridderbos, 1987: 99; 
Haenchen, 1980: 172; Von Wahlde, 2010: 81-6; Michaels, 1984/1989: 45-9. 

16 See Keener, 2003: 495; Haenchen, 1980: 172; Stibbe, 1993: 48; Michaels, 1984/1989: 45-9. 
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individual sayings within the exchanges and their combined efforts to function 
within and beyond the episode. 


First Exchange (1:19-28) 

The content of an exchange can be analyzed by taking up its semantic tenets.” 
The exchange in 1:19-28 transfers the attention of the reader from the prologue 
to the physical story of the gospel (see Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 61-2; Schmidt, 
2000: 40-4). It is titled at the outset by the narrator as “the testimony given by 
John” (v. 19a; cf. Engelen, 1983: 13).!® The first three questions of the priests and 
the Levites are about the identity of John the Baptist (vv. 19b, 21).!9 They inquire: 
first, Xd tis et; (v. 19b); second, Ti ov; Zb"HAlag eî; (v. 21a); and third, ‘O npopytns 
el ov; (v. 21c).2° The wording of the questions is repetitive as they include «i 
and gù in all the three occurrences. Through the repetitive expressions the nar- 
rator makes the reader aware that the questions are aimed at inquiring the 
identity of John the Baptist. The question at the first part of the exchange is to 
inquire whether John is the Messiah or he is Elijah/the prophet. John answers 
the questions in the following sequence: first, Ey% Ovx cipi 6 Xpiotóç (v. 20; cf. 
Engelen, 1983: 14; Louw and Nida, 1988: 1:93.387); second, Oùx cipi (v. 21b); and 
third, Od (v. 21d; cf. Keener, 2003: 1:433—9).”! As in the questions, the wording of 
John’s answers repeats the expression oùx eiut/ot in order to be precise and to 
inform his interlocutors that he is not the expected one. 

Though the first question is “who are you?” (v. 19b), John understands the 
messianic implication of the inquiry and answers accordingly (v. 20; cf. Perkins, 


17 Exch. #1 (i.e., 119-28) records the dialogue of the first day. As the episode is arranged on 
the basis of the anaphoric narrative sequence (i.e., 1:29, 35, 43; 2:1), the reader has to count 
the dialogue in 1:19-28 as the first day’s event. While defining the narrative, Chatman 
(1978: 146) says that, “Every narrative ...is a structure with a content plane (called ‘story’) 
and an expression plane (called ‘discourse’).’ In our analysis of dialogue, we will focus on 
the story plane and discourse plane separately. “Semantics,” according to Baldick (1990: 
201), is “the philosophical or linguistic study of meanings in language.” See Barrett, 1978: 
170-5; Stibbe, 1993: 31-4. 

18 See Drewermann, 2003: 66-83; Dodd, 1963: 251-78; Painter, 1993: 169-73; Louw and Nida, 
1988: 1:93.190. 

19 Refer to Dods, 1961: 692; Blomberg, 2001: 75-7; Barrett, 1978: 170-5; Painter, 1993: 169-73; 
Stibbe, 1993: 31-4. 

20 For more details about John’s usage of questions in dialogue, refer to Estes, 2013: 59-61. 

21 The expressions of John the Baptist (i.e., “I am not,” vv. 20, 21) contrast well with the “I am” 
sayings of Jesus all through the gospel. See Dods, 1961: 692-3; Beasley-Murray, 1987: 21-3. 
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1978: 10—-2; Estes, 2013: 59—61).22 The second and third questions are raised with 
an expectation of “yes” or “no” answers (or “yes” or “no” with clarification; v. 21; 
see Figure 3).23 John’s answers for the three questions can be summarized in 
the following fashion: he is neither the Messiah nor Elijah nor the prophet (vv. 
20-21; cf. Van Hartingsveld, 1980: 23-8). The wording in the dialogue provides 
clues for meaning and that is the nature of the Johannine dialogue.?4 While 
John employs dialogue instead of pure narrative, he attempts to foreground 
the characters through their utterances.?° 

After establishing the central question at the first part of the exchange, the 
narrator invites the reader toward the second part (cf. Michaels, 1984/1989: 
28-36).26 The fourth question is filled with the expectation concerning John’s 
own witness (i.e., “what do you say about yourself?” v. 22).2” The narrator quotes 
Isa 40:3 and says: first, John the Baptist is just the voice of someone crying out in 
the wilderness (v. 23a; see Menken, 1996: 21-35); and second, he gives a clarion 
call for making straight the way of the Lord (v. 23b; see Figure 3).28 Here John’s 
answer takes the interlocutors back to their own traditions as he quotes from 
their own scripture (cf. Brown, 1966: 1:43—4; Keener, 2003: 1:437—-43). 

The fifth question of the Jews focuses on the activity of John (especially 
of his baptism; v. 25): “why is John baptizing if he is neither the Messiah nor 
Elijah nor the prophet?” Their question implies that John’s activity of witness- 
ing convinced them that he is neither the Messiah nor Elijah nor the prophet 
(vv. 20-23), but still they continue in their ignorance concerning his iden- 
tity (see Estes, 2013).79 John testifies that: first, he baptizes with water (v. 26); 


22 Cf. Dods, 1961: 692-93; Malina and Rohrbaugh, 1998: 43-8; Blomberg, 2001: 75-7; Stibbe, 
1993: 31-4; Carson, 1991: 141-3; Dodd, 1963: 251-78. 

23 Estes (2013: 113-8) considers these types of questions as ‘polar questions. 

24 Through the repetitive and inquisitive language and style the reader is brought closer to 
the thinking patterns of the characters. This is a peculiar feature of Johannine interroga- 
tions in dialogue form. See Warren and Wellek, 1955: 12-5. 

25 In John 119-28, instead of describing the things in pure narrative format, the narrator 
employs dialogue/quest language as a foregrounding technique. See Baldick, 1990: 86. 

26 The dialogue of the exchange is divided between two parts, identity of John (vv. 19-21) 
and activity of John (vv. 22-28). 

27 See Hendriksen, 1961: 1:97. 

28 Kennedy (1984: 14; cf. Hendriksen, 1961: 1:95; Menken, 1996: 21-35) considers OT quota- 
tions as “external” evidence in the sense that it is not a creation of the mind of the speaker. 

29 ‘The unknowing nature of the Jews is a continuous phenomenon within the text. See 
Stibbe, 1993: 31-5; Beasley-Murray, 1987: 23-4. 
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EPISODE 1 


John 1:19-28 


Overview 


v.19: Kai abty eotlv ý paptupta tod Iwdwouv, 
öte dnéotethay [npòç adbtov] of Tovdator të 
‘TepocoAbp tepets xai Aevitas iva Epwtyowotv 
adtév, LU tis et; 

v.20: Kal WoAdyyoEV xal oùx Novyoato, Kat 
w@moAdyycev ött Eyw odx sipi 6 Xptotdc. 

v.21: xal HOwTHCAV adTov, Ti odv; Eò Hlas 

et; xai Agyel, Oùx cipi. ‘O mpopytys et ob; xal 
ànexpiðn, Ov. 


tots néppacy pâs: ti A€yets nepi cexutod; 
v.23: Egy, Eyù pwvy Bodvtos èv TH iphu, 


TPOPÝTNS. 
v.24: Kai àneotadpévo aav éx Tav Papıoalwy. 


6 MPOPHTNS 

v.26: ànexpiðn adtois 6 Iwevys AEywv, Eyo 
Barrie ev bdatt: pécos buav Eoryxev öv ueis 
ovx oidate, 

v.27: 6 drtiow pov Epxdpevos, of odx sipi [eyo] 
Akros iva Abow adtod Tov tucvta tod 
bnodyportos. 

v.28: Tadta ev ByPavig eyéveto népav tod 
"TopSdvov, örov Hv 6 Iwávvns Bartif@wv. 


v.22: elnav ody abta, Tiç et; iva &ndxptow SOpev 


EvOdvate thv 6d6v xupiov, xa0a¢ elev Hoataç 6 


v.25: Kal HOWTHCAV adTOv xal Eiav abt, Ti odv 
Bantivers si od oùx ef 6 Xpiotòç od8é "HAlas od8E 


(1) The exchange has ten 
utterance units: five are of the 
Jews (vv. 19b, 21a, 21¢, 22, 25) 
and five of John the Baptist 
(vv. 20b, 21b, 21d, 23, 26-27); 


(2) While Jews interact only in 
a question format (vv. 19b, 21a, 
21C, 22, 25), John the Baptist 
reveals ‘what he is not’ (Eyo 
ovx ciui, Odx cipi, OU; vv. 20b, 
21b, 21d) and ‘what he is’ (Eyw 
sayings; vv. 23, 26); 


(3) While the Jewish quests are 
concerned about the identity 
of the Messiah, John’s final 
response (vv. 26-27) is pointing 
toward their lack of knowledge; 


(4) The dialogue is interwoven 
in narrative: a narrative with 
intent (vv. 19a, 24, 28) and the 
formula narratives (vv. 20a, 21a, 


21b, 21d, 22a, 23a, 25a, 26a). 


FIGURE 3 
highlighted). 


The dialogue of 1:19-28 within the narrative framework (the utterance units are 


second, among the people one ‘unknown figure is standing, the one coming after 
him (vv. 26b-27a); and third, he is unworthy to untie the thong of his sandal 
(v. 27b; cf. Drewermann, 2003: 66-83). John the Baptist’s confessional sayings 
and his activity of baptism are interwoven together in the exchange in order to 
present him as a person of religiosity and mission. His messianic affirmations 
and the declaration of Jesus as the ‘Lord’ (by quoting Isa 40:3; see v. 23) reveal 
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that the character of John is submissive to the one who comes after him.2° 
John compares his baptism with Jesus’ baptism: “I baptize with water” (v. 26a) 
and “[Jesus is the] one who baptizes with the Holy Spirit” (33b). The dialogue 
at 1:19-28 reveals that John is the forerunner of Jesus and Jesus is indeed the 
Messiah (cf. Louw and Nida, 1988: 1:93.387). This central meaning of the dia- 
logue is further explained with the help of narratives.?! The dialogue section 
has a question and answer exchange between the interlocutors. Kelly and 
Moloney (2003: 62) state that, “The narrative moves in a kind of theologia 
negativa. John vigorously rejects any effort to project onto him either a mes- 
sianic or prophetic role.” The inter-textual utterance placed at the center of 
the exchange (v. 23) shifts the focus of discussion from the identity of John the 
Baptist (vv. 1gb—23) to his action (vv. 24—7).32 While the narrator's role is obvious 
in vv. 19a, 24, and 28, the narrative sections are used as formulae in order to 
introduce utterance units (cf. vv. 19b, 20a, 21a, 21b, 21c, 22a, 23a, 25a, and 26a; 
see Figure 3).33 The narrator concludes the exchange by providing details 
about the setting of the narrative (v. 28).34 

After analyzing the content, now let us see how the form of the exchange 
works. The syntactic feature of the exchange can be viewed from its structural 
dynamics and the stylistic devices.35 The dialogue as a whole maintains an 
“A-to-B and B-to-A” format which further provides dramatic and conversational 
characteristics (see Figure 4). The dialogue exists as an interactive communi- 
cation between the two parties. It is framed within a narrative inclusio between 
“this is the testimony of John” (v. 19a) and “this took place in Bethany” (v. 28).3° 


30 See Morris, 1995: 124; Carson, 1991: 141-6; Barrett, 1978: 170-5; Malina and Rohrbaugh, 1998: 
43-8; Dodd, 1963: 251-78; Painter, 1993: 169-73. 

31 Ridderbos (1987/1997: 61; cf. Blomberg, 2001: 75-7) says that the actual gospel story begins 
in 119. See Carey and Snodgrass, 1999: 94. 

32 Cf. Newman and Nida, 1980: 29-30; Blomberg, 2001: 75-7; Painter, 1993: 169-73; Carson, 
1991: 141-2. 

33 See the details about wv. 19, 24 and 28 in Ridderbos (1987/1997: 61-3, 66, and 68). 

34 Refer to Brant, 2011: 48; Painter, 1993: 169-73. 

35 The expression syntactics is used with a broader sense. It analyzes the narrative structure 
and dynamics, and the usage of the stylistic devices within the narrative. The study here 
progressess with the preconception that semantics and syntactics are closely connected 
to one another. Cf. Du Toit, 2009: 272-5. 

36 Resseguie (2005: 57) defines inclusions as “words, phrases, or concepts that bracket nar- 
ratives or larger units such as a section of a book or even an entire book. Inclusions are 
framing devices that identify beginnings and endings of narratives, or underscore promi- 
nent themes and concepts of a story.” 
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VAVA VAVA 


John’s Answers 


A 


FIGURE 4 The dialogical interaction between John the Baptist and the Jews. 


The overall structure of the pericope is framed also by ironical techniques and 
a chiasm.>” The ironical techniques work primarily in two ways. First, as Stibbe 
(1993: 33; cf. Duke, 1985: 111) comments, “The statement, ‘among you stands one 
you do not know; plays on the foundational irony in the gospel which has to 
do with the failure of recognition” (see 1:26, cf. 1:10).38 Second, also John the 
Baptist as the one sent (dmeotaApevos, 1:6) from God in the prologue ironically 
contrasts with the priests, Levites, and Pharisees sent (&néotetAay, 1:19; cf. 1:24) 
from the Jews (see Stibbe, 1993: 33).39 

The Jewish urgency upon John the Baptist to reveal his identity is obvi- 
ous through the usage of the verbs, ¿pwthowow and ġpwtnoav (vv. 19 and 
25; see Estes, 2013: 43-9). Though the dialogue is described as a testimonial 
(v. 19), its language develops confessionally as John’s responses are expressed 


37 Baldick (1990: 114; see Carey and Snodgrass, 1999: 80) defines irony as “a subtly humorous 
perception of inconsistency, in which an apparently straightforward statement or event 
is undermined by its context so as to give it a very different significance.” Resseguie (2005: 
58-9) says that, “The word chiasm is derived from the Greek letter chi (written X), which 
symbolizes the crossover pattern of words, phrases, clauses, or ideas that are repeated in 
reverse order.” Stibbe (1993: 31) calls it a kind of “inverted parallelism.” 

38 Brant (2004: 51; see the section on ‘Anagnorisis; 50-7; cf. Culpepper, 1998: 71) defines 
anagnorisis as follows: “Recognition is a cognitive act and therefore something private. In 
a narrative, an omniscient narrator can reveal what occurs in the character’s head.” See 
Hendriksen, 1961: 1:96—7; Morris, 1995: 123-4. 

39 Itis also noticeable that the internal dialogical structure of the pericope is caricatured 
through a chiasm. While wv. 19-20 and 26-28 introduce the first pair of synonymous nar- 
ration, vv. 21-22 and 24-25 follow the same trend. The central section (v. 23) of the peri- 
cope is a quoting from Isa 40:3, i.e., the Baptist as the voice in the desert. The narrator’s 
skill of using irony as a means for maintaining the intra-textual dialogue is commendable 
(see Stibbe, 1993: 33). 
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as ùġpoàóynoev (twice in v. 20).4° The formulaic verbs used in order to intro- 
duce the utterance units are Aéyet (v. 21), &nexpiðn (vv. 21, 26) and ëọy (v. 23). 
The repeated questions which make use of the interrogative words tig (vv. 19 
and 22) and ti (vv. 21, 22, and 25) show the genuinely suspicious nature of the 
opponents (see Estes, 2013: 43-9). All the questions of the Jews are rooted 
in their lack of knowledge about John’s personal identity and his activity 
(cf. Figure 5).42 

The narrator uses a question-and-answer sequence in dialogue form as an 
overarching trend in order to reveal the superiority of Jesus over against John 
the Baptist (cf. Drewermann, 2003: 66-83).43 Neyrey (1998: 657-81; cf. Estes, 
2013) states that, “These questions are not requests for information but are 
intended to expose and belittle John.”*4 Jewish questions and the confessional 
answers of John the Baptist exemplify the intention of the narrator behind the 
pericope; that to say Jesus is the Messiah, not John the Baptist. A responsive 
style is maintained in the dialogue as John answers the questions of the Jews 
one by one. The key point of the section is the direct quotation from Isa 40:3 
(cf. 1:23). By quoting from the oT, the narrator is trying to establish the fulfill- 
ment aspect of a prophetic promise.* The Jews’ questions develop as follows: 
questions 1, 2, and 3 are equal in length (see vv. 19b—21); and questions 4 and 5 
(see vv. 22 and 25) are equal in length but lengthier than questions 1, 2, and 3 
(vv. 19b—21; cf. Michaels, 1984/1989: 28-36; see Figure 6). John’s answers develop 
as follows: the first three answers are “negative,” but shortening in length one 
after another (see vv. 2ob—21); the fourth answer is a promise-to-fulfillment 
sequential, “positive” and directional, and lengthier than the previous three 
(see v. 23); and the last answer is “positive” and directional, and the lengthiest 
(see vv. 26-27).46 


40 See Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 61-2; Barrett, 1978: 170-5; Blomberg, 2001: 75-7; Stibbe, 1993: 
31-4. 

41 Cf. Painter, 1993: 169-73; Newman and Nida, 1980: 29-34; Beasley-Murray, 1987: 21-4. 

42 Painter (1991: 38-39) considers John 119-29 as two quest stories, vv. 19-23 and vv. 24-29. 

43 See the descriptions about Socratic questions and assumptions in Santas, 1979: 59-96. 

44 Painter (1989: 18) is concerned with two types of pronouncement stories in John, ‘quest’ 
story and ‘rejection’ story. Cf. Malina and Rohrbaugh, 1998: 43-8; Barrett, 1978: 170-5. 

45 See Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 66; Stibbe, 1993: 31-4; Blomberg, 2001: 75-7; Painter, 1993: 169-73. 

46 Cf. Beasley-Murray, 1987: 24; Stibbe, 1993: 31-4; Painter, 1993: 169-73; Blomberg, 2001: 75-7. 
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Utterance 


Form 


Content 


Priests and Levites 


Identity question (general),#” 


statement of ignorance*® 


Question about the identity of John the 
Baptist 


John the Baptist 


Confession, negation of 


messiahship*9 


John is not the Messiah 


Priests and Levites 


Identity question (specific),5° 


statement of unknowing 


Identity of John as Elijah 


John the Baptist 


Negation 


John is not Elijah 


Priests and Levites 


Identity question (specific), 


statement of unknowing 


Identity of John as the prophet 


John the Baptist 


Negation 


John is not the prophet 


Priests and Levites 


Identity question (about personal 
testimony), statement of 


unknowing 


Identity of John is questioned in order to 


have an answer of his own 


John the Baptist 


Prophesy fulfillment, call for 


praxis®! 


John is the voice of one crying out in the 
wilderness; he says to make straight the 


way of the Lord 


Priests and Levites 


Activity question, statement of 


unknowing 


Why John is baptizing if he is neither 
the Messiah, nor Elijah, nor the prophet 


John the Baptist Activity answer, a comparison>” John baptizes with water; among the 
people one ‘unknown figure is standing, 
the one coming after John; John is unwor- 
thy to untie the thong of his sandal 

FIGURE 5 ‘Form’ and ‘content’ of speech units in John 1:19-28. 


47 The question of the priests/Levites is general in nature as it does not provide an alterna- 


tive for their interlocutor. 


48 The device, lack of knowledge, is a continuous phenomenon as the priests and the Levites 


raise several questions. Their questions show their unknowing nature. 
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The Jews’ Questions John’s Answers 


FIGURE 6 The length of Jews’ questions and John’s answers. 


While Jews’ questions are shorter and they adopt same length in the first half of 
the exchange, they increase in length in the second half. But John’s responses 
develop from decrease to increase in a specific rhythm. The dynamic increase 
of his responses in the second half helps him to control the situation. The pro- 
phetic saying from Isaiah (see v. 23) helps the plot development within the first 
exchange of the episode (see Figure 6).5? Painter (1993: 175) considers 1:19-23 
and 1:24-27 as doublet passages.54 In John’s speech and activity of baptism he 
slowly reveals himself and his status in relation to Jesus, and finally, discloses 
the identity of “one stands among you whom you do not know.” As discussed 
above, several sub-forms and literary devices overlap one another within this 
question-and-answer dialogue (cf. Estes, 2013: 28-30). 

Now let us analyze the functional features of the exchange. The inter-relation 
of the content and form of the dialogue contributes to the functional or prag- 
matic level of the text.55 While the semantic and syntactic aspects direct the 


49 While the priests and the Levites continue in asking questions, John continues in giving 
negative responses. 

50 The question of the priests/Levites is specific as it provides an alternative, i.e., Elijah, for 
their interlocutor. 

51 The inter-textual passage here has interpretative role as it gives a clarion call for the inter- 
locutors of John. 

52 John the Baptist compares himself with Jesus. 

53 Ricoeur (1985: 2:8; cf. Brooks, 1984: 3-5; Baldick, 1990: 170) says, “Plot was first defined, 
on the most formal level, as an integrating dynamism that draws a unified and complete 
story from a variety of incidents, in other words, that transforms this variety into a unified 
and complete story.” 

54  In1:19~-27, as Painter (1993: 175; cf. Estes, 2013) observes, the focus moves from the question 
(a) “Who are you?” (19-23) to (b) “Why do you baptize?” (24-27). 

55 Kennedy (1984: 10-15; cf. Lausberg, 1960) is of the opinion that one could not expect to be 
persuasive unless there was some overlap between the content and form of what he said 
and the expectations of his audience. We employ the term ‘pragmatics’ in order to refer to 
the persuasive aspects of the dialogue texts. Cf. Van Dijk, 1976: 26. 
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reader to the content and form respectively and to the literary dynamics within 
the text, the pragmatic aspects direct him/her to the functional and persua- 
sive aspects of the text (cf. Michaels, 1984/1989: 28—36).°° The use of the dia- 
logue instead of full narratives and the incorporation of literary devices within 
that, i.e., inclusio, irony, and intertextuality, provide hermeneutical stimulus 
for the reader. In the narrator-and-reader dialogue, the literary features func- 
tion rhetorically and performatively.>” Within the textual horizon, the dialogue 
develops between an individual [John the Baptist] and a group of people [the 
Jewish emissaries].5° The use of dialogue foregrounds the characters and their 
discourse; this in turn persuades the reader and cultivates positive power in 
him/her (cf. Brown, 1966: 42-54; Drewermann, 2003: 66-83). 

The narrator’s presentation of the exchange is dramatic and symbolic in the 
following ways: first, the dialogue works within the narrative section (vv. 19-28) 
and falls into a monologue (vv. 29-34). The triple negations of John, i.e., oùx (v. 
20), oùx (v. 21), and od (v. 21), in the dialogue section confirms that he is not the 
Messiah;°9 second, the Jews come to John in order to ask him whether he is the 
Messiah; but John as a sign figure stands between the Jews and Jesus and tells 
them that he is neither the Messiah nor Elijah nor the prophet;®° third, the nar- 
rator presents the Jews at the beginning as a suspicious community through 
their question in v. 19b, the suspicion develops as a conflict in the form of a 
dialogue between themselves and John the Baptist, and finally, John’s dialogue 
with them turns their attention to a surprise by hearing about another person- 
ality [i.e., Jesus |; fourth, the pericope provides a basis for the dialogical conflict 
that is running all through the gospel: the dualistic tension between those who 
are sent from above and those who are sent from below; and fifth, by placing the 
OT scripture at the center of the dialogue, the narrator attempts to emphasize 


56 Kennedy (1984: 3; see Lausberg, 1960; Resseguie, 2005: 41) defines, ‘rhetoric’ as “that quality 
in discourse by which a speaker or writer seeks to accomplish his purposes.’ The author's 
accomplishments and the reader’s inspiration can be considered as the key elements in a 
narrator-reader dialogue. 

57 Baldick (1990: 164; cf. Austin, 1962) says, performative is “a kind of utterance that performs 
with language the deed to which it refers (e.g., I promise to come), instead of describing 
some state of affairs.’ 

58 According to Kumar (2003: 13), “in Group Communication, detection and pretence can- 
not be determined.” 

59 See Stibbe, 1993: 31-4; Painter, 1993: 169-73; Carson, 1991: 141-4; Beasley-Murray, 1987: 21-4. 

60 Along with the interlocutors, the reader of the gospel are also brought to this understand- 
ing. Cf. Kelly and Moloney, 2003: 62-3. 
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the ‘fulfillment’ aspect of the story.*! The figures like Messiah, Elijah and the 
Prophet are central in the dialogical conflict as their names appear more than 
once in this short pericope. These features open up a horizon for the implied 
reader to view the snippet as a rhetorical piece functioning within the larger 
framework of the text (cf. Brodie, 1993: 149—51).5? 

The presence of the dialogue materials in the pericope makes the narrative 
vibrant for the reader, transforms the narrative from a monotonous treatise, 
and directs it from passive voice to active voice. The narrator actualizes this 
by placing the dialogue in its original oral format.®? The dialogue clears up 
the confusion of the Jews, reveals the identity of the important characters of 
the larger story [i-e., Jesus and the Jews], recognizes the real protagonist [i-e., 
Jesus], and leads the reader forward with more expectation.™ In ancient rheto- 
ric, “questions” were more than statements and they were maintained in ques- 
tion form, for they provide points for dispute, quarrel, discussion, and the like; 
they frequently function as topics for debate, controversy, difficulties, quarrels, 
and puzzles.®° On the basis of this classical rhetorical theory, the question- 
and-answer exchange in John 1:19-28 can be considered as a communicative 
device in order to reveal the role and status of the interlocutors (see Michaels, 
1984/1989: 28-36; Keener, 2003: 1:437—51).°° John’s dialogue here reveals some 
of the key character aspects, like the identities of the interlocutors [i.e., both 
John the Baptist and the Jews], the inquisitive character of the Jews, John’s sta- 
tus in comparison to Jesus, and the fulfillment of the scripture.®” The narrator 


61 The inter-textual character of the pericope is obvious through the appearance of the 
quoting and figures from the oT. See Stibbe, 1993: 31—4; Barrett, 1978: 170-5; Newman and 
Nida, 1980: 32-3; Carson, 1991: 143-4. 

62 In the case of John 1:19-28, the implied reader begins to gather information about the 
identities of the interlocutors, especially from their speech-units. This basic knowledge 
will help him/her to gather more information in the process of reading the succeeding 
exchanges and episodes. See Van der Watt, 2009: 88. 

63 The narrative sections are put in the past tense format and the dialogue sections are put 
in the present tense. Cf. Chatman, 1978: 63. 

64 It clears up perplexities about the identity of John the Baptist, identifies the role of Jesus, 
John the Baptist and the emissaries from Jerusalem, and persuades the reader for further 
reflection and action. 

65 Aggressive questions and answers occur also in philosophy. Socrates, for example, asked 
two types of questions. As a midwife, he asked educating questions to give birth to the 
truth already existing in the minds of interlocutors. But he also asked hostile questions to 
sophists to expose their folly and pretension. See Santas, 1979: 57-180; Estes, 2013: 43-8. 

66 See Barrett, 1978: 170-5; Neyrey, 2007: 49; Painter, 1993: 169-73; Beasley-Murray, 1987: 21-4. 

67 See Blomberg, 2001: 75-7; Barrett, 1978: 170-5; Beasley-Murray, 1987: 23-4; Painter, 1993: 
169-73; Newman and Nida, 1980: 32-3. 
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here introduces the main interlocutors of the larger story, intertwines dialogue 
with a religious activity [i.e., baptism], makes the exchange reader-friendly by 
way of providing a dialogical platform, shifts the focus from John the Baptist to 
Jesus (i.e., backgrounding of John and foregrounding of Jesus; cf. Tolmie, 1999: 
29-37; Brant, 2011: 49), and performs the story artistically before the reader 
(cf. Brodie, 1993: 149-51). The narrator, thus, rhetorically presents a dialogue- 
driven exchange at the outset of the Book of Signs.®* In sum, the first exchange 
ushers in the content of the messianic identity of Jesus and the role of John the 
Baptist as the witness. The overall subject matter is framed in a question-and- 
answer dialogue with revelatory intentions. The content and form are used to 
invite the reader toward the Messiah. 


Second Exchange (1:29-34) 
The second exchange (1:29-34) begins with a formulaic narrative that intro- 
duces Jesus as a “walk on” character (v. 29a).®° The exchange as a whole devel- 
ops and ends in the form of a monologue (vv. 29b-34; cf. Schmidt, 2000: 45-6; 
Keener, 2003: 1:451-65).”° As a continuation of his previous day’s speech, on 
‘the next day’ John the Baptist witnesses about Jesus (v. 29). The expression 
tH ¿navpiov marks a transition from the previous day’s dialogue to the latter 
day’s monologue.” According to Moloney (1998: 53; cf. Brown, 1966: 55-71), 
“This day is dominated by John the Baptist, who continues to give witness to 
Jesus. ... The only other character vaguely present to the narrative is Jesus who 
is ‘coming toward’ the Baptist. Jesus plays no active role, but acts as the catalyst 
that triggers the witness of vv. 29-34.” John the Baptist’s point of view about 
Jesus is reported as a two part monologue (vv. 29b—31 and wv. 32b—4; cf. Van 


68 These conspicuous characteristic features in the dialogue may help the reader to compre- 
hend the succeeding discussions of the gospel. 

69 Though Jesus is the central figure of the larger story, in the current exchange he physically 
appears in the background. But in John’s monologue Jesus’ character is foregrounded 
from the perspective of John the Baptist. 

70 ~~ Referto Chatman, 1978:173-95. Also see Barrett, 1978:175—-8; Dodd, 1963: 269—76; Blomberg, 
2001: 77—80. 

71 As the monologue occurred on “the next day,” it forms a new setting and hence an 
exchange within the larger episode. Bernard (1929: 43) says that, “There is no mention of 
any conversation between Him [i.e., Jesus] and John [i.e., Baptist] on this occasion; but 
John, as He passes, designates Him publicly as the Christ.” Cf. Beasley-Murray, 1987: 24-6; 
Stibbe, 1993: 34-6; Dodd, 1963: 269—76; Barrett, 1978: 175-6. 

72 See Bernard, 1929: 42; Brant, 2004: 38; Wallace, 1996: 232. 
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Hartingsveld, 1980: 23-8; Burge, 1987: 50-61).’3 The division of the section is 
outlined on the basis of the two formulaic narrative notes (vv. 29a and 32a). 
The content of the speech can be determined on the basis of its two parts: 
first, John’s declaration about the Lamb of God (see v. 29a; A€yet); and second, 
his witness about the Son of God (see v. 32a; Euaptbenoev... Aéywv).”4 Painter 
(1993: 176) says, “Given that no audience is specified on the second day the 
focus falls on the content of the witness and it is here that the fullest form 
of the words is given.” In the declarative section (vv. 29b-31) he points out 
the following things: first, Jesus is the Lamb of God who takes away the sin of 
the world (a directive statement, v. 29b);’> second, “This is he of whom I said, 
‘After me comes a man who ranks ahead of me because he was before me’” 
(a memory statement, v. 30);”° and third, “I myself did not know him; but I 
came baptizing with water for this reason, that he might be revealed to Israel” 
(a statement about unknowing, v. 31;”" cf. Burge, 1987: 50—-61).”® His final state- 
ment in the first section (v. 30b) states that his religious activity (baptism), 
coupled with his utterances, were for revelatory reasons (cf. v. 31). His witness 
section (vv. 32b-34) points out the following things: first, descending of the 
Spirit upon Jesus (a witness statement, v. 32b); second, John moves away from 
his unknowing to knowing through the utterance of the Father about the 
descent of the Holy Spirit upon Jesus (from unknowing to knowing, v. 33); and 
third, “And I myself have seen and have testified that this is the Son of God” 
(a revelatory utterance, v. 34).”? Semantically, the exchange conveys the follow- 
ing message: first, Jesus is the lamb of God who takes away the sin of the world;®° 


73 Here John the Baptist’s point of view is merged within the extended narrative point of 
view. See Resseguie, 2005: 167-96; Falk, 1971: 43. 

74 For more details about the phrase “Son of God,” refer to Bauer, 1992: 769-75. Also see 
Marshall, 1992: 432; Wallace, 1996: 34-6. 

75 The expression "Id¢ (v. 29b) is used here to give force to the direction. See Wallace, 1996: 
60; Brown, 1966: 59; Grigsby, 1982: 54, 60. 

76 See Wallace, 1996: 455. 

77 John’s utterance at the beginning (v. 31a) reveals his unknowing position. Cf. Duke, 
1985: 46. 

78 Kelly and Moloney (2003: 64) argue that, “A docta ignorantia has guided him to baptize in 
order that his hitherto unknown one might be revealed to Israel (1:31b).’ 

79 Moloney (1998: 53; cf. Smith, 1999: 70;) says that, “The information provided by the 
Prologue is further developed as the Baptist identified Jesus as the pre-existent one (v. 30; 
cf. vv. 1, 15), the Lamb of God who takes away the sin of the world (v. 29), the one upon 
whom the Spirit descended (v. 32) in fulfillment of a divine promise (v. 33a), the one who 
baptizes with the Holy Spirit (v. 33a): the Son of God (v. 34).” 

80 See Kostenberger, 2004: 67; Morris, 1995: 130; Bultmann, 1971: 96. 
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second, he ranks ahead of John the Baptist; third, the purpose of John’s arrival 
is to introduce Jesus to the world; fourth, John changes from his ‘unknowing’ to 
‘knowing’ concerning Jesus; fifth, the one who sent John testified to him about 
Jesus; sixth, Jesus is baptized by the Holy Spirit; and seventh, John person- 
ally saw and testified that Jesus is the Son of God.®! The content section (see 
vv. 29b—31 and 32-34) further reveals Jesus’ identity as the Messiah with the 
help of messianic expressions (i.e., “Lamb of God,’ “one who comes after but 
existed before,” “anointed one of God,” and “Son of God”).®2 

In the monologue, the narrator uses literary forms and devices in order to 
catch the attention of the reader (cf. Schmidt, 2000: 45-6). As Keener (2003: 451) 
says, “The ‘next day’ provides a transition to a new christological confession to 
John’s disciples.”8? The previous day’s questions (cf. 1:19-22, 25) are answered 
in a different context in the monologue section (cf. 1:29-34). The monologue, 
thus, forms an explanation of the previous day’s dialogue that reveals more 
about Jesus’ identity (cf. Schmidt, 2000: 45-6; Van Hartingsveld, 1980: 23-8).84 
The use of the expression tH énavetov is a key element that helps the “revela- 
tory plot development” of the story (see Chatman, 1978: 48; cf. Moore, 1989: 
14-5).85 A reader approaching the monologue in isolation may find difficulty in 
understanding it apart from the dialogue (cf. Brown, 1966: 55-71; Drewermann, 
2003: 66-83). The A-to-B dialogue in the first exchange becomes a B-factor in 
the second exchange (see Figure 7). 

The connection between the dialogue and the monologue can be estab- 
lished by noting the existence of a larger inclusio, “this is the testimony of John” 
(119) and “I have testified that” (1:34); thus the narrator makes salient now the 
earlier remark in the prologue that “John came for testimony” (1:7-8).8° An 


81 The central message of the exchange, as Moloney (1998: 53) says, is “Jesus is the Lamb of 
God and the Son of God, the one upon whom the Spirit remains and who baptizes with 
the Holy Spirit.” 

82 Cf. Brown, 1966: 55-71; Malina and Rohrbaugh, 1998: 49-53; Dodd, 1963: 269-76; Blomberg, 
2001: 77—80. 

83 Although some ancient writers preferred disjunctive episodes, many connected events 
of various occasions into a chronological sequence that made them easier to follow 
(cf. Mark 1:21, 29). See Dodd, 1963: 269-76; Blomberg, 2001: 77-80. 

84 Moloney (1998: 53) says, “The response of the Baptist to his interrogators on the first day 
(vv. 19-28) is further clarified.” 

85 Chatman (1978: 48) says, “Revelatory plots tend to be strongly character-oriented.’ 

86 Talbert (1992: 81) states that, “Day Two (vv. 29-34) is linked to Day One (vv. 19-27) not only 
by the seven- or eight-day scheme but also by link phrases: ‘the one who comes after me, 
v. 27//v. 30; ‘I baptize, v. 26/vv. 31, 33.” Also see Neyrey, 2007: 47; Harvey, 1976: 18-32; Wink, 
1968. 
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Monologue 


a 


Dialogue 


FIGURE 7 Plot development from a dialogue to a monologue. 


inclusio within the inclusio is formed by placing two christological titles, i.e., 
Lamb of God (v. 29; 6 àuvòç tod 80d) and Son of God (v. 34; 6 viòç tod Oeod), at 
the beginning and at the end of the monologue (cf. Kelly and Moloney, 2003: 
65; Quast, 1991/1996: 15-6).8” Painter (1993: 175; cf. Talbert, 1992: 81) says that, 
“Just as 119-23 has a doublet in 1:24-27, so 1:29-31 has 1:32-34.” While declara- 
tion and witness are the larger forms in the monologue, the sub-forms such 
as directive utterance, memory statement, statement about unknowing, witness 
statement, and revelation support the development of the exchange unit. 
Whether John the Baptist’s words in the monologue section are a reproduc- 
tion of his previous day’s utterances with the Jews or the speech altogether 
is a recapitulation of other previously occurred dialogues? This is one of the 
important questions to be dealt with.88 A few things have to be pointed out 
here: first, the expression "Ide ó duvog tod Oeod is firstly introduced in v. 29 
(cf. Louw and Nida, 1988: 1:4.24); and second, when John says odtég éotw bré9 
oÔ yw elzov (v. 30), his readers are brought to the understanding that there was 
a previous discussion circumscribed around the theme 6 &uvòç tod Ge00.89 It 
is not logical to think that John’s utterance in vv. 30-31 is presented in view of 
his dialogue with the Jews in vv. 26—27.9° A comparison of the two exchanges 


87 Cf. Louw and Nida, 1988: 1:4.24; Duke, 1985: 128; Brown, 1970: 2:867; Brant, 2004: 87. 

88 The commentaries do not deal with this important issue nor suggest solutions. Though 
our intention is not to deal those issues, here I intend to open up the issue for further 
discussions. 

89 Smith (1999: 70) says that, “John is the narrator as he looks back retrospectively on what 
has happened.” 

go John 1:30-31 is not a reproduction of vv. 26-27 on the following grounds: first, in the dia- 
logue the Jews are in a “not into know” position; but in the monologue John is in a “not 
into know” (v. 31) position; second, in the dialogue, John’s inferiority is highly emphasized; 
but in the monologue, Christ’s superiority is the focal point; and third, the former and the 
latter sections are not in conformity with each other on verbal grounds as the monologue 
introduces new themes and concepts. 
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(vv. 19-28 and wv. 29-34) gives us evidence to state that John’s monologue in 
vv. 29b-34 is not completely a derivation from the reported dialogue of the 
previous day; rather it makes the reader think about the possibility of a com- 
bination of several dialogues.*! If the reader takes the position that the mono- 
logue was a reproduction of the previous day’s dialogue, then it is also true 
that the dialogue section in vv. 19-28 provides incomplete information.°? This 
implicit nature of the dialogue tenets in the monologue is significant in the 
process of interpretation. 

At the pragmatic level, the monologue section functions rhetorically as fol- 
lows: first, both the dialogue (vv. 19-28) and the monologue (vv. 29-34) are com- 
plementary to one another; second, while both the Jews and John the Baptist 
are introduced in equal proportion in the dialogue, in the monologue John’s 
utterances are foregrounded as a response to the previous day’s questions; 
third, while John the Baptist’s identity and activity are stated clearly in the dia- 
logue, Jesus’ identity is stated in conspicuous terms in the monologue;*° fourth, 
the language of the narrator [through the means of the narrative notes and 
direct speech] is both revelatory and performatory as he directs the attention 
of the reader toward Jesus the protagonist; and fifth, the usage of language phe- 
nomena, such as the use of christological titles [i.e., Lamb of God and Son of 
God], transfer from ‘knowing’ to ‘unknowing; cultic reference [i.e., baptism], 
forensic connotations [ie., witness and testimony], and agency language, 
are rhetorical in effect (cf. Smith, 1999: 71; Schmidt, 2000: 45-6).°° Neyrey 


91 Cf. Barrett, 1978: 175-8; Beasley-Murray, 1987: 24-6; Dodd, 1963: 269-76; Blomberg, 2001: 
77-80. 

92 In that way it actualizes the author’s purpose statement in 21:25. Similarly, the report- 
ing language of the heavenly declaration in wv. 32-34 makes the reader think about the 
reproduction of a divine revelation to John the Baptist (cf. Matthew 3:13-17). John seems 
to quote a previously occurred event without going into the details of the scene setting. 
In wv. 19-28, the narrator clearly explains the real setting of the dialogue that happened 
between the Jews and John the Baptist, “when the Jews sent priests and Levites from 
Jerusalem” and “in Bethany across the Jordan.” Here, the narrator employs a kind of “third 
party’s reporting” methodology to recapitulate the story of a previously occurred dialogue 
with larger efficacy and rhetorical colouring. In most cases of dialogues, the narrator 
attempts to depict a clear picture about the scene for the extended readers. 

93 See Greimas and Courtés, 1979: 152. 

94 Aswe have discussed above, the narrator develops the monologue in relation to the previ- 
ous dialogue(s). 

95 John the Baptists monologue in vv. 29-34 diminishes his interlocutors from the fore- 
ground to the background. 

96 Smith (1999: 68-9) says that by employing these terminologies John here “evokes the 
language and imagery of Scripture.” 
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(2007: 53) rightly comments that, “John’s testimony functions in two ways: it 
deflects the hostile challenges of Jerusalem outsiders and makes Jesus known 
to insiders.’ The means of language employed here informs the implied reader 
about the person of Jesus.9” Thus the monologue in vv. 29-34 maintains the 
flow of thought of the previous day’s dialogue (i.e., vv. 19-28) and invites the 
attention of the reader toward Jesus. It also leads the reader toward another 
revelatory dialogue in wv. 35-42 (cf. Brant, 2011: 49-50; Brodie, 1993: 152-7). 


Third Exchange (1:35-42) 

The content of the third exchange (begins with Tq énavetov, v. 35a) can be out- 
lined in the following way.98 In vv. 35-42, four layers of dialogue (vv. 36-37, 
38-39a, 41, and 42) take place within an extended span of time (see vv. 35 and 
39; cf. Schmidt, 2000: 47-50; Michaels, 1984/1989: 37-44). The narrator reports 
that while John was standing (v. 35; cf. Wallace, 1996: 586) with two of his dis- 
ciples, he watched (v. 36a) Jesus ‘walk by’ (v. 36a). John exclaimed, “Look, here 
is the Lamb of God” (v. 36b).99 The two disciples who heard (v. 37a) John’s proc- 
lamation followed Jesus (v. 37b; cf. Robertson, 1932: 25).!°° John’s utterance in 
v. 36b and his disciples’ response in v. 37 demonstrate the implicit nature of 
the first layer of dialogue (cf. Drewermann, 2003: 84-98). The action-oriented 
nature of the utterance is embellished with the help of narrative seams (cf. 
v. 37; see Figure 8). 

The narrator shifts the camera from John to Jesus as the disciples move on. 
Jesus asks the disciples who follow him: “what are you looking for?” (v. 38a). 
They respond: “Rabbi, where are you staying?” (v. 38b).!°! Jesus’ response 


97 The key elements of the monologue are revelatory. The implied reader of the story is more 
informed when the plot structure of the story is further developed. 

98 As per the information, this is the third day of events. Cf. Van der Watt, 2009: 87—108; 
Newman and Nida, 1980: 42. 

99 Smith (1999: 71) states that, “As another day dawns (v. 35), John is now accompanied by 
two of his disciples, and he again designates Jesus the Lamb of God. Previously Jesus was 
coming to John (v. 29); now he is walking by.” Refer to Jeremias, 1964: 338; Gess, 1967/1980: 
411; Quast, 1991: 15; Painter, 1993: 183-4; Newman and Nida, 1980: 42-5. 

100 Moloney (1998: 59; cf. Bauckham, 2008: 133) is of the opinion that, “The language of ‘fol- 
lowing’ is associated with discipleship across all canonical gospels. The word has at least 
two possible meanings: a spiritual ‘following’ in which the disciples learn from and model 
themselves on the one followed, and a physical ‘following’ in which the disciple treads the 
same path as the master. In the gospel traditions both meanings are involved.” See Painter, 
1993: 183-4; Newman and Nida, 1980: 42; Carson, 1991: 153-7. 

101 Estes (2013: 131-6) considers this as a turn-question. 
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EPISODE 1 


John 1:35-42 


Overview 


v.35: TH emavprov náv eiothxer ó 
Twdwvys xal ex TOV LabytTav adtod Sto 
v.36: xal EuBrEpas TH nood 
Tepimatodvtt A€yel, "Ide 6 duvòç tod Oeod. 
v.37: xal Hxovoav ot dbo pantal adtod 
Aarobvtos xai nxorovOnoav TH nood. 
v.38: aTpagels ðt ó Ingods xai Peaodpevog 
avtovds &xorkovdodvtac Ayet adtoic, 

Ti Gytetre; of 5é cînav adtd, Papi, ð 
Aeyetat pebepuyvevópevov Atddoxanre, 
TOD MEVEIC; 

v.39: Ayet adtots, "Epyeobe xal Specs. 
HAGav odv xal eldav mod péver xal nap’ 
adt@ Enewav THY hueoav exetvyy: dpa Hv 
WÇ Sexdty. 

v.40: Hv Avdpeas 6 dðeApòç Linwvos 
Tlétpov etc éx tdv vo TOY dxovgdvtw 
Tapà Iwevvov xal dxohovyodvtwv ATA: 
v.41: edploxet obtog TPATOV TOV 

aSEAPOV Tov rov Linwva xal Aéyer 

avta, Ebpyxapev tov Mecctay, 6 ott 
yeSeounvevduevov XpioTóç: 

v.42: HYLYEV ADTOV TIPOS TOV nooy. 
euPAe pac adt@ 6"Ingods etmev, XD st 


BA 


Lipwv 6 vids Iwdvvov, où xAnyoy Kypac, 


6 Epunvedetar Ilétpoc. 


(1) The exchange develops within an 
extended duration of time: (a) the 
expression T ézavetov (an anaphora) 
marks the third day of the series of dia- 
logues (v. 35); and (b) the expression 
HAGav odv xal eldav rod péver xal nap’ 
avT@ ëpewvav THY Hpépav żxeivnyv: doc Hv 
w¢ Sexdty in v. 39 shows a long gap (the 
gap is filled with narrative comments); 


(2) There are four levels of dialogue 
reported in vv. 35-42: (a) John the 
Baptist and two of his disciples (vv. 
35-37); (b) Jesus and the two disciples 
(vv. 38-39); (c) Andrew and Simon 
Peter (vv. 40-41); and (d) Jesus and 
Simon Peter (v. 42); 


(3) There are six utterance units 
recorded in the exchange: vv. 36b, 38a, 
38b, 39a, 41, and 42b (see the text); 


(4) The utterance units are supported 
with narrative asides (vv. 38b, 41, and 
42b), formula narratives (vv. 36a, 38a, 
38b, 39a, 41a, 42a), and pure narratives 
(vv. 35, 37, 39-40). 


FIGURE 8 The Dialogue of 1:35-42. 


to them is “come and see” (v. 39a; cf. Smith, 2005: 206-11).!02 The dialogue 
proper at the second layer highlights two important things: first, Andrew and 
the ‘other’ disciple acknowledge Jesus as a ‘Rabbi’ (cf. Louw and Nida, 1988: 
1:93.25); and second, Jesus invites them to stay with him and ultimately to 


102 Wallace (1996: 489-90; cf. Talbert, 1992: 82) explains the conditional imperative of v. 39. Cf. 


Stibbe, 1993: 36-8; Barrett, 1978: 179-83. 
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become his disciples.!°3 The narrator reports about their arrival to Jesus’ place 
and their stay with him that day (v. 39). It is further narrated that the same 
day around four o'clock Andrew went to his brother Simon Peter (v. 39).!°+ He 
first finds Peter and says to him: “we have found the Messiah” (v. 41).! The 
narrator reports the positive response of Simon toward Andrew and their 
journey together to Jesus. Here the reader can infer yet another implicit dia- 
logue as the third layer (v. 41). Simon was brought to Jesus; Jesus looked at 
him and said: “You are Simon son of John. You are to be called Cephas” (v. 42). 
The reader can notice another layer of implicit dialogue as the fourth layer in 
v. 42.196 The ‘short speech unit’ in vv. 38b—39a between Jesus and the two dis- 
ciples is the only explicit dialogue within the pericope.!°” Semantically, the 
dialogues of the third exchange point out the following things: first, John’s 
introduction of the Lamb of God to the world; second, the disciples’ quest and 
Jesus’ invitation of them to discipleship; third, the disciples’ realization that 
Jesus is the Messiah; and fourth, Peter’s special appointment with a new title 
[i.e., Cephas].1°8 As Painter (1991: 40; cf. Van Hartingsveld, 1980: 29-34) says, 
“the third scene demonstrates the quest of the disciples for the Messiah and 
the witness of the Baptist is given in summary form only, so the emphasis falls 
on the quest.” The movement of the characters from “one space to another, 
or from one temporal interval to another” (cf. Greimas and Courtés, 1979: 
201) is dramatically portrayed by the narrator here.!°° The speech-units are 


103 Cf. Brown, 1966: 74; Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 82; Quast, 1991: 14-6. 

104 Brown (1966: 75) says that, “Literally ‘the tenth hour’; presumably John is reckoning the 
hours from daylight at 6 A.M.” 

105 Ridderbos (1987/1997: 84-5; cf. Brown, 1966: 75-6; Moloney, 1998: 54) explains that, “‘First’ 
has to be taken with the entire sentence and means that Andrew, before doing anything 
else, informed his brother Simon of what he and the other disciple had experienced.’ See 
Köstenberger, 2004: 76; Painter, 1993: 183-4; Newman and Nida, 1980: 42-3; Carson, 1991: 
153-7; Hurtado, 1992: 15; Grundmann, 1974: 566-7. 

106 The implicit dialogues maintain the following sequence: first, in v. 36 John utters, in 
v. 37 disciples hear John and following Jesus; second, in v. 41 Andrew tells Simon about the 
Messiah, in v. 42a Peter comes to Jesus; and third, in v. 42b Jesus talks to Peter, in the rest 
of the book Peter is in the list of leading disciples. 

107 Only at the second layer (vv. 38-39b) a reader can notice a verbal exchange between the 
characters. In all the other three occurrences, verbal utterances are responded by actions 
(vv. 36-37, 41, and 42). 

108 See the way these four things are outlined in the exchange. Cf. Moloney, 1998: 54-5; 
Késtenberger, 2004: 71-8. 

109 The movements of the characters are significant in the process of interpretation. In John 
1:35-42, there are several character movements: first, the standing of John and his dis- 
ciples (v. 35); second, Jesus as a walk on character (v. 36a); third, the two disciples’ move- 
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sequentially arranged with the help of narratives and they provide the reader 
a picture of representative scenes from at least four dialogue contexts (vv. 36, 
38-39a, 41, and 42; cf. Perkins, 1978: 10-5). 

The content of the exchange can be further systematized with the help of its 
form as follows. The speech-units of the exchange begin with John’s “exclama- 
tion” or “introduction” (v. 36; cf. Robertson, 1932: 25). Jesus’ first utterance in the 
gospel appears in the form of an “interrogation” to the disciples of John (v. 36). 
The response of the disciples, i.e., ‘PaBBt, 70d pevets; forms a turn question for 
information (cf. Estes, 2013: 131-6; Bauckham, 2008: 134). Jesus’ answer to their 
turn-question, i.e., “come and see,” can be considered as an “invitation.”!? The 
format of the conversation in the first half of the exchange (cf. vv. 35-39b) 
creates a chain of speech-units back and forth between the characters (see 
Figure 9). In the second half (cf. vv. 39c—42), Andrew’s declaration concern- 
ing the Messiah (v. 41b) and Jesus’ changing of Peter’s name (v. 42b) are the 
foci (cf. Brant, 2011: 50-2). The use of pure narration at vv. 39b—40 keeps the 
exchange in a doublet format. The speech-units break at the intervals (cf. vv. 
36b, 39a, 41b, and 42b), but at the same time they hold the entire pericope 
together. It is important to notice that the juxtaposition of the roles of both 
Johnthe Baptist and Jesusis introduced with the help of dramatic conventions. 

John’s activities at the beginning of the exchange, as one who “again stood 
up” (náv eiotyxet), “having looked at” (€uBAepas), and “says” (A€yet), position 
him for a dramatic activity." His proclamation, as a continuation of the pre- 
vious day’s monologue (i.e., v. 36), rhetorically introduces the Lamb of God 
to the world."5 The revelatory aspect of the dialogue is made vivid through 


ment away from John the Baptist to Jesus (v. 37); fourth, Jesus’ turning around and seeing 
the disciples (v. 38a); fifth, the disciples’ coming to the place where Jesus stays and remain- 
ing with him (v. 39b); sixth, Andrew’s movement to Simon Peter (vv. 40—41); and seventh, 
Andrew’s initiative to bring Simon Peter to Jesus (v. 42). Cf. Greimas and Courtés, 1979: 201. 

110 Cf. Carson, 1991: 153-7; Newman and Nida, 1980: 42-4; Painter, 1993: 183-4. 

111 Robertson (1932: 25-6; cf. Stibbe, 1993: 36) says, “Not ‘whom’ (tina, 18:4; 20:15), but ‘what 
purpose have you. The first words of Jesus preserved in this Gospel.” Cf. Luke 2:49; 
Matthew 3:15; Mark 115. 

112 Refer to Robertson, 1932: 26; Newman and Nida, 1980: 42-4; Painter, 1993: 183-4; Carson, 
1991: 153-7. 

113 See Carey and Snodgrass, 1999: 51. 

114 See Vincent, 1969: 69. Cf. 7:37; 18:5, 6, 18. The narrator’s attempt to transfer the dialogue 
from John to Jesus is plotted by the help of dramatic elements. 

115 Cf. Painter, 1993: 183-4; Jeremias, 1964: 338; Gess, 1967/1980: 411; Newman and Nida, 1980: 
42-5. 
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Utterance Form Content 

John the Baptist Exclamation, declarac- | Presence of the Lamb of God 
tion, information 

Jesus Question What are the disciples searching 

for? 

Andrew/unnamed | Counter-question The place of Jesus’ staying 

disciple 

Jesus Invitation Come and see 

Andrew Testimony, declaration, | Andrew found the Messiah 
information 

Jesus Declaration, changing Simon is son of John and he will 
of name be called Cephas 


FIGURE 9 = ‘Form’ and ‘content’ of utterance units in John 1:35-42. 


the introduction of the ‘walking’ (xepinatobvtt) of Jesus to the public (cf. Van 
Hartingsveld, 1980: 29-34; Brodie, 1993: 158-63). The exchange forms both 
minor and major inclusions. John the Baptist’s christological proclamation 
at the beginning of the exchange ("Ide 6 &uvòç tod Oeo, v. 36b) forms a minor 
inclusio with Andrew’s christological proclamation (Eúpńxapev tov Mecatay, 
v. 41b) in order to place the explicit dialogue (cf. 38b—39a) at the center of the 
pericope. In the words of Késtenberger (2004: 71; Franzmann and Klinger, 1992; 
Bauckham, 2008: 133-4), “Peter is assigned a very passive role in 1:37-42. In 
a sense, his actual ‘call narrative’ is not found until the very end of the gos- 
pel (21:15-23), an apparent inclusion.”"6 The messiahship of Jesus stated at the 
beginning of the gospel (v. 41; cf. vv. 45, 49) forms a major inclusio with the 
purpose statement of the gospel (20:31; cf. Késtenberger, 2004: 77; Schmidt, 
2000: 47-50). 


116 Refer to Késtenberger, 2004: 77; Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 85-6. 

117 Another major inclusion can be made between Jesus’ first utterance in v. 38 (“What are 
you looking for?”) and Jesus’ question to Mary in 20:15 (“Whom are you looking for?”). Cf. 
Resseguie, 2005: 144-5. 
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In the dialogue proper, the content is conveyed by way of utterance-forms 
like exclamation or information (v. 36b), question and counter question (v. 38), 
invitation (v. 39a), testimony or information (v. 41b), and changing of name 
(v. 42b; see Figure g)."'8 The utterances of John in v. 36b and Andrew in v. 41b are 
declarative in format."° By interweaving the movements of the characters 
closely to their vocal delivery, all dialogues in the exchange exhibit their act- 
oriented nature.!?° The narrator uses at least three explanatory notes in the pas- 
sage as asides, vv. 38, 41, and 42 (cf. Louw and Nida, 1988: 1:93.296).!2! All these 
narrative asides are helpful for the implied reader to gather additional infor- 
mation concerning the characters. The narrator of the story uses the “irony of 
silence” extensively within the exchange. According to Duke (1985: 55), “silence 
is the method of irony....The silence becomes an invitation to the reader to 
weigh the unlikely probability of the speaker's assumptions... this invitation 
is implicit in all the ensuing silences of this beckoning Gospel.” The implicit 
nature of dialogues within the exchange helps the irony of silence. 

The plot development of the story is actualized with the help of the dia- 
logues, actions, and movements of the characters.!?? The key role played by 
John the Baptist in the previous two days, through the interactive and implicit 
dialogues and monologue, is now amicably brought to an end.!*3 Neyrey (2007: 
55) states that, “the narrative turns its full attention to Jesus.”!24 The scenes of 
the exchange are arranged in the form of representative speech-units: first, John 
and the two disciples (v. 36); second, Jesus and the two disciples (vv. 38—39a); 


118 The utterance units are introduced with the help of proper narratives, formula narra- 
tives, and narrative asides. See the grammatical constructions involved in the narrative, 
Robertson, 1932: 24-8. 

119 The christological titles at vv. 36b and 41b inform the implied reader more details about 
the protagonist. It is not only Jesus’ utterances reveal his identity but also the utterances 
of those who come on his way. 

120 What Conway (2002: 479) says is appropriate to quote here: “Judging from a line of schol- 
arship that has persisted in Johannine studies for nearly a century, it is safe to say that the 
Fourth Gospel invites dramatic production.” 

121 See Hendriksen, 1961: 1:103, 106; Dodd, 1963: 306-9. 

122 The plot structure of the exchange develops in two ways: first, beyond the exchange, vv. 
35-42 is well connected with wv. 29-34 by way of the anaphoric expression, “the next day”; 
and second, within the exchange, the four layers of dialogue are sequentially inserted in 
order to sustain narrative progression. 

123 Bultmann (1971: 99; cf. Dods, 1961: 698) considers it as John’s surrender of his disciples to 
Jesus. 

124 And K6stenberger (2004: 73) says, “The present account (including wv. 43-51) represents 
an independent Johannine equivalent to the Synoptic call stories” (Mark 116-20; Matthew 
9:9). 
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Implicit dialogue (v. 36b) pe 
Explicit dialogue (vv. 38b-39a) > 


Dialogues Narrative Unit 


Implicit dialogue (v. 41) D 
Implicit dialogue (v. ab) > 


FIGURE 10 The Four-layer Dialogue within the Narrative Framework. 


third, Andrew to Simon (v. 41); and fourth, Jesus to Simon (v. 42; see Figure 10).125 
Thus the third exchange (1:35-42) includes layers of one explicit dialogue 
(vv. 38b—39a) and three implicit dialogues arranged in a ‘cohesive’ manner 
(vv. 36b, 41b, and 42b; cf. Falk, 1971: 44).!26 

The content and form of the dialogue, as discussed above, are helpful in 
understanding the function of it.!2” The narrator makes the story ‘tellable’ 
and rhetorical.!?8 The four-layer structure of the dialogue opens up myriad 
possibilities of reading.!2° The use of layers of dialogue instead of pure nar- 
rative draws the reader closer to the text.!3° The narrator of the story adopts 
diverse speech forms and literary devices [especially inclusio, irony and narra- 
tive asides] in order to make the dialogue of the narrator and the reader force- 


125 See Painter, 1993: 183-4; Newman and Nida, 1980: 42-5; Carson, 1991: 153-7. 

126 According to Stibbe (1993: 38), “the role of the narrator is more clearly evident in this story 
than in the other two scenes after the prologue. A particularly important aspect of the 
storytelling appears here: the tendency to provide explanatory parentheses.” 

127 The semantic and syntactic aspects of the dialogue and the narrative actualize certain 
pragmatic aspects (cf. Van Dijk, 1976: 26-9). 

128 The tellability of the story is sustained in wv. 35-42 by intermingling dialogues, move- 
ments, and actions of the characters within the narrative framework. Refer to Bowles, 
2010: 3. 

129 Especially, the implicit language and nature of the dialogues open avenues for the reader 
in order to ponder deep into the utterance units and their connections with the actions 
and the movements of the characters. 

130 The narrator of the story could have composed the entire exchange as a pure narrative, 
i.e. without using ‘active voice’ utterance units. But the use of active voice utterance units, 
instead of passive voice narratives, adds more rhetorical force to the narrative framework 
of the story. While the narrative takes the reader to the past, the dialogue has potential to 
re-make the event ‘here and now’ (cf. Chatman, 1978: 63). 
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ful. The narrator’s inclusion of implicit dialogues with the help of the ‘irony of 
silence’ prompts the reader to get involved with the story.!*! The ‘testimonies’ 
of John the Baptist and Andrew (vv. 36b, 41) are persuasive as they direct the 
attention of the reader toward Jesus (cf. Dodd, 1963: 303). While the charac- 
ters speak, move, and act symbolically, their speech forms, movements, and 
actions function rhetorically within the narrative framework.!32 While in the 
first layer of dialogue John the Baptist witnesses about the Lamb of God yet 
another time (v. 36b; cf. v. 29), in the second layer the focus is drawn away from 
John to Jesus and the beginning of disciple making (vv. 38—39a; cf. Michaels, 
1984/1989: 37-44). While the third layer reports Andrew’s witness of Jesus as 
the Messiah (v. 41), the fourth layer records Peter’s new identity (v. 42). Thus the 
implied reader of the story is informed about some of the important themes, 
like disciple-making, following Jesus, Jesus’ identity as the Lamb of God and 
his messiahship.!34 

As indicated above, the narrative unit of vv. 35-42 includes layers of events 
and conversations, but the events and conversations are plotted as a single unit 
with rhetorical impact (cf. Schmidt, 2000: 47-50; Drewermann, 2003: 84—98).!85 
The narrator sustains ‘coherence’ within the narrative framework (cf. Falk, 
1971: 42) as follows: first, by interknitting the individual layers of dialogue with 
the movements and actions of the characters; and second, by incorporating 
all the layers of dialogue sequentially as a single whole.'° A closer reading of 
all these plotted events reveals, as Van der Watt (2007: 12) says, “a story behind 


131 As Elam (1980: 135) states, a basic distinction between the context of the performer- 
spectator transaction and the context of the character-to-character communication has 
to be drawn. 

132 See Carson, 1991: 153-7; Painter, 1993: 183-4; Newman and Nida, 1980: 42-5. 

133 Though introduced as two layers of dialogues, the narrator attempts to sustain the plot 
development of the story with the help of narrative comments (vv. 37-38a). See Brant, 
2011: 50-2. 

134 Bernard (1929: 53) considers “Lamb of God” and “Christ” as synonymous terms. See 
Jeremias, 1964: 338; Gess, 1967/1980: 411; Virgulin, 1961: 76-8; Talbert, 1992: 81; Witherington, 
1995: 66. 

135 The narrator adds rhetorics to the story with the help of dialogue and narrative intertwin- 
ing, literary devices, and the usage of christological titles (i.e., Lamb of God, Messiah, and 
Rabbi). 

136 Falk (1971: 43) uses the terms ‘coherence’ and ‘cohesion’ with the following intentions: 
first, ‘coherence; to designate the connections which exist between individual parts of a 
work; and second, ‘cohesion, to refer to the totality of connections which exist among all 
parts within the whole. 
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the story.”!37 The story of John the Baptist provides a strong background for 
the upcoming story of Jesus. The narrator’s language is performative as: first, 
he takes the reader both backward (analeptically) and forward (proleptically); 
and second, he foregrounds Jesus before the reader and backgrounds John the 
Baptist behind the curtain.!8 The narrator of the story presents Jesus as an 
interactive and communicative personality right from the beginning of his 
public appearance.!8° As a ‘purposeful’ writing, in the words of Hayes and 
Holladay (2007: 92), John’s dialogue here “seeks to persuade the reader about 
certain truths, positions, and courses of action.” The truth of the story, that 
Jesus is the Lamb of God and the Messiah, is revealed well in advance; the posi- 
tion of belief, though the term ‘belief’ does not appear here, is what the narra- 
tor attempts to cultivate in the reader; and ‘disciple making’ and ‘following’ or 
‘remaining with Jesus’ are introduced as the courses of action. The four-layer 
dialogue format of the exchange initiates a transfer of role from John the wit- 
ness to Jesus the real protagonist of the story. 


Fourth Exchange (1:43-51) 
The content of the fourth exchange (vv. 43-51) can be analyzed as follows. 
Another tj émavetov (cf. vv. 29 and 35) is introduced and the narrator reveals 
that it was while Jesus decided to go to Galilee (v. 43a).4° The structure of John 
1:43-51 is very peculiar (cf. Schmidt, 2000: 51-6; Brodie, 1993: 164-70). The nar- 
rative opening of the exchange slowly incorporates elements of dialogue. The 
conversation begins when Jesus finds (v. 43b) Philip and tells him to follow him 


137 See Van der Watt, 2007: 12. 

138 While the usage of the terms ‘Lamb of God’ and witnessing take the reader to the previous 
narratives, the themes ‘discipleship, ‘Jesus’ messiahship, and ‘Peter’s identification’ take 
the reader forward. 

139 The use of these two broader layers (among the characters within the narrative frame- 
work and narrator's communication with the readers through the mediation of the char- 
acters) work rhetorically in the gospel. 

140 Talbert (1992: 83) sees a connection between the former exchange and the current 
exchange “not only the seven- or eight-day scheme but also the link word ‘found’ (vv. 41, 
45) and the use of prophesy related to new disciples (vv. 42b, 47, 51)?” Culpepper (1983: 
22) says, “John 1:43, a notoriously difficult verse, states that ‘he-—presumably Jesus— 
intended to go to Galilee. Since the narrator does not say that Jesus said he wanted to 
go to Galilee or that he seemed to want to go to Galilee, the narrator is apparently giving 
the reader an inside view.” See Stibbe, 1993: 39-42; Barrett, 1978: 183; Kostenberger, 2004: 
78-87. 
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(v. 43b; cf. Louw and Nida, 1988: 1:93.379; Plastaras, 1972: 701).!*! Jesus’ utter- 
ance forms an implicit dialogue as Philip follows Jesus and gets involved in 
the mission of disciple making (vv. 44—46; cf. Dodd, 1963: 309-10; Brant, 2011: 
52-4). The call of Jesus in v. 43b extends to the second layer of dialogue when 
Philip finds Nathanael and converses with him about Jesus (vv. 44—46; cf. Louw 
and Nida, 1988: 1:93.270).!4? Philip begins the dialogue by informing Nathanael 
that he had found the one about whom Moses in the law and prophets spoke, 
Jesus son of Joseph from Nazareth (v. 45).!4% Painter (1993: 185; cf. Hill, 1997: 
45-61) says, “Just as Andrew finds Simon so Philip finds Nathanael and each 
announces ‘We have found, which implies the fulfillment of the search/quest.” 
As Painter rightly puts it, the mission of disciple-making and extension of 
Jesus’ circle are deciphered simultaneously here. Nathanael responds to Philip 
by asking him a question, “Can anything good come out of Nazareth?” (v. 46a; 
cf. Thompson, 1988: 16-7; Muilenburg, 1993: 75-6).144 Philip’s response is “come 
and see” (v. 46b; Smith, 2005: 206-11).!45 The “come and see” language used by 
Jesus in the previous exchange (v. 46b; cf. v. 39a) is now passed on to the next 
level (cf. Brant, 2011: 53).!46 The explicit dialogue is followed by the movement 
of Nathanael in v. 47a. 

As a third layer, another explicit dialogue develops between Jesus and 
Nathanael (vv. 47b-51; cf. Dodd, 1963: 310-2). While Jesus identifies Nathanael 
as the “true Israelite” (v. 47b), he responds by asking a question about his 
source of knowledge (v. 48a).!4” Robertson (1932: 30) is right in saying that 
“Nathanael is astonished at this tribute, at any knowledge about himself by 
Jesus. He had overheard Christ’s comment and longed to know its source.” 


141 See Painter, 1993: 184; Schnackenburg, 1980: 1:310; Brown, 1966: 81-91; Késtenberger, 2004: 
78-87; Moloney, 1998: 55-62. 

142 Cf. Wallace, 1996: 247; Malina and Rohrbaugh, 1998: 55-7; Bennema, 2009: 47-52, 64-8; 
Késtenberger, 2004: 78-87. 

143 Lindars (1972: 117) says that, “The messianic testimony is enlarged by allusion to the oT 
scriptures, cf. Luke 24:27.” 

144 Vincent (1969: 74-75) argues, “In the Greek order, out of Nazareth stands first in the 
sentence as expressing the prominent thought in Nathanael’s mind, surprise that Jesus 
should have come from Nazareth, a poor village, even the name of which does not occur 
in the oT.” 

145 See Wallace, 1996: 489-90. 

146 See Kostenberger, 2004: 78-87; Barrett, 1978: 183; Stibbe, 1993: 39-42; Brown, 1966: 81-91; 
Moloney, 1998: 55-62. 

147 See Robertson, 1932: 30; Blomberg, 2001: 82-5; Carson, 1991: 157-66; Newman and Nida, 
1980: 47—53; Painter, 1993: 184-5. 
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Jesus’ revelation of his knowledge further astonishes Nathanael (v. 48b).!48 The 
recognition of Jesus about him prompts Nathanael’s confession: “Rabbi, you 
are the Son of God! You are the King of Israel!” (v. 49; cf. Thompson, 1988: 16-7; 
Van Hartingsveld, 1980: 29—-34).!49 The narrator arranges Jesus’ last utterance 
in two layers: first, Jesus raises a question concerning Nathanael’s belief and 
tells him that he is going to see greater things (v. 50);!5° and second, he says 
that Nathanael is going to see the heaven opened, and angels of God ascending 
and descending upon the Son of Man (v. 51).5! A paradigmatic reader of the 
story may notice the following two things at the semantic level of the story 
(cf. Louw, 1992: 17-20): first, the recruitment of the disciples is continued from 
the previous exchange (cf. Neyrey, 2007: 56—9);!5" and second, Jesus’ identity is 
further revealed through more christological titles (i.e., ‘about whom Moses 
in the law and also the prophets wrote, ‘Jesus son of Joseph from Nazareth, 
‘King of Israel) and ‘Son of Man’; cf. Plastaras, 1972: 70-1).!53 According to Dodd 
(1963: 312), “the original Sitz im Leben for the formation of this dialogue is the 
Christian mission in controversy with Jewish opposition.’ The use of the fulfill- 
ment formulae and the christological titles reveal this factor. The role of the 
narrator is obvious in vv. 43—45a, 46a, 46b, 47a, 48a, 48b, 49a, 50a, and 51a.!54 


148 Robertson (1932: 30; cf. Késtenberger, 2004: 83) states that, “ ‘Being under the fig tree; accu- 
sative present participle agreeing with oe. The fig tree was a familiar object in Palestine, 
probably in leaf at this time, the accusative with nó may suggest that Nathanael had 
withdrawn there for prayer.” 

149 Cf. Painter, 1993: 185; Bultmann, 1971: 107; Brown, 1966: 81-91; Moloney, 1998: 55-62; 
Beasley-Murray, 1987: 27-30. 

150 The narrator distinguishes Jesus’ last two sayings with the help of narrative notes (see 
vv. 50a, 51a). 

151 Painter (1993: 187-88) says that, “with the introduction of 1:51 the miracle (sign) of 21—11 
can no longer be seen as the fulfillment of the promise (of 1:50). What is promised in 1:51 
is a vision of the heavenly Son of Man whose exaltation to heaven by way of the cross is in 
focus in this gospel, but finds fulfillment in no single event such as 21—711.” 

152 Stibbe (1993: 15-6; cf. Kermode, 1979: chap. 1) distinguishes among three kinds of readers: 
first, the historical readers (or original readers) whom the author was addressing in the 
first century; second, the first-time readers are simply newcomers to John’s story, people 
who are reading the gospel for the first time; and third, the paradigmatic readers: It is only 
as first-time readers progress to a constant re-reading that they start to become aware of 
the deep subtleties of John’s storytelling. Neyrey (2007: 56) says, “No volunteers ever suc- 
ceed in becoming disciples, not even the Greeks in 12:20-22.” 

153 Refer to Van der Watt, 2007: 13. 

154 Cf. Brown, 1966: 81-91; Késtenberger, 2004: 78-87; Moloney, 1998: 55-62; Barrett, 1978: 183; 
Stibbe, 1993: 39-42. 
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The content and the meaning of the dialogue are amplified by the help of the 
narrative framework of the exchange. 

As in the case of the third exchange, in the fourth also the content and 
form are interwoven together.> The plot structures of both the third and 
the fourth exchanges, as Stibbe (1993: 39) says, “share the same formal char- 
acteristics (‘the call story’),”45° as follows: first, the implicit dialogues (v. 43b; 
cf. vv. 36-37; cf. Painter, 1993: 184-5; Blomberg, 2001: 82-5) at the beginning 
of both the exchanges share formal resemblances; second, Andrew and Peter 
from Bethsaida in the third exchange shares resemblances with Philip from 
Bethsaida in the fourth (v. 44); third, the two disciples [i-e., Andrew and the 
anonymous one] heard about and followed Jesus in the third exchange with 
Jesus finds Philip and invites him to follow in the fourth (v. 44b; cf. v. 37); fourth, 
Jesus’ saying come and see to the two disciples with Philip’s saying come and see 
to Nathaniel (v. 46b; cf. v. 39a; see Smith, 2005: 206-11);!5” fifth, Andrew’s saying 
“we have found the Messiah” with Philip’s saying “we have found the one Moses 
wrote about” (v. 45; cf. v. 41); sixth, Jesus’ call of Simon Peter as the Rock with 
his description of Nathanael as a true Israelite (v. 47; cf. v. 42); and seventh, the 
two disciples’ addressing of Jesus as Rabbi with Nathanael’s Rabbi addressing 
(v. 49; cf. v. 38). In John 1:43-51, a chain of speech-units develops, i.e., between 
Jesus and Philip (v. 43b), Philip and Nathanael (vv. 45-46), and Nathanael 
and Jesus (vv. 47-51). Just as Andrew brought Peter to Jesus, in the fourth 
exchange Philip brings Nathanael to Jesus (vv. 46—47a; cf. v. 42); just as Jesus 
utters about Peter (v. 42), here Nathanael utters about Jesus (v. 49).!58 The lin- 
guistic and ideological phenomena of the two exchanges are synonymous to 
one another (cf. Funk, 1988: 1—2; Michaels, 1984/1989: 37—44). Similar words 
and styles in these two exchanges are syntactically arranged by the narrator 
aiming toward the plot structure of the story (cf. Du Toit, 2009: 269-72).159 A 
strategic ordering of information is actualized by the narrator through the 


155 Via (1967; cf. Resseguie, 2005: 24) states that, the content and form of a literary work are 
inseparable. 

156 Moore (1989: 14; cf. Lincoln, 2000: 159; Stibbe, 1994b: 32-53; Brant, 2004: 32—42) states that, 
“Utilizing insights that go back at least to Aristotle, we can define a plot as a set of events 
linked by temporal succession and causality.” 

157 “Come and See” phraseology is a usual Johannine usage to invite to a new scene or situa- 
tion (also see v. 39). 

158 See Moloney, 1998: 55-62; Késtenberger, 2004: 78-87; Barrett, 1978: 183-6. 

159 The semantic and syntactic groupings within the NT writings are emphasized by Du Toit 
(2009: 269-72). Genette (1980: 40) takes up the aspect of “syntactic relationships between 
sections” in the narrative analysis. 
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cohesive display of utterances, actions and events in the exchange (cf. Brant, 
2004: 33).160 

At the beginning of the third exchange, John the Baptist stood with two of 
his disciples (v. 35), but in the fourth exchange, Jesus decides to go to Galilee 
(i.e., ‘going out, on a move). Jesus’ movement over against John’s standing posi- 
tion can be considered as a narrative tactic in order to contrast the advanc- 
ing mission of Jesus with the culmination of John’s witnessing (cf. Michaels, 
1984/1989: 37—44).!6! Jesus’ statement, “an Israelite in whom there is no deceit,” 
informs the reader about the character of Nathanael (v. 47b).!6? Nathanael’s 
surprised question, how does Jesus know him, is answered with an even more 
surprising affirmation (v. 48). His confession, “Rabbi, you are the Son of God! 
You are the King of Israel!” is marked with christological inferences.!6 Here 
the dialogue proper is framed with the help of several other devices like inter- 
rogations (vv. 46, 48), exclamations (vv. 47, 48, 49), historic present (v. 45), 
‘Amen, Amen’ formula (v.51), and apocalyptic saying (v. 51).164 Philip’s comment 
to Nathanael, “We have found him about whom Moses in the law and also 
the prophets wrote,” is a vivid example of the promise to fulfillment formula 185 
Nathanael’s question “Can anything good come from Nazareth?” sounds like a 
local proverb.166 


160 For more details about the aspect of cohesion in poetry, read Traugott and Pratt, 1980: 21. 

161 A noticeable thing is that as Jesus takes control in the rest of the gospel story, the role of 
John the Baptist diminishes. 

162 Ridderbos (1987/1997: 90) comments that, “the reference is not primarily to the true Israel 
but to the inner disposition associated with the knowledge of the true God as this is found 
in Israel.” 

163 Ridderbos (1987/1997: 91; cf. Smith, 1999: 76-77) says that, “Both ‘Son of God, with which 
he acknowledges Jesus (whom he addresses as ‘Rabbi’: cf. v. 38), and ‘King of Israel’ are 
intended—in line with Old Testament predictions and Jewish expectations—as messi- 
anic titles (cf. 2 Sam 7:14; Psalm 2:7; Matthew 16:16; Rom 1:14).” See Pancaro, 1975: 288-304. 

164 The use of historic present makes the narrator convey a live message with the reader. 
Stibbe (1993: 41) states that, “By having characters speaking in the present tense, the 
Gospel recreates the living aspect of speech characteristics of oral storytelling.” 

165 Jesus as the fulfillment of the Law of Moses and Prophets is being introduced (cf. v. 45). 
Koester (1990: 30) says, “The encounter between Jesus and Nathanael unfolds through a 
subtle interweaving of oT allusions.” 

166 Moloney (1998: 61; cf. Stibbe, 1993: 42; Drewermann, 2003: 84-98) says that, “The prover- 
bial nature of this question suggests that it may have been a common enough saying. 
However, there is no evidence for such a proverb outside John 1:46.” Other examples of 
possible/potential Johannine proverbs are: 2:10; 3:8; 4:35, 37, 44; 12:24, 25a} 13:16; 15:13, 20. 
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Implicit dialogue (vv. 444) > 


Dialogues Explicit dialogue (wv. 4546) D> Narrative Unit 


Explicit dialogue (vv. 47-51) 


FIGURE 11 The three-layer dialogue within the narrative framework. 


In the dialogue proper the narrator forms two major inclusions: first, Jesus’ 
utterance to Philip “Follow me” (1:43) with the end of the gospel (21:19);!67 
and second, Nathanael’s christological utterance in 1:49 with Thomas’ utter- 
ance in 20:28.!68 The irony of the exchange is inferred from the following state- 
ments: first, in the disciples’ superficial statement of faith, “We have found him 
about whom Moses in the law and also the prophets wrote, Jesus son of Joseph 
from Nazareth” (cf. Duke, 1985: 58; Neyrey, 2007: 57);!6° and second, Nathanael’s 
question, “Can anything good come out of Nazareth?” (cf. Van Hartingsveld, 
1980: 29-34).!7° All the utterance units, movements, and actions within the 
narrative work as a unified whole to make the story ‘tellable’ The fourth 
exchange begins as a narrative (vv. 43—45a) with an implicit dialogue (v. 43b), 
develops through an explicit dialogue (vv. 45b—46), and ends with another 
explicit dialogue (vv. 47b-51; see Figure 11).!7! Thus, in this section also implicit 
and explicit dialogues are described as component parts of the narrative.!”2 


167 Schnackenburg (1980: 1:313) is of the view that, “Jesus’ summons, ‘Follow me!” makes the 
meeting with Philip like the Synoptic stories of the call of the disciples (cf. Mark 2:14; par. 
10:21 par. Luke 9:59).” 

168 Nathanael’s doublet confession “Rabbi, you are the Son of God! You are the King of Israel!” 
is stylistically similar to Thomas’ doublet confession “My Lord and my God!” Cf. Newman 
and Nida, 1980: 47-53; Blomberg, 2001: 82-5. 

169 Irony is located in 1:45 by Barrett, 1978: 184; Bernard, 1929: 1:62; Morris, 1995: 165; Duke, 
1985: 60, 90. 

170 Refer to Kostenberger, 2004: 81; Duke, 1985: 54. 

171 Many of the Johannine dialogues could be understood as summaries of their original 
dialogues. Chatman (1978: 68) says, “Summarized dialogue—the gist of what a character 
said, but punctuated as a single quotation—occurs in novelists.” Most of the implied dia- 
logues (also the explicit dialogues) in John are to be understood from this principle. 

172 See Moloney, 1998: 55-62; Késtenberger, 2004: 78-87; Bennema, 2009: 47-52, 64-8; Brown, 
1966: 81-91. 
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The three-layer dialogue maintains an A to B, B to C, and C to A format.!”? It 
begins with Jesus’ statement to Philip in v. 43 and ends with another statement 
of Jesus to Nathanael (v. 51). The chain of conversations maintains a cyclical 
formula as the initiator himself concludes the dialogue (v. 43b and v. 51). 

The revelatory nature of the dialogue contributes to the functional aspects 
of the exchange.!”4 Three prominent characters of the story, i.e., Jesus, Philip, 
and Nathanael, through their utterances, actions, and movements reveal the 
role of the protagonist!“ The revelatory function of the dialogue is dominant 
at three levels: first, the words of Philip reveal the prophetic and fulfillment 
role of Jesus (v. 45); second, the words of Nathanael reveal the messianic role 
of Jesus (v. 49); and third, the words of Jesus reveal his apocalyptic and escha- 
tological role as the Son of Man (v. 51).!”6 The aspect of the ‘divinity of Jesus’ is 
emphasized (cf. vv. 45, 49, 50, 51) over against his humanity as ‘son of Joseph 
from Nazareth’ (v. 45).!”” The repeated references about the revelation (and 
the ‘divinity of Jesus’) persuade the reader to believe and follow him. The pre- 
sentation of the plot by way of semantic and syntactic phenomena helps to 
involve the reader pragmatically into the story (cf. Drewermann, 2003: 84-98; 
Michaels, 1984/1989: 37-44).!’8 Robbins (1996: 1) states that, “texts are perfor- 
mances of language,” and in John the performance of language is convincingly 
brought out through the appearance of dialogues. The performative function 
of the story is more obvious through the present tense verbal forms used in 
the dialogue (cf. vv. 43b, 45b, 46, 47a, 48a, 48b, 49b, 50b, 51b) than through the 
past tense verbal forms in the narrative (cf. vv. 43a, 44—45a, 46a, 46b, 47a, 48a, 
48b, 49a, 50a, 51a).!”9 According to Warren and Wellek (1955: 12), “It [i.e., literary 


173 The character movements and the breaks within the narrative form a three layer dialogue 
in vv. 43-51. The characters are: A = Jesus; B = Philip; and C = Nathanael. 

174 Cf. Blomberg, 2001: 82-5; Painter, 1993: 184-5; Carson, 1991: 157-66; Newman and Nida, 
1980: 47-53. 

175 Though Philip and Nathanael are active characters within the exchange, Jesus’ character 
is foregrounded as the central figure. 

176 While the three characters dialogue at the three layers of the exchange, their utterance 
units foreground Jesus. Similarly, the point of view of the narrator is supportive to the 
point of view of the protagonist. Cf. Carson, 1991: 157-66; Blomberg, 2001: 82-5. 

177 Jesus’ disciple-making initiative, his ironic role as the Son of God, and his involvement as 
a rhetoric dialoguer are some of the important highlights of the story. 

178 The semantic domains coupled with the syntactic aspects of the story (as outlined in the 
‘content’ and ‘form’ sections above) persuade the reader, not merely to remain as a reader, 
but as a person who gets involved in the story. Read more about the semiotic aspects, 
Greimas and Courtés, 1979: 240-2; Baldick, 1990: 201-2. 

179 Cf. Chatman, 1978: 63; Thomaskutty, 2014: 79. 
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language] has its expressive side; it conveys the tone and attitude of the speaker 
or writer ... it also wants to influence the attitude of the reader, persuade him, 
and ultimately change him.” The attitudes of the characters and the narrator 
are expressed through their verbal exchanges in active voice format.!®° This 
feature of the language of the story makes the reader feel the contemporaneity 
of it. The narrator’s language is impressive to the reader, as Harrop (1992: 10) 
rightly puts it, “What impresses the audience is gestures, movements, sounds 
and images.”!*! Jesus’ disciple-making process is continued and new characters 
like Philip and Nathanael are added to the nucleus of his group.!®2 

In the exchange, Jesus’ role as an interactive, disciple-making, and revela- 
tory figure is brought conspicuously to the notice of the reader.!®3 Profound 
themes, like discipleship, promise and fulfillment, and christological themes 
and titles (see vv. 45b, 49, 50, and 51), are well introduced through dialogue lay- 
ers. The reader is brought to the level of thinking that utterances and dialogues 
are used primarily to promote discipleship and the mission of disciple-making. 
Moreover, at the rhetorical-emancipatory paradigm of the text, the reader is 
invited to discipleship and disciple-making.!** The three-layer development 
of the dialogue marks the unravelling or resolution of the plot-structure 
(cf. Resseguie, 2005: 205; Schmidt, 2000: 51-6). 


Fifth Exchange (2:1-12) 
While the former four exchanges mostly focus on the identity of Jesus through 
‘dialogue, the focus of the fifth exchange is revelation of Jesus’ identity through 


180 While the narrative section dominates in wv. 35-42, in vv. 43-51 the dialogue section dom- 
inates over the narrative. See Moloney, 1998: 55-62; Késtenberger, 2004: 78-87; Beasley- 
Murray, 1987: 27—30; Bennema, 2009: 47-52, 64-8; Brown, 1966: 81-91. 

181 Harrop (1992:10) further says that, “These become, in the language of semiotics, the ‘signs’ 
that theatre sends out and which the audience recognizes.’ 

182 While Andrew, the anonymous disciple of John, and Peter were the followers on the third 
day, Philip and Nathanael are added to the group on the fourth day. 

183 When the story develops from vv. 35-42 to vv. 43-51, the narrator introduces Jesus as a 
communicative and interactive personality. 

184 Fiorenza (2001: 43—44; cf. Fiorenza, 1992) considers several paradigms during the pro- 
cess of feminist biblical hermeneutics such as ‘the Doctrinal-Revelatory paradigm, ‘the 
Scientific-Positivist paradigm, ‘the Hermeneutic-Cultural paradigm, and ‘the Rhetorical- 
Emancipatory paradigm. The Rhetorical-Emancipatory paradigm “is not so much inter- 
ested in dogmatic proof, spiritual edification, scientific facts, or cultural sublimation. 
Rather, it investigates the way in which biblical texts exercise influence and power in 
social and religious life.” 
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‘dialogue’ and ‘action’ (cf. Schmidt, 2000: 57-68; Van Hartingsveld, 1980: 35-8).185 
As a continuation of the anaphora (1:29, 35, 43), here the narrator begins the 
narrative by indicating the aspect of time, ‘on the third day’ (cf. McHugh, 2009: 
176; Brown, 1966: 1:97).!8° In the first Cana narrative (2:1-12; cf. 4:46-54; see 
Kermode, 1987: 449; Olsson, 1974: 18), the narrator incorporates movements and 
actions of the characters, i.e., the central event of the episode [i.e., the turning 
of water into wine] and the dialogues, within the narrative framework.!®’ The 
role of Mary is introduced as the initiator of the dialogue in order to solve a 
problem (cf. Moloney, 1998: 67; Drewermann, 2003: 99—118).!8° She begins the 
dialogue by bringing an important concern before Jesus, i.e., the lack of wine at 
a wedding banquet (v. 3b).!8° Jesus’ question to her (v. 4a) coupled with the enig- 
matic statement (v. 4b; cf. 7:30; 8:20; 12:27) prove the fact that he works under 
a ‘greater authority’ and he is ‘obedient to a higher voice’ (cf. Brant, 2011: 56-7; 
Plastaras, 1972: 73-80).19° Neyrey (2007: 63) says, “When Jesus declares that ‘my 
hour has not yet come, this speaks of God’s providential orchestration of Jesus’ 
high status as he begins his return to God and glory.” When Mary turns to the 
servants and commands them to do whatever Jesus tells them (v. 5), it reveals 


185 In chapter two, two deeds of Jesus are in view (vv. 1-12; 13-22). A group of witnesses or 
“walk-on” characters may include the family members, the servants, disciples of Jesus, 
and mostly the invited guests of the wedding. 

186 Mlakuzhyil (1987: 146-7; cf. Brant, 2011: 55; Bernard, 1929: 72) indicates the way John 2:1-12 
distinguishes it from the previous exchanges, both in the literary-chronological indica- 
tion and the characteristic vocabulary. 

187 Strange (1992: 1:827; cf. McHugh, 2009: 177) says that Cana of Galilee is “a village men- 
tioned in the gospel of John. It was called ‘of Galilee’ probably to distinguish it from the 
Kanah of Asher in the territory of Tyre.’ Jesus’ figure is brought in, in an entirely differ- 
ent way, as an invited guest, a performer of signs, a glorious figure, and the one who 
stayed together with his mother, his brothers, and his disciples as a human. See Bernard, 
1929: 1:72. 

188 Painter (1993: 189-91) considers Mary as a “quester” and discusses the implicit nature of 
the narrative framework of the story. 

189 See Robertson, 1932: 34; Jones, 2008: 7; McHugh, 2009: 179; Seesemann, 1967: 5:163. 

190 Culpepper (1983: 133) records that, “She [Mary] has been seen as representing Judaism, 
Jewish Christianity, the new Eve, and the Church.” Bernard (1929: 75-6; cf. McHugh, 2009: 
182; Nicol, 1972: 128; Morris, 1995: 158-60; Culpepper, 1983: 133) says that it “means primar- 
ily, in this context, that the moment had not come for Jesus to intervene; that He was 
conscious of the failure of the wine, and did not need to be reminded of it. At the proper 
moment, He would act, if necessary.’ Refer to Jones, 2008: 8; Reinhartz, 1994: 569; Brown, 
1966: 1:99; Plastaras, 1972: 73-80. 
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her confidence in the ‘telling’ character of Jesus.!9! Semantically, the first two 
layers of dialogue (vv. 3—4 and v. 5) emphasize the major concerns like ‘lack of 
wine’ (v. 3b), Jesus’ waiting for the hour’ (v. 4), and ‘Mary’s confidence in Jesus’ 
telling’ (v. 5; cf. Reinhartz, 1994: 568; Van Hartingsveld, 1980: 35-8). The narrator 
of the story amplifies these concerns with the help of narrative notes (vv. 1-2, 
3a). The implicit nature of the dialogue is brought to the notice of the reader: 
first, as Mary speaks to the servants and the servants remain silent in the sec- 
ond layer (v. 5); and second, as they respond to Jesus’ commands through the 
action in the third layer (vv. 7-8). The narrative notes and the explicit and the 
implicit dialogues bring the reader toward a situation of suspense at the first 
half of the exchange. The second layer of dialogue is followed by a symbolic 
narration about the six water jars (cf. Brown, 1966: 1:100; Hakola, 2005: 87-9).19? 

Jesus’ telling nature is shown to the reader through his imperatives in 
vv. 7-8.!93 His two commands to the stewards (vv. 7b and 8b) and their action 
in v. 8b make a third layer of dialogue in implicit format. The exchange ends 
with the chief steward’s calling of the bridegroom and his final statement in 
v.10 (cf. Michaels, 1984/1989: 45-9; Plastaras, 1972: 73-80).!94 As Reinhartz (1994: 
568; cf. Boice, 1975: 197-204) says, “the water has become wine, the quality of 
which is praised by the chief steward.” The chief steward’s words are stated 
in order to surprise the reader about the extraordinary performance of Jesus 
(cf. Tovey, 1997: 99).!95 The reader of the story infers a face to face dialogue 
between the chief steward and the bridegroom. That is implicit within the 
narration (cf. vv. 9—10). The method of recapitulation is employed in v. 11.196 
Moloney (1998: 69; cf. Nicol, 1972: 122; Painter, 1975: 51) says that, “The tension 
between the ‘not yet’ of the hour of Jesus (cf. v. 4) and the ‘now’ of the miracle 
story (cf. v. 10) is present in the narrators comment that in this, the begin- 
ning of his signs (v. 11), the õóķa of Jesus was manifested, and the disciples 


191 Mary’s confidence in Jesus is revealed through her command to the servants, “Do what- 
ever he tells you.” Her command is a witness for Jesus’ telling character. See Blomberg, 
2001: 85-7; Painter, 1993: 189-92. 

192 See Jones, 2008: 8; Kermode, 1987: 449. 

193 The fifth exchange (2:1-12) has a narration (vv. 1-3a), an explicit dialogue (vv. 3b-4), an 
implicit dialogue (v. 5), a narration (v. 6), an implicit dialogue (vv. 7-8), a narration (v. 9); 
an implicit dialogue (v. 10), and a narration (vv. 1-12) sequence. 

194 Cf. Vincent, 1969: 82. 

195 Hendriksen (1961: 1:117) interprets that, “he [the Chief Steward] was greatly surprised to 
see this wine, and especially was he surprised when he tasted it. It was wine such as he 
had never tasted before, so excellent in quality.” 

196 See Lindars, 1972: 131-2; Newman and Nida, 1980: 55-63; Blomberg, 2001: 85-7; Painter, 
1993: 189-92. 
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believed in him.”!%’ As Moloney rightly states, the narrator’s bringing together 
of the themes, like performance of a sign, revelation of glory, and the disciples’ 
belief in Jesus, is presented with the help of dialogical language and progres- 
sion (cf. Késtenberger, 1999: 72-4; Brodie, 1993: 171-6).!98 Thus the content of 
the fifth exchange establishes the revelation of God's glory in Jesus. 

After analyzing the content of the fifth exchange, our attempt now is to see 
the way the form of the dialogue develops in relation to the content.!%° The 
five acts or stages in the exchange structure, suggested by Hitchcock (1923: 16; 
cf. Stibbe, 1994: 35; Culpepper, 1983: 89-90), can be identified as follows: first, 
the beginning: the lack of wine at the wedding banquet; second, the develop- 
ment towards the central point: Mary’s dialogue with Jesus and her command 
to the servants; third, the central point: Jesus’ implicit dialogue with the ser- 
vants and the turning of water into wine; fourth, the development toward the 
end: the steward’s tasting of the wine, the irony of his ignorance and the call 
of the bridegroom; and fifth, the end: the ironic dialogue between the steward 
and the bridegroom (cf. Boice, 1975: 197-204; Késtenberger, 1999: 72—4).2°° The 
plot of the story develops from the suspense of the first half (vv. 3-5) to the 
surprise of the second half (vv. 6-11). Resseguie (2001: 177) says that, “Suspense 
is heightened with the reference to ‘my hour’... this ‘hour, in some way, shapes 
his point of view and actions” (v. 4b).2°! The ‘sign event’ placed at the centre 
of the exchange (vv. 7-8) is the dividing line between the ‘suspense’ and the 
‘surprise. The plot structure of the story, as indicated above, is inclusive of four 


197 Michaels (1984/1989: 47-8) comments that, “A sense of ‘already, but not yet’ pervades the 
narrative. Jesus displays his glory and his disciples come to faith, but only after a clear sig- 
nal to the reader that this revelation is provisional and not final (v. 4). The proper time for 
Jesus’ ‘glorification’ is at his death (cf. 12:23; 13:31; 171, 5), and that time has not yet come.” 

198 Nicol (1972: 114; cf. Dodd, 1960: 299-300) states that, “V. 1b shows that the performing of 
the sign was at the same time revelation of glory, and as we shall see, the glory is con- 
nected with the deeper meaning which John sees in the miracle of the wine.” 

199 See Resseguie, 2005: 26; Collins, 1986: 2-7; Hellholm, 1986: 17-22; Aune, 1986: 65-91. 

200 Hitchcock (1923/1993: 16; quoted in Stibbe, 1994: 35) summarizes that, “There is the begin- 
ning, the development towards the central point, the central point, the development 
towards the end, the end.” All these stages within the story help the reader to follow the 
narrative step by step. Stibbe (1993: 47) sees the elements of comedy in the plot-structure 
of John 211-11. 

201 Thatcher (2001: 269; cf. Carey and Snodgrass, 1999: 131-2; Baldick, 1990: 190; Anderson, 
2011) considers Jesus’ statement, “My hour has not yet come” (2:4b), as a riddle statement. 
He (2001: 271) says that, “the riddles of FG are portrayed in the social contexts in which 
riddles are typically delivered in oral cultures, that is, in dialogues between Jesus and 
other characters.” 
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layers of dialogue: first, between Jesus and Mary (vv. 3b—4);2? second, between 
Mary and the servants (v. 5); third, between Jesus and the servants (vv. 7-8; 
cf. Gench, 2007: 11);?°3 and fourth, between the steward and the bridegroom 
(v. 10; see Figure 12).2°4 The first layer is sustained in the form of an explicit 
dialogue (vv. 3b—4), but the second, the third, and the fourth layers are ordered 
as implicit dialogues.2% The two layers of dialogues (i.e., vv. 3b—4 and v. 5) in 
the first half of the exchange are orienting the attention of the reader toward 
the sign/action-centric and glory-focused dialogue in vv. 7-8.2°6 The exchange 
ends with an ironic dialogue in v. 10.207 The order of the dialogues within the 
exchange invites the attention of the reader towards its plot-structure. 

The dialogue structure of the fifth exchange can also be analyzed with the 
help of Giblin’s sequential theory. Giblin’s (1980: 197-211; cf. Neyrey, 2007: 65) 
literary examination of John classifies some of the stories as sharing a common 
sequence of stages: a request to Jesus, his negative response, and then his even- 
tual positive action.2°8 While narrating the request-rebuke-response pattern of 
dialogue in wv. 3-8, Jesus’ ‘from above’ aspects are brought to the notice of the 
reader.?°9 It is important to notice that the dialogue not only follows a request- 
rebuke-response format (vv. 3-8; cf. 4:46-54) but also ends with an encomium 
(v. 1).240 The narrator’s request-rebuke-response format achieves the following 


202 See Lieu, 1998: 62; Duke, 1985: 50-1; Jones, 2008: 8. 

203 Refer to Brant, 2004: 87. 

204 The words of the steward in v. 10 are “presented essentially in the form of a joke” They 
comprise the punch line (cf. Duke, 1985: 83; Wallace, 1996: 297). 

205 The event order and the narrative order of the dialogue go in parallel line (i.e., without 
much anachronies). Cf. Genette, 1980: 36; Culpepper, 1983: 54. Brant (2004: 87) is right 
when she talks about Johannine words: “words accompany implicit gestures and move- 
ments.” This feature helps the reader to ponder deep into the implicit tenets of dialogue. 

206 Gench (2007: 12) makes clear that, “Miracles, in John, are referred to as ‘signs, which is 
to say that their significance lies in that to which they point: the true identity of the one 
who performed them.” Koester considers the Cana sign miracle as a ‘symbolic’ activity. He 
(1995: 1; cf. Mlakuzhyil, 1987: 149) says that “the significance of the act is introduced by a 
conversation.” 

207 See Duke, 1985: 83. 

208 Cf. Blomberg, 2001: 85-7; Newman and Nida, 1980: 55-63; Carson, 1991: 166-75; Painter, 
1993: 189-92. 

209 Witherington’s (1995: 77; cf. Painter, 1993: 156; Boice, 1975: 197-204) critique of Painter is 
apt to quote here: “Though Painter has seen this story as a quest story, it might be bet- 
ter called a request story, for Mary is not after Jesus, but after obtaining something from 
Jesus.” See Késtenberger, 2004: 93; Carson, 1991: 173. 

210 Refer to Baldick, 1990: 67; Carey and Snodgrass, 1999: 53-4. 
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goals: first, it reveals the identity of Jesus as the performer of signs;#!! and sec- 
ond, it impacts the paradigmatic reader for positive action.?! The positive and 
responsive action at the end of the story can be seen as a disclosure of the glory 
of Jesus in order to dialogue well with the reader (see Figure 12).715 

The plot of the story can be structured with the help of utterance forms 
and literary devices. The narrator’s use of the historic present tense (Aéyet at 
VV. 3, 4, 5) 7, 8, 10), the minor inclusio of “Cana of Galilee” (vv. 1 and 11), and the 
major inclusio between the first and second Cana signs (21-11 and 4:46-54) 
add force to the dramatic and literary style of the story.?!+ These literary com- 
ponents of the story also work together for a forceful dialogue between the 
narrator and the reader.” As Powell (1990: 25) says, the implied author guides 
the reader through the use of a narrator and the narrative devices.”!® The A€yet 
(i.e., “saying” in vv. 3, 4, 5, 7, 8,10; and also Aéyy in v. 5) language of the exchange 
reveals the active voice communication of the snippet.2!” The narrative 


Explicit dialogue (vv. 3-4) _ > 


Implicit dialogue (v. 5) > 


Narrative Unit 


Dialogues 


Implicit dialogue (vv. 7-8) ae 


Implicit dialogue (vv. 9-10) D 


FIGURE 12 The four-layer dialogue within the narrative framework. 


211 [Itis the first time the term sign is used in the gospel in v. 1. See Carson, 1991: 166-75; 
Blomberg, 2001: 85-7. 

212 Michaels (1984/1989: 48) says that, “The juxtaposition of 119-51 and 21-1 in the text of 
John’s Gospel allows each to interpret the other. Jesus is now ‘revealed to Israel’ (1:31). 

213 Helms (1988: 83-84) makes the comparison that “In the Synoptics, faith precedes the 
miracle; in John, the miracle precedes faith, for Jesus’ ‘signs’ are those things by which he 
‘revealed his glory [8d&av] and led his disciples to believe in him’ (John 2:11).” 

214 See Mlakuzhyil, 1987: 146; Painter, 1993: 189-92; Blomberg, 2001: 85-7; Carson, 1991: 166-75. 

215 Duke (1985: 13) says, “He who inaugurated his work with the excellent new wine of joy 
must in the hour when that work is ‘finished’ receive bitter wine of death.” 

216 Powell (1990: 25; cf. Windisch, 1993: 62-3; Muilenburg, 1993: 65-76) considers the ‘narra- 
tor’ as “the voice that the implied author uses to tell the story.’ 

217 For more details about the story from a scientific discourse and narrative-critical point of 
view read Van Tilborg, 1993: 3-7. Van Tilborg also describes Jesus’ familial relationships in 
John. 
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framework of the exchange reveals the following format: “On the third day” 
(v.1) and “they remained there for a few days” (v.12). It is similar with the formu- 
laic story telling style, “Once upon a time... and they lived happily ever after” 
(cf. Brant, 2011: 59).?!8 This feature of the narrative is rhetorical as it fosters 
a dialogue interaction between the narrator and the reader.2!® The hour- and 
sign-centric and glory-focused natures of the dialogue generate anticipation of 
the coming events (cf. Genette, 1980: 40; Culpepper, 1983: 56).22° In short, the 
dialogue in 21-1 is, in the words of Hitchcock (1993: 17), a “vividly depicted” 
one through the artistic style of the narrator (cf. Brodie, 1993: 171-6).?7! 

After analyzing the content and form of the dialogue, our next attempt is to 
look at the functional dynamics of the exchange. The exchange brings a transi- 
tion as it ends an episode of several exchanges (1:19-2:12) and begins a series of 
sign stories (2:1-11; cf. 4:46-54; 51-18; 6:1-14, 15-21; 9:1-41; 11-44).2?? The story 
maintains: first, an ordering of events by plotting the four layers of dialogue 


along with the movements and actions of the characters; second, causal links 
with the previous four exchanges of dialogue through revelatory aspects; and 
third, empathy by generating positive thinking in the reader.?2% All of these 
characteristics are peculiar to most of the Greco-Roman dramas, romances 
or novels, and biographies (cf. Hock, 1988: 127-46; Hock, 2000: 1008-10). The 
narrator of the story uses these elements in order to persuade the reader. In 


218 In our story-preoccupied gospel criticism, we consider the development of the story 
within the narrative framework. “Being preoccupied with story means,” Moore (1989: 14) 
says, “most of all, being preoccupied with plot and character.’ 

219 Dodd (1960: 297) does not consider 2:1-12 as part of the introduction to the gospel but 
only as part of the section 2:11-4:42. 

220 Witherington (1995: 79; cf. Maniparampil, 2004: 200) says that, “There is a focus in this 
gospel on Jesus’ time—the time for decisive action that manifests Christ’s glory and ful- 
fills God’s will.” The expression in v. 11 is always used to indicate the passion and glorifica- 
tion of Jesus. Servotte (1992/1994: 13) says that the Cana incident “reveals something valid 
about Jesus and it is, therefore, a sign of the hidden reality of his being; but it is also a sign 
of another sign, namely the crucifixion which, in this gospel, is the supreme revelation.’ 

221 Hitchcock (1993: 17) says that, “The details are related as by an eye-witness, who succeeds 
in conveying a distinct impression of aloofness and mediation in the Lord’s manner that 
prepares one for His subsequent appearance and action in the Temple.” 

222 See Dodd, 1960: 297; Mlakuzhyil, 1987: 148-9. 

223 In making sense of a narrative, readers are especially attentive to links that are estab- 
lished between the events that are related. Typical links include explicit or implicit indi- 
cations that one event causes another to happen or at least make the occurrence of the 
subsequent event possible or likely. See Powell, 1995: 224, 245-6. The causal links of rev- 
elation are seen in the identity questions and answers (1:19-28), in the christological titles 
(1:25-27, 29, 36, 41, 45, 49, 51; 2:5, 10), and the explicit reference of ‘revelation’ (1:31; 2:11). 
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the exchange, dialogue is used as a literary means to communicate the subject 
matter with rhetorical effects. The direct speeches [or active voice statements | 
employed in the literary work have more persuasive power than the indirect 
[or passive voice] statements (see vv. 3b—5, 7—8a, 10; cf. vv. 1-3a, 6, 8b-9, 1; 
cf. O’Keefe, 2001: 575-83).224 Mary’s request and Jesus’ rebuke in the first half 
of the episode (vv. 3b—4) are identified as the central parts of the dialogue 
(cf. Drewermann, 2003: 99-118; Van Hartingsveld, 1980: 35-8).275 The narrator 
recapitulates the entire exchange (so also the episode in v. 11) after introducing 
the kernel aspects through dialogues and Jesus’ central action [i.e., the sign].26 
The main purpose of the narrative is “revealing the glory” of Jesus (v. u). The 
dialogue, the movements, and the action of the characters are used to facilitate 
the revelatory function of the exchange. The story progresses when a conflict 
is developed (v. 3a), dialogues take place (vv. 3b—4, 5, 7-8, 10), an action is per- 
formed (vv. 7-8), and an enigmatic utterance occurs (v. 10). The use of external 
proofs within the exchange has to be seen as evidences that substantiate Jesus’ 
divine claims in the previous four exchanges.??7 

The narrator-and-reader dialogue is at the core of the story as the narra- 
tive technique opts for a ‘heart-to-heart’ conversation. Thiselton (1992: 1) finds 
that “readers’ interactions and engagements with texts” are important. The use 
of oral language (in the form of dialogue), progressive plot-structure, literary 
devices like irony (v. 10), inclusio (vv. 1-2 with v. 11), riddle (v. 4b; cf. Anderson, 
2011), and the symbolic role of wine (vv. 3, 9-10) are rhetorical as they invite 
the attention of the reader toward the story. Johannine communication is not 
only vocal and movement-oriented but also action-focused (cf. Craig, 2001: 
125-37).228 The presentation of static characters like servants, steward, and 
brothers of Jesus brings a sharp conflict with the dynamic characters like Jesus 
and Mary (cf. Nortjé-Meyer, 2009: 123-43; Boice, 1975: 197-204). Jesus’ reveal- 
ing of his glory by way of the sign exemplifies the highest point of recognition 
scenes in the episode (cf. Larsen, 2008: 54; Greimas and Courtés, 1982: 256-7).229 


224 While the utterance units of the dialogue are put in the active voice (except in the implicit 
dialogues), the narratives are put in passive voice format. 

225 Cf. Thompson, 1992: 379. 

226 See Duke, 1985: go. 

227 Salier (2004: 51; cf. Kennedy, 1984: 14) says that, “The reader is implicitly invited to join the 
disciples and draw the same conclusions.’ 

228 The narrator's emphasis on dialogue, movements of the characters, and their significant 
actions breathes life to the text. 

229 Culpepper (1983: 84) describes the story of the FG as “a death struggle over the recognition 
of Jesus as the revealer.” Brant (2004: 50; cf. Culpepper, 1983: 84) agrees with Culpepper 
that “anagnorisis permeates the plot.” Cf. Brant, 2004: 50; Lincoln, 2000: 162. 
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The implied reader of the story gathers more information about the point of 
view of Jesus, as Jesus is one who works in his own time and under a different 
authority, as he is a performer of signs, and as he is a revealer of glory. The 
information gathered from the previous four exchanges (and also from the first 
half of the fifth exchange) about the protagonist is now convincingly proved 
through a sign. Mary’s role as a witness implicitly refers to Jesus as a “teller” 
and performer (vv. 3, 5). The utterance of the steward from his ignorance deci- 
phers the glorious act of Jesus (v. 10). The above descriptions outline the way 
faith is generated in the disciples’ hearts. At the pragmatic level of the story, 
the narrator persuades the reader to believe in Jesus through the mediation of 
both the words uttered by the characters and by the sign performed by Jesus.29° 
Thus the language of the four-layer dialogue performatively interacts with the 
reader (cf. Van der Watt, 2010: 141-63). Having investigated the dialogue at the 
micro-level, in the following section we will look at the dialogues of 1:19-2:12 
from the meso-level. 


Meso-Analysis 


The above description enables us to classify the dialogue trends of John 1:19-2:12 
(cf. Schmidt, 2000: 39-69; Tovey, 1997: 215). The polyvalent approach we adopt 
in the study, through multiple levels and methods, helps us to understand dia- 
logue from a comprehensive point of view. A detailed analysis of the content, 
form, and function of the dialogues outlined above guide the reader to the 
following observations. The overarching tenet and form of the first exchange of 
dialogue (1:19-28) is a question-and-answer type (see Estes, 2013: 43—9).73! The 
content of the dialogue progresses through messianic questions and revelatory 


230 According to Fiorenza (1987: 387; quoted in Black, 2001: 9-10), “Rhetoric seeks to insti- 
gate a change of attitudes and motivations, it strives to persuade, to teach and to engage 
the hearer/reader by eliciting reactions, emotions, convictions, and identifications. The 
evaluative criterion for rhetoric is not aesthetics, but praxis.” The rhetorical impact of 
Jesus’ sign motivates the disciples and the readers of the story. It also instigates a change 
of attitude that will be resulted in ‘belief’ When talking about the function of literature 
Warren and Wellek (1955: 21) state: “the utility of literature is a pleasurable seriousness, 
i.e., not the seriousness of a duty which must be done or of a lesson to be learned but an 
aesthetic seriousness, a seriousness of perception.” 

231 The dialogue is formed out of five questions of the priests and Levites from Jerusalem and 
five answers of John the Baptist. 
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responses as it reveals that Jesus, not John, is the promised Messiah.23? The 
identity of Jesus, as the “Messiah,” “Lord” (v. 23), “the one who stands among 
them whom they do not know” (v. 26), “one who comes after” (v. 27a), and 
“the superior one” (v. 27b), is revealed before the reader from the point of view 
of John the Baptist.233 The second exchange (1:29-34) is formed as a double- 
layered monologue (i.e., John the Baptist’s ‘declaration’ and his ‘testimony, 
vv. 29b-31, 32b—34) in interaction with the extended dialogue framework of 
the episode. The Johannine phenomenon of dialogue leading to monologue 
begins here (cf. 31-21; 5:6-47). Dodd (1963: 251) rightly says that, “The structure 
of the passage has a general resemblance to Johannine patterns, but only so 
far as it consists of a sustained dialogue (vv. 19-27) followed by a monologue 
(vv. 29-34), with a short narrative-dialogue (vv. 35-39).” As a continuation of 
the first exchange, the monologue further reveals the identity of Jesus as the 
“Lamb of God” (v. 29), “the one who comes after but existed before” (v. 30), 
“the anointed one of God” (v. 33), and “Son of God” (v. 34).734 The revelatory 
intention of the monologue is made more explicit in v. 31 with the usage of the 
expression gavepw6h.295 

In structure, the third exchange (1:35-42) is a four-layered one, i.e., three 
implicit dialogues (vv. 36, 41, 42) and one explicit dialogue (vv. 38—39a).2%6 
While John [the Baptist] repeats the previous day’s testimony that Jesus is the 
“Lamb of God” (v. 36; cf. 29), Andrew witnesses that he had seen the “Messiah” 
(v. 41b).237 While in the first two exchanges Jesus is revealed as the “Messiah” in 


232 The revelatory aspects are introduced through testimonial or confessional tone (v. 26), 
promise-to-fulfillment aspects (v. 23), and ‘A-to-B and B-to-A’ progression. The dialogue is 
a fulfillment oriented one as the prophetic statement of Isaiah is placed at the center of it 
(v. 23). 

233 The revelatory character of the dialogues is mostly actualized through charactorial con- 
fessions. Keener (2003: 430) rightly says that, “Different days become the occasion for dif- 
ferent confessions: John confesses the coming king on one day (1:19-28), acknowledges 
that Jesus is that king on the next day (1:29-34), and sends his own disciples after Jesus on 
the next day (1:35-39).” Cf. Painter, 1993: 184-5; Blomberg, 2001: 82-5; Newman and Nida, 
1980: 47-53. 

234 See Maniparampil, 2004: 175; Stibbe, 1993: 34—6; Barrett, 1978: 175-8; Dodd, 1963: 269-76; 
Blomberg, 2001: 77-80. 

235 Michaels (1984/1989: 33) says that, “Before the identity of the Coming One could be 
‘revealed to Israel, it had to be revealed to John himself, and John proceeds to tell how 
that revelation came about.’ 

236 See Michaels, 1984/1989: 37-8; Painter, 1993: 183-4; Newman and Nida, 1980: 42-5; Carson, 
1991: 153-7. 

237 Cf. Smith, 1999: 73; Painter, 1993: 183-4; Carson, 1991: 153-7; Newman and Nida, 1980: 42-5. 
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Exch. 1 Exch. 2 Exch. 4 Exch. 5 
(119-28) (1:29-34) (1:43-51) (23-12) 
John John Jesus Jesus 


—> John-sections ———> Transfer ———— Jesus-sections —> 
FIGURE 13 The plot structure of the episode. 


implicit terms, in the third exchange Andrew’s testimony reveals that explicitly 
(v. 41b).238 In the third exchange, while at the first layer of dialogue (v. 36b) 
John the Baptist is the leading figure (and Jesus is a “walk on” character), from 
the second layer (vv. 38—39a and 42; in v. 41) onward Jesus takes control of the 
dialogue. Thus a smooth transfer from John the Baptist to Jesus is introduced 
by way of dialogues (see Figure 13).739 In a broader sense, the fourth exchange 
(vv. 43-51) is structured in the form of a three-layered dialogue, one implicit 
dialogue (v. 43b) and two explicit dialogues (vv. 45-46, 47b-51).?4° The striking 
point of the dialogue is that it reveals the identity of Jesus, as “one about whom 
Moses in the law and also the prophets wrote” (v. 45), “son of Joseph from 
Nazareth” (v. 45), “Son of God” (v. 49), “King of Israel” (v. 49), and “Son of Man” 
(v. 51; cf. Boice, 1975: 197-204; Tovey, 1997: 260).24! In the words of Culpepper 
(1983: 90), “Jesus is majestically introduced, John fulfills his role as a witness, 
and immediately various individuals, most notably an Israelite, begin to follow 
him. Revelation is taking place, and there is promise of even greater things to 
come.” After Jesus is “majestically introduced,” as Culpepper puts it, the narra- 
tor now invites the attention of the reader toward the final exchange. 

As in the case of the third and the fourth exchanges, the fifth exchange 
(21-1) is constructed out of layers of dialogues, one explicit dialogue (vv. 3—4) 
and three implicit dialogues (vv. 5, 7-8, 10). The request-rebuke-response to 


238 In the previous two exchanges, Jesus is not directly referred to as the Messiah. The utter- 
ance units of the dialogue (i.e., introductory, v. 36b; question-counter question, v. 38; tes- 
timony/information, v. 41b) are contributory toward the revelatory development. 

239 The first two exchanges focus on John and his proclamation; in the third exchange, there 
is a transfer of ministry from John to Jesus, and in the fourth and fifth exchanges, Jesus is 
in full control. 

240 The three-layered dialogue develops as an ‘A-to-B, B-to-C, and C-to-A’ sequential one, 
which is cyclical and fulfillment oriented (v. 45). 

241 The revelatory aspects develop as Philip (v. 45), Nathanael (v. 49), and Jesus (v. 51) declare 
the messianic aspects. See Brant, 2011: 45-59. 
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Exch. One: John 1:23, 26-27 Sign/Glory 
Exch. Two: John 1:29b-31, 32-34 
Exch. Three: John 1:36b, 41b (Exch. Five) 
Exch. Four: John 1:45, 49 


FIGURE 14 The dialogue development towards ‘Sign’/‘Glory.’ 


encomium format (vv. 4, 5, 10) and the suspense to surprise development are 
helpful for the reader to understand the revelatory plot-structure of the dia- 
logue. Some of the leading themes of the gospel (i-e., ‘hour, ‘sign, and ‘glory’; 
cf. Tolmie, 1999: 22) appear in the final exchange.*4? The revelatory aspects 
reflected through character dialogues in the previous four exchanges (espe- 
cially 1:23, 26-27, 29b-31, 32-34, 36b, 41b, 45, and 49; also in 2:5) now come in 
the action format (2:1-12).743 The major revelation of the exchange (as well as 
the entire episode) is done through the performance of a sign (see Figure 14). 
Thus the narrative comment at 2:11 (i-e., Epavéowoev Thv ddEav adtod) is actual- 
ized through an array of dialogues and a sign at the climax of the story. 

The five acts or stages in the plot structure, suggested by Hitchcock (1923: 16; 
cf. Stibbe, 1994: 35; Culpepper, 1983: 89-90), can be applied to the episode by 
placing both the transfer of role from John the Baptist to Jesus and the begin- 
ning of disciple-making initiative at the center of the episode as follows: the 
beginning of the episode is presented through a question-and-answer dialogue 
(119-28; see Estes, 2013: 43-9); the development toward the central point is 
portrayed through a double-layered monologue (1:29-34); the central point [i-e., 
beginning of Jesus’ ministry of disciple-making and revelation] is presented 
through a four-layered dialogue (1:35-42); the development toward the end is 
deciphered through a tri-layered dialogue (1:43-51); and the end is presented 
through a four-layered dialogue (2:1-12). This analysis helps us to identify 


242 Witherington (1995: 81) says that, “The argument of the divinity of Christ has often gone 
rather like this: first, Jesus did stupendous miracles; second, only someone with God’s own 
power can do such things; third, Jesus must be God.” 

243 The dialogue shows revelatory features strikingly: first, Jesus works under a different 
authority and in his own time (v. 4); second, Mary’s witness about Jesus, “Do whatever he 
tells you” (v. 5); and third, the quality of Jesus’ sign (v. 10). 
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the U-shaped plot structure of the episode: first, at the beginning (vv. 19-28, 
29-34), the messianic questions of the priests and Levites and the witness of 
John the Baptist are introduced as the peak points, but in the process of devel- 
opment John is foregrounded while Jesus is in the background, and John’s wit- 
nessing remains static without Jesus’ public interaction; second, at the middle 
(vv. 35-42), the end of John’s witnessing is brought to the notice of the reader, 
Jesus comes to the foreground and begins revealing himself, and disciple-mak- 
ing is initiated; and third, at the end (1:43-2:11), Jesus’ self-revelation develops, 
disciple-making progresses, and at the peak point of the story Jesus’ glory is 
revealed through a sign.?44 At the bottom of the ‘U’ the direction is reversed 
by a twist, from John’s witness to Jesus’ takeover.?4° The reversal of the story 
is introduced through the foregrounding of Jesus and through the beginning 
of disciple-making.*46 And the dénouement (or resolution) of the plot is actu- 
alized through Jesus’ “revelation of his glory through a sign.” The genre com- 
ponents, i.e., content, form, and function, of the dialogue coalesce within the 
narrative framework in order to contribute toward the plot structure of the 
episode (cf. Aune, 1986: 86-91; Hellholm, 1986: 13-54). While the content of 
revelation is conveyed through diverse forms, the multiple forms of dialogue 
rhetorically function as means to generate faith in the reader.”*’ The linguistic 
phenomena of the text are comprised of literary devices and narrative dynam- 
ics (cf. Powell, 1990: 25-7). As Falk (1971: 42; cf. Nichols, 1971: 131; Chatman, 1978: 
30) puts it, “A work of literature is a creation, and therefore its cohesive whole- 
ness is the result of a formative intention, of an application of stylistic means 
and patterns by which the parts are linked together and unified.” As Falk says, 


244  Baldick (1990: 170-1; cf. Resseguie, 2005: 205; Chatman, 1978: 62-95) says, “most plots will 
trace some process of change in which characters are caught up in a developing conflict 
that is finally resolved.” The revelation of Jesus as the Messiah develops through conflict- 
ing situations; from John’s witness, to Jesus’ dialogue, to Jesus’ performance of sign. When 
discusses about plot Brant (2004: 33) says, “unity of action in the tightly managed econ- 
omy of a play is achieved through attention to a strategic ordering of information.” Also 
read what Genette (1980: 33-46) says about ‘narrative order. 

245 Aristotle (Poet 11) referred to the reverse in fortunes as a peripety (from the Greek for 
‘reversal’ ). See Baldick, 1990: 165; Brant, 2004: 43-50. 

246 The recognition or discovery is introduced through Jesus’ foregrounding and the starting 
of disciple-making process. The “Call Stories” in the third and fourth exchanges (vv. 35-42, 
43-51) play a vital role in the development of the dénouement. Cf. Resseguie, 2005: 205. 

247 As Schaeffer (1988: 389) notices, there is an intense union between content and form in 
Platonic dialogues. While the semantic domains of the dialogue are structured with the 
help of narratives, the narrator of the episode uses pragmatic means in order to interlock 
the reader with the text (cf. Van Dijk, 1976: 23-31). 
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the narrator performatively outlines the dialogues and narratives, and rhetor- 
izes the text with the help of multiple literary means.”** This helps the implied 
reader to gather a wider grasp about the identity of Jesus. 

In the first episode of the Book of Signs itself the reader comes to grip with 
the point that the Christ-events are narrated by way of employing question-and- 
answer, multi-layered, act-oriented, and revelatory dialogue genres.?*9 The nar- 
rator prefers to present the dialogues and events by mixing up both the ‘active’ 
and ‘passive’ voice expressions. This feature is revealed through the comple- 
mentary treatment of the dialogue and the narrative. As Plato wrote dialogues 
with an intention “to affect his readers in ways similar to those that Socrates’ 
conversations produced upon his listeners,” here John uses dialogues in order 
to persuade his readers as Jesus’ original interlocutors were provoked.*°° In the 
first episode, the narrator develops dialogues in his own way. The ‘quote and 
unquote’ sayings are used in order to introduce the dramatic events forcefully 
and to bring the reader closer to the authentic words of Jesus.?*! The narrator 
sustains rhetorical quality in the dialogue through the treatment of the subject 
matter of Jesus’ identity and disciple-making,?°? use of evidence,?°? authorita- 
tive proclamation, argumentation, and control of emotion.75+ The anaphoric 
use of the expression “the next day” (vv. 29, 35 and 43 and “on the third day” 
in 2:1) incorporates a chain of events as per the movement and stasis of the 
characters.”°° The point of view of the first episode can be understood through 


248 See what Press (2007: 59; cf. Elam, 1980: 135-7) says about the use of exhibitive and perfor- 
mative languages in Platonic dialogues. 

249 Van Aarde (2009: 381) rightly says, “The term genre refers to the generic characteristics of 
a specific literary form, which differ from the characteristics of other forms, and which 
enable us to identify a specific literary type.” 

250 Read more details about Platonic dialogues in Schaeffer, 1988: 388; Denning-Bolle, 1992: 
70-2. 

251 See Malina and Rohrbaugh, 1998: 43-71; Carson, 1991: 141-75; Painter, 1993: 169-92; Barrett, 
1978: 170-94. 

252 The identity of Jesus is manifested through the witness of John, Jesus’ revelatory dialogues 
with his interlocutors, and finally his sign performance. The aspect of disciple-making 
develops as a transition from the third exchange onward. 

253 As Kennedy (1984: 14-15) explains, in the first episode of the Gospel of John, John the 
Baptist’s testimony, OT quotations and allusions, and the sign are to be reckoned as “exter- 
nal proofs.” 

254 The rhetorical question (v. 46), imperative statement (v. 43), exclamations (vv. 47, 49), infor- 
mation (v. 45), veracity statement (v. 51), elusive statement (2:4) and other utterance units 
are employed in order to reveal the identity of Jesus. 

255 Anaphora (sometimes called epanaphora) is the repetition of the same expression at the 
beginning of two or more successive clauses or sentences or paragraphs to add force to 
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the progressive verbal and non-verbal communications.?°° The figure of Jesus 
is revealed through titles such as “the Lamb of God,’ “Rabbi,” “Messiah,” “the 
one about whom Moses in the Law and also the prophets wrote,” “Son of God,” 
“King of Israel’ and “Son of Man” (cf. Késtenberger, 1999: 64-74; Boice, 1975: 
197-204).257 This revelation about the identity of Jesus provokes the reader 
towards faith and discipleship. In conclusion, the dialogue as a whole is writ- 
ten from the perspective of Jesus’ revelation of his glory. In the story, Jesus’ 
personality is progressively outlined through dialogues. But the revelation 
reaches its climax through an action (2:7-8). This progression of the episode 
prompts the reader to consider it as a “glory-focused revelatory dialogue” (cf. 
Burge, 1987: 71-81). As John’s story develops through several episodes, we will 
look at the next stage of it in 213-22. 


an argument. Cf. Baldick, 1990: 10; Griin-Oesterreich, 2001: 26. Servotte (1992/1994: 9; cf. 
Késtenberger, 2004: 56) says that, “Very precise time-indications are a salient feature of 
this section. The phrase ‘the next day’ occurs three times and scans the story.’ While Jesus’ 
movement is progressively reported, the coming and going of other characters create a 
condition of stasis with regard to their role within the episode. See Greimas and Courtés, 
1979: 20. 

256 Point of view signifies the way a story gets told. See Resseguie, 2005: 167; Resseguie, 2001; 
Abrams, 1999; and Lanser, 1981. Characters are the dramatic personae, the persons in the 
story. Characters reveal themselves in the speech (what they say and how they say it), 
in their actions (what they do), by their clothing (what they wear), in their gestures and 
postures (how they present themselves). 

257 In the first episode (1:19-2:11), Jesus’ identity as the Messiah progressively develops from 
exchange to exchange. Now, the reader is expecting more to learn about the identity of 
Jesus. See Blomberg, 2001: 75-87; Moloney, 1998: 48-74. 
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A Challenge and Riposte Dialogue (2:13-22) 


Setting of the Dialogue 


The episode in 1:19-2:12 ends with an itinerary note about the departure of 
Jesus along with his mother, his brothers, and his disciples, from the wedding 
banquet in Cana to Capernaum (cf. v. 12).1 Késtenberger (2004: 51) says that, 
‘John 1:19-2:11 narrates a week in Jesus’ ministry. This bridge section overlaps 
with the narration of a ministry cycle from Cana to Cana in 2:1-4:54, with 
an intervening appearance by Jesus in the capital Jerusalem (2:13—3:21).’2 In 
John 2:13-22, the dialogue moves suddenly from the domestic village located in 
Galilee (see 2:1-12; and also from Capernaum; cf. Corbo, 1992: 1:866—9; Frankel, 
1992: 2:879-95) to the national religio-political headquarters, the temple in 
Jerusalem (2:13-22).3 The usage of expressions like xaté6y (v. 12) and &véßn 
(v. 13) describe the ‘downward’ and ‘upward’ movements of Jesus through the 
geographical regions of Galilee and Judea.* The sudden shift of locale can also 
be considered as a narrative technique in order to emphasize the movements 
of the characters in the play. At the outset of the narrative (cf. Stibbe, 1993: 
49; Barrett, 1978: 197-8), the narrator introduces the approaching “Passover of 
the Jews” (v. 13; tò m&cyoa) and the temple of Jerusalem (v. 14; t@ tee@).° The 
architectural (i.e., temple of Jerusalem) yet religious (i.e., during the Passover 
feast of the Jews) setting of the narrative rhetorically prefaces the succeeding 


1 Refer to Lindars, 1972: 132; Corbo, 1992: 1:866-9; Riesner, 1992: 39; Tasker, 1960: 61; Morris, 1995: 
164; Herzog, 1992: 819. 

2 For more details about Jerusalem, refer to Mackowski, 1980. In Barus’ (2006: 124) opinion 
‘John 2:12-25 forms a cohesive, close-knit unit”: first, 2:12: the response of the disciples and 
Jesus’ family; second, 213-22: the response of the religious leaders at the temple; and third, 
2:23—25;: the response of the people. 

3 For more details about the temple of Jerusalem, refer to Meyers, 1992: 6:350—69; Wise, 1992: 
81-7; Riesner, 1992: 41. 

4 Kostenberger (2004: 104) says that, “People went ‘up’ to Jerusalem because it was situated at 
a higher elevation than Galilee and because it was the capital city.” 

5 Carson (1991: 176; cf. Brown, 1966: 114; Stibbe, 1993: 49) says: “John keeps meticulous track of 
Jewish feasts. In addition to other feasts, he mentions three Passovers (2:13; 6:4; 11:55), pos- 
sibly a fourth (5:1). This one probably takes place in 28 cE.” Also see Newman and Nida, 1980: 
66; Kelly and Moloney, 2003: 71; Borchert, 1996: 162. 
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dialogue section (vv. 16-20). The reader of the story can view a large number 
of sellers (tod¢ mwAobdvtac), cattle (fdas), sheep (npóßata), doves (mEptatepdc), 
and the tables of money-changers (tos xepuatiotas xaðnpuévovç) at the back- 
drop of the story (see Borchert, 1996: 163; Brant, 2004: 91). The changed status 
of t@ tee@ (the temple area; see Newman and Nida, 1980: 66-7) into an éumoptov 
(marketplace) is vividly described in the setting.” 


Micro-Analysis 


As we have seen in the previous episode, the content of the dialogue can be 
understood only in relation to the narratives (cf. Collins, 1986: 5-6; Aune, 1986: 
88-9). It is due to the reason that the dialogue material is interwoven within 
the narrative framework.’ Through a multivalent analysis, we expound both 
the dialogue and the narrative in order to understand one in relation to the 
other. The pericope begins in the form of a narrative (cf. vv. 13-15), it develops 
as a dialogue with the help of the formulaic narratives (vv. 16-20; utterances 
in vv. 16b, 18b, 19b, and 20b are introduced with the help of narrative formulae, 
i.e., vv. 16a, 18a, 19a, and 20a), and, finally, reverts to a narrative (vv. 21-22).9 This 
shows that the dialogue section is centralized (vv. 16b—20) and framed with the 
help of pure and formula narratives.!° In the exchange, Jesus is at the center 


6 Cf. Resseguie, 2005: 100-13; Bal, 1988: 44; Bosker, 1992: 6:755-65. 

7 Refer to Carson, 1991: 177-8; Newman and Nida, 1980: 64-6; Borchert, 1996: 163-4; 
Perschbacher, 1990: 139. 

8 The incident in the temple is recorded in all four gospels (Matthew 21:10-17; Mark 11:11, 
15-17; Luke 19:45-46; John 2:13-22), although each gospel writer has interpreted the event 
in a distinctive way. Refer to Sloyan, 1988: 40; Talbert, 1992: 95. The following observation 
of Moloney (1998: 75) seems right: “The account itself opens with the description of Jesus’ 
actions (vv. 14-17), highlighted by his words (v. 16), followed by the reaction of ‘the Jews, 
also marked by direct speech (vv. 18—20).” 

9 The structure of the larger narrative looks as follows: first, a narrative of the setting 
of the story (2:13-14); second, a second narrative about the action of Jesus (2:15—16a); 
third, the dialogue proper between Jesus and the Jews (2:6b-20); fourth, a subsequent 
narrative section about the effect of the action upon the disciples and the resultant belief 
(vv. 21-22); fifth, a narrative about the response of the crowds (v. 23); and sixth, a narrative 
about Jesus’ knowledge of everyone (vv. 24-25). 

10 Stibbe (1993: 51) says that, “the amount of direct speech decreases and the amount of 
narrative asides increases.” See Carson, 1991: 175-84; Culpepper, 1983: 13-50; Barrett, 1978: 
194-201; Newman and Nida, 1980: 64-71. 
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of the Jewish capital where he acts and proclaims as someone with authority." 
As a preparatory platform for the subsequent dialogue (beginning with cinev 
in v. 16), Jesus’ performance is described with the help of the following verbs: 
àvéßn (went up, v. 13), côpev (found, v. 14), moos (having made, v. 15), 2&éBaAev 
(drove out, v. 15), e&€yeev (poured out, v.15), and &vétpeev (overturned, v. 15).!2 
Jesus’ command in v. 16b, i.e., “Take these things out of here!” reveals both his 
authority as one from above and his concern toward his “Father's house.” His 
imperative expression (i.e., “Stop making my Father’s house a marketplace!” v. 
16b) reveals his wish of fulfilling his Father’s work. 

The disciples remember that Jesus’ activity in the temple and his subsequent 
command to the Jews as the fulfillment of Psalm 69:9 (cf. Hoskins, 2006: 110; 
Kysar, 1975:106).!* But the disciples’ sudden remembrance of the scripture (17b, 
with the narrative expression yeypappévov) disturbs the flow of the dialogue 
(cf. Menken, 1996: 37—45).!5 Through the formulaic expression 'Euvýoðnoav 
(v. 17a) the reader is made aware that it is a ‘memory statement’ of the dis- 
ciples (cf. Nicol, 1972: 126; Beutler, 1996: 148—g).!° Subsequently, as a response 
to the entire activity of Jesus the Jews raise a question (v. 18b).!” They ask for a 
oyystov and Jesus responds to them, “Destroy this temple, and in three days I 
will raise it up” (v. 19b; cf. Sanders, 1985: 72—3).!8 Jesus’ answer implicitly refers 
to his crucifixion, death, and resurrection (v. 19b), but the second response 
of the Jews in v. 20b reveals their lack of understanding. In the light of the 


11 See Maniparampil, 2004: 203; Beasley-Murray, 1987: 39; Painter, 1993: 192-5; Stibbe, 1993: 
49-53; Blomberg, 2001: 87-91. 

12 According to Michaels (1984: 50), “At the historical level, this ‘attack’ of Jesus on the temple 
has essentially the same meaning as in the Synoptic Gospels. It is an act of radical reform.” 

13 The use of ‘descriptive genitive’ or ‘aporetic genitive’ is a noticeable feature in v. 16. The 
idea of Jesus’ statement is: “a house in which merchandise is sold.” The expression ph 
motgite is put in present imperative form in order to indicate “cessation of an activity in 
progress” Cf. Wallace, 1996: 80, 724. 

14 Only John of the four gospels quotes a verse of Scripture in the temple cleansing scene 
(v. 17; Psalm 69:9). Cf. Sloyan, 1988: 40; Powell, 1962: 62-3; Filson, 1963: 43-4. 

15 _In the words of Kennedy (1984: 14), the OT quotation is used as an “external proof.” 

16  In2a7 we have the first reference to the disciples’ ‘remembering’ (cf. Witherington, 1995: 88). 

17 The use of interrogative pronoun (tic, tl) is noticeable here. 

18 The expression Avcate is a ‘Conditional Imperative’ Wallace (1996: 490, 688) explains, 
“The sense of the imperative here is, minimally, ‘If you destroy. ...’ But if Avcawte follows 
the normal semantic pattern of conditional imperatives, the force is even stronger: ‘If you 


1» 


destroy this temple—and I command you to—in three days I will raise it up. 
19 Details about “Temple courts,” “Father's house,” “inner Temple area,” and “Jesus’ body,” 
refer to Stibbe, 1993: 49-53. Also see Hoskins, 2006: 108-15; Gaebelein, 1936: 53-4; Talbert, 


1992: 96. 
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general understanding of the Johannine signs, Barus (2006: 139; cf. Senior, 1991: 
33; Hakola, 2005: 87-8) makes the following observation: “Although the sémeia 
mentioned in 2:23 do not necessarily refer to 2:8, it is clear that the semeia 
point to Jesus’ words and deeds. Thus the deeds of Jesus in the court of the 
Gentiles and his resurrection are viewed as ‘signs’ (cf. Burge, 1987: 71-81). Signs 
in the narrative point to the universality of Christ’s body.” Just as Barus con- 
nects the story with the larger sēmeia theme of the gospel, Kermode (1987: 450) 
connects it with Jesus’ hour by saying that “an hour has come, a choice has 
been made.””° Though the dialogue ends in an open ended manner, the narra- 
tive comment in wv. 21-22 clarifies the meaning of Jesus’ enigmatic statement 
and describes the disciples’ response to it.2! The action and the enigmatic state- 
ment of Jesus coupled with the narrative in vv. 21-22 broadens the meaning of 
the story from the literal temple (i-e., the temple at Jerusalem) to the “new and 
eschatological temple” (i.e., Jesus’ body, v. 21).22 Thus the semantic domains 
of the dialogue are symbolically connected to Jesus’ action in the temple 
(vv. 13-15), his dialogue with the Jews concerning his Father’s house (vv. 16-20), 
and the post-resurrection memory and the resultant belief of the disciples 
(vv. 21-22; Nicol, 1972: 126).?3 

The form of the dialogue can be determined on the basis of the varied utter- 
ance units, literary devices, dialogue and narrative interaction, and the struc- 
tural aspects of the pericope. The narrator of the story uses utterance forms, 
such as order/command (v. 16b),2* rebellious question (vv. 18b), double mean- 
ing statement/command (v. 19b; cf. Van der Watt, 2005: 463-81; Brant, 2004: 
194),2° and misunderstanding statement/question (v. 20b; cf. Hoskins, 2006: 
108; Painter, 1991: 55), in order to maintain dramatic flow within the textual 


20 Maniparampil (2004: 200) defines the concept ‘hour’ in the following ways: first, ‘hour’ 
was a time of Jesus’ conflict with the world; second, it is the time of definitive and final 
victory over the ruler of this world (the good news of victory); and third, it is also the time 
of Jesus’ exaltation (or glorification) both on the cross and to the Father. 

21 Powell (1962: 66; cf. Wallace, 1996: 98; Hunter, 1965: 35; Sloyan, 1988: 41; Herzog, 1992: 820) 
states that, “He spoke of the raising of His body; it follows then that He knew His body 
would be nailed to a cross. He spoke of destroying His body.” 

22 See Painter, 1991: 52; Van der Watt, 2007: 13; Maniparampil, 2004: 202-3. 

23 Cf. France, 1992: 223-4; Maniparampil, 2004: 156-7. 

24 Brant (2004: 94) says that, “Jesus uses spatial deixis in his charge to the dealers that refers 
to the mimetic space and their economic activity within it: ‘Take these things out of here!’ 
(216a), and his command ‘Stop making my Father's house a marketplace!’ (216b) repre- 
sents the same modality given the space by the narrative description in verses 14-15.” 

25 Hoskins (2006: 111; cf. Stibbe, 1993: 52) considers it as an ‘enigmatic’ utterance. 
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horizon. The dramatic nature of the pericope is explicit through the speaker 
(Jesus), listeners/speakers (the Jews and the disciples), time of utterance (now, 
after cleansing the Temple), and location of utterance (here at the temple; 
cf. Elam, 1980: 138). The utterance forms are introduced with the help of narra- 
tives (vv. 16a, 18a, 19a, 20a).?” The figures of thought or tropes,?® such as meton- 
ymy in v. 16 (ie., “My Father’s House”) for Jerusalem Temple,”° intertextuality 
in v. 17,29 the Jews’ questioning (vv. 18, 20), and the symbolic explanatory note 
(2:21),3! strengthen the arguments within the narrative discourse.®? The narra- 
tor of the story associates Jesus’ symbolic act of cleansing the temple with the 
succeeding dialogue.*% Barus (2006: 124-5) says, “In 1:19-2:u, the protagonist 
starts his witnessing with a speech, but in 2:12-25 he begins with an action 
followed by a speech. Both witnessing activities (deeds and words) reveal the 
protagonist's nature.” As Barus rightly states, the Johannine narrator employs 
several narrative dynamics to foreground Jesus and his mission and ministry. 


26 The speech forms and literary devices employed in the passage have rhetorical power to 
persuade the reader. Refer to Brant, 2004: 173. 

27 The four major component parts within the pericope are: first, pure narratives (vv. 13-15, 
21-22); second, formula narratives (vv. 16a, 18a, 19a, 20a); third, scriptural quote (v. 17); and 
the utterance units (vv. 16b, 18b, 19b, 20b). 

28 Figures of thought or tropes use words and phrases that depart from customary or stan- 
dard ways of using the language. This device is different from rhetorical figures. Rhetorical 
figures use language in the customary, standard, or literal way but depart from standard 
usage by the syntactical order or pattern of the words. See Resseguie, 2005: 61. 

29  Metonymy (“change of name”) substitutes one term for another concept with which it is 
closely associated. “The White House” is metonymic for the president of the United States 
(cf. Resseguie, 2005: 61; Baldick, 1990: 135). 

30 Sometimes narratives assume that readers are already familiar with other texts and so 
borrow freely from motifs that these texts employ. Here the narrator quotes from Psalm 
69:9. See Michaels, 1984/1989: 51. 

31 Barus (2006: 135) says that, “A ‘symbol’ uses earthly realities to point to other realities. The 
implied reader seeks to put together two realities into one meaning, a meaning of which 
the characters in the text may not have been aware.” 

32 Borchert (1996: 161; cf. Borchert, 1988: 501-13; Bernard, 1929: 97) is of the view that, “the 
evangelist viewed the story of Jesus in its entirety from a postresurrection perspective.” See 
Carson, 1991: 180-2; Blomberg, 2001: 87-91. 

33 Coloe (2008: 4; cf. Koester, 1995: 11) says that, “Symbol (ZvbuBoAov)—as the word itself sug- 
gests—is the throwing together, the joining together of two otherwise dissimilar realities. 
The Fourth Gospel displays a self-conscious use of symbolism and its religious functions 
to bring together the divine reality, the world ‘above; with the human reality, the world 
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‘below. 
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Stibbe (1993: 49) identifies devices such as an inclusio (between wv. 13 and 
23-25) and a chiasmus in 2:13-25, as follows:34 


A Jesus in Jerusalem at the Passover (v. 13) 
B The disciples’ post-resurrection remembrance (vv. 14-17) 
C The new temple of Jesus’ body (vv. 18-21) 
B’ The disciples’ post-resurrection remembrance (v. 22) 
A Jesus in Jerusalem at Passover (vv. 23-25) 


The dialogue is maintained in a reported speech format and is between Jesus 
and the Jews. The “A to B, B to A, A to B, B to A” format of the dialogue is orderly 
as the speech begins with Jesus and ends with the Jews (vv. 16b, 18b, 19b, 20b). 
The conversation thus maintains a ‘back and forth’ sequence throughout. 
Without the narrator’s comment in v. 21 the dialogue remains incomplete. Van 
der Watt emphasizes the usage of metaphorical language in the dialogue. He 
(2000: 105-6; cf. Sanders, 1985: 72-3; Duke, 1985: 145) says that, “Jesus did not 
speak of the Temple of stone but of his body. The Temple is substituted with 
body.” While the dramatis personae speak figuratively, the narrator of the story 
explains the speech units for the sake of the reader.°° 

The story is revelatory as it reveals another aspect of Jesus, that is, his 
revolutionary action and speech in the temple. Quast (1991/1996: 22) is right 
in saying that, “The revelation of Jesus builds upon the unexpected and the 
ambiguous, a strategy continued in Jesus’ actions and words in the temple.” 
The inter-textual statement from Psalm 69:9 is inserted in order to alert 
the reader the fulfillment aspect. Expressions like dpate, ph moteite, and 
Aboate (vv, 16b, 19b) show the imperative nature of Jesus’ speech, and that in 
turn reveals his ‘authority from above’ The relationship between the Father 
and the Son is brought out expressively through the possessive expression 
“My Father's house.”3” Usage of peculiar language is one of the key elements 
to understand the revelatory nature of the dialogue. The community nature 
of the dialogue is obvious as Jesus, the protagonist of the story, addresses and 
interacts with a larger group of people. Maniparampil (2004: 202) sees two 
story-lines within this episode: the first story-line is the “temple cleansing” 


34 Stibbe (1993: 49) says that, “Like the Cana miracle, 2:13-25 shows compositional artistry.’ 

35 Two-thirds of the story is sustained in narrative format. See Barus, 2006: 127. 

36 Ridderbos (1987/1997: 117; cf. Barus, 2006: 128; Brant, 2004: 207) says that the scriptural 
proof from Psalm 6g (cf. Rom 15:3; John 19:28) was undoubtedly proleptic. 

37 Borchert (1996:165) explains the way Jesus handles both the “whip” and the “words” in the 
story. 
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(vv.14-17) and the second story-line is the “temple logion” (vv. 18-22; cf. Hoskins, 
2006: 109--10).°8 Jesus’ action in the temple and his utterance in v. 16b create 
a scene of challenge (v. 18b) and his reaction is a riposte (v. 19b; see Neyrey, 
2007: 71). Neyrey (2007: 71) notices the following four stages: first, claim; sec- 
ond, challenge; third, response; and fourth, success awarded by the spectators.?9 
Jesus’ actions in 2:14-16 constitute the “claim,” implying that he enjoys a role 
and status authorizing him to deal with the temple as he does. A challenge 
immediately follows from those who stand to lose prestige and wealth as a 
result of Jesus’ action: “What sign can you show us for doing this?” (2:18b). Jesus 
responds to their challenge and gives them a ‘sign’: “Destroy this temple, and 
in three days I will raise it up” (2:19b).4° Success in the story lies in the com- 
prehension of the double meaning of Jesus’ words by the interlocutors (see 
Neyrey, 2007: 71-2). The narrator uses challenge and riposte dynamism in order 
to communicate the event in terms of a dialogical rhetoric.* Thus the plot of 
the story is arranged as follows: a claim is established (vv. 13-16), a challenge 
is placed (v. 18b), a riposte is followed (v. 19b), a counter response is received 
(v. 20b), and a clarification is provided (vv. 21-22; see Figure 15).4? 

Notable devices used in the dialogue are Jesus’ double meaning (v. 19) and 
the Jews’ misunderstanding (v. 20; see Bernard, 1929: 95). Jesus’ body is the 
temple to be destroyed and raised up, but the hearers think of the Jerusalem 
temple.*? Barus (2006: 135) says further that, “Misunderstanding occurs in 


38 Maniparampil (2004: 202-3) considers v. 13 as an “introductory verse” and vv. 23-25 as a 
“conclusion” for these two story-lines. 

39 Talbert (1992: 96-7) suggests the following sequence: first, the challenge (v. 18); second, 
Jesus’ response (v. 19); third, Jewish misunderstanding (v. 20); fourth, clarification by the 
narrator (v. 21); and fifth, the disciples’ remembrance (v. 22). Cf. Carson, 1991: 175-84; 
Painter, 1993: 192-5; Blomberg, 2001: 87-91; Newman and Nida, 1980: 67-70. 

40 Witherington (1995: 88-9; cf. Anderson, 2011) says that, “But instead of performing a 
miraculous validating ‘sign’ on the spot, Jesus offers a mashal, or figurative saying, in 
this case in the form of a riddle... as so often in this Gospel, we have irony, the saying of 
one thing and meaning of another. ... This reveals not only the depth of Jesus’ sapiential 
speech, but the shallowness of the interlocutors in the text.” 

41 A dialogical rhetoric can be one that can be used for strengthening/expounding the dia- 
logue character of the narrative. 

42 Barus (2006: 134) says that, “the presence of both believers and unbelievers [i.e., the Jews 
and the disciples] in the narrative world shows that the plot is propelled by conflict. The 
plot is built on the conflict of belief and unbelief.” The narrator shows the interior disposi- 
tion of belief here. Cf. Brant, 2004: 205. 

43 A misunderstanding uses double entendres, ambiguous statements, or metaphors to cre- 
ate bewilderment or misunderstanding in the hearer, which is then resolved either by 
Jesus or the narrator. See Borchert, 1996: 165; Kostenberger, 2004: 108; Anderson, 2007. 
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FIGURE 15 The Development of the Dialogue within the Narrative Framework. 


the center of the narrative (John 2:13-22) in order to heighten the implied read- 
er’s attention to the protagonist.” Jesus’ statement in v. 19 remains paradoxical** 
for the Jewish hearers and at the same time works as a situational irony*® as 
Jesus was in the temple at Jerusalem and speaking about another temple, his 
body. The above mentioned syntactic dynamism within the pericope helps 
the reader to identify the challenge and riposte form of the dialogue.** In the 
dialogue, the elements like call, challenge, response, and success awarded are 
stylistically co-ordinated with the help of the narrative (see Figure 15). 

The above discussion about the content and the form of the dialogue enables 
us to understand the function of it in the following way.*’ The literary devices and 
figures of thought used within the narrative have multidimensional dialogical 


44 A paradox is a figure of speech that seems absurd or contradictory yet upon closer reflec- 
tion is true. It demands attention and causes us to slow down and think (see Resseguie, 
2005: 62). Bultmann (1987: 125, cites Amo 4:4 and Isa 8:9; cf. Duke, 1985: 50) refers to the 
phrase, destroy this temple, as an ironic imperative, in the style of the prophets. 

45 The opponents of Jesus are given to making statements about him that are derogatory, 
sarcastic, incredulous, or at least, inadequate in the sense they intend. A subtle form of 
irony relies upon paradox to bring out seeming contradictions in the nature of Jesus’ mis- 
sion. See Booths, 1974; Muecke, 1969; Duke, 1985: 113. 

46 Moloney (1998: 79) says that, “The narrator, as in 2:11, draws back from the narrative to 
offer a correct understanding of Jesus’ words (v. 21; cf. v.19) and to comment on the initial 
response of the disciples (v. 22; cf. v. 17). The disciples have unwittingly seen Jesus’ actions 
as paving the way for conflict and death (v. 17), but the words of Jesus to ‘the Jews’ have 
indicated that he has authority to raise up ‘the Temple’ after three days (v. 19; cf. Fortna, 
2001: 204).” 


47 For more details about the generic features of function, refer to Aune, 1987: 35-6. 
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functions.*® The narrator works through the mediation of the characters and 
their utterances.*9 Jesus’ death and resurrection are prophesied through sym- 
bolical language (vv. 16b, 19b). The questioning attitude of the Jews reveals the 
way their perplexity grows after Jesus begins his public ministry (vv. 18b, 20b).5° 
The dynamic presentation of the utterance units also contributes toward the 
macro-level dialogue between belief and unbelief. The narrator portrays Jesus’ 
vitality and zeal for the temple, courage to challenge the community, sensitiv- 
ity to understand the unfavourable condition of the temple, and intelligence 
to speak dialogically with the Jews.5! The narrator views Jesus as one with 
zeal for his Father's house, describes how his symbolic action in the temple 
leading to a dialogue, illustrates his passion and resurrection in a metaphorical 
way, and concludes with a mention about the post-resurrection faith of the dis- 
ciples (cf. Smith, 1999: 88-91).52 The disciples’ ‘remembrance’ aspect deciphers 
the effect of Jesus’ sayings upon the community (v. 22). The ‘temple cleansing’ 
of Jesus would remain unimpressive without the ‘temple logion’ With the help 
of the succeeding dialogue, the action of Jesus is conveyed forcefully to the 
reader (cf. Maniparampil, 2004: 202).5% 


48 Barus (2006: 134; cf. Van Aarde, 2009: 381-5) states that, “Through. .. literary devices com- 
munication between the implied author and implied reader is established and sustained 
to persuade the implied reader of the purpose of the implied author’s writing: to elicit 
and edify faith in Jesus.” The literary features within the episode make us aware that the 
narrator of the pericope is intentional in developing the events dialogically for the sake of 
wider efficacy. The dialogues develop between the characters within the text, the narrator 
and the historical readers, and the text and the current readers (cf. Green, 1995: 176). 

49 Thatcher (2001: 269) includes both the statements of Jesus in the category of riddles. Elam 
(1980: 138) is concerned about the immediate relationship between two speaker-listeners 
and the here-and-now of their utterances. 

50 See Barrett, 1978: 194-202; Stibbe, 1993: 48-53; Blomberg, 2001: 87-91; Newman and Nida, 
1980: 64-73. 

51 Cf. Malina and Rohrbaugh, 1998: 72-9; Barrett, 1978: 194-202; Newman and Nida, 1980: 
64-73; Stibbe, 1993: 48-53. 

52 Smith (1999: 82-91) counts the entire section 21-22 as “Jesus Epiphany.” Stibbe (1993: 
51) states that, “Certain keywords resurface here: ‘finding’ (v. 13), ‘sign’ (v. 18), ‘disciples’ 
(v. 22) and ‘believing’ (v. 22). A new theme is raised in the concept of remembrance 
(emnésthésan, vv. 17, 22). The crucial theme, however, is the theme of the Temple.” 

53 Stibbe (1993: 50) says that, “Jesus’ characterization reveals a number of qualities. First 
of all, his pilgrimage to Jerusalem shows that he is a pious Jew who observes the feasts 
even if he seeks to fulfill and transcend them. Second, his outrage at the discovery of the 
merchants in the outer courts of the Temple reveals his devotion to his Father’s house—a 
devotion which we are told will ‘consume’ him (v. 17), a prolepsis of the passion. Third, the 
language of Jesus from v. 19 onwards reveals a new characteristic.” 
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The centrality of the dialogue is obvious through its placement between the 
preceding (vv. 13-16a) and the succeeding (vv. 21-25) narratives.5+ Resseguie 
(2001: 10) says that, “The protagonist, Jesus, represents the principal point of 
view of the narrative, which is expressed in the following ways: first, by what 
the narrator says about Jesus; second, by what other characters say; third, by 
Jesus’ speech; and fourth, by his actions.” The argumentative nature of the text 
is brought to the attention of the reader through the process of foregrounding 
Jesus’ character. It also demands reader’s faith in him.5> From the beginning 
of the gospel the narrator reveals the character of Jesus progressively in order 
to uncover his complex identity before the reader. The symbolic use of the 
word vadg (v. 19b) is rhetorical and performative as it actualizes the intention 
of the narrator to bring the attention of the reader toward the ‘new temple’ 
(i.e., Jesus; cf. Reinhartz, 1994: 570).5° The sequence of aspects such as Jesus’ 
action in the temple, his dialogue with the Jews, his revelation about the forth- 
coming events, the Jews’ perplexity, and the disciples’ remembrance and belief 
are reader-friendly. The usage of the metaphoric and pun language, misunder- 
standing and fulfillment aspects, and anticipatory and remembrance tones are 
effectively implemented within the episode (cf. Morris, 1995: 166-80; Neyrey, 
2007: 69—72).5” Beasley-Murray (1987: 42) is of the view that, “The cleansing 
of the temple is a sign of the nature of Christ's mediatorial work as Revealer 
and Redeemer.’® The dialogical interaction followed by the temple cleansing 
event makes the pericope a rhetorical one. The rhetoric of language is vivid 
through the usage of defamiliarizing devices by Jesus, like double meaning 
or metaphor, and by the misunderstanding of the Jews (cf. Resseguie, 2001: 
41, 51).°° The unfamiliar devices, as Resseguie (2001: 28) says, “open a window 


54 Moloney (1998: 75, also see 76) says that, “The account itself opens with the description of 
Jesus’ actions (vv. 14-17), highlighted by his words (v. 16), followed by the reaction of ‘the 
Jews, also marked by direct speech (vv. 18-20) and a closing comment on the action from 
the narrator (vv. 21-22).” 

55 Robbins (1997: 25) says that, “As a method, rhetorical criticism has brought new light to 
the argumentative nature of biblical literature.” The argumentative nature works within 
the textual horizon and beyond it. 

56 Cf. Funk, 1988: 3; Késtenberger, 2004: 105-10; Van Aarde, 2009: 389-91. 

57 Refer to Davies, 1992: 54. 

58  Beasley-Murray (1987: 42) says that, “For those who witnessed the event and heard the 
explanatory word (of v. 19) it contained a message alike of rebuke and promise, with evi- 
dent threat of judgment for those responsible for the desecration of the ‘place’ of the Holy 
One of Israel.” 

59 ~~ Defamiliarization or “making strange” (ostranenie in Russian, which literally means “mak- 
ing strange”) is a term that was popularized by the Russian Formalist, Victor Shklovsky, in 
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to view the unfamiliar with a sensation of freshness.” The narrator's post- 
resurrection reporting of the event as an ‘active voice’ interaction enables the 
reader to see its pragmatic power in the ‘here and now’ realms of the faith 
journey (cf. Davies, 1992: 62; Reinhartz, 1994: 570). 


Meso-Analysis 


The above analysis of John 2:13-22 enables us to understand the content, 
form, and function of the speech units in order to determine the nature of the 
dialogue.®* The multidimensional approach we employ here, through several 
levels and methods, enables us to understand dialogue from different angles. 
The episode reveals several features, such as Jesus’ action, his dialogue with 
the Jews, anticipation of future events, the fulfillment of the scripture, and the 
disciples’ post-resurrection recollection. The characterization of Jesus is 
peculiar in the narrative as he is one who travels to the temple at Jerusalem 
(v. 13), cleanses the temple (vv. 15-16a), fulfills the prophesy (v. 17b), and 
becomes the ‘new’ temple (v. 21) and a sign-performer (v. 23).°+ The content 


the early part of the last century. See Resseguie, 2001: 27-8; Abrams, 1999: 274; Fowler, 1987: 
101-2. Wuellner (1991: 178; quoted in Robbins, 1997: 26) says, “As a method, rhetorical criti- 
cism comes into focus primarily on one issue: The text's potential to persuade, to engage 
the imagination and will, or the text’s symbolic inducement.” 

60 The use of all these devices proves the poetic nature of the dialogue/narrative. Van Aarde 
(2009: 383; cf. Resseguie, 2005: 18; Chatman, 1978: 16-26; Powell, 1990: 51-67; Moore, 
1989: 41-55) says that, “The term ‘poetics’ is derived from the Greek word poiein (noei) 
which means ‘to make.’ It refers to the way in which language is organized in a discourse 
(cf. Uspensky, 1973), in other words it refers to the way in which a text is created either as 
a narrative or as an argument.” 

61 Barus (2006: 139) says that, “for believers the signs function to strengthen faith, whereas 
for unbelievers they evoke belief in him. The sémeia are connected with the dramatic 
action and with Jesus’ miraculous deeds and resurrection.” 

62 Inthe process of discourse analysis, Green (1995: 176) identified three different kinds of dis- 
courses that lie side by side: first, discourse within the narrative itself; here in John, the inter- 
change between Jesus and the Jews; second, discourse between the addresser and addressee; 
that is, between John the narrator and the audience to which the story is directed; and third, 
a communicative discourse between the text and new generations of readers. 

63 The ‘revelatory plot structure’ of the story is “character-oriented” as Chatman (1978: 48) 
rightly puts it. 

64 Stibbe (1993: 50) says, “Jesus’ characterization reveals a number of qualities...the lan- 
guage of Jesus from v. 19 onwards reveals a new characteristic. Here he takes a concrete 
object from his immediate, local context and infuses it with symbolic, spiritual meaning.” 
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of the dialogue is explained on the basis of a shift of emphasis from the literal 
temple of Jerusalem to the ‘new’ eschatological temple (i.e., Jesus; cf. Dodd, 
1960: 301; Herzog, 1992: 819-20). The action-to-dialogue framework of the peri- 
cope incorporates the challenge-and-riposte dialogue within the narrative (see 
Figure 16). The content and form of the dialogue help the narrator to reveal 
another side of the personality of Jesus and to invite the reader to believe in 
him (vv. 22, 23). Thus the dialogue genre works within the narrative frame- 
work with the help of its component parts (i-e., content, form, and function). 
This pattern helps the narrator to convey the meaning of the text persuasively 
to the reader. While the first episode develops through multiple exchanges 
and layers of dialogue, the second episode develops within a single exchange 
(1:19-2:12; cf. 2:13-22).66 

Two of the action-centric dialogues which appear in 2:1-12 and 2:13-22 
reveal the diverse narrative descriptions on the basis of several factors: first, 
narrative settings (one is at a Galilean banquet context and the other is in the 
Jerusalem temple context); second, natures (one is a dialogue-action-dialogue 
sequential exchange and the other is an action-dialogue sequential episode; 


Dialogue Action 


Action 


E% 


Cana Event (21-11) Temple Event (2:13-22) 


FIGURE 16 The ‘Cana Dialogue’ and the ‘Temple Dialogue. 


65 Aune (1987: 32—36) considers ‘content, ‘form, and ‘function’ as the generic features of a 
literary form. 

66 While section 1:19-2:12 develops as a multi-exchange and multi-layered dialogue episode, 
the section 213-22 develops as a single-exchange episode. 
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see Figure 16); third, contents (while one has ‘new wine’ as the central theme, 
the other has ‘new temple’ as its theme; cf. Van der Watt, 2007: 13; K6stenberger, 
1999: 75-8); and fourth, interlocutors (while one has dialogues mostly at the 
individual levels, the other has dialogue at the community level).®* Raising 
the level of Jesus’ activity from a village banquet atmosphere to the national 
headquarters can be considered as an intentional master plan of the narrator 
(cf. Painter, 1993: 192-5; Neyrey, 2007: 71-2). In 2:23, the narrator mentions that 
Jesus’ popularity was increasing among the people due to his miraculous signs 
(Borchert, 1996: 167; Herzog, 1992: 819-20). The two incidents in chapter two 
(21-12 and 2:13-22) establish the protagonist’s role both as a wonder worker 
and as a transformer (cf. Van der Watt, 2000: 106).°° Both the request-rebuke- 
response and challenge-and-riposte methods used here reflect the diverse dia- 
logue trends of the gospel.” Moloney (1998: 76) points out that: 


The literary shape of this passage has close links with 2:1-12. Both have an 
introduction (vv. 1-2, 13), a combination of dialogue and action (vv. 3-10 
[dialogue-action-dialogue], 14-20 [action-dialogue]) and concluding 
comments from the narrator (vv. 11-12, 21-25). While 2:1-12 is described 
as a ‘sign’ by the narrator (v. 11), 2:13-25 is highlighted by a request for a 
‘sign’ (v.18) and concludes with many in Jerusalem going to Jesus because 
of ‘the signs’ that he did (v. 23). 


It is not only the narrative that contributes to the advancement of the dia- 
logue, but the dialogue also contributes to the advancement of the narra- 
tive. The use of the dialogue for the narrative progression can be perceived in 
the following way: first, the ‘active voice’ utterance units within the narrative 
framework divert the attention of the reader from the past tense narrational 
flow of the story to the present tense dialogical interaction.” The ‘active voice’ 
speech units help the reader to gather direct information than the second hand 


67 One appears as a concluding exchange of a larger episode and the other as an indepen- 
dent dialogical narrative. Dodd (1960: 303) concludes that, “it seems clear that both the 
Miracle of Cana and the Cleansing of the Temple are oypeta which signify the same fun- 
damental truth: that Christ has come to inaugurate a new order in religion.” 

68 Keener (2003: 1:517—31; cf. Dodd, 1960: 301) entitles the whole section (2:13-22) as “The Old 
and New Temples.’ 

69 It also hints both to the ‘rural’ and to the ‘urban’ mission involvements of Jesus. 

70 Compare and contrast John 2:1-12 with 2:13-22 in the previous discussions. 

71 While wv. 13-16a, 17—-18a, 19a, 20a, and 21-22 are in ‘passive voice’ format and are from the 
narrator, vv. 16b, 18b, 19b, and 20b are in ‘active voice’ format and are directly from the 
mouth of the actual characters of the story. 
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information provided by the ‘passive voice’ explanations; second, the rhetorical 
devices employed in the utterance units forcefully interlock the reader with 
the content of the text; third, the ‘I-and-you’ interactive language (cf. vv. 16b, 
18b, 19b, 20b) of the dialogue is more reader-friendly than the ‘he-and-they’ 
indirect language (vv. 13-16a, 21-22) of the narrative.’”? While the ‘I-and-you’ 
language of the dialogue has ‘direct communication power, the ‘he-and-they’ 
language of the narrative is used as a means of ‘indirect communication’; and 
fourth, through the dialogues the narrator foregrounds the characters and their 
ideological points of view.” The contribution of the dialogue to the narrative 
helps the reader to get involved in the ‘live’ discussion of the text. 

Jesus as the principal character of John’s story utters arguments in order to 
interact and confront his interlocutors. His symbolic action and the metaphor- 
ical speech determine the dramatic features of the text. When discussing the 
Platonic dialogues, Kraut (1992: 29; cf. Schaeffer, 1988: 388-9) says that, “in each 
dialogue he [i-e., Plato] uses his principal interlocutor to support or oppose 
certain conclusions by means of certain arguments.” What Kraut says about 
the Platonic dialogues is also true with the dialogues of John. John’s portrayal 
of the argumentative nature of Jesus (vv. 16b and 19b) adds rhetorical power to 
the text. The dialogue in 2:13-22 is placed between two large episodes (i.e., 1:19— 
212 and 3:1-21). The placement of 2:13-22 between 1:19-2:12 and 3:1-21 makes it 
function as a bridging episode (cf. Borchert, 1996: 125-86).”* With this knowl- 
edge about the dynamics and plot structures of dialogues in the first two epi- 
sodes, the reader will be able to move forward to the complex dialogues in the 
succeeding episodes of the Book of Signs (cf. Borchert, 1996: 168-9; Petersen, 


1993: 38-9). 


72 While the first and second person pronouns are more interactive and dialogical, the third 
person pronouns are used more in narrative discussions. 

73 For more details about the use of the “blend of everyday, ordinary language and a ‘spe- 
cial language’ suitable to the Johannine community” read, Petersen, 1993. The ‘direct’ and 
‘indirect’ communication of the text can be determined as follows: first, ‘direct’? commu- 
nications are conveyed through the flesh-and-blood characters of the story, and by means 
of ‘active voice’ format; and second, ‘indirect’ communications are conveyed through the 
mediation of the narrator, usually put in ‘passive voice’ format. 

74 Inthe words of Culpepper (1983: 90; cf. Barus, 2006: 134; Chatman, 1978: 62-95), “The plot 
emerges more clearly with Jesus’ dramatic opposition to the abuse of temple. Jerusalem is 
established as the locus of Jesus’ sharpest conflict with unbelief which has been hardened 
by misunderstanding of the scriptures, institutions, and festivals of Judaism.’ 


EPISODE 3 


A Pedagogical Dialogue Leading to a 
Monologue (3:1-21) 


Our use of a polyvalent approach will enable us further to explore the nature 
and function of dialogue at 3:1-21. The challenge and riposte dialogue at 2:13-22 
is followed by one of the most significant dialogues that leads to a monologue 
(cf. Reinhartz, 1994: 571). The narrator’s ability to use 2:23-25 both as a conclu- 
sion and as an introduction to the temple narrative (2:13-22) and to the suc- 
ceeding Nicodemus narrative (3:1-21) is commendable (cf. Stibbe, 1993: 52-3; 
Brodie, 1993: 195).! 


Setting of the Dialogue 


Nicodemus appears three times in the Gospel of John: one lengthy appear- 
ance at 3:1-21 and two cameo appearances at 7:50-52 and 19:39. The follow- 
ing description enables the reader to determine the setting of Nicodemus’ 
lengthy appearance in 3:1-21: first, the previous episode (2:13-22), where we 
read about Jesus’ travel from Capernaum to Jerusalem (2:12-13);3 second, the 
references to Jesus’ being in the temple at Jerusalem from 2:14 and onward;* 
third, the introduction to the time of Passover in 2:23 (cf. 213);5 and fourth, 
the expression “Hv 6é in 3:1 where a Pharisee named Nicodemus, a leader of 


1 Refer to Stibbe, 1993: 51. 

2 Smith (1999: 93) says that, “The appearance of Nicodemus obviously introduces a new epi- 
sode, which runs through verse 21.” 

3 Cf. Newman and Nida, 1980: 63-6; Késtenberger, 2004: 117-32; Barrett, 1978: 194-7; Brown, 
1966: 129-49. 

4 Hendriksen (1961: 1:122) views that, “Now at this occasion Jesus, entering Jerusalem’s temple, 
notices that the court of the Gentiles had been changed into what must have resembled a 
stockyard.” See Moloney, 1998: 88-103; Malina and Rohrbaugh, 1998: 73-4- 

5 Keener (2003: 531) says that, “This brief pericope (i.e., vv. 23-25) is transitional, connecting 
those who respond to Jesus’ signs in 2:1-22 with the incomplete faith of Nicodemus in 3:1-10. 
In 2:1 the disciples responded to Jesus’ sign with faith, but 2:23-24 makes clear that sign- 
faith, unless it progresses to discipleship, is inadequate.” See Carson, 1991: 184; Moloney, 1998: 
88-103. 
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the Jews, is said to come to Jesus at night. This sequence of events is very 
important for understanding the setting of the narrative in 31-21.” Neyrey 
(2007: 76) suggests that, “we remember that in 2:24-25 Jesus did not trust him- 
self to the people in Jerusalem who allegedly believed in him because of signs, 
for he knew what was in everyone. This extends also to 3:1-21, when another 
Jerusalemite comes to him because of signs.” From what Neyrey says here we 
understand that the conjunctive particle "Hv òè (3:1) is used to mark the narra- 
tive progression from the previous episodes to the latter. As Nicodemus comes 
to Jesus at night and engages in a conversation, the section in 3:1-21 appears as 
a ‘Night Time Dialogue’ (cf. Smith, 1999: 93-4; Kermode, 1987: 450).8 The com- 
ing of Nicodemus to Jesus at night in an unspecified location and time marks 
the temporal nature of the setting (cf. Resseguie, 2005: 87, 108-10; Powell, 1990: 
72-4). From other details the reader is informed that the larger setting of the 
Nicodemus story (in 3:1-21) is religious (cf. Resseguie, 2005: 87, 113-4; Beasley- 
Murray, 1987: 47).!° While the Passover festival season suggests a religious set- 
ting, the coming of Nicodemus during the night time sets a temporal setting for 
the story. 


6 The episode begins with the narrative expression “Hv 8¢ and the narrator continues the 
story by making use of several story-telling techniques. It begins with the introductory 
statement of the narrator in wv. 1-2a. 5 a conjunctive participle, marking the superaddi- 
tion of a clause, whether in opposition or in continuation, to what has preceded, and 
it may be variously rendered but, on the other hand, and, also, now. Cf. Preschbacher, 
1990: 86. 

7 In v. 22 readers are brought to the position of a post-resurrection memory of the dis- 
ciples through a narrative note. John’s post-resurrection narration and perspective is very 
conspicuous here. Ridderbos (1987/1997: 123; cf. Painter, 1991: 57; Talbert, 1992: 97) sug- 
gests that, “The conversation with Nicodemus offers a very specific elaboration of what 
was said in a more general sense in 2:23-25. In the figure of Nicodemus we are given an 
illustrative demonstration—perhaps we may say par excellence—of what in the preced- 
ing is called ‘the faith’ of the many in Jerusalem who were impressed by the signs that 
Jesus did.” 

8 Michaels (1984/1989: 55; cf. Beasley-Murray, 1987: 47) states that, “It is probably out of fear 
that Nicodemus comes to Jesus at night.” 

9 Powell (1990: 72-4; cf. Resseguie, 2005: 108-9) identifies two types of temporal settings: 
chronological and typological. He also uses Ricoeur's distinction between mortal time 
and monumental time to describe temporal settings (cf. Ricoeur, 1984/1985/1988). 

10 _ Resseguie (2005: 113) says that, “Religious days and feasts (Sabbath, Passover, Tabernacles) 
are settings for healings and for conflicts between Jesus and the authorities.” 
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The content of the dialogue can be determined on the basis of the semantic 
domains of the speech units." While the narrator introduces the interlocutors 
and their speech units, he presents them and the connected events from a cer- 
tain point of view. The narrator of the story reflects his perspective through the 
medium of dialogues and character activities. In the current story, Nicodemus 
comes to Jesus by night and the dialogue begins then (cf. Paulien, 1992: 
4:1105-6; De Jonge, 1977: 29). The narrator describes all about Nicodemus in 
one sentence (ie., dvOewmo¢ [cf. Sand, 1990: 1:100—4], Paptaatog [cf. Weiss, 1974: 
9:1-48; Saldarini, 1992: 5:289-303], Nıxóðnpoç [see Paulien, 1992: 4:1105-6], and 
&pywv Tv Tovsaiwv, v. 1) and then presents the dialogue (vv. 2—10). Resseguie 
(2005: 246; cf. Ellis, 1984: 6-7; Koester, 1995: 45) points out that, “Just as Jesus 
and ‘light’ are mutually defining terms in this gospel, Nicodemus and ‘night’ 
are complementary terms.” The dualistic tension between spirit and flesh, 
light and darkness, and the world ‘from above’ and the world ‘from below’ 
is an important feature all through the narrative (cf. Beets, 1995: 105; Gench, 
2007: 20).!4 Nicodemus’ first utterance in v. 2b refers two important things 
about Jesus: first, Jesus is a teacher who has come from God;! and second, he 
does all the signs by the presence of God.!6 In the episode, the narrator intro- 
duces Jesus through the means of Nicodemus’ words—‘“Rabbi,” “teacher who 
has come from God,” “performer of signs,” and “one who enjoys the presence 
of God.”!” The expression oiSapev (of Nicodemus) discloses the popularity of 


11 Witherington (1995: 93) addresses John 3:1-12 as “The First Dialogue” section. It is a com- 
mon view among scholars that John’s dialogue begin with chapter three; but, a detailed 
study enables us to learn that John’s dialogue begins with the dialogue between John the 
Baptist and the emissaries from Jerusalem in 1:19-28. Cf. Bartholoma, 2010: 75—108. 

12 Wallace (1996: 123-24) says that, “With the gen... the emphasis is on the kind of time in 
which Nicodemus came to see the Lord. The gospel writer puts a great deal of emphasis 
on dark vs. light; the gen. For time highlights it here.’ 

13 See the usage of “Paranthetic Nominative” here. Refer to Wallace, 1996: 53-4; Merk, 1990: 
1167-8; Bultmann, 1971: 133; Weiss, 1974: 9:44. Cf. Nıxóðnpoç övopa abt (John 3:1). 

14 See Blomberg, 2001: 91-5; Brown, 1966: 129-49; Késtenberger, 2004: 17-32. 

15 The narrator reveals Jesus’ unique role as a teacher from above over against all the teachers 
from below (where Nicodemus stands as a representative character). See Witherington, 
1995: 94; Dodd, 1963: 328-9. 

16 Bernard (1929: 1:101) holds the view that, “Nicodemus was ready to address Jesus as Rabbi, 
because he recognized in Him a divinely sent d16doxaAoc.” 

17 The construction ovdeic yap Svvatou tadta tk onpeîa proves that he was a “better sign per- 
former.’ Borchert (1996: 170-1) argues that, “Nicodemus, representing his learned group, 
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Jesus among the people as an emissary of God.!® Nicodemus’ addressing of 
Jesus reveals that he approaches and initiates the dialogue from several pre- 
conceived ideas about his identity (v. 3b). 

Jesus’ response in v. 3 is a veracious statement that delineates the necessity 
of a human for ‘being born from above’ (cf. Biichsel, 1964: 678; Beutler, 1990: 
1112-3) and to see the kingdom of God (cf. Bernard, 1929: 1:102; Culpepper, 2001: 
256).!9 Jesus’ involvement as the teacher ‘from above’ who speaks the truth 
contradicts well with the position of Nicodemus as a teacher ‘from below’ 
who does not recognize the truth of the kingdom of God (cf. Caragounis, 2001: 
126-7; Sadananda, 2004: 221).2° Nicodemus’ second response is framed in the 
form of two questions (v. 4; cf. Berchert, 1996: 173; Witherington, 1995: 95).7! 
In Jesus’ extended response to these questions, he brings the following things 
to the attention of his interlocutor: first, being born of water and Spirit is a 
requirement for entering the kingdom of God (v. 5; cf. Vellanickal, 1977: 197- 
202; Bartholoméa, 2010: 81); second, the distinction between those who born 
of the flesh and those who born of the Spirit (vv. 6, 8; cf. Wallace, 1996: 234; 
Biichsel, 1964: 671-2); and third, the need of ‘being born from above, which 
he emphasizes by repeatedly mentioning (v. 7; cf. Schnackenburg, 1980: 1:373; 
Quast, 1991: 25-6).22 Newman and Nida (1980: 75-94; cf. Caragounis, 2001: 
126-7) state that, “Verses 1-8 are controlled by the truth that birth from above 
is necessary before one can see or enter the Kingdom. But Nicodemus fails to 
understand what Jesus is talking about, and his inability to grasp what Jesus 


began by addressing Jesus with the polite title ‘Rabbi’ In so doing, he ‘graciously’ acknowl- 
edged Jesus as his equal, even though Jesus would be popularly recognized by council 
members as one of the ‘ignorant, the working people of the land (‘am ha-‘ares).” 

18  K6stenberger (2004: 121; cf. Barrett, 1978: 202, 205; Brown, 1966: 137) says that, “Nicodemus’ 
use of the plural ofSapev (we know) may indicate that he was speaking for a group among 
the Sanhedrin (Pharisees) that was impressed by Jesus’ signs.” 

19 Wallace (1996: 347) explains that, “The indefinite pronoun (qıç, tt) is used to introduce a 
member of a class without further identification. It is used both sustantivally (as a true 
pronoun) and adjectivally. It can be translated anyone, someone, a certain, or simply a(n)” 
(see 3:3). See Késtenberger, 2004: 123; Vellanickal, 1977: 169-73. 

20 Cf. Késtenberger, 2004: 117-32; Barrett, 1978: 202-19; Brown, 1966: 129-49; Carson, 1991: 
185-208. 

21 Moloney (1998: 98) says that, “Nicodemus’ use of deuteron indicates that he chooses only 
the temporal meaning of andthen. The Johannine misunderstanding technique demands 
that—on this occasion—both the temporal and the spiritual be involved.” 

22 Borchert (1996: 173) says that, “Jesus responded to Nicodemus’ twofold frustrated question 
by providing in 3:5 a more precise statement concerning this birth. He began once again 
with a double amén statement.” 
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means serves as a transition in the dialogue (v. 9)”?3 Jesus’ extended response 
causes Nicodemus to ask yet another question (v. 9): “How can these things 
be?” (cf. Moloney, 1998: 100; Biichsel, 1964: 671-2).?4 Jesus in return asks a fur- 
ther question to Nicodemus before he goes on with his discourse in vv. (10)u- 
21 (v. 10; cf. Wallace, 1996: 223; Bennema, 2009: 78).2° The question of Jesus in 
v. 10 is a transition that ceases the dialogue section (vv. 2b-10) and begins the 
monologue section (vv. 10-21; cf. Bailey and Vander Broek, 1992: 173-5).2° John 
3:1-10 is viewed as a conversation between Jesus the Rabbi and Nicodemus 
the teacher of Israel on the topic of “being born from above’ (cf. Lindars, 1972: 
150-1; Kynes, 1992: 575).27 

As itis in the case of the previous two responses of Jesus (vv. 3, 5-8), in the dis- 
course Jesus again employs an phy &uýv formula (v. u; cf. Howard, 1952: 8:507; 
Carson, 1991: 185—208).28 The content of the monologue can broadly be divided 
into two sections (vv. 10-15, 16—21).9 The first section (vv. 10-15) deals with the 
unbelieving nature of the Jewish community (where Nicodemus is a represen- 
tative character). In this section, Jesus relates three important aspects: lifting 
up of the Son of Man (cf. Ashton, 1991: 348-9), believing in him, and attaining 
the experience of eternal life (cf. Painter, 1993: 195-9; Blomberg, 2001: g1—5).3° 
The intertextual feature within the discourse (3:14; cf. Num 21:19) calls the 
reader’s attention toward a wider dialogical spectrum. Jesus brings his ultimate 


23 The punch line of the narrative, ‘God so loved the evil world in order to redeem the world 
through His only begotten Son, is revealed as a developmental talk that begins with a 
dialogue (vv. 2b-10) and flourishes through a monologue (vv. 10-21). 

24 Refer to Brown, 1966: 144-45. 

25  Késtenberger (2004: 125) is of the opinion that, “By calling Nicodemus ‘Israel’s teacher, 
Jesus may be returning Nicodemus’ compliment in 3:2, where that rabbi had called Jesus 
‘a teacher come from God (cf. 3:11). The definite article before ‘teacher’ in the original may 
suggest that Nicodemus was an established, recognized teacher.’ 

26 Newman and Nida (1980: 75-94) say that, “One of the problems in verses 13-21 is that of 
identifying the speaker—another example of the difficulty of the Johannine discourse. 
John so interweaves his own theological statements with the words of Jesus that it is dif- 
ficult to tell where Jesus finishes speaking and where the Gospel writer himself begins.” 

27 The aspect of the “birth from above” can be understood in terms of one’s personal rela- 
tionship with God through Jesus. It is an experience of beginning to grow in Christ while 
continuing in the “world from below.” Cf. Kynes, 1992: 575. 

28 See Késtenberger, 2004: 117-32; Newman and Nida, 1980: 75-94; Beasley-Murray, 1987: 
43-52. 

29 Refer to Brown, 1966: 129-49. 

30 See Moloney, 1998: 95; Bernard, 1929: 1:11. 
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superiority over the Law and Moses to the attention of his interlocutor.*! In 
one sense, Jesus introduces himself as one ascended into heaven in compari- 
son to Moses as one who never gone to heaven; in other sense, Jesus is one to 
be lifted up (Spw8hvat) over against Moses who had lifted up (ipwoev) the ser- 
pent in the wilderness (cf. Van der Watt, 2000: 107-8; Gench, 2007: 23).32 The 
second section (vv. 16-21) discusses God’s expression of love toward the world 
by sending his tov viòv tov povoyevĝ and human responsibility of attaining eter- 
nal life by believing in the Son (cf. Wallace, 1996: 620-1; Milne, 1993: 77-8). In 
vv. 17-21, the need of believing in the Son of God is emphasized with the help 
of dualistic terms such as salvation versus condemnation, believing versus 
unbelieving, light versus darkness, and those who do what is true versus all 
who do evil (cf. Howard, 1952: 8:509-13; Bartholomé, 2010: 91—3).° As a clarifi- 
cation of the dialogue section (vv. 1-10), the monologue (vv. u—21) further deci- 
phers the basis for “being born from above” experience. That is God’s sacrificial 
love through Jesus (cf. Kynes, 1992: 575; Namitha, 2000: 122). Thus the content 
of the dialogue leading to monologue is established by way of connecting the 
experience of “new birth” with other major Johannine themes such as God's 
love for the world through Jesus, the requirement of believing in God’s tov vidv 
TOV Lovoyevy, and attainment of eternal life. 

As usual, in John, the form of the dialogue can be better understood on the 
basis of the utterance dynamisms.** V. 1 follows a story-telling format, but v. 2 
employs the ancient dramatic technique of introducing the characters through 
the utterance units.25 Resseguie (2005: 245; cf. Hanhart, 1970: 22—46; Ashton, 
1991: 374-7) is of the opinion that “The structure of John 3 can be divided into 
three sections that are based on Nicodemus’ three speeches in 3:2, 4, 9 and 
Jesus’ responses. The structure is thus: first, verses 1-3; second, verses 4-8; 


31 Cf. Carson, 1991: 185-208; Barrett, 1978: 202-19; Brown, 1966: 129-49; Moloney, 1998: 88-103; 
Blomberg, 2001: 91-5. 

32 Refer to Schnackenburg, 1980: 1:394; Bertram, 1972: 8:610-1; Hanhart, 1970: 22—46. 

33 Malina and Rohrbaugh (1998: 80) consider Jesus’ conversation with Nicodemus as a sig- 
nal of the coming opposition between believers who have new life and unbelievers who 
do not. 

34 According to Brown (1966: 135), “The Nicodemus scene is our first introduction to the 
Johannine discourse. It is the first oral exposition in John of the revelation brought by 
Jesus, and in capsule form it gives the principal themes of that revelation.” 

35 Bernard (1929; 1:100) says that, “Some points in the narrative of 3:1-15 would suggest that 
the incident here recorded did not happen (as the traditional text gives it) at the begin- 
ning of the ministry of Jesus... at v. 2, mention is made of onpeîa at Jerusalem which had 
attracted the attention of Nicodemus; but we have already noted on 2:23 that no cypetov 
in that city has yet been recorded.” 
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and third, verses 9-21.35 He (2005: 245) further comments that, “The entire 
section is held together by an inclusio that signals one of Nicodemus’ defining 
traits: 3:2: [Nicodemus] came to Jesus by night; 3:19: And this is the judgment, 
that the light has come into the world, and people loved darkness.”3” While the 
first half of the pericope (vv. 1-10) is set in the form of a dialogue, the last half 
(vv. 1-21) is a monologue. The dialogue leading to monologue works as a model 
of communication where a dialogue proper (dramatic dialogue; cf. Dodd, 1960: 
303; Vellanickal, 1977: 163-213) and a narrational dialogue (the narrator with 
the reader) are clubbed together.38 

The dialogue leading to monologue plots an extended structural frame as 
follows: first, the setting of the story (vv. 1-2a); second, the exclamatory speech 
of Nicodemus concerning Jesus (vv. 2b—c); third, the first veracity statement 
of Jesus (v. 3); fourth, a pair of questions by Nicodemus (v. 4); fifth, the second 
veracity statement(s) of Jesus (vv. 5-8); sixth, a question of Nicodemus (v. 9); 
seventh, Jesus’ counter question (v. 10); and eighth, a monologue (vv. 10-21; cf. 
Dodd, 1960: 303-8; Stibbe, 1993: 53—4).29 The monologue section can be mainly 
divided as follows: first, a counter question (v. 10); second, a veracity discourse 
(vv. 11-15); third, punch line of the entire gospel (v. 16); and fourth, a dualis- 
tic monologue (vv. 17—21; cf. Hanhart, 1970: 22—46; Smalley, 1998: 146-8).4° The 
characters of the story exchange their ideas or utterances through multiple 
speech forms. The dialogue has a well structured syntactics that develops in 
an “A to B, B to A, A to B, B to A, A to B, B to A” format (cf. Witherington, 
1995: 92-3). This is a circular way of communication as Charles Osgood and 
Wilbur Schramm suggested, in which “both the sender and the receiver were 


36 Moloney (1998: go) says that, “Verses 1-12 form a ‘bridge passage’ that both concludes 
vv. 1-12 and opens vv. 11-11-21.” 

37 Kanagaraj (2005: 130; cf. Kermode, 1987: 450; De Jonge, 1977: 29) states that, “The dialogue, 
which began with a reference to the coming of Nicodemus at night (v. 2), ends with a 
reference to the necessity for all to come to the Light.” 

38 Stibbe (1993: 55; cf. Painter, 1993: 195-6) says that, “in John 31-21 the narrator depicts 
the first of a number of dramatic encounters between Religion (represented here by 
Nicodemus of the Pharisees) and Revelation (Jesus).” The narrator’s role is vivid as a com- 
mentator in wv. 3a, 4a, 5a, ga, and 10a. The narrator is the one who presents the way char- 
acters speak, act, and behave within the episode. See Talbert, 1992: 100. 

39 Refer to Ashton, 1991: 374. 

40 See Carson, 1991: 203; Mlakuzhyil, 1987: 103. 

41 Herman (1995: 78; cf. Levinson, 1983: 296; Louw, 1986: 10; Bailey and Vander Broek, 1992: 
174) states that, “Central to Conversation Analysis is the concept of turn-taking which 
organizes the distribution and flow of speech between the two poles of interaction 
thereby keeping speech, generally, continuous. Turn-taking has been described as a 
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involved in encoding and decoding.”*” In the story, the narrator develops a typ- 
ical U-shaped plot: Nicodemus descends into darkness at the beginning, but 
his encounter with the light marks a reversal (a periphery) that is realized in 
his later appearances (see Resseguie, 2005: 246; Pryor, 1992: 20).*8 The cohesive 
description of the story through the means of a dialogue leading to monologue 
delineates the narrative syntactics of the story teller (cf. Traugott and Pratt, 1980: 
21-3; Bartholomé, 2010: 75). In v. u, Jesus’ monologue begins and that includes 
the expression ofSayev to hint about Nicodemus’ unknowing nature (cf. Duke, 
1985: 172; Kysar, 1984: 33).44 Resseguie (2005: 249; cf. Smalley, 1998: 146-8; Brown, 
1966: 1:136-7) says that, “While Nicodemus’ speech is bewildered (‘How can?’ 
in 3:4a and 9, ‘can one?’ in 3:4b), Jesus’ speech is marked by solemn assertions: 
‘Very truly, I tell you’ (3:3, 5, 1). While Nicodemus’ speech progressively with- 
ers, Jesus’ discourse progressively expands. ... While Nicodemus fades into the 
background, Jesus moves to the foreground.’*5 When the dialogue develops 
Jesus’ speech increases and Nicodemus’ speech decreases. This speech devel- 
opment provides the dialogue a specific format as follows (see Figure 17). 


Nicodemus’ Speech Jesus’ Response 


FIGURE 17 The length of the speech units of Nicodemus and Jesus. 


process in which ‘one participant A talks, stops; another, B, starts, talks, stops; and so we 

obtain an A-B-A-B-A-B discussion of talk across two participants. ” 

42 In the dialogue section (i.e., vv. 1-10), both Jesus and Nicodemus are involved in the 
encoding and decoding activities of communication. Cf. Schramm, 1964; Kumar, 2003: 19; 
Raja and Prabhakar, 2006/2008: 168-9; Powell, 1990: 8-9. 

43 Painter (1993: 197) states that, “Nicodemus is portrayed as one of those who believed on 
the basis of signs (2:23; 3:2), such a man as Jesus knows. His quest is expressed in his com- 
ing to Jesus who interpreted his coming as a quest for the kingdom of God.” 

44 Ridderbos (1987/1997: 133) says that, “Beginning with v. 1 the ‘dialogue’ changes into a 
monologue.’ 

45 See Resseguie, 2001: 121; Koester, 1995: 45. 
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In Jesus’ response, he does not answer Nicodemus’ concern plainly but instead 
uses the ambiguous word cvw9ev in order to describe the experience of enter- 
ing the kingdom of God.*° Being born vwðev can mean ‘from above’ or ‘again’ 
and John likely has a double meaning in the Greek (cf. Duke, 1985: 144; Van der 
Watt, 2005: 472).4” Quast (1991/1996: 25; cf. Keener, 2003: 546-52; Sadananda, 
2004: 219-21) says that “The language of rebirth in the interchange between 
Nicodemus and Jesus is typically rich in double meaning and symbolism.” The 
usages of Jesus, like yew Of} ğvwðev, Bactretav tod Oeod, and yev ¿E USatoc 
xal mvevpatoc, and Nicodemus’ misunderstanding of them all vividly commu- 
nicate the conflicting views of the interlocutors (cf. Coloe, 2001: 6; Duke, 1985: 
144-5).*8 Nicodemus’ misunderstanding leads Jesus to explain his point slightly 
differently (vv. 4-8; cf. Keener, 2003: 537-9, 545-6; Duke, 1985: 144-5).49 The 
usage of a double meaning-misunderstanding-clarification format appears effi- 
cacious within the narrative framework of the episode (cf. Petersen, 1993: 42-4; 
Painter, 2011: 112—3).5° Moreover, the setting and characterization add flavour 
to the speech dynamisms of the story. Duke (1985: 108, 185-6; cf. Witherington, 
1995: 92-3; Aaron, 2001: 1) says that, “John’s constant play with light and dark- 
ness provides some instances of ironic imagery. An early example is 3:1-2. The 
irony stems from the contrast to Nicodemus’ credentials in 3:1.” This ironic set- 
ting and the movements of the characters overshadow the utterance units of 
the episode.*! 

Nicodemus’ misunderstanding (v. 4) and the perplexity of his final question 
(v. 9) are decisive in order to place him opposite to Jesus in the dialogue proper 


46 Lindars (1972: 151; cf. Vellanickal, 1977: 172-4; Bartholoma, 2010: 80-1; Thielman, 1991: 170) 
states that, “the idea of rebirth is certainly present whichever way we translate anothen, 
because it is implied by the whole context.’ 

47 Kermode (1987: 450) says that, “He [Nicodemus] enters from the night, as later Judas will 
go out into it; and he is told that the knowledge which belongs to generation, genesis, 
flesh, becoming, is irrelevant to the being of eternal life.” 

48 Lindars (1972: 151; cf. De Jonge, 1970-1971: 337-59) says that, “The misunderstanding is that 
Nicodemus supposes that this fresh birth is the same as physical birth. . . a closer look at 
the context clinches the argument that John in fact intended ‘from above.” 

49 Duke (1985: 145; cf. Keener, 2003: 533; Painter, 1993: 197) says that, “Dialogue partners can 
misunderstand metaphors (2:19-21; 410-15, 31-34; 6:32-35, 51-53; 11:11-15), double mean- 


ings (3:3-5; 12:32-34) or other kinds of cryptic or ambiguous expression (7:33-36; 8:21-22, 
31-35, 51-53, 56-58; 11:23-25; 13:36-38; 14:4-6, 7-9; 16:16—19).” 
50 Refer to Neyrey, 2007: 79; Coloe, 2001: 6; Vellanickal, 1977: 172-4. 


51 The narrator shapes the story by way of interlocking both the narratives and the utter- 
ance units and further that dynamism provides ample dramatic flavour to the episodic 
development. 
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(cf. Painter, 2011: 112-3; Bruce, 1983: 81-6).°* Two of Jesus’ initial responses fol- 
low parallel linguistic and stylistic tones (v. 3; cf. v. 5). The stylistic features 
like 'Aphv d&unv and A€yw got formulae (cf. Lincoln, 2000: 66; Culpepper, 2001: 
253-62), kingdom focused sayings (vv. 3, 5), double entendre (vv. 3, 7; cf. 
Duke, 1985: 144-5),°4 antithetical parallelism (v. 6; cf. Greenstein, 1983: 41-70), 
contrast (v. 8), simile (v. 8; cf. Resseguie, 2005: 245), and counter questions 
(Nicodemus’ questions in vv. 4, 9 and Jesus’ responsive question in v. 10) fore- 
ground elements within the dialogical framework (cf. Petersen, 1993: 41-5; see 
Figure 18).55 

Towards the end of the dialogue, the narrator expresses the innermost per- 
plexity of Nicodemus through the very question, “How can these things be?” (v. 
9). As a response to his question, Jesus raises a counter question in the form of 
an implicit contrast (i.e., Are you a teacher of Israel and yet you do not under- 
stand these things? v. 10) that is rhetorical in character (cf. Kelly and Moloney, 
2003: 76—7).°° The narrator of the story uses all the above mentioned devices 
along with parody in order to stabilize the dialogue between Nicodemus’ 
‘earthly’ and Jesus’ ‘spiritual’ concerns (cf. Smith, 1999: 97; Brodie, 1993:196-—9).5” 


52 Talbert (1992: 98) reports that, “A parallel to what is going on in John 3 may be found in the 
Corpus Hermeticum, tractate 13, a dialogue where Hermes Trismegistos tells his disciple 
Tat the prerequisite for a revelation concerning divinity.” 

53 See Maniparampil, 2004: 209-10; Caragounis, 1992: 429; Carson, 1991: 185-208; Painter, 
1993: 195-9; Keener, 2003: 533-74- 

54 Painter (2011: 114; cf. Vellanickal, 1977: 172-4; Thielman, 1991: 170) says that, “John 3:8 con- 
tinues to develop the double entendre of 3:3 and adds a second one. In a parable-like 
comparison, Jesus compares the Spirit to the wind—an actual play on words in Greek 
since pneuma means either wind or spirit. Neither the physical wind nor the Spirit can 
be pinned down in terms of source or destination. The same applies to those ‘born of the 
Spirit?” 

55 See more details about aesthetics and narrative in Chatman, 1978: 27. 

56 Smith (1999: 96) says that, “his question is again ‘natural’ and understandable (v. 9). 
Nevertheless, Jesus sharply chides him (v. 10). Nicodemus, who at the beginning of the 
conversation called Jesus ‘Rabbi’ and a teacher come from God is now called the teacher 
of Israel, as Jesus feigns astonishment at his ignorance.’ A rhetorical question is a state- 
ment in the form of a question that does not expect a reply but is stated to achieve greater 
persuasive power than a direct statement. Cf. Namitha, 2000: 122; Resseguie, 2005: 60-1. 

57 Parody is a piece of writing, music, and acting that deliberately copies the style of some- 
body/something in order to be amusing; something that is such a bad or unfair example 
of something that it seems ridiculous. Nicodemus’ use of ‘Rabbi’ is later on used by Jesus 
in order to make a satirical statement (v. 10). Cf. Stibbe, 1993: 57; Moloney, 1998: 90-103; 
Painter, 1993: 195-9; Késtenberger, 2004: 117-32; Milne, 1993: 74-80; Brown, 1966; 129-49. 
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A—-» Nicodemus: where do you come from? (v. 2b) 

l B —> Jesus’ veracity utterance (v. 3) 

A Nicodemus: how can a man be born again when he is old? (v. 4) 
4 B —> Jesus’ veracity utterance (vv. 5-8) 

A 4> Nicodemus: How can this be? (v.9) 


B —> Jesus’ counter question, veracity utterance (vv. 10, 11-21) 


FIGURE 18 The development of the dialogue between Nicodemus and Jesus. 


The main thrust of the monologue can be summarized around dualistic con- 
cepts like the ‘from above’ and the ‘from below’ controversy, Moses and Jesus 
aspects, God’s love and human sin concepts, condemnation and eternal life 
teachings, and the darkness and light conflicts.58 The feature of cosmic dual- 
ism in which Jesus’ knowledge “from above” is introduced as paradoxical to 
Nicodemus’ knowledge “from below” (cf. Kelly and Moloney, 2003: 75-81; 
Painter, 2011: 15). Even though there is repetition of words and phrases, which 
do not seem monotonous. Stylistic features like Amen, Amen formula (v. 11), 
synonymous parallelism (v. 1), and antithetical parallelism (vv. 18, 20-21) add 
more strength to the monologue section.5? Even in the monologue sections, 
John maintains interconnectedness between terms, characters, and ideologies. 
Also it is conspicuous that the dialogical voice remains as a thread throughout 
Jesus’ speech (see Figure 19).6° 

Nicodemus’ first statement (v. 2a) with Jesus’ interrogative statement (v. 10) 
makes a charactorial inclusio, as both the interlocutors address each other 
“Teacher” (cf. Bonar, 1972: 16-8; Kelly and Moloney, 2003: 73-7). His usage of 


58 While God’s love is delineated explicitly within the monologue, human sin and unbelief 
are mentioned implicitly. Nicholson (1980: 21; cf. Beets, 1995: 105; Lincoln, 2000: 20) says 
that, “The Descent-Ascent Schema says that Jesus is to be understood as the one who has 
come from above (313b, 31; 6:38; 8:23; 13:3; 16:28a) and who will return above (3:13a; 131-3; 
16:5, 28b). While Jesus is ‘below, he remains one with the Father who is the source of his 
words, his actions and his authority.” 

59  Baldick (1990: 160; cf. Carey and Snodgrass, 1999: 109-10) defines ‘parallelism’ as “the 
arrangement of similarly constructed clauses, sentences, or verse lines in a pairing or 
other sequence suggesting some correspondence between them. The effect of parallelism 
is usually one of balanced arrangement achieved through repetition of the same syntactic 
forms.” 

60 Dialogic Voice can be understood as the interactive, interconnected, and intertextual 
trend of characters, ideologies, and terminologies. The Dialogic Voice has to be taken seri- 
ously when we deal the non-dialogic narratives. 
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Monologue 


Dialogue 


FIGURE 19 Plot development from a dialogue to a monologue. 


oidapev (meaning “we know”; v. 2) and Jesus’ usage of ovx oida¢ (meaning “you 
do not know,’ v. 8; also ob ywaoxets in v. 10) decide the antithetical nature of the 
characters.®! The question in v. 10 affirms the conflict between the two char- 
acters through the portrayal of Jews’ unknowingness and Jesus’ all-knowing 
nature (cf. Bonar, 1972: 16-8; Petersen, 1993: 41-5). One of the noticeable 
features in this episode is the narrative technique of equilibrium between the 
interlocutors to present the dialogical activity rhetorically.6* While the charac- 
ters are placed on a common ground by way of equilibrium, their paradoxical 
worldviews are presented adequately through a conversation (see Figure 20).6+ 

The dialogue is between Jesus a teacher from above (who is all-knowing) 
and Nicodemus a teacher from below (who is unknowing and misunderstand- 
ing). The dialogue has several formulaic trends: it can be a revelatory dialogue 
leading to a monologue and, at the same time, a story that directs the inter- 
locutors and the readers from darkness to light, an A-to-B question and answer 
exchange, and a quest story.®> The pedagogical or instructional nature of the 
episode is conspicuous through the teacher to teacher dialogue pattern and the 


61  Köstenberger (2004: 125) points out that, “In this rabbinic dialogue, Jesus clearly is the 
teacher, and Nicodemus the student. In fact, from here on Nicodemus vanishes from 
sight, and the narrative drifts into a monologue, first by Jesus, and then, almost impercep- 
tibly, by the evangelist himself.” 

62 Refer to Keener, 2003: 559. 

63 Equilibrium can be understood as a narrative tactic used by the narrator in order to intro- 
duce the characters of the story on a common ground. In this story, Jesus and Nicodemus 
stand as two teachers discussing from their worldviews (cf. Tenney, 1994: 304-5). 

64 Cf. Késtenberger, 2004: 117-32; Beasley-Murray, 1987: 45-52; Brown, 1966; 129-49; 
Bennema, 2005: 44-9. 

65 Quast (1991/1996: 24; cf. Bailey and Vander Broek, 1992: 172-3) is of the view that, “When 
Nicodemus comes to Jesus, he comes as one who, in spite of all his religious credentials, 
turns to Jesus for the saving revelation.” The format of an inclusio, a dialogue leading to 
monologue, a U-shaped plot, and a quest story provides the readers a better understanding 
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Monologue 
Verses (10)11—21 


Teacher from above (J: Jesus) 


J J J 


Concerns from above 


The common platform 
Concerns from below 
N N N 


Teacher from below (N: Nicodemus ) 


FIGURE 20 The equilibrium of characters in John 3:1-21. 


resultant revelation (cf. Bonar, 1972: 16-8; Petersen, 1993: 42-4; see Figure 20).®° 
All the literary dynamisms discussed above contribute toward the conflicting 
pedagogical views of the interlocutors. The form of a pedagogical dialogue 
turned monologue makes the passage to show its fullest sense with the help of 
all other literary and linguistic phenomena. 

The dialogue leading to monologue at John 3:1-21 has several functional 
characteristics.® It is not merely introduced as a dialogue between the charac- 
ters of the story, but a dialogue also between the narrator and the reader. The 
dialogue between the narrator and the reader takes place through the medium 
of the characters. It is an instructional or pedagogical dialogue as it maintains 
a teacher to teacher pattern (cf. Petersen, 1993: 42—4; Bonar, 1972: 16-8), doctri- 
nal and thematic as it introduces some of the prominent doctrinal issues and 
themes, and intellectual and rhetorical as the interlocutors invite the reader to 
be involved in the narrative world.68 The reader is brought to the point that the 
narrator of 3:1-21 attempts to introduce a stylistic Jewish-Christian dialogue for 


about the way this revelatory narrative progresses. Cf. Gench, 2007: 19-28; Painter, 1989: 
25; Tenney, 1994: 304-5; Tasker, 1960: 70-1. 

66 See Morris, 1995: 195-6; Tasker, 1960: 66-7; Tenney, 1994: 304-5. 

67 For more details about the functional aspects of a text, refer to Aune, 1986: 87. 

68 Cf. Stibbe, 1993: 53-9; Painter, 1993: 195-9; Blomberg, 2001: 91-5; Bennema, 2009: 77-85; 
Dodd, 1963: 328-34. 
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pragmatic purposes (cf. Thielman, 1991: 179).°° The development of the themes 
(through dualistic terms) is helpful for the reader to understand the ideologi- 
cal conflicts between the protagonist and his counterpart (cf. Namitha, 2000: 
121-2). This conflict between ‘earthly’ and ‘spiritual’ within the story calls 
for a dialogue, which is a characteristic feature of the conversation. Resseguie 
(2005: 245-6; cf. Powell, 1990: 52) says that, “The narrator's characterization of 
Nicodemus relies on both showing and telling. Nicodemus’ speech and dis- 
course patterns, actions and what Jesus says to him are the primary methods 
of showing his characterization.”” In the dialogue proper, there is a fifty-fifty 
sequence of communication between Jesus and Nicodemus, but in the later 
part Jesus takes full control of the discussion.”* Nicodemus represents not 
only the Jews of his time but also those who believed in Jesus after seeing his 
signs (see v. 2; cf. 2:23-25). Jesus, however, represents the new community of 
believers.’ Jesus’ position as the protagonist is portrayed in dignified terms.”4 
The dialogue genre is used to make Jesus’ voice known and ultimately to reveal 
his identity. The reader comprehends the complex theological and christologi- 
cal aspects of the story to dialogue with his/her own contextual realities.” 
Along with character movements and thematic development, the narrator 
employs literary devices in order to impress the audience (cf. Court, 1997: 79; 


69 Here the dialogue is between Nicodemus, the Jewish leader, and Jesus, the leader of the 
newly emerging group. 

70 As Bowman (1975: 11-12) rightly states, the communicator [i.e., Jesus] is deciphered as the 
message. 

71 ~~ Resseguie (2005: 246) comments that, “Nicodemus progressively develops as a character 
in each of his three appearances (i.e., 3:1-21; 7:50-52; and 19:35). Initially, the narrator tells 
us about Nicodemus, using a string of epithets that places him within Israel’s dominant 
culture: ‘Now there was a Pharisee named Nicodemus, a leader of the Jews’ (3:1). He is 
identified as a man (‘now there was a man, not translated in NRSV), then a Pharisee, and 
finally a ‘leader of the Jews.’” 

72 Dodd (1960: 303) says that, “The transition from dialogue to monologue is characteristic of 
this writer’s manner.” 

73 The narrative deals multifarious levels of dialogues in a dynamic way: first, between the 
interlocutors within the story; second, the praxis-oriented heaven and earth dialogue; 
third, the narrator and the historical readers; and fourth, the narrator’s dialogue with 
the current readers (cf. Ricoeur, 1988: 171). Refer to Powell, 1990: 14; Lausberg, 1960/1998; 
Mitchell, 2006: 615-33; Sternberg, 1985: 282. 

74 Resseguie (2005: 246) states that, “If John 3 were the only narrative about Nicodemus, he 
would remain a flat, static character, but the subsequent cameos suggest a dynamic or 
developing character who adopts a new point of view in his encounter with the divine.” 

75 Refer to Bailey and Vander Broek, 1992: 176; Késtenberger, 2004: 117-32; Brown, 1966: 129- 


49; Milne, 1993: 74-80. 
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cf. Chatman, 1978: 151). The use of double meaning-misunderstanding- 
clarification format (cf. Witherington, 1995: 103; Hamid-Khani, 2000: 33—61) and 
the narrative technique of equilibrium help the narrator to reveal the perspec- 
tival conflict of the story (cf. Chatman, 1978: 48; Hamid-Khani, 2000: 33-61). 
Gench (2007: 24-5) is of the opinion that, “Nicodemus is a character who may 
well evoke our sympathy, even empathy, as we too struggle to comprehend 
an enigmatic Jesus.” A circular way of communication, through the means 
of ‘encoding’ and ‘decoding, takes place not only within the narrative world 
but also between the narrator and the reader.” While the narrator shares the 
story with the ever-present reader, the reader has all the rights to respond 
back to the story-teller for further clarification. The narrator uses the literary 
technique of defamiliarization to present the story afresh before the reader 
(cf. Resseguie, 2001: 27-8). Nicodemus’ lack of belief and lack of knowledge 
necessitates a dialogue.’® The use of revelatory language (cf. Traugott and 
Pratt, 1980: 1-35; Fairclough, 1992: 12-36) evokes diverse reactions among the 
readers. The reader is given a choice either to accept or to reject the life-giving 
light of the world (v. 19). Through all these means, the story is presented perfor- 
matively (cf. Elam, 1980: 213-20; Van der Watt, 2010: 139—67).”9 


Meso-Analysis 


The polyvalent analysis of the dialogue, which into consideration multiple lev- 
els and aspects, helps us to understand a wider outlook of the literary genre. 
With this intent, we will examine the episode development of John 31-21. The 
content of the dialogue leading to monologue is centered on the theme of “new 
birth” and other attached themes like God’s love for the world through Jesus, 
the requirement of believing in God’s only begotten son, and the attainment 


76 Witherington (1995: 92) says that, “What is striking about the characterization of 
Nicodemus is that though he actually appears in only seventeen verses in this gospel, and 
speaks only sixty-three words, we feel we know him rather well, and apparently the audi- 
ence is meant to develop a certain sense of kinship or identity with him.” 

77 Cf. Schramm, 1964; Kumar, 2003: 19; Raja and Prabhakar, 2006/2008: 168-9; Powell, 1990: 
8-9. 

78 Cf. Reinhartz, 1994: 571; Rensberger, 1988: 113-6; Kysar, 1984: 33; Brant, 2004: 164. 

79 Several studies have been devoted to the specific question of language and its roles in the 
drama. One of the earliest and most important, after the founding work of Veltrusky (1941, 
1942) and Honzl (1943), is Ingarden (1958), a phenomenological view of linguistic func- 
tions, concerned with the ontological, proairetic and expressive status of the dialogue. Cf. 
Elam, 1980: 218. 
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of eternal life (cf. Kermode, 1987: 450; Van Tilborg, 1993: 47—53).8° In order to 
present the theme persuasively, the narrator uses a teacher to teacher (or A to 
B and B to A) dialogue format (cf. Moloney, 1998: 91-4; Késtenberger, 2004: 
117). The episode reveals the identity of Jesus yet another time and invites 
the reader toward the new experience in relation to him. Thus the content, 
form, and function of the dialogue together achieve the goal of the narrative 
(cf. Aune, 1986: 65-91). While discussing the Platonic dialogues, Press (2007: 5; 
cf. Tan, 1993: 28; Hess-Liittich, 1985: 199-214) states that, “The literary and dra- 
matic aspects are taken to be the ‘form,’ and this is to be strictly separable from 


the arguments, which are the ‘content.” As Press says, in John, content and 
form are separable, and at the same time they merge together to function in 
relation to the reader. Different from the dialogue turned monologue section 
in 1:19-34, where the dialogue and the subsequent monologue happen within 
a span of two days, in 3:1-21 the dialogue and monologue are sequential and 
without a break. The episode (3:1-21) is placed between the short episodes at 
2113-22 and 3:22—30.8! This sequential feature of narratives and dialogues sets 
an analeptic and proleptic background for the Nicodemus story at 31-21 (cf. 
Lausberg, 1998).82 

The narrator presents Jesus and Nicodemus as characters of good and evil; 
hence, symbolically, the dialogue can be considered as one of good and evil. 
Malina and Rohrbaugh (1998: 81) point out that, “Nicodemus functions as a 
kind of foil who offers Jesus the opportunity for an explanatory monologue.’®? 
Not only the interlocutors, but also the narrator gets involved in the process of 
the discourse (see Vellanickal, 1977: 169-201). The physical structure and the 


80 Schnackenburg (1980: 1:367) says that, “According to the usage of évw8ev elsewhere in John 
(3:31; 19:11, 23), and his doctrine of ‘birth from God’ (1:13; 1 John 2:29; 3:9; 4:7; 5:1), the only 
justifiable translation is ‘from above.” 

81 Carson (1991: 185) says that, “The one who ‘knew all men, who ‘did not need man’s tes- 
timony about man’ (2:24-25), now enters into a number of conversations in which he 
instantly gets to the hearts of individuals with highly diverse backgrounds and needs— 
Nicodemus (3:1-15), the Samaritan woman (4:1-26), the Gentile official (4:43-53), the 
man at the pool of Bethesda (5:1-15), and more.” Cf. Beasley-Murray, 1987: 45-56; Painter, 
1993: 195-9; Barrett, 1978: 202-19; Blomberg, 2001: 91-5; Dodd, 1963: 328-34. 

82 Stibbe (1993: 54) states that, “Nicodemus is depicted as ‘a man’ (ğvðpwroç) in v. 1, while 
Jesus, at the very end of the dialogue, describes himself twice as ‘the Son of Man’ (tév viòv 
tod avOpwrou). Here ‘a man’ comes face to face with the Heavenly Man. The archetype of 
Jewish wisdom and pedagogy encounters the personification of heaven's Truth.” 

83 Stibbe (1993: 58) states that, “The fundamental revelation which the narrator gives the 
reader in vv. 16-21 concerns the nature of God and the nature of humanity. Indeed, the 
narrator's words highlight the fundamental aspects of the God-humanity dualism.” 
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nature of the dialogue can be ascertained only in comparison to the previ- 
ous and the latter dialogues. The narrator directs the reader's attention from 
a challenge-and-riposte dialogue (2:13-22) to a pedagogical dialogue turned 
monologue section (31-21). Nicodemus’ appearances in 7:45-52 and 19:38—42 
are decisive in order to understand the overall characterization of the person.8* 
The narrative provokes the reader to see and enter the kingdom of God, being 
born from above, being born of water and spirit, believe in the saving work of 
the Son of Man, have the experience of eternal life, and being ignited by the 
light of the world (cf. Lee, 1994: 48-51; Van Tilborg, 1993: 47—-53).8° The per- 
formative language of the narrator is a power-generating factor for the reader 
for persuation and action (cf. Van Dijk, 1976: 23-55). In a more clear sense, 
Jesus the protagonist and the narrator together construct this story with intent. 
The narrator's presence as a post-resurrection composer is vivid in vv. 16-21. 
The snippet is dramatic as the narrator delineates the characterization, sets 
a clear point of view, and plots the episode progressively through a dialogue 
(vv. 1-10), a transition (v.10), and a monologue (vv. 10-21; cf. Bowles, 2010: 7-30; 
Warren and Wellek, 1955: 12—5).8° Through all these means the implied reader 
gathers further knowledge about the person and work of Jesus.8’ The narra- 
tor introduces the characters as representatives as they represent two diverse 
communities, and use symbolic and dualistic elements like darkness and light 
in order to distinguish one from the other.88 Thus, the pedagogical dialogue 
turned monologue communicates the story of Jesus rhetorically and persuades 
the reader for positive action. 


84 Lee (1994: 57-8) says that, “Nicodemus is the representative of those who are unable to 
move beyond their struggle for understanding to the resolution of faith.” 

85 Refer to Moloney, 1998: 89. 

86 Moore (1989: 15; cf. Foster, 1927: 93; Brooks, 1984: 3-5) is of the opinion that, “Plot and 
character are inseparably bound up in the reading experience. ... Each works to produce 
the other. Characters are defined in and through the plot, by what they do and by what 
they say. The plot in turn comes into view as characters act and interact.” What Moore 
says here is apt with regard to the story of John 3:1-21. 

87 Newheart (1989) discusses in his book about the engagement in the activity of reading. Cf. 
Tolmie, 1999: 15-144; Powell, 1990: 19-20; Van Aarde, 2009: 383-5. 

88 Moloney (1998: 96) says that, “The language of the Prologue returns as Jesus speaks of 
‘life, ‘light, and ‘darkness’ (vv. 18-21; cf. 1:4-8). Belief leads to freedom from condemnation 
and to life, but unbelief produces condemnation and death (v. 18).” 


EPISODE 4 


A Report-and-Defense Dialogue to a Narrative 
Commentary (3:22-36) 


Setting of the Dialogue 


The expression Metà tadta (‘after this’) in v. 22 connects the short episode at 
3:22-36 with the Nicodemus episode (3:1-21). While Moloney (1998: 105; cf. 
Keener, 2003: 575) says that it is “an expression often used in the Fourth Gospel 
to indicate a new stage in the narrative,”! Késtenberger (2004: 135) suggests that 
“(Meta tadta) is meant to suggest that these events occurred at an unspecified 
time interval after Jesus’ Jerusalem ministry.” One of the remarkable features 
of v. 22 is that the narrator explains the shift of setting from Jerusalem to the 
Judean countryside (cf. Dodd, 1960: 308).” The narrator comments that Jesus 
spent some time in the Judean countryside with his disciples and engaged in 
the ministry of baptism (v. 22b).3 He brings to the notice of the reader another 
movement parallel to Jesus’ movement, i.e., John was baptizing at Aenon near 
Salim (3:22-36; cf. 4:1-2; see Morris, 1995: 210).4 Thus at the larger context 
(vv. 22—24), two events of baptism are outlined: one is of Jesus and his disciples 
and another is of John the Baptist and his disciples (cf. Culpepper, 1983: 132-3). 
The specific context can be described in the following two ways (vv. 25-26a): 
first, a discussion about purification emerges between John’s disciples and a 


1 Cf. Késtenberger, 2004: 135; Carson, 1991: 209; Keener, 2003: 575; Lindars, 1972: 164. 

2 Brown (1966: 150-1) translates it as ‘Judean territory.” He quotes Bultmann (1971: 123) and says 
that, “the real inference is that Jesus went out from the city into the country districts of Judea; 
and we believe that this could be the adapted meaning of the present context.’ 

3 This is not the usual pevew, but dtéteiBewv. See Brown, 1966: 151. Moloney (1998: 105) describes 
it as follows: “Jesus and his disciples move away from the city of Jerusalem into the broader 
geographical context of ‘the land of Judea.’ In this new place Jesus and his disciples remained 
together, and Jesus baptized. The imperfect tense of the verb ‘to baptize’ (¢B&nttCev) indicates 
that he resumed a habitual practice (v. 22).’ 

4 The name ‘Aenon’ is from the Aramaic plural of the word for ‘spring, while ‘Salim’ reflects 
the Semitic root for ‘peace.’ Bennema (2009: 23) says that, “John appears to move freely in the 
wilderness along the Jordan valley, between Bethany in Peraea (1:28; 3:26; 10:40) and Aenon 
in Samaria (3:23).” 
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Jew (cf. Pryor, 1997: 15-26; Greeven, 1964: 2:893);> and second, John’s disciples 
bring the matter to their master and the discussion continues at another level. 
From their utterance in v. 26b (i.e., the expression mépav tod Tlopdcvov, ‘across 
the Jordan’) the reader understands that all the previous utterances in 1:19-36 
took place on the one side of the River Jordan. This sets a geographical setting 
for the entire story (cf. Resseguie, 2005: 87).° In contrast, the incidents narrated 
in vv. 22-36 are happening on the other side. While the setting of the ‘wedding 
at Cana’ was a Galilean countryside, the setting of 3:22-36 is a Judean country- 
side (cf. Witherington, 1995: 107—-8).” Thus the two urban stories of cleansing 
of the temple at Jerusalem and the Nicodemus event are set within an inclusio 
of two country-side stories. Johannine dialogues develop at different settings: 
from the countryside to the urban (2:1-12 to 2:13-22/3:1-21) and from the urban 
to the countryside (2:13-22/3:1-21 to 3:22-36). The rural and urban configura- 
tion of events and dialogues presents one of the literary and dramatic features 
of Johannine narratives. 


Micro-Analysis 


In the prologue (1:1-18), the narrator presents both Jesus and John the Baptist, 
one as the Word and the other as a Witness (cf. Borchert, 1996: 187).8 The rest 
of chapter one introduces dialogues (and a monologue) of John the Baptist 
and Jesus with the Jews and the disciples (1:19-51). Chapter two and the first 
part of chap. 3 are mostly dominated by dialogues, i.e., dialogues merged into 
narratives (2:1-12, 13-22) and a dialogue leading to monologue (3:1-21).° Sanders 
and Mastin (1968: 132) state that, “The whole passage 3:22-30 gives the impres- 
sion of an interruption, breaking the continuity between wv. 16-21 and 31-36, 


nu nu 


5 The word tyong is translated as “discussion,” “debate,” “controversy,” “controversial issue,” or 
“investigation.” Cf. Larsson, 1981: 2:103. Keener (2003: 575; cf. Stibbe, 1993: 60) is of the opinion 
that, “Central to the setting is the matter of ritual purification; John’s disciples disagree with 
traditional views about purification (3:25), as does the Fourth Gospel’s author (2:6; cf. 1:55)” 

6 Resseguie (2005: 95) says that, “Rivers are boundaries that separate one side from another, 
and thus are thresholds from one place to another. They may also represent metaphorical 
thresholds such as the abandonment of a past life and the beginning of a new life.” 

7 Bruce (1983: 93) states that, “It is simplest to understand ‘the Judean land’ as the country 
districts of Judea, outside the city.” 

8 Refer to Bennema, 2009: 26; Thomaskutty, 2014: 139. 

9 Most of the dialogues of John’s Gospel are presented along with the running narratives. In 
another sense, most of the dialogues are wrapped up with narrative sections. 
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which can be regarded as two parts of a single meditation.”!° What Sanders and 
Mastin suggest makes sense as the two sections, i.e., 316-21 and 31-36, show 
thematic continuity. But the perplexed statement of John’s disciples (v. 26) and 
his response to them (vv. 27-30) bring a conclusion to the story of John the 
Baptist (cf. Van Tilborg, 1993: 70-7). 

In the pericope, a discussion (@jtyo1s) arose between John’s disciples and 
a Jew about purification (v. 25; xa@aptcuod) and that resulted into the dia- 
logue proper (vv. 26b—30; cf. Pryor, 1997: 15-26).!! The content of the dialogue 
at 3:26b-30 is based on the dispute that developed between John’s disciples 
and a particular Jewish person (v. 25). Jesus is addressed as a Rabbi in 1:38, 49 
and 3:2; and, now, John the Baptist is also addressed as a Rabbi (cf. Riesner, 
1992: 807-11). After introducing Rabbi Jesus in the previous episodes, the nar- 
rator, now, introduces Rabbi John in juxtaposition (cf. Lee, 1994: 58). John’s 
disciples address him ‘Paßßĝi and inform him about an incident in four succes- 
sive clauses as follows: first, “the one who was with you across Jordan,” second, 
“to whom you testified,” third, “here he is baptizing” (cf. Dockery, 1992: 55-8; 
Borchert, 1996: 188-92), and fourth, “and all are going to him” (cf. Brodie, 1993: 
205-6). All the four clauses are used to tell facts about Jesus.* The first two 
establish the connection between Jesus and John, and the last two caution the 
way Jesus’ activities becoming a challenge to John’s mission. John’s response 
contains the following four aspects: first, his implicit statement about his call 
(as a witness; v. 27); second, his analeptical statements, “I am not the Messiah” 
(v. 28; cf. 1:20) and “I have been sent ahead of him” (v. 28; cf. 1:27, 30);!° third, 


10 Bultmann (1971: 132) brings forward vv. 31-36 to follow vv. 1-21, thus making these verses 
all part of the ‘discourse of Jesus. 

11 Witherington (1995: 108) views that, “The issue here is not Christian baptism, even when 
we are discussing what Jesus’ followers are doing, but rather various forms of Jewish puri- 
fication rituals and their respective merits.” Moloney (1998: 105; cf. Neyrey, 2009: 124-5) 
states that, “The debate ‘over purifying’ (nepi xa8aptcuod) is stated in the most general 
terms (cf. 2:6), but in this context it must be related to vv. 22-24. There is an unresolved 
problem between the disciples of the Baptist and ‘a Jew’ concerning the baptisms admin- 
istered by Jesus and by John (v. 25).” 

12 Smith (1999: 104) says that, “John’s disciples now turn to him.... They call John ‘Rabbi, 
agreeing exactly with what Jesus’ disciples initially called him (1:38).” 

13 It is more similar to the way Jesus and Nicodemus are presented in the previous episode 
(both as ‘teachers’). See Thomaskutty, 2014: 141. 

14 See Keener, 2003: 574-81; Carson, 1991: 208-12; Barrett, 1978: 219-27; Sanders and Mastin, 
1968: 131-4. 

15 Smith (1999: 105) says that, “Again John says ‘Messiah’ in the nrsv, but here the Greek is 
Christos (Christ), which in effect becomes a technical Christian theological term or title.” 
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his use of the metaphor of the bride, bridegroom, and friend of the bridegroom 
(v. 29a; cf. Van Tilborg, 1993: 75-6), and his emphasis on the duty as a friend 
of the bridegroom and the joy of fulfilling that (v. 29b; cf. Dodd, 1963: 282-5, 
385-6);!6 and fourth, John’s aim of life: “he [Jesus] must increase, but I must 
decrease” (v. 30; cf. Neyrey, 2009: 123—42).!” Késtenberger (2004: 133; cf. Van 
Tilborg, 1993: 75-6) makes it clear that, “In a poignant metaphor, John describes 
his [John the Baptist’s] role as that of ‘best man,’ as ‘friend of the bridegroom’ 
(3:29), who rejoices with the groom [i.e., Jesus] without any sense of rivalry or 
competitiveness.” The interlocutors within the dialogue section use rich lan- 
guage and that is highlighted through the narration of the story. 

The context of the dialogue (3:25-30) is well addressed through the descrip- 
tion of the itinerary in 3:22-24. This dynamic presentation of narratives and 
a dialogue is intentional for clearing up the perplexity of the community 
of John the Baptist (cf. v. 26).18 The speech clauses of John the Baptist, such 
as “I am not the Messiah, but I have been sent ahead of him,” “my joy has 
been fulfilled,” and “he must increase, but I must decrease,” are intended to 
prove that he is not the Messiah (cf. Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 146-7; Pryor, 1997: 
15-26). John’s final statement (v. 30) is becoming efficacious as Jesus’ minis- 
try gets increased and his own ceases from hereafter (cf. Brodie, 1993: 201-2). 
Soon after the short dialogue, the narrator appears with his commentary as 
a continuation to the dialogue (vv. 31-36; cf. Malina and Rohrbaugh, 1998: 
92). The change of tone from wv. 27-30 to vv. 31-36 proves that the section at 
vv. 31-36 is a narrative explanation. The narrator emphasizes the follow- 
ing four things in his commentary: first, v. 31 has a specific message telling 
about the paradoxical functions of the one ‘from above’ and those who are 
‘from below’ (cf. Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 148-9; Wallace, 1996: 359); second, 
vv. 32-33: one from above testifies about ‘what he has seen and heard,’ but 
no one believes (cf. 110-11). His testimony is a certification to affirm that God 


16 Refer to Bennema, 2009: 26; Brodie, 1993: 202; Culpepper, 1983: 132-3; Bruce, 1983: 93-8; 
Blomberg, 2001: 95-8. 

17 Smith (1999: 105) says that, “John’s concluding word is well crafted to ensure that his 
disciples, and the reader, are left with no doubt about who is more prominent in their 
relationship.” 

18 Here, the ‘community of John the Baptist’ is comprised of those who followed him from 
the beginning. 

19 Mainly two things are noticeable: first, while in vv. 27-30 John uses personal (i.e., by the 
help of pronouns) terms, the section wv. 31-36 is addressed in a general sense; and second, 
John 3:31-36 is similar to 3:16-21 in terms of tone, language, and presentation. 

20 Refer to Brodie, 1993: 207; Brown, 1966: 1:160. 
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is true;7! third, vv. 34-35: the one who has been sent from above speaks the 
‘words of truth, gives the ‘Spirit without measure, and God loves him and 
has placed all things in his hand (cf. Michaels, 1984/1989: 66; Schnackenburg, 
1980: 1:386-8);?? and fourth, v. 36: antithetical parallelism: between ‘whoever 
believes the son’ and ‘whoever disobeys the son, and between ‘eternal life’ and 
‘not to life’ (cf. Brodie, 1993: 206-8).23 In semantic terms, the dialogue and the 
succeeding narrative commentary reaffirm the messiahship and superiority of 
Jesus yet another time through the witnessing of the friend of the bridegroom 
(cf. Duke, 1985: 101; Reinhartz, 1994: 571). 

The form of the dialogue as a whole can be ascertained on the basis of the 
following details. Rather than calling it a dialogue leading to a monologue, it is 
likely to understand the sequence in the following order: an itinerary narra- 
tive (vv. 22-24), an abbreviation narrative (vv. 25), a dialogue (vv. 26-30), and 
a narrative commentary (vv. 31-36). The plot structure of the exchange shows 
that the story begins as a narrative section at two levels (vv. 22-24; 25-26a) 
and ends as a narrative commentary (vv. 31-36).24 The whole section can 
be broadly divided into three sub-sections: first, Jesus and John the Baptist 
are introduced in juxtaposition (3:22—24; cf. Powell, 1990: 32); second, a dialogue 
between John the Baptist and his disciples (3:25-30; cf. Neyrey, 2009: 123-42); 
and third, a narrative commentary (3:31-36).75 The linguistic phenomenon 
and the stylistic development of the story prompt the reader to make a divi- 
sion in a more detailed manner as follows (cf. Funk, 1988: 5-7; Botha, 1991: 
71-87): first, Jesus’ itinerant mission (v. 22); second, a character juxtaposition 
(vv. 23-24); third, an abbreviated dialogue in narrative format (v. 25; cf. Pryor, 


21 Michaels (1984/1989: 66) says that, “John the Baptist is the prototype of all who endorse 
God’s truthfulness by recognizing Jesus as his unique messenger. In that sense, John is the 
first Christian.” 

22 Strachan (1941:19) says that, “In the Fourth Gospel the words of Jesus are the words of God 
(3:34)? 

23 Resseguie (2001: 10) states, “In 3:31-36, it is unclear whether John the Baptist is speaking or 
the narrator. Similarly, does Jesus speak in 3:13-21 or the narrator?” Culpepper (1983: 42) 
labels this as “a classic instance of the blending of the narrator with Jesus’ voice.” 

24 The utterances of any character (here, of John’s disciples and of John) can be interpreted 
“only with respect to the person who utters it and the situation in which he utters it” 
(cf. Genette, 1980: 212). See more about ‘plot and character’ in Moore, 1989: 14-5. 

25 Talbert (1992: 105) considers 3:22-4:3 as a unit held together by an inclusion: “3:22-26 
([a] Jesus comes into Judea, 3:22; [b] Jesus is baptizing, 3:22; [c] John’s disciples feel com- 
petition with Jesus, 3:26) and 41-3 ([c] Pharisees hear about competition over baptism, 
4:1; [b] Jesus himself does not baptize, but only his disciples, 4:2; [a] Jesus leaves Judea, 
4:3).” Painter (1993: 198) treats vv. 22-36 as a transition to the Samaritan incident (41-3). 
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1997: 15—26);?6 fourth, a dialogue proper (vv. 26-30; cf. Duke, 1985: 83); and fifth, 
a narrative commentary (vv. 31-36).?” The pericope maintains several literary 
features. In vv. 22—24, the narrator introduces a pair of juxtaposed events fol- 
lowed by an explanatory note (cf. Brown, 1966: 1:cxxxiii—cxxxv; Tenney, 1960: 
350—64).78 In v. 29, he uses a proverbial statement. According to Burer (2006: 
201), “In a very real sense, the narrator mediates the story, guiding the reader 
to understand and interpret characters and events a certain way.”9 The nar- 
rative commentary begins and ends with a stylistic inclusio as both v. 31 and 
v. 36 are examples of antithetical parallelism (cf. Resseguie, 2005: 56-8). The 
entire section is a portrayal of the narrator as the expressions Metà tadta (v. 
22), Eyéveto obv Mytyots (v. 25), and ‘O ğvwðev épyduevos (v. 31) provide explana- 
tory beginnings (cf. Schnackenburg, 1980: 1:380—418).°° These literary peculiar- 
ities, stylistic elements, character movements, and dramatic features bolster 
the development of the narrative syntactics.?! 

As mentioned above, the entire pericope maintains a narrative, dialogue, 
and narrative sequence in order to wrap up the dialogue dynamically within 
the narrative (cf. Lee, 1994: 58). While the characters who involve in the dia- 
logue appear before the reader as people of arguments and convincing state- 
ments, the narrator takes up the subject matter of the story persuasively 
through his presentation and narrative framework.*? The speech forms include 
elements of complaint or information, gossip or report (v. 26; cf. Malina and 
Rohrbaugh, 1998: 92), confession, witnessing, and teaching by way of a metaphor 
(vv. 27-30)—and they together contribute toward the narrative flow of the 
pericope (cf. Lee, 1994: 58).33 The narrator’s method of focalization of John the 
Baptist is obvious here; while he restricts the dispute between John’s disciples 


26 Neyrey (2007: 84) says that, “Whereas the NRsv translates the phrase as ‘a discussion 
about purification’ (3:25), the Greek term (@tyots also means ‘controversy’ or ‘dispute.’” 

27 Dodd (1960: 308; cf. De Jonge, 1977: 29) considers 3:22-36 as a dialogue leading to mono- 
logue. But he is not able to provide clues about who the real speaker of the monologue 
(i.e., the narrative commentary, vv. 31-36) is. 

28 The explanatory note is: “John, of course, had not yet been thrown into prison” (v. 24). 

29 Neyrey (2007: 87) considers John 3:31-36 as a peroration or conclusion to John 31-21. 
Keener (2003: 581) considers this portion as the author's “theological reflection” on the 
Baptist’s testimony. 

30 See Bennema, 2009: 26-7; Blomberg, 2001: 95-8; Stibbe, 1993: 59-61. 

31 The narrative grammar of the episode shows ample evidences about the conscious 
arrangement of the larger unit. Refer to Brant, 2004: 11.4; Elam, 1980: 157; Funk, 1988: 6. 

32 For example, John the Baptist and his disciples in the present snippet. 

33 Blomberg (2001: 97; cf. Van der Watt, 2009: 305-40; Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 147; Brant, 2004: 
253; Baldick, 1990: 134) says that, “Verse 28 finds John echoing his teaching of 1:20. His 
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and a certain Jew within a narrative (v. 25), he reports the dialogue between 
John and his disciples in detail (vv. 26-30; cf. Neyrey, 2007: 84—6).34 As Stibbe 
(1993: 59-61) rightly points out, this dialogue contains the climactic pronounce- 
ment of John the Baptist. Malina and Rohrbaugh (1998: 92; cf. Dodd, 1960: 308) 
say, “The report to John here indicates that Jesus is a subject of gossip.”3> From 
the above arguments a paradigmatic reader gathers that the dialogue is intro- 
duced to bring forth the climactic pronouncement of John, which has elements 
of a defence, testimony, and confession. All the above suggestions help us to 
fix the form of the dialogue as a report and defensive speech or a complaint 
and clarification. The dialogue is flavoured with literary devices like analepsis 
(v. 28; cf. Baldick, 1990: 9), prolepsis (v. 29; cf. 16:20-22; Brant, 2004: 247, 250), 
repetition (v. 28; cf. 1:20b; 1:27, 30; cf. Van der Watt, 2009b: 87-108), and contrast 
or antithetical parallelism (v. 30) in order to persuade the reader. The above 
details inform the reader that John 3:22-31 has a form of a report and defence 
dialogue followed by a narrative commentary. 

At the pragmatic level, we may have to look at the dynamic interlocking of 
the text and the reader.*6 As we have already noticed, the report and defence dia- 
logue (vv. 26-30) functions within the framework of the larger pericope. A seri- 
ous reader may raise a question, ‘Why is John the Baptist again in the scene after 
a pause?’ The answer to this question is critical for understanding the function 
of the dialogue (cf. Pryor, 1997: 15-26). John the Baptist’s presence and utter- 
ances reaffirm the messiahship and superiority of Jesus (vv. 28, 30).37 His defen- 
sive speech provides information concerning the identity of Jesus (cf. Court, 
1997: 84—5; Chatman, 1978: 151). John introduces Jesus as one from the Father 
(v. 27), the Messiah (v. 28), the bridegroom (v. 29a), one who has a heavenly 


addition in this context takes the form of a short metaphor or parable about a bridegroom 
and his friend (v. 29), which he then applies to Jesus and himself (v. 30).” 

34 See Tolmie, 1999: 29-38; Resseguie, 2005: 167-92. 

35 Malina and Rohrbaugh (1998: 92) say that, “Gossip talk is always [implicitly or explicitly] 
evaluative talk. It discusses people in relation to group values and expectations and in 
relation to each other.’ 

36 Powell (1990: 14; cf. Aristotle, 1991: viii-16; Thiselton, 1992: 31; Lausberg, 1960/1998) says 
that, “Within literary circles, rhetorical criticism is viewed as a pragmatic approach to 
literature that focuses on the means through which a work achieves a particular effect on 
its reader.” He says further that, “The Roman poet and satirist Horace thought the purpose 
of writing as either to instruct or to delight the reader or, preferably, to do both (Horace, 
Art of Poetry). Cicero mentioned a third function, to move or persuade (Cicero, Ora 69).” 

37 Ridderbos (1987/1997: 147) states that, “relationship between John and Jesus is now elab- 
orated with the aid of a wedding metaphor. The point of comparison is the difference 
between the bridegroom and ‘the friend of the bridegroom.” 
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‘voice’ (v. 29b), and who is about to increase (v. 30; cf. Schnackenburg, 1980: 
1:410-8).38 Furthermore, the implied author provides additional information 
about Jesus (who is ‘from above’) in comparison to John (who is ‘from below’; 
cf. vv. 31-36). As Ricoeur (1988: 3:166—7) states, “the reader is, finally, the prey 
and the victim of the strategy worked out by the implied author.’39 While the 
implied author informs through the character dialogue (vv. 26-30) and the 
narrative explanation (vv. 22-25, 31-36), the implied reader acquires further 
knowledge about the identity of Jesus (cf. Tan, 1993: 50—89).7° 

The report and defense dialogue is at the centre of the narrative section 
and the narrative keeps it as a dynamic and reader-friendly snippet. Though 
‘absent’ from the scene, Jesus’ character develops as a dynamic and progres- 
sive one; though ‘present, John’s character plays the role of a witness and 
recedes to the background.*! An evaluation speech is paramount in the 
report and defence dialogue section, especially in John’s defense (vv. 27-30). 
The evaluation speech further develops through the narrative commentary 
(vv. 31-36; Malina and Rohrbaugh, 1998: 92; see Figure 21).47 John’s response 
paves way for the smooth flow of the succeeding narrative commentary (i.e., 
31-36; cf. Tenney, 1994: 306).*3 John’s speech in v. 30 can be considered as a 


38 Jesus is also addressed as the bridegroom, one who comes from above, one who testifies, 
one whom God has sent in order to speak the words of God, one who gives the Spirit 
without measure, and one whom Father loves. The reader of the story is being persuaded 
through these christological details as the larger story of John is written “so that you (the 
reader) may come to believe that Jesus is the Messiah, the Son of God” (20:31). 

39 Ricoeur (1988: 3:166—7) says that, “From a purely rhetorical perspective, the reader is, 
finally, the prey and the victim of the strategy worked out by the implied author, and is so 
to the very extent this strategy is more deeply concealed.” 

40 The dialogue proper (vv. 26b-30) of the episode introduces themes such as baptism, wit- 
ness, bride, bridegroom, and friend of the bridegroom interaction, rejoicing, spirit, joy, ful- 
fillment and increase of Jesus/decrease of John with a renewed interest. 

41 Neyrey (2009: 126-42; cf. Smith, 1999: 105; Witherington, 1995: 109-10) states that, “John 
makes one of the most counter-cultural statements in the New Testament: ‘He [Jesus | 
must increase, but I must decrease’ (v. 30)... . For John insists that he is not pained or dis- 
tressed at Jesus’ ‘increase. And so he readily surrenders his reputation and honor, which 
belong to Jesus by right.” 

42 See Guthrie, 1994: 1032-3; Filson, 1963: 47-9; Bernard, 1929: 127-32; Milne, 1993: 80-2; 
Tenney, 1994: 306-7. 

43 Barrett (1978: 219) says that Jesus is superior and he is “unlike John and the Jews, he is not 
of the earth but from above.” 
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Character comparison 


John the Baptist 


Jesus 


Rabbi, from the world (3:26, 31-36) 


Rabbi, from God (3:2, 31-36) 


Witness (3:28) 


Word (1:1-5, 14) 


I am not (3:28) 


Iam (6:35, 41, 48, 51; 8:12; 9:5; 10:7, 9, 
11, 14; 11:25; 14:6; 15:1, 5) 


Friend of the bridegroom (3:29) 


Bridegroom (3:29) 


Baptizes, and his disciples are 
complaining (3:22-26) 


Baptizes, and all are going to him (3:26) 


One who was sent ahead (3:28) 


One who came after (1:27, 30) 


One who hears and rejoices (3:29) 


One who has a voice (3:29) 


One who decreases (3:30) 


One who increases (3:30) 


FIGURE 21 Characterization of John the Baptist and Jesus. 


properly carved conclusive statement.*+ Through all these means, the back- 
grounded Jesus is foregrounded to the reader’s attention. 

The narrator finds the significance of presenting the matter in a rhe- 
torical and dialogical way (cf. Black, 2001: 9).45 John gives an implicit call to 
his disciples to turn to Jesus. His utterances such as “I am not the Messiah” 


44 Barrett (1978: 219) is of the opinion that John’s intention is “to bring out the truth expressed 


in 3:30, possibly with some polemical intention against the adherents of the Baptist.’ 


Similarly, Guthrie (1994: 1032) points out that, “John the Baptist repeated the superiority 


of Jesus, as he had already done in chap. 1. It was not only John who must decrease, but 


the old order which he represented.” 


45 The rhetorical reding of the story enables us to understand the event in contextually- 


inclined terms. Flemming (2005: 237; Bauckham, 1998; Burridge, 1992; Classen, 2000: 91) 


says, “In recent years, there has been a growing recognition that the gospel writers were 


strongly influenced by the literary models and conventions of their day.’ 
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(v. 28), “I have been sent ahead of him” (v. 28), “he who has the bride is the 
bridegroom” (v. 29), and “He must increase, but I must decrease” (v. 30) 
are words of complete surrender (cf. Blomberg, 2001: 95-8).4° The dialogue 
between John and his disciples ends the mission of the Baptist’s movement 
strategically. The narrative style of the pericope, through character contrasts 
or juxtapositions (cf. Brodie, 1993: 207), repetition (cf. Van Tilborg, 1993: 71-5), 
dramatic interactions (cf. Brant, 2004: 114; Elam, 1980: 157, 176-8), specific 
details, and interchange of narratives, is a significant aspect for a reader to 
consider.*” The performative role of language is obvious through the literary 
devices and the foregrounding and backgrounding characterization of Jesus 
and John.*® The narrator takes up the subject matter of John’s surrender with 
importance and coins the report and defence dialogue to put an end to the 
existing juxtaposition between Jesus and John. 


Meso-Analysis 


The content of the dialogue is circumscribed around Jesus’ messiahship and 
his superiority over John the Baptist.49 The episode has the format of a report 
and defence dialogue followed by a narrative commentary. It functions to 
direct the attention of the reader toward Jesus the Messiah through character 
juxtaposition (cf. Greimas, 1987: 63-83; Lothe, 2000: 3—10). Thus the content, 
form, and function of the dialogue genre contribute to the narrative flow of 
the episode.®° The plot of the entire episode is to bring the reader’s attention 
to the unquestionable affirmation that ‘Jesus is the one with authority from 


46 Blomberg (2001: 97; cf. Schnackenburg, 1980: 1:416-7) states that, “Johannine language 
again intrudes into the dialogue. Most notable is the Baptist’s reference to his joy being 
complete” (v. 29; cf. especially 1 John 1:4). 

47 Ridderbos (1987/1997: 144; cf. Chatman, 1978: 147-95; Tolmie, 1999: 21-2; Funk, 1988: 2-3; 
Van Aarde, 2009: 381-418) considers some of the narrative statements as “parenthetical 
statements.” Powell (1990: 33) says that, “ ‘Interchange’ involves an alternation of elements 
in an ‘a, b, a, b’ pattern. (In Luke 1-2, the narrative alternates between nativity stories deal- 
ing with John the Baptist and ones dealing with Jesus).’ 

48 Cf. Van der Watt, 2010: 139-67; Funk, 1988: 11; Witherington, 1995: 109; Traugott and Pratt, 
1980: 1-34. 

49 Refer to Maniparampil, 2004: 217. 

50 The semantic, syntactic, and pragmatic levels of interpretation are at work here (cf. 
Chandler, 2002/2007: 196; Louw, 1992: 17-30; Louw and Nida, 1989). 
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above.*! The episode has both implicit (v. 25) and descriptive (vv. 26-30; cf. 
Witherington, 1995: 108-10) dialogue trends as well as a narrative commentary 
at the end (vv. 31-36; see Figure 22).5? The narrator employs both interactional 
and transactional language through these multiple literary genres.5? He uses 
rhetorics by means of characters’ utterances to persuade the reader toward 
belief in Jesus (cf. Court, 1997: 79-85; Chatman, 1978: 151).>4 The Baptist’s voice 
is once again brought to the attention of the reader so that his activity of wit- 
nessing may bring to a complete circle (vv. 26—30/31—36; cf. 1:19-36). From the 
abrupt finishing in 1:19-34 (also 1:36), the narrator brings John to his conclusive 
statement in 3:27-30. After John’s ministry diminishes, Jesus’ ministry moves 
to greater heights (chaps. 4-21; cf. Brodie, 1993: 203-8; Quast, 1991/1996: 26-8).55 


Narratives: Geographical Narration/Itinerary (vv. 22-23), 
Juxtaposition (vv. 22-23), Narrative Note (v. 24), 
Dialogue-in-narrative (v. 25) 


Report-and-Defence 
Dialogue (vv. 26-30) 


Narrative Commentary (vv. 31-36) 


FIGURE 22 The placement of the dialogue within the narrative framework. 


51 Lindars (1972: 169) says that, “from above takes us back to verses 3 and 7, and is synony- 
mous with from heaven at the end of the verse (cf. v. 27). Both really mean ‘from God.” 

52 Cf. Talbert, 1992: 105-10; Keener, 2003: 574-83; Milne, 1993: 80-2; Bailey and Vander Broek, 
1992: 177. 

53 Tan (1993: 26) says that, “Whereas interactional language expresses solidarity or animos- 
ity or any other social relationship between interlocutors for that matter, transactional 
language gives emphasis to the content-bearing role of language. As such, everyday con- 
versation is more interactional, whilst a lecture is more transactional.” 

54 For more details about the stylistic aspects, refer to Thielman, 1991: 169-83. 

55 Now, Jesus takes full control of the story of the gospel. Cf. Carson, 1991: 208-14; Barrett, 
1978: 219-20. 
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The dialogues help the reader to understand the role of John the Baptist 
as a witness with precision, the characterization of him in relation to Jesus, 
his perspectives, and the way he guides his disciples to Jesus.5° Though Jesus 
is physically absent, the comparative speech of John (vv. 27-30; also the nar- 
rative commentary, vv. 31-36) focuses on Jesus and his increasing mission 
(3:31-36; cf. Tovey, 1997: 148-50). The analeptic and proleptic movements of 
the dialogue help the reader to understand the larger story through narrative 
echo effects.5” Now the reader is able to recollect the events foregone and to 
anticipate the increasing ministry of Jesus. Moloney (1998: 107; cf. Windisch, 
1993: 25-64; Chatman, 1978: 146-9) states that, “The narrative of 2:13-3:36 artic- 
ulates a point of view about how one should respond to Jesus and the fruits of 
such a response. Using ‘the word’ of Jesus as the criterion, the story points to 
the possibility of no faith (2:13—22: ‘the Jews’), partial faith (3:1-21: Nicodemus), 
and authentic Johannine belief (3:22-36: John the Baptist) within the world 
of Judaism”58 The use of multiple forms of dialogues in an array, such as a 
challenge and riposte (2:13-22), a pedagogical dialogue leading to monologue 
(31-21), and a report and defense (3:22-36), address diverse faith reactions 
of the people.5? Thus, our multidimensional approach enables us to see how 
dialogue contributes to the narrative flow of the episode. The genre aspects, 
rhetorical features, and dramatic movements are coalesced to establish the 
narrative movement of the story. After using these dialogue forms and inform- 
ing diverse faith reactions of the people, the narrator guides the reader to 
another important episode in 4:1—42.6° 


56 Culpepper (1983: 133) says that, “he [i.e., John the Baptist] is bridegroom’s friend, not the 
bridegroom, the lamp and not the light. He is not the Christ and he does no signs.” 

57 Stibbe (1993: 61; cf. Malina and Rohrbaugh, 1998: 93) finds a lot of narrative similarities 
between 31-15 and 3:31-36: first, from above (vv. 3, 7; cf. v. 31); second, heavenly origins 
(v. 13; cf. v. 31); third, earth/heaven (v. 12; cf. v. 31); fourth, witnessing to what has been seen 
(3:1; cf. v. 32); fifth, failure to receive the testimony (v. 1; cf. v. 32); sixth, the Spirit (v. 8; 
cf. v. 34); and seventh, faith and life (vv. 15, 16; cf. 36). 

58 Cf. Barrett, 1978: 219-28; Blomberg, 2001: 95-8; Carson, 1991: 208-14; Bruce, 1983: 93-8. 

59 Bennema (2009: 27) says that, “wedding imagery features prominently in the so-called 
‘from-Cana-to-Cana’ section (John 2—4). Against the backdrop of a wedding, Jesus per- 
forms a miracle in Cana, indicating the arrival of the new messianic age.” 

60 Moloney (1998: 104) says that, “The narrative repeats the shape of 31-21. Both have an 
introduction (vv. 1-2a, 22—24) to a discussion (vv. 2b-12, 25-30) that leads into a discourse 
(vv. 1-21, 31-36). An interesting feature of 2:1-3:36 emerges. Both 2:1-12 and 2:13-25 were 
structurally similar, as are 31-21 and 3:22-36.” 


EPISODE 5 


An Inter-Religious Dialogue in Dual-stage 
Setting (4:1-42) 


Setting of the Dialogue 


The story moves forward from the Judean countryside in chap. 3 to the Samaritan 
countryside in chap. 4 (cf. Overman and Green, 1992: 3:1037—54). John 4:1-42 is 
one of the longest dialogues in the gospel, and the expression ‘Jesus learned 
that the Pharisees had heard’ (v. 1) explains the way Jesus’ news was a matter 
of social discourse. The central setting (4:1-6) of the episode begins as the nar- 
rator reports that Jesus learned (€yvw) and Pharisees had heard (ýxovoav).! The 
Pharisees hear of Jesus and make an evaluative speech about him and John the 
Baptist (v. 1b; cf. Brown, 1966: 1:164-75).2? The narrator corrects the Pharisaic 
hearing about ‘Jesus as a Baptist’ (4:1; cf. 3:22) with a narrative aside: “although 
it was not Jesus himself but his disciples who baptized” (v. 2; cf. Borchert, 1996: 
197-8). In vv. 3—4, the narrator reports the itinerary of Jesus as follows: first, 
he left Judea and started back to Galilee (cf. Moloney, 1998: 115); and second, 
he had to go through Samaria (cf. Dar, 1992: 5:926-31; Williamson and Evans, 
2000: 1056—61).* In v. 5a the narrator mentions that Jesus came to the Samaritan 
city called Sychar (cf. Zdravko, 1992: 3:608-9; Kok, 2010: 173-6).° In wv. 5b-6, the 
narrator invites the reader’s attention toward the specific details of the loca- 
tion and time of the central dialogue: first, it was near the plot of ground that 
Jacob had given to his son Joseph (cf. Zdravko, 1992: 3:608—9); second, Jacob’s 
well was there, and Jesus, exhausted by his journey, was sitting by the well 
(cf. Bartholomé, 2010: 95); and third, it was about noon (cf. Mathews, 2009: 5-6; 
Kok, 2010: 173-6). Beasley-Murray (1987: 59; cf. Borchert, 1996: 197-203) says 


BH 


Refer to Gray, 1999: 599. 
See Kostenberger, 2004: 145. 
Refer to Moloney, 1998: 15-6. 
Refer to Keener, 2003: 588; Késtenberger, 2004: 146; Brown, 1966: 164-5; Tenney, 1994: 307. 
Cf. Keener, 2003: 590; Brant, 2011: 82-3; Tenney, 1994: 307; Carson, 1991: 214-7. 


an fw N 


Moloney (1998: 116) says that, “Although there is some debate over the exact location of 
Sychar, the narrator’s description of the city, ‘near the field that Jacob gave to his son Joseph’ 
(v. 5) introduces biblical and Jewish themes of the gift of water that Jacob gave (cf. Gen 48:22; 
cf. also Gen 33:19; Josh 24:32).” See Késtenberger, 2004: 146; Burge, 2000: 139; Conway, 1999: 106; 
contra Borchert, 1996: 201. 
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that, “The arrival at Jacob’s well (5-6) sets the stage for the meeting of Jesus 
with the woman of Sychar and the developments that ensue from it.”” In v. 7a, 
a Samaritan woman came to draw water, and, in v. 7b, Jesus begins the central 
dialogue (vv. 7b-26). 

The episode begins and ends at an architectural setting (vv. 7—42; cf. McHugh, 
2009: 263-7), i.e., the central setting of the event (cf. vv. 1-6 and vv. 40—42), but 
as the dialogue progresses the narrator leads the reader through various other 
minor settings with the help of interludes.® Talbert (1992: 111) observes that, 
“In scene one (vv. 7-26) the woman comes to the well (front stage); the disci- 
ples go to the city (back stage); Jesus converses with the woman (front stage).” 
While the first exchange remains as the general setting (vv. 7-26), the second 
exchange introduces an interlude (v. 27).9 The setting of the second exchange 
is described as follows: disciples entered the stage and they became astonished 
to see that Jesus was speaking with a woman.!° Here new characters enter the 
stage, which necessitates movements in the setting of the dialogue. In the third 
exchange (vv. 28-30), the setting moves away from the well to the Samaritan 
woman’s city: the woman left her water jar, went back to the city, and dialogues 
with the people (cf. Michaels, 1984/1989: 68-71).!! In the fourth exchange 
(vv. 31-38), the setting is again the well but the interlocutors are Jesus and 
the disciples (cf. Bernard, 1929: 1:53). In the fifth exchange (vv. 39-42), the 
reader is able to view a procession of the Samaritans coming toward the 
well in response to the woman’s invitation (see Williamson and Evans, 2000: 
1056-61). The narrator introduces inferences of dialogues in v. 40 and v. 41: the 
Samaritans make a request to Jesus to stay with them and he stays and they 


7 Cf. Ashton, 1994: 198; Culpepper, 1983: 136; Stibbe, 1993: 68; Botha, 1991: 109-12; Keener, 
2003: 586. 

8 The well of Jacob introduced has symbolical significance. Here Jesus’ life-giving water 
is contrasted with the water from the well of Jacob. See Resseguie, 2005: 103-4; Quast, 
1991/1996: 35; Vincent, 1969: 112. 

9 Cf. Barrett, 1978: 228-39; Keener, 2003: 587—601; Carson, 1991: 214-27; Beasley-Murray, 1987: 
58-62. 

10 Moloney (1998: 113) states that, “The time sequence of the narrative is linear. As the dis- 
ciples go to buy food (v. 8), Jesus talks with a Samaritan woman. As the disciples come 
back she returns to the village (v. 28), and her fellow villagers begin to come toward Jesus 
(v. 30).” 

11 Beasley-Murray (1987: 63-64) says that, “The woman left her jar—in haste, and because 
she intended to come back at once with others!” 

12 Borchert (1996: 211) says that, “In good literary fashion the evangelist returned to his 
other story—the problem of the disciples’ perception, which was introduced in v. 27. John 
was a master at weaving two stories into a single unit.” 
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believe after Jesus’ word (cf. Borchert, 1996: 215). These are examples of nar- 
rative abbreviations of dialogues within the episode (see Keener, 2003: 584). 
The above mentioned factors and settings frame the final statement of the 
Samaritans to the woman in v. 42 (cf. Windisch, 1993: 29—32).!8 


Micro-Analysis 


First Exchange (The Central Exchange; 4:1-26) 

The content, form, and function of Jesus’ dialogue with the Samaritan woman 
can properly be understood only when we analyze the episode in compari- 
son to the Nicodemus episode (cf. Kermode, 1987: 450-1).!4 As Neyrey (2007: 
88) says, “the best reading of chapters 3 and 4 occurs when they are radically 
compared and contrasted.” In the comparison, the following contrasts are 
explicit: first, Nicodemus’ conversation at night vs. woman's conversation at 
noon (cf. Mathews, 2009: 1-8); second, Nicodemus as an Israelite vs. woman 
as a Samaritan (cf. Morris, 1995: 225); third, Nicodemus being male vs. a 
female; fourth, Nicodemus’ noble heritage vs. the woman's shameful past (cf. 
Culpepper, 1983: 136); fifth, Nicodemus as a religious teacher vs. the woman as 
a Samaritan religious devotee; and sixth, Nicodemus as impervious to learning 
vs. the woman’s progressive learning (cf. Lindars, 1972: 172-4). The role of Jesus 
in both the stories can be contrasted in the following way: Jesus as a teacher 
from above in the Nicodemus discourse vs. Jesus as a prophet and Messiah in 
the Samaritan woman’s discourse (see Neyrey, 2007: 88). These distinctions 
help the reader to properly discriminate between the two dialogues. Now, we 
will analyze the dialogue between Jesus and the Samaritan woman in detail 
(cf. Quast, 1991/1996: 32-6). 

The dialogue in 4:7-26 has 13 speech units, seven of which are of Jesus (vv. 
7b, 10, 13-14, 16, 17b—-18, 21-24, and 26) and six are of the Samaritan woman 
(vv. 9, 1-12, 15, 17a, 19-20, and 25). Out of the thirteen utterances, ten are 
addressed as Aéyet (five of Jesus, vv. 7b, 16a, 17b, 21a, 26a; and five of the 
woman, ga, 11a, 15a, 19a, 25a) and three are addressed with the narrative con- 
struction ànexpiðy ... elev (two of Jesus, vv. 10a, 13a; and one of the woman, 
v. 17a). According to Beasley-Murray (1987: 59; cf. O’Day, 1986: 130-36), “After 
the introduction in wv. 1-6 we have in 7-26 the dialogue of Jesus with the 


13 See Beasley-Murray, 1987: 64—6; Carson, 1991: 231-3; Barrett, 1978: 243; Késtenberger, 2004: 
163-5. 

14 See more details about Samaritans in other passages of the NT, Luke 10:25-37; Acts 8:4-5. 
Cf. Joy, 2012: 144-52. 
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Samaritan woman. This contains two distinct themes; in 6-18 the living water 
from Christ, in 19-26 the worship that the Father seeks.” But a careful read- 
ing will lead us to identify three themes; in vv. 6-15 the living water, in 16-19 
the woman’s personal identity, and in 20-26 worship (i.e., water, woman, and 
worship; cf. Dodd, 1960: 313). The first exchange, as a whole, begins and ends 
with the utterances of Jesus (v. 7 and v. 26). In vv. 7-26, Jesus takes initiative to 
begin the dialogue by way of a request, Aóç pot mtv (v. 7b).!5 The very request 
surprises his counterpart and she asks “How is it that you, a Jew, ask a drink 
of me, a woman of Samaria?” (v. ga). The unusual request of the 'Iovõatoç 
brings a cultural shock for the Lapapitisos.!” As Keener (2003: 585; cf. Namitha, 
2000: 126) observes, “Jesus crosses at least three significant barriers in the story: 
the socioethnic barrier of centuries of Jewish-Samaritan prejudice; the gender 
barrier; and a moral barrier imposed by this woman’s assumed behaviour.” All 
these barriers dynamically contribute toward the characterization of the story 
in order to place Jesus over against the ‘other’ for effective dialogical formula- 
tions (see Figure 23).!8 Jesus’ response to the woman in v. 10 points out her lack 
of knowledge in the following factors: about the gift of God (cf. Maccini, 1994: 
35-46), about the one who asks her ‘Give me a drink, and about the living 
water (cf. Quast, 1991/1996: 33).!9 

In her second response (vv. 1-12), the woman reveals not only her lack of 
knowledge but also her misunderstanding nature. She fails to understand what 
Jesus utters in v. 10 (cf. Wallace, 1996: 218). Jesus speaks the ‘higher spiritual 
truths, but she thinks only in terms of the ‘lower material things.2° Expressions 


15 Namitha (2000: 123) says, “The dialogue between Jesus and the Samaritan woman starts 
with an ordinary conversation, of Jesus asking her for water. The divine-human encounter 
is taking place in the very midst of existential problems and ordinary circumstances of 
life.” 

16 Lindars (1972: 179-8) says that, “the situation is reminiscent of the meeting of Abraham's 
servant with Rebekah (Gen 2410-27) and of Jacob with Rachel (Gen 29:1-12), but there is 
no hint of literary allusion.” 

17 Here, the narrator ironically describes that the native woman was ‘culturally shocked’ by 
the request of the stranger. 

18 — Quast (1991/1996: 32) states that, “Not only did Jews go out of their way to avoid Samaritans, 
but the rabbis taught that Jewish men were not to greet women in public. Jesus did not 
share this perspective.’ 

19 Kanagaraj (2005: 144) is of the opinion that, “The very nature of God is to give everything 
that is needed for human life, both physical and spiritual. The important gift that the 
woman, and indeed every human being, needs is eternal life. This is expressed metaphori- 
cally as ‘living water’ ” See Wallace, 1996: 218; Carson, 1991: 218; Odeberg, 1968 [1929 |: 150. 

20 Refer to Namitha, 2000: 123. 
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Jesus 


Samaritan woman 


Stranger, Jew 


Native, Samaritan 


Male 


Female 


One who asks for a drink, but can provide living 


water 


One who came to draw water, but never heard 


about living water 


Not concerned of the physical bucket and well 


Provider of the living water, the gift of God 


Much concerned of the physical bucket and well 


Satisfied with the water from the well of ancestor 
Jacob 


One who is greater than ancestor Jacob 


One who is doubtful: “Are you greater than our 


ancestor Jacob?” 


One who can provide water that makes people 


never thirsty again 


One who drinks of ‘this water’ 


Provider of the water gushing up to eternal life 


Concerned of water for ‘this life’ 


One who reveals the mysteries 


One who is misunderstanding 


One who prophesies the secrets 


One who keeps secrets 


Emphasizes the importance of Jerusalem as a 


place of worship 


One whose forefathers worshipped on ‘this 


mountain’ 


One who is the hero of faith 


One who is asked to believe 


One who worships what he knows 


One who worships what she does not know 


Salvation is from the Jews, he is part of the 


community 


Salvation is not from the Samaritans, she is part of 


the community 


Emphasizes worshipping the Father in spirit and 
truth 


Worshipping on ‘this mountain’ 


‘Messiah, ‘I am’ 


Waiting for the Messiah 


FIGURE 23 The characterization of Jesus and the Samaritan woman. 
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and questions, like “you have no bucket?” “the well is deep,” “where do you 
get that living water?” and “are you greater than our ancestor Jacob?” (cf. 
Culpepper, 1983: 136), reveal her parochial understanding of these things.?! 
Jesus’ response in vv. 13-14 clearly distinguishes between the water of Jacob’s 
well and the water that he provides. While those who drink from the water in 
Jacob's well thirst again, those who drink the water that Jesus provides will 
never be thirsty again (cf. Lindars, 1972: 183).?* Then Jesus talks about how the 
water he gives will connect the drinkers to eternal life.2? The woman's lack of 
knowledge and misunderstanding is further revealed through her statement 
in v. 15 (cf. Dods, 1961: 726; Brant, 2011: 85).24 All these factors reveal the way 
the from above and from below conflict continually overshadow the dialogue 
scene. Then a shift of emphasis occurs from the topic of water in vv. 7-15 to 
the identity of the woman and to worship in wv. 16-26.?5 In v. 16, Jesus begins 
inquiring his interlocutor’s personal identity. He commands her, “Go, call your 
husband and come back.” She replies, “I have no husband’ (v. 17a; cf. Brant, 2011: 
85).26 Jesus’ response in vv. 17b-18 is framed within an inclusio of two phrases: 
first, “You are right in saying” (v. 17b); and second, “What you have said is true” 
(v. 18b).2” Expressions like xaAdc in v. 17b and &Ayés in 18b are used at the 


21 Bruce (1983:104) says that, “The womans failure to comprehend Jesus’ words about living 
water is comparable to Nicodemus’ failure to comprehend his words about the new birth 
(John 3:4) 

22 Wallace (1996: 621) says that, “It may be that the evangelist does have a habitual idea in 
mind (as well as the gnomic). The present participle is contrasted with the aorist sub- 
junctive of the following verse, as if to say ‘everyone who continually drinks, but whoever 
should taste.” Bruce (1983: 106) says that, “If the stranger can really do what he says, then 
certainly he is greater than Jacob. But the woman’s thought continues to move on the 
mundane plane; she still imagines that Jesus is talking about material water and bodily 
thirst.” 

23 In order to understand the theme of “eternal life” in the Gospel of John, refer to Johnson, 
1992: 469-71; Vincent, 1969: 12-7. 

24  Beasley-Murray (1987: 61) says that, “The woman’s misunderstanding becomes crass. She 
asks for the magic water that Jesus has, so that she may not have to come daily for ordinary 
water! Jesus’ request for her to bring her husband leads to a revelation of her immoral life.” 

25 Keener (2003: 607) is of the view that, “This woman may have lost some husbands through 
death, but her coming to the well alone (4:7), her possible design on Jesus (4:17), and her 
current nonmarital sexual union (4:18) together would probably suggest to most ancient 
readers that she had somehow morally warranted at least part of her situation.” 

26 Bruce (1983: 107) states that, “her answer, ‘I have no husband’, was formally true but poten- 
tially misleading.’ 

27 See Stibbe, 1993: 68-69; Newman and Nida, 1980: 119; Barrett, 1978: 235-6; Blomberg, 2001: 
100-1. 
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beginning and at the end of his response to wrap up the real criticism against 
her in v. 18a. The negative expression of Jesus in v. 18a is framed with the help 
of two negative expressions in vv. 17b and 18b. This provides a specific format 
for Jesus’ response. 

From the personal identity questions in wv. 16-18, the dialogue moves to the 
subject matter of communal worship in vv. 19-26 (cf. Dodd, 1960: 313—4; Joy, 
2012: 168-70). Through revealing her personal identity, Jesus not only intends 
to correct her immoral lifestyle but also to reveal his identity as the prophet 
of God (cf. Wallace, 1996: 265-6; Dods, 1961: 727-9). The woman’s response 
in v. 20 is an attempt to contrast between Jesus’ teaching and her own socio- 
religious norms about worship (v. 20; cf. Lindars, 1972: 187—-8).?8 Jesus’ response 
in wv. 21-24 is diplomatic as it maintains a future, present and future sequence 
that deals about worship as follows: first, he speaks about the future escha- 
tological worship in spirit and truth. It is neither ‘on this mountain’ nor ‘in 
Jerusalem’ (v. 21); second, he talks about the distinction between the present 
worship on this mountain and in Jerusalem and affirms that salvation is from 
the Jews and more specifically from Jerusalem (v. 22; cf. Ashton, 1994: 44; Kok, 
2010: 178-85); and third, he talks again about the coming worship in spirit and 
in truth (vv. 23—24; cf. Wallace, 1996: 270).29 The woman’s last utterance to Jesus 
in v. 25 reveals her messianic expectation that “when he [Messiah] comes he 
will proclaim all things” (cf. Morris, 1995: 241).3° This leads Jesus to the disclo- 
sure of his messiahship by saying that ’Eyw cip, 6 AaA@y got (v. 26; cf. Robertson, 
1932: 68).3! In the overall framework of the first exchange, the usage of revela- 
tory language is one of the characteristic features. In the dialogue, Jesus reveals 
his identity dynamically and the woman understands him progressively, as a 
"Tovdaios (v. 9), Kupte (vv. 11, 15, 19), Meičwv "lox (a figure ‘greater than Jacob, 


28 Carson (1991: 222) is of the opinion that, “Both Jews and Samaritans recognized that God 
had commanded their forefathers ‘to seek the place the Lord your God [would] choose 
from among all [their] tribes to put his Name there for his dwelling’ (Deut 12:5), but they 
drew conflicting conclusions from this authorization.” 

29 Cf. Beasley-Murray, 1987: 61-2; Barrett, 1978: 237; Bruce, 1983: 109—11; Blomberg, 2001: 100-2. 

30 Beasley-Murray (1987: 62) says that, “The Taheb, as another Moses, would have the task of 
restoring true belief in God and the true worship of God, and to this end he would reveal 
the truth.” 

31 Beasley-Murray (1987: 62) says that, “On the woman’s affirmation of this hope in the 
Messiah, Jesus reveals himself to her: Ey sip, ‘I am; which may be completed with ‘he’; 
for the Evangelist, however, the formula has the overtone of the absolute being of God (cf. 
6:20; 8:28, 58).” 
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v. 12), Tpog~yTys (V. 19) and Xpıotóç (25-26; cf. Namitha, 2000: 124).32 The con- 
tent of the dialogue, thus, leads the reader toward the identity of Jesus through 
the means of revealing the identity of the woman. 

The form of the dialogue (vv. 7-26) can be understood in the following 
way. Both in the Nicodemus event and the Samaritan woman’s discourse a 
statement-misunderstanding-clarification formula is used. But in chap. 4 the 
central section follows two dialogue trends: first, a statement-misunderstanding- 
clarification method (vv. 7-15); and second, a challenge and riposte method 
(vv. 16-26; cf. Mathews, 2009: 13-6 ).33 Newman and Nida (1980: 107-8; cf. Brant, 
2004: 122) point out that, “The theme of verses 7-15 is living water. . . . In verses 
16-26 the theme shifts to that of true worship.’34 In wv. 7-9, Jesus asks the 
woman for a drink, in vv. 10-14, he promises living water, the gift of God, and in 
v. 15, the woman responds (cf. Brodie, 1993: 214-5). Though wv. 16-26 can be 
considered as a single segment, it is actually made up of two topical sections: 
Jesus’ revelation of his prophetical role by way of revealing woman’s immoral 
character (vv. 16-19) and his attempt to transcend the local beliefs of the woman 
(vv. 20-26; cf. Moloney, 1998: 127-8). An interaction of the superior to the infe- 
rior is broached here through a Jew-and-Samaritan dialogue and that is mostly 
developed in a religio-cultural sense. Keener (2003: 601) states that, “What is 
most significant about the interaction, however, is that while Jesus’ own people 
accuse him of being a ‘Samaritan’ (8:48) or a ‘Galilean’ (7:40-52), the Samaritan 
woman recognizes Jesus as a ‘Jew’ (4:9), and he agrees (4:22).’ Though the peri- 
cope maintains the format of a dialogue within a narrative setting, its develop- 
ment is more dialogical than narrational (cf. Lee, 2004: 163-87). The dialogue 
follows an “A to B, B to A, A to B, B to A” format (cf. Tolmie, 1999: 21-5).36 


u 


32 As Ramsey (1957: 125; cf. Culpepper, 1983: 137) puts it, “ ‘thirsty Jew’ becomes ‘strange water 
purveyor, ‘prophet, ‘Messiah, and finally ‘I... speaking .. . to you.” 

33 Neyrey (2007: 90) observes the statement-misunderstanding-clarification pattern in 3:1-21; 
4:7-15; and 4:31-38. For Stibbe, it is the dual-stage setting technique of the narrator. In the 
story, a dual-stage setting is created when the Samaritan woman leaves her water jar to 
return to the town (v. 29). This creates a front-of-stage and rear-of-stage effect. 

34 Different from Newman and Nida, we have analyzed in the previous section by looking at 
the tri-tier format of the episode (see the water-voman-worship pattern of the episode). 

35 Moloney (1998: 115; cf. K6stenberger, 2004: 148) views that, “There is a battle of wills in this 
(i.e., first scene; vv. 7-15) first part of the discussion. Jesus’ command arouses an arrogant 
response from the woman (vv. 7—9) but he wrests back the authority, speaking of the gift 
(cf. vv. 10-14) that the woman completely misunderstands (v. 15).” 

36‘ The ‘turn taking’ of the character exchange is appropriately sustained within the dialogue. 
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The narrator is intentional in employing stylistic features to develop the 
dialogue semantically richer.” The use of water as a metaphor (vv. 13-14; cf. 
Keener, 2003: 602-5) may enable the reader to locate the core of the dialogue. 
Stylistic usages such as surprising question (v. 9),38 riddles (vv. 7, 10, 20; cf. 
Thatcher, 2001: 269), antithetical parallelism (vv. 13-14a and 22; cf. Brown, 1966: 
169-81), double meaning (vv. 10, 13-14; cf. Van der Watt, 2005: 463-81),39 misun- 
derstanding (vv. 1-12, 15; cf. Lee, 1994: 71),7° irony (v. 12; cf. Duke, 1985: 101, 143), 
intertextual references (vv. 5-6 with Gen 29:2 and 33; cf. Bartholoma, 2010: 95), 
inclusio (vv. 17b-18), repetitions (vv. 7 and 10; water terminology and others; cf. 
Lee, 1994: 67), symbolism (water; cf. Lee, 1994: 71), doublet phrases and state- 
ments (v. 7 with v. 10; v. 21 with v. 23; v. 23 with v. 24; cf. Barrett, 1978: 231-6), 
‘Tam’ statement (v. 26; cf. Brodie, 1993: 224; Witherington, 1995: 121), explana- 
tory notes (vv. 8, gb, 25a), degree of comparison (Jacob and Jesus comparison in 
v.12), and paradoxical statement (Gerizim and Jerusalem contrast in v. 20)*” are 
all rhetorical components of this larger dialogue.*? The utterance genres also 


37 ‘Style’ is notoriously difficult to define. It is used as a term to depict virtually anything 
related to language and language usage. Rhetorical expressions with literary flavor, the 
rhythm, and the variations of meter of the literature are important to consider during 
the exploration of a particular text (cf. Botha, 1977: 114; Sugirtharajah, 1999). Semantics is 
the study of meaning. The word itself denotes a range of ideas, from the popular to the 
highly technical. It is often used in ordinary language to denote a problem of understand- 
ing that comes down to word selection or connotation. See Cotterell and Turner, 1987: 28; 
cf. Langacker, 1999; Riis Nielson and Nielson, 1995. 

38 Malina and Rohrbaugh (1998: 99) say that, “A curiosity in this passage is that the woman, 
a Samaritan, calls Jesus a ‘Judean, ” 

39 “Flowing” to describe water and food. Cf. Bruce, 1983: 103-4; Carson, 1991: 218-9; Barrett, 
1978: 233-4; Brown, 1966: 169-81. 

40 Duke (1985: 145) says that, “Dialogue partners can misunderstand metaphors (2:19-21; 


410-15, 31-34; 6:32-35, 51-53} 1:1-15), double meanings (3:3-5; 12:32-34) or other kinds of 
cryptic or ambiguous expressions (7:33-36; 8:21-22, 31-35, 51-53, 56-58; 11:23-25; 13:36-38; 
14:4-6, 7-9; 1616-19)” 

41 See Witherington, 1995: 19; Keener, 2003: 584; Brown, 1966: cxxxv—cxxxvi; Barrett, 1978: 


234; Carson, 1991: 219. 

42 Keener (2003: 611) states that, “As in many cultures, ancient Near Eastern cultures often 
spoke of holy mountains, whether the Greeks’ Olympus, Jerusalem's Zion (the Temple 
Mount), or the Babylonians’ artificial Ziggurat....The Samaritans regarded Mount 
Gerizim as the holiest of mountains.” 

43 Linguistic foregrounding is actualized through these literary forms and devices. Elam 
(1980: 17) says that, “Linguistic foregrounding in language occurs when an unexpected 
usage suddenly forces the listener or reader to take note of the utterance itself, rather than 


1» 


continue his automatic concern with its ‘content’ 
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reveal the following tenets: requesting (vv. 7b, 15), surprising (rhetorical) ques- 
tion (v. 9), revealing of unknowingness (v. 10), command/order (v. 16), negation 
(v. 17a), prophetic utterance (vv. 17b-18, 21-24), revelatory utterance (vv. 17b—18, 
26; cf. O’Day, 1986: 63-136), clarification (vv. 21-24), belief statement (v. 25), and 
understanding statement (v. 25). All these literary sub-genres and devices pro- 
vide a solid foundation for the dialogue. 

The woman's first question shows her inferior status (cf. v. 9). Jesus’ response 
in v. 10 leads the woman to greater perplexity (cf. Milne, 1993: 83-90). The 
woman’s misunderstanding nature is vivid for the reader through her speech 
about bucket and well in v. u (cf. Smith, 1999: 14).44 Initially, Jesus appears 
not speaking at her level, and as a result, she is not able to comprehend what 
he says. Later the dialogue reveals clarity with greater communication results. 
The doublet statement “Give me a drink” (vv. 7 and 10) shows its importance in 
the overall pattern of the dialogue. Rather than introducing the story through 
the means of a monologue or a narrative piece, the narrator pays attention 
on the involvement of both the parties and their perceptions and worldviews 
(cf. Bruce, 1983: 103-6). Whereas Jesus speaks from the ‘eternal life’ point of 
view, she exclusively speaks from her ‘narrow-minded’ Samaritan point of 
view. The one who was unable to understand at the beginning is now (in the 
latter part of the discussion; vv. 16-26) moving along with Jesus and under- 
standing him step by step (cf. Késtenberger, 2004: 148-58). Jesus’ mention 
of her past served as a turning point for her understanding who Jesus was 
(cf. Botha, 2009: 494-9). ‘Where to worship and whom to worship?’ are 
revealed to her with a positive outlook. Thus the overall pattern of the dialogue 
is framed in an unknowing to knowing sequence. 

The tri-tier thematic development (vv. 7-15, 16-18, 19-26) frames the overall 
form of the dialogue (cf. Brant, 2004: 211; see Figure 24).45 Neyrey (2007: 89) 
says that, “The story of the enlightenment of the Samaritan woman consists 
of two scenes. In the first (4:7-15), she regularly misunderstands Jesus, and the 
grammatical form of her speech is that of questioning. But in the second (4:16- 
26), she speaks declarative sentences and understands Jesus all too clearly.” 
Jesus’ dynamic way of presenting facts through dialogue with a person from an 
entirely different background is conspicuous here. 

The following religious connotations are present at the core of the dia- 
logue: first, Jesus represents Jewish religiosity outwardly and guides his inter- 
locutor toward eternal life perspective, and Samaritan woman speaks from 


44 Cf. Anderson, 2007: 140; Késtenberger, 2004: 148-58. 
45 Cf. Barrett, 1978: 231-9; Brown, 1966: 169-81; Bruce, 1983: 102-11; Milne, 1993: 83—90; Carson, 
1991: 217-27. 
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Water (vv. 7-15) 


Woman (vv. 16-18) 


a 


Worship (vv. 19-26) 


FIGURE 24 The water-woman-worship framework of the first exchange. 


the Gerizim-centric Samaritan religious point of view (cf. Brant, 2004: 98-9; 
Smith, 1999: 115); second, in their conversation, religious connotations like 
ancestral belief and belief in the coming of a “prophet like Moses” are dis- 
cussed (cf. Williamson, 1992: 727); third, Jesus’ cross-cultural and inter-religious 
initiatives made evident through his attempts to turn his interlocutor’s acu- 
men toward the “new faith” (vv. 1-7; cf. Késtenberger, 2004: 148-50); fourth, the 
woman gradually moves away from her unknowing and misunderstanding to 
a level of understanding the prophet-Messiah (vv. 7-15, 25-26);*° fifth, the liv- 
ing water’ symbolism is employed in order to establish a religious truth about 
the ‘spiritual thirst’ and ‘eternal life’ (cf. vv. 10-13; cf. Koester, 1995: 1-31); sixth, 
the spiritual ancestor Jacob, a common religious figure in both Judaism and 
Samaritan religion, is brought to the foreground in order to compare radically 
with Jesus (water of Jacob’s well; vv. 6, u—12; cf. Blomberg, 2001: 100); seventh, 
the woman’s moral character is discussed in religious terms (vv. 16-18) and she 
suddenly realizes him as a prophet (cf. Neyrey, 2009: 149-50); eighth, the turn- 
ing away of her belief from a Gerizim-centric religion to the Jerusalem-centric 
salvation aspects (vv. 19-24; cf. Brant, 2004: 98—9);*#” and finally, Jesus chan- 
nelizes the woman's faith and practices away from her Samaritan religious 


46 Bartholomä (2010: 95) says that, “As the woman consequently acknowledges Jesus as a 
prophet, the dialogue develops into a reflection on proper worship which ends with Jesus 
disclosing his true identity as Messiah.” 

47 Smith (1999: 115; cf. Koester, 1995: 21) says that, “By ‘this mountain, Mount Gerizim, the site 
of the Samaritan temple, is surely meant.” 
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piety to the realistic Jerusalem religiosity and from there to the eternal (i.e., 
‘already... but...not yet’) and glorious worship (vv. 21-24).4® Thus the cen- 
tral content of the dialogue, i.e., the revelation of the Messiah, is introduced 
through an inter-religious dialogue (cf. O’Day, 1986: 63-136).49 All the stylistic 
features and utterance genres work within this central tenet of the dialogue. 
The interaction of the content and the form helps the dialogue function 
rhetorically.5° Aspects like the knowing nature of Jesus and the unknowing/ 
misunderstanding natures of the Samaritan woman are placed as the start- 
ing points of the dialogue proper (cf. Neyrey, 2007: 92; Press, 2007: 2-3). The 
woman's progress from her unknowing nature to self-realization and to the 
realization of the Messiah is narrated through this well crafted dialogue. This 
feature of the story persuades the reader to read it interactively. Jesus guides 
the woman from her Samaritan religiosity to the existent Jewish religiosity. His 
ultimate concern is not restricted to existent Judaism, rather to a transformed 
and eternal life centered spirituality. The tri-tier pattern of the dialogue, i.e., 
water, woman and worship, is outlined with a purpose. In the dialogue, the per- 
sonal and moral aspects of the woman are sandwiched between the divine 
aspects. It begins with discussing the difference between ‘the gift of Jacob’ and 
‘the gift of God, and then clarifies ‘the gift of God’ (or ‘living water’) in relation 
to ‘eternal life’ (vv. 7-15; cf. Thompson, 1992: 380-1).°! Subsequently, the wom- 
an’s moral and personal aspects are discussed (vv. 16-18). Finally, the dialogue 
points out the need to adhere with the existent Jerusalem-centric worship 
in order to continue with the ‘already... but... not yet’ worship in spirit and 
truth (vv. 19-26; cf. Allison, 1992: 206-9; see Figure 25).5 The dialogue reveals 
one of the central aspects at the end of the conversation. That is the identity 


48 The ‘already... but... not yet’ pattern of worship is referred in the expression “But the 
hour is coming, and is now here, when the true worshippers will worship the Father in 
spirit and truth” (v. 23a). Blomberg (2001: 101) says that, “Whether or not we are to think of 
the Samaritan woman’s ‘prophet’ of verse 19 as ‘the eschatological prophet’ of Deut 18:18, 
Jesus’ claims clearly have her thinking about the coming Messiah.” 

49 Blomberg (2001: 101; cf. Dodd, 1960: 228-40; Newman and Nida, 1980: 124) says that, “The 
Samaritans actually looked for a ‘teacher, ‘restorer’ and ‘converter’ figure called the Taheb, 
but John has provided the dynamic equivalent translations in both Hebrew (transliter- 
ated) and Greek.” 

50 Cf. Malina and Rohrbaugh, 1998: 98-100; Beasley-Murray, 1987: 60-2; Stibbe, 1993: 62-70; 
Bennema, 2009: 86-93. 

51 Quast (1991/1996: 29) rightly says that, “Jacob’s own betrothal follows the same general 
lines (Gen 29) as this scene in John 4, now at Jacob’s own well.” 

52 Quast (1991/1996: 35) says that, “Jacob’s well was a symbolic stage setting for talk of more 
than living water. Being at the foot of Mount Gerizim, it also invited dialogue about 
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Samaritan Religiosity Jewish Religiosity 


FIGURE 25 The Eternal Life perspective of the dialogue. 


of Jesus, the “I am” or the Messiah (vv. 25-26; cf. Ball, 1996: 39, 41, 60, 62-3, 
65; Williams, 2001: 343-52).53 This development of the dialogue persuades the 
reader to aspire eternal life experience ‘here and now. The narrator of the story 
uses stylistic features and speech genres to guide the implied reader to achieve 
that goal. 

Jesus leads the woman toward ‘eternal life’ perspectives (see Figure 25). In 
dialogues, shifts generally take place. The characters may move from one posi- 
tion to the other due to challenges from other characters. This appears to be 
the case in the present dialogue. In wv. 7-26, Jesus challenges the woman for 
a renewed lifestyle. The dialogue deals not only the subject matter of proper 
worship but also the person to whom worship has to be offered (cf. Culpepper, 
1983: 136). The narrator’s methodology of developing the larger dialogue sec- 
tions, with the support of the narrative, is dynamic and efficacious. Johannine 
dialogues-in-narrative sections are interactive as they focus on narrator-and- 
reader communications. In John 4:7-26, dialogues and narrative sections are 
closely interwoven.5* The Samaritan woman's search for truth makes sense for 
the implied reader. The narrator places Jesus at the centre and the dialogue 
moves circumscribed around him. The two dialogue partners discuss their 
diverse perspectives face-to-face. They mostly discuss from their inter-cultural 


worship. In an attempt to bring the conversation back to a more familiar topic, the woman 
poses the question about the proper place of worship.” 

53 Hurtado (1992: 15) interprets that, “the Samaritan woman alludes to a tradition that 
Messiah ‘will show us all things’ (4:25), finding in Jesus’ uncanny knowledge of her life a 
suggestion that he may be ‘the Christ’ (4:29).” 

54 Irudaya (2003: 773) says that, “We can recognize a solidarity method in this dialogue 
wherein Jesus and the Samaritan woman are engaged together in a joint search for truth. 
One of the objectives of Johannine dialogues is to search for truth. This search for truth 
is not merely an individual and personal effort but also a corporate endeavour. Dialogue 
partners search for truth together and in solidarity with one another.” 
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and inter-religious points of view (see Namitha, 2000: 122-4).5> The narrator 
arouses curiosity in the reader concerning the development and the climax 
of the episode. Religious themes are discussed throughout and the reader can 
understand the function of the dialogue as one of an inteyr-religious type.°® 
Many of the differences between Jews and Samaritans are dealt within the 
dialogue (cf. Namitha, 2000: 122-4). Jesus’ static (or unchanging) character is 
exemplified before Samaritan woman’s progressive character (cf. Resseguie, 
2005: 121—-65).°” The reader of the story understands Jesus more closely through 
his interferences. Jesus speaks from the eternal life perspective and the reader 
is able to understand his character as one who ‘changes his approach contextu- 
ally but remains static in his views’ (cf. Culpepper, 1983: 106-12). 


Second Exchange (4:27) 
The entry of the disciples to the stage in v. 27 introduces a new setting within 
the central setting. Verse 27 is a narrative in its entirety, but has a dialogical 
tendency that forms a minor exchange within the central exchange.** Jesus 
and the Samaritan woman take the centre stage, but the disciples are pres- 
ent at the corner as a surprised group and seemingly involved in a conversa- 
tion among themselves.*? Brant (2004: 27) says that, “Entrances and exits are 
constitutive of drama. The arrival of a person to a setting begins a dialogue. A 
third party entering can end a conversation.” In v. 27, the entry of the disciples 
brings an end to the dialogue between Jesus and the woman. There is only one 
reported speech within the exchange, which is comprised of two questions dis- 
tinguished from one another by the particle ý: Ti Gytets; (“What do you want?”) 


55 Cf. Bruce, 1983: 102-11; Newman and Nida, 1980: 12-24; Blomberg, 2001: 98-102; Bennema, 
2009: 86-93. 

56 Bruce (1983: 103) states that, “The religious differences between Jews and Samaritans were 
serious and deep-rooted.” 

57 Ordeveloping, from unknowing and misunderstanding to understanding. Cf. Kostenberger: 
2004: 148-58; Stibbe, 1993: 62-70. 

58 Dodd (1960: 315) says that, “The return of the disciples and the departure of the woman 
(27-28a) divide the dramatis personae into two groups. On the front stage Jesus converses 
with His disciples (31-8). Meanwhile (Ev t® petao) on the back stage the woman con- 
verses with her fellow-townsmen and induces them to accompany her to the place where 
she left Jesus (28b—30, 39).” But, Dodd did not make a mention about the interpretative 
relevance of v. 27. V. 27 can be considered as a sub-exchange as it works only in relation to 
the central exchange. 

59 Refer to Wallace, 1996: 208, 247. 
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or Ti Aadeis pet’ ùth; (“why are you speaking with her?”).6° The reproduction 
of the questions would have been emerged out of either a spoken or a gesture- 
centric/unspoken dialogue among the disciples (cf. Powell, 1990: 25—7).°! 

The text has connotations of a dialogue that would have taken place among 
the disciples at the background, while an explicit dialogue was in progress 
at the foreground (see Figure 26). Newman and Nida (1980: 125) comment 
that, “The Greek text of this verse does not make explicit whether the first ques- 
tion of the disciples was addressed to Jesus or to the woman. ...In the Greek 
text the second question is explicitly directed to Jesus, and on the basis of this 
observation it may seem natural to have both questions directed to him.’® But 
the narrator presents the questions with a note, oddel¢ évtot cinev (but no one 
said).64 The reporting of the astonishment of the disciples (v. 27a) and their 
unspokenness as well as the two questions (v. 27b) have to be understood from 
the narrative point of view and from the recapitulation tendencies of the text 
(cf. Michaels, 1984/1989: 69).®° 

While the foreground dialogue (vv. 7-26) is reported in an ‘active voice’ for- 
mat and directly from the mouth of the interlocutors, the background dialogue 
(v. 27) is in the ‘passive voice’ and is in an abbreviated format, and is reported 


60 It is a disjunctive particle, either, or, cf. Matthew 1:18; 6:24; 10:15; 18:18; Luke 12:51; Acts 17:21; 
24:21; Rom 3:29; 1 Cor 7:15a. 

61 There is no explicit indication within the text whether it was a spoken dialogue or an 
unspoken dialogue. But a reader can view implicit details about a dialogue within the 
narrative framework of the text. 

62 A background dialogue can only be churned out from the narrative remarks of the narra- 
tor. Some of the Johannine dialogues are in this category. Interaction between the verbal 
characters is the key of these dialogues. 

63 In Chatman’s (1978: 181-3; cf. Baldick, 1990: 11) language, the disciples’ thought can be 
categorized as their “interior monologue.” But in a context in which more than one person 
is present, we cannot merely consider it as an “interior monologue.” There is a possibility 
of an ‘unspoken dialogue’ among the disciples. A reader of the story can imagine about 
the gestures of the disciples while the dialogue between Jesus and the woman was in 
progress. 

64 The usage pevtot, here, means nevertheless or however. Reinhartz (1994: 572) observes that, 
“according to the narrator, Jesus transgressed ethnic boundaries by asking a Samaritan 
woman for a drink (‘Jews do not share things in common with Samaritans’ [4:9]) and 
social boundaries by speaking with a woman (4:27).” 

65 Lindars (1972: 193; cf. Vincent, 1969: 124; Morris, 1995: 242-3; Dods, 1961: 729) says that, 
“Proverbs contains many warnings of the dangers of talking with a strange woman, a tra- 
dition continued by the rabbis (Pirge Aboth 1:5). Jesus, as a rabbi with disciples under his 
care, might be expected to be specially cautious in this respect.” 
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by the language of the narrator (see Figure 26). While the foreground dia- 
logue produces both visual and audio effects, the background dialogue remains 
only as a visual one.®’ Thus the second exchange (v. 27) forms an interlude or a 
break, a literary creation of the narrator (see Figure 26).°° A narrative inclusio is 
formed between vv. 8 and 27. At the beginning (v. 8) of the central dialogue the 
narrator reports the émeAnAvOetonv (going out) and at the end (v. 27) the Abav 
(coming in) of the disciples. Keener (2003: 621) is of the view that, “The sur- 
prise of the disciples here provides ‘a foil to highlight the scandal of what Jesus 
has done.” Similarly, the narrative reporting of the two questions provides 
a foil to the dialogical tendencies of the disciples (cf. Reinhartz, 1994: 573).°° 


Exchange One 


Exchange Two 


FIGURE 26 Foreground and Background dialogue framework. 


66 Also read about the literary aspect of focalization in relation to the backgrounding and 
foregrounding aspects, cf. Tolmie, 1999: 29-38; Greimas and Courtés, 1979: 121; Elam, 1980: 
16-9. 

67 The dramatic nature of v. 27 is discussed by Ridderbos (1987/1997: 166) in the following 
way: “In verse 27 the conversation is suddenly broken off by the return of the disciples. 
The evangelist skillfully relates the story of what follows along two tracks, with both Jesus 
and the woman returning to their ‘natural associates, he to his disciples and she to her 
fellow citizens in the Samaritan town.” For more details about narrative and drama, refer 
to Tan, 1993: 26-93; Greimas, 1987: 63-83; Lothe, 2000: 3-10; Brant, 2004: 27. 

68 While majority of the commentators (including Talbert, Ridderbos, Schnackenburg, and 
others) divide the story into two major scenes or parts, they fail to consider the interludi- 
nal and dramatic nature of v. 27 within the larger framework of the episode. 

69 Witherington (1995: 121) says that, “At this point the irony of the story begins to build—the 
disciples have left Jesus to find mere material substance, while this woman leaves her source 
of material substance behind (her water jug) to go to town and witness about Jesus.” 
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The literary devices like questions of astonishment and the surprise and 
unknowing natures of the disciples are used to interlock the reader to the text 
(cf. Smith, 1999: 118).7° 

The two questions recorded in the narrative introduce the following prob- 
abilities: first, they reveal the mental status of the disciples;” second, they show 
the abbreviation tendencies of the narrator; and third, they show the pro- 
posal statements for the forthcoming dialogue (vv. 31-38).”3 The implicit refer- 
ences and the textual probabilities point the reader toward a dialogue among 
the disciples at the background of the stage. While the content of the exchange 
is the inquiry of the disciples about Jesus’ surprising activity, the form of it is an 
interludinal and implicit dialogue. It functions as a transitional dialogue within 
a dialogue in order to capture the attention of the reader toward the forthcom- 
ing dramatic movements. 


Third Exchange (4:28-30) 
A reader can observe the way the narrator inserts another interludinal exchange 
at vv. 28-30. Though the third exchange (vv. 28-30) occurs away from the cen- 
tral setting (i.e., Jacob’s well; vv. 7-26), it is reactional to the central dialogue. In 
vv. 28-30, the narrator reports the activity and the utterance of the woman and 
the subsequent response of the people of Sychar: the woman leaving her déptav 
(water), going back to the city, and proclaiming (vv. 28-29; cf. Robertson, 1932: 
68-9); the Samaritans leaving the city and they are on a journey to Jesus (v. 30; 
cf. Morris, 1995: 244).’* The utterance unit of the woman in v. 29 is “Come and 
see aman who told me everything I have ever done! He cannot be the Messiah, 
can he?” The content of the utterance is an invitation toward a prophet-like 
man who shows messianic traits. In order to present the utterance reader- 
friendly, the narrator employs several literary devices. The woman's leaving of 
the ‘water jar’ is a prop used to reveal the symbolical activity of leaving ‘Jacob’s 
water’ and proclaiming the ‘living water’”5 Woman's utterance in v. 29 is placed 


70 Cf. Késtenberger, 2004: 158; Pazdan, 1987: 148; Neyrey, 1994: 82. 

71 Refer to Carson, 1991: 227; see Pirge Aboth 1:5. 

72 According to Moloney (1998: 134), “Sexual innuendo is not far from the surface in the 
disciples’ unspoken questions: ‘What do you want?.... Why are you speaking with her?’” 
Késtenberger, 2004: 159; Bruce, 1983: 112; Carson, 1991: 227. 

73 As Powell (1990: 33) states, v. 27 can be considered as “statement of purpose” for the 
dialogue section at vv. 31-38. Cf. Painter, 1993: 206; Malina and Rohrbaugh, 1998: 100-1; 
Blomberg, 2001: 102; Beasley-Murray, 1987: 62; Barrett, 1978: 240. 

74 See Dods, 1961: 729; Painter, 1993: 207; Wallace, 1996: 545. 

75 Baldick (1990: 179; cf. Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 166) defines ‘props’ as “the usual abbreviation 
for stage ‘properties, i.e., those objects that are necessary to the action of a dramatic work 
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within an inclusio: woman's ‘went back to the city’ (v. 28) and people's ‘leav- 
ing from the city’ (v. 30). While the woman moves from foreground (vv. 7-26) 
to background (vv. 28-30), the disciples move from background (v. 27) to fore- 
ground (vv. 31-38; cf. Elam, 1980: 16-19). 

The form of woman's utterance inv. 30 is comprised of an invitation (cf. Brant, 
2004: 194), a messianic proclamation, and an explorative/negative question.”° By 
using the expression ‘come and see, the narrator sustains the literary feature of 
narrative echo effects (cf. Stibbe, 1993: 67-8).”” Bruce (1983: 13; cf. Vincent, 1969: 
124; Michaels, 1984/1989: 69) is of the view that, “Her words, ‘all that I ever did; 
may well have been the hyperbole of excitement.’’® The single utterance of the 
woman (v. 29) cannot be interpreted as an isolated monologic statement. The 
context beckons a thorough analysis of the statement in the light of the central 
exchange (vv. 7-26), woman’s movement (v. 28), and people’s response (v. 30). 
An analysis of the utterance within the larger spectrum of the episode informs 
the reader the implicit dialogical nature of the exchange. 

The following observations are important with regard to the exchange.”? The 
woman’s sudden action, her utterance, and peoples’ reaction lead the reader 


(other than scenery, costumes, and fixed furnishings): weapons, documents, cigarettes, 
items of food and drink.” Brant (2004: 38) observes that the use of odv marks a positive 
reaction to Jesus’ words and actions. 

76 Robertson (1932: 68; cf. Talbert, 1992: 116) says that, “She is already convinced herself, but 
she puts the question in a hesitant form to avoid arousing opposition. With a woman’s 
intuition she avoided ouk and uses méti.” 

77 Keener (2003: 622; cf. Stibbe, 1993: 66) remarks that, “The Samaritan woman’s words of 
invitation (‘Come, see, 4:29) explicitly echo the witness of Philip in 1:46. No less than 
Philip, she becomes a model for witness; in this case, however, she brings virtually an 
entire town!” Similarly, Késtenberger (2004: 159-60) says that, “‘Come and see’ (Sedte 
Wete) resembles Jesus’ invitation to his first followers in 1:39 (cf. 1:46)....‘Who told me 
everything I ever did’ is an obvious exaggeration, understandable in light of the woman’s 
excitement.” 

78 Morris (1995: 243; cf. Duke, 1985: 58) says that, “This pardonable exaggeration indicates 
the profound impression that Jesus’ knowledge of her private life had made on her.” 

79  Késtenberger (2004: 159-60) says about the woman’s utterance in v. 29, “the woman, 
though clearly showing progress, has not arrived at an assumed confidence regarding 
Jesus’ identity (cf. 4:25); in fact, her testimony identifies him essentially as a prophet (4:29; 
cf. 419)” Namitha (2000: 124) says that, ‘Jesus’ mode of approach and the gradual revela- 
tion brought her face to face with the reality. She surrendered herself before this Divine 
Self-Revelation, ran to her city and brought the citizens to Him (4:29-30, 39—41).” Refer to 
Witherington, 1995: 121; Moloney, 1998: 135; Mlakuzhyil, 1987: 196; Lindars, 1972: 193; Duke, 
1985: 103. 
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through suspense and surprise.®? The reader can conjecture the possibility 
of a dialogue within the larger spectrum of the episode. An implied dialogue 
between the woman and her own people is at view when the reader seriously 
considers the narrative tendency of abbreviation. Her utterance in v. 29 and 
the Samaritans’ sudden departure toward Jacob’s well implicitly tell the reader 
the possibility of a dialogue. The womans inter-religious dialogue with Jesus 
in vv. 7-26 prompted her to leave her “water jar” and to go and proclaim about 
him in the city. And her proclamation led the people to travel toward the well. 
The woman’s action and words elicit rhetorical power here (cf. Court, 1997: 
79-85; Vorster, 2009: 505-78). The narrator of the story persuades the reader to 
get involved in the activity of proclamation by placing the woman of Samaria 
as a paradigm. The framework of the narrative thus actualizes the goal of 
the narrator. Chatman (1978: 31; cf. Resseguie, 2001: 15-6; Green, 2003: 1—66) 
rightly states that, “Narratives are communications, thus easily envisaged as 
the movement of arrows from left to right, from author to audience.” What 
Chatman says here is true as the reader is moved from passive observation to 
active involvement of the proclamation. While the content of the exchange 
is a proclamation about a prophet-like man who shows messianic traits and the 
Samaritans’ positive response, the form used for conveying the content is an 
interludinal and implicit dialogue. The action-oriented dialogue functions as a 
call for involvement in the activity of messianic proclamation. Thus the content, 
form, and function together coalesce within the narrative framework. 


Fourth Exchange (4:31-38) 
The disciples’ entry to the stage and their amazement are narrated in the sec- 
ond exchange (cf. v. 27). But the interludinal nature of the third exchange takes 
the attention of the reader from the disciples to the woman and to the people 
of Sychar (vv. 28-30). In vv. 31-38, a dialogue is introduced between Jesus and 
the disciples as a fourth exchange (vv. 31-38). In Dodd’s view (1963: 325), the 
fourth exchange is complete in itself and has no intrinsic connection with the 
foregoing and succeeding dialogues. While Dodd attempts to isolate vv. 31-38 
from the rest of the episode, Beasley-Murray tries to understand it in a rela- 
tional way (cf. Beasley-Murray, 1987: 59). The unanswered and forward looking 
questions of the disciples in the second exchange (v. 27) can be answered in 
the light of Jesus’ responses in the fourth exchange. While disciples’ current 


8o Kanagaraj (2005: 153) points out that, “the woman still had doubt about Jesus’ messiah- 
ship, as is clear from her question, ‘Can this be the Christ?’ Her understanding of Jesus 
as the Messiah was obviously based on her belief in the coming Taheb, the prophet, who 
would have the power to tell the events of one’s life.’ 
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utterances are at focus in the fourth exchange (vv. 31b, 33), their previous ques- 
tions (ie., v. 27: “What do you want?” and “Why are you speaking with her?”) 
are also answered through the speech units of Jesus (cf. vv. 32, 34-38). 

The dialogue begins when the disciples urge (Hpwtwv) Jesus, saying that: 
‘Pabi, påye (v. 31; cf. Brant, 2011: 87).8! Jesus’ response to them is Eyo Bpow 
exw payeiv Hv dyels oùx otdate (v. 32).82 His unexpected response here leads the 
disciples for a dialogue among themselves: Mý tig ýveyxev adtTa oryety; (v. 33; 
cf. Van der Watt, 2000: 93—-4).83 Jesus’ final response (vv. 34-38) can be divided 
into three sections: first, his food is to do the will of the Father and to complete 
his work (v. 34; cf. Lindars, 1972: 194; Brant, 2011: 87);8+ second, a metaphor of 
harvest-sower-reaper in relation to eternal life (vv. 35-37; cf. Dods, 1961: 730-1; 
Morris, 1995: 246-8);55 and third, Jesus’ sending of his disciples for a greater 
harvest (v. 38; cf. Robertson, 1932: 69-71). In the first section, Jesus affirms that 
he is the one who was sent (tod néppavtóç) by the Father to complete a task (cf. 
Quast, 1991/1996: 36; Dodd, 1963: 325-7). In the second, he uses farming/agri- 
cultural terminologies (i.e., Gepicpdv, yweas, xapròv, ortelowv, PeptCwv) in order 
to lead his hearers toward something higher (cf. Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 168—9).8° 
The usage of the two parables related to harvest in v. 35a and in v. 37 are vivid 


81 Dodd (1960: 315) says, “The transition from the conversation of Jesus with the woman to 
His conversation with the disciples is effected (with complete dramatic verisimilitude) 
through the idea of food and the satisfaction of hunger (4:31)—the counterpart of water 
and the satisfaction of thirst.’ 

82 Van der Watt (2000: 93; cf. Schnackenburg, 1980: 1:445-6; Dodd, 1963: 325-6) says, “Jesus 
qualifies ‘his food’ metaphorically, (A is B): ‘My food is ... to do the will of him who sent 
me and to finish his work. The object food (tenor) is analogically identified with the 
actions of doing the will and finishing the work (vehicle).” 

83 Lindars (1972: 194) says, “Jesus’ refusal of what the disciples have brought is not given an 
explanation at the purely narrative level. The disciples think of a possible explanation, 
but it is wrong. It is John’s teaching method, in order to work in the teaching of the follow- 
ing verses.” 

84  Maniparampil (2004: 233) says that, “The theme of sending and the purpose of send- 
ing would explain the real meaning of the metaphors of ‘food, ‘work, and ‘harvest.’ The 
purpose of the sending of the Son is the salvation of humanity (cf. 3:16), which the God 
Incarnate accomplishes by his sacrificial giving up of his life on the cross.” Wallace (1996: 
475; cf. Robertson, 1932: 69) mentions v. 34 as a predicate nominative clause. 

85 Also see Dodd, 1960: 316. 

86 Quast (1991/1996: 37) says that, “it is an example of the dramatic retelling of an event in 
the ministry of Jesus as both a precursor and interpretation of later developments in the 
Christian church.” 
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examples of Johannine parabolic language (cf. Van der Watt, 2000: 95-7).87 
Rejoicing together of both the sower and the reaper is recorded as a character- 
istic feature of the spiritual harvest (cf. Wallace, 1996: 402; Brant, 2011: 88).8° In 
the third section, Jesus commissions his disciples for a new reaping.®? The con- 
tent of the dialogue, thus, expounds the missional and eschatological harvest. 

The exchange begins in the form of a dialogue between Jesus and his dis- 
ciples (vv. 31b—32), develops as a dialogue within a dialogue among the disci- 
ples (v. 33),9° and finally tends to be a monologue of Jesus (vv. 34-38). Moloney 
(1998: 137) structures the entire exchange into three sections as follows: first, 
vv. 31-33: the disciples urge Jesus for eating the food that they have and Jesus’ 
revelation about the unique nourishment; second, v. 34: the disciples’ puzzle- 
ment is addressed through informing them the mission they are supposed to 
involve in (cf. Gench, 2007: 37; Smith, 1999: 121); and third, vv. 35-38: a proverb 
on harvesting and a concluding statement concerning their involvement in the 
future missionary activities. The dialogue uses the following utterance forms: 
request/invitation (v. 31b), utterance with respect (by calling Jesus “Rabbi”; 
v. 31b), double entendre (v. 32; cf. Neyrey, 2007: 97; Van der Watt, 2005: 463-81), 
metaphor (vv. 32, 34-8; cf. Aaron, 2001: 1-15; Templeton, 1999: 53—65), revelatory 
utterance (vv. 32, 34-38), misunderstanding statement (v. 33; cf. Witherington, 
1995: 122; Brodie, 1993: 224), symbolism (vv. 32, 34-38; cf. Greimas and Courtés, 
1979: 324-5), riddle (v. 32; cf. Thatcher, 2001: 269),°! proverbs (vv. 35, 37; cf. 
Brown, 1966: 182-3; Quast, 1991/1996: 36),9? rhetorical question (v. 35a), eschato- 
logical utterance (vv. 34-38), natural vs. spiritual contrast (v. 36) and missional 


87 Blomberg (2001: 103; cf. Bruce, 1983: 114) says, “That the fields are ripe for spiritual harvest 
(vv. 35b-36) calls to mind Jesus’ imagery in Matthew 9:37-38 and Luke 10:2, along with the 
parable of the sower (Mark 4:13-20)” Also refer to Van der Watt, 2000: 96. 

88 See Morris, 1995: 248; Carson, 1991: 230; Kanagaraj, 2005: 155-6; Barrett, 1978: 241-2. 

89 Michaels (1984/1989: 75) says that, “Verse 34 suggets that God is the sower, for Jesus’ task 
is to finish his work. And in verses 39-42 it is Jesus alone who actually carries out the 
harvest among the Samaritan townspeople.” 

go Itworks as an ‘interlude within the interlude. 

91 Michaels (1984/1989: 75), on the contrary, says that, “Jesus is not speaking in allegories 
or riddles but using a simple metaphor capable of several applications.’ Also refer to 
Anderson, 2011. 

92 Smith (1999: 120) is of the view that, “Although there is no known proverb that corre- 
sponds to Jesus’ saying, it may refer to a commonly accepted interval of four months 
between sowing and harvest. In any event, Jesus sharply qualifies the expectation of a 
future harvest as he declares that the harvest is at hand.” 
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sayings (vv. 34-38). This structural format and the stylistic/genre elements 
shape the dialogue in its own way.9? 

Vv. 31-38 serves as another form of interlude (other than the short interludes 
of second and third exchanges) within the narrative framework (cf. Gench, 
2007: 37; Brodie, 1993: 224).94 The use of metaphors coupled with parables in 
the section emphasizes and reveals some of the important spiritual truths (cf. 
Aaron, 2001: 1-15 ).?5 The narrator of the story employs literary and stylistic fea- 
tures, like metaphor,’ contrast,” and understanding versusmisunderstanding,°® 
in order to develop the dialogue of the characters persuasively. The dialogue 
generally follows a statement-misunderstanding-clarification format: Jesus says 
a statement (v. 32), the disciples misunderstand (v. 33), and Jesus clarifies their 
misunderstanding (vv. 34-38; cf. Witherington, 1995: 122; Dodd, 1963: 325).°° 
This format of the exchange is framed with the help of dramatic and stylis- 
tic elements (cf. Tan, 1993: 26-49; Brodie, 1993: 151), and movement and sta- 
sis of the characters.!°° Stibbe (1993: 64-65) views that, “In 4:4-42 the dual 
stage-setting is created when the Samaritan woman leaves her water jar to 
return to the town (v. 29). This creates a front-of-stage, rear-of-stage effect: 
front-of-stage is Jesus, having conversed with the Samaritan, and now teach- 
ing his disciples about the ripe harvest; rear-of-stage, as if to illustrate the time 
of harvest, are the Samaritans, who pour out of the town towards Jesus to 


93 Chandler (2002/2007: 189) says that, “A primary textual code involved in the construction 
of the subject is that of genre. Genres are ostensibly neutral, functioning to make form 
(the conventions of the genre) more transparent to those familiar with the genre, fore- 
grounding the distinctive content of individual texts.” 

94 Kanagaraj (2005: 154; cf. McHugh, 2009: 290) says about v. 31 as follows: “This verse marks 
the start of a small interlude (vv. 31-38) in the middle of Jesus’ interaction with the woman 
and the Samaritans.” 

95 A metaphor ascribes an action or quality of one thing to a second by way of identity. A 
metaphor does not state explicitly a comparison between two distinctly different things. 
Cf. Van der Watt, 2000; Frey, Van der Watt, and Zimmermann, 2006. 

96 Blomberg (2001: 103; cf. Aaron, 2001: 1-15) says that, “Speaking of work leads Jesus to 
unpack verse 34 in the light of the metaphors of sowing and harvest (wv. 35-38)” 

97 Newman and Nida (1980: 129) say about v. 36 as follows: “This verse contrasts the natural 
crops and the ‘spiritual crops.” 

98 Beasley-Murray (1987: 63; cf. Blomberg, 2001: 103) says about vv. 31-34 as follows: “These 
verses form a distinctive paragraph, which moves from the misunderstanding by the dis- 
ciples of Jesus’ answer to their request.’ 

99 For more details about Narrative Grammar, refer to Greimas, 1987: 63-83; Lothe, 2000: 3-10. 

100 Helms (1988/1989: 15) says that, “The canonical Gospels exist as sequences of narrative 
and dramatic scenes.” 
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become disciples.”!©! Though the story develops in dual stages, the connection 
is established through the woman's activity of harvesting in the third exchange 
and Jesus’ instruction about harvesting in the fourth exchange (see Figure 27). 

While Jesus’ dialogue with the disciples happen at the front-of-stage 
(vv. 31-38), a rear-of-stage dialogue is in progress between the woman and the 
Samaritans (vv. 28-30).!0? The juxtaposition between the woman’s journey to 
and from the town, and the journey to and from the same town undertaken by 
the disciples is a noticeable factor (see Stibbe, 1993: 65). A contrast is developed 
between the journeys of the disciples and the woman; while the disciples’ jour- 
ney was fruitless, the woman’s journey ends up in a fruitful harvest.°3 While 
the first (vv. 7-26) and the second (v. 27) exchanges develop a foreground-and- 
background dialogue effect, the third (vv. 28-30) and the fourth (vv. 31-38) 
exchanges develop a front-of-stage and rear-of-stage effect. In the first and sec- 
ond exchanges, dialogues take place on the same stage. Whereas in the third 
and fourth exchanges, dialogues happen in two stages: one at the well of Jacob 
and the other in the city (see Figure 27). 

Dramatic elements are at the core of the fourth exchange (cf. Chandler, 
2002/2007: 191; Tan, 1993: 26—49).!°* The emphasis here is about the joyous 


Exchange Three Exchange Four 
(Rear-of-stage) (Front-of-stage) 


FIGURE 27 Rear-of-stage and front-of-stage development of the dialogue. 


101 See Dodd, 1963: 325-7; Beasley-Murray, 1987: 59. 

102 Malina and Rohrbaugh (1998: 101) suggest that, “As the theme turns to ‘harvest, the inter- 
vening conversation between Jesus and the disciples plays again on the contrast of mis- 
understanding followed by explanation. It describes what is in fact going on back in the 
city where the woman is spreading her story about herself and Jesus.” 

103 Newman and Nida (1980: 126; cf. Stibbe, 1993: 65) state that, “The focus of the narrative, in 
the form of a revelation discourse, now shifts from the woman and the people in the city 
back to Jesus and his disciples.’ 

104 Dodd (1960: 315; cf. Elam, 1980: 98-207) is of the opinion that, “The transition from the 
conversation of Jesus with the woman to his conversation with the disciples is effected 
(with complete dramatic verisimilitude) through the idea of food and the satisfaction of 
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situation in which both the planter and the reaper celebrate together (cf. 
Robertson, 1932: 71; Dods, 1961: 730-1). Though the dialogue at wv. 31-38 has 
the form of an interludinal, statement-misunderstanding-clarification, and 
front-of-stage dialogue, its connection with the previous exchanges and their 
themes has to be taken up seriously (cf. Morris, 1995: 245; Dodd, 1963: 325—7).105 
While discussing the spiritual harvest, Jesus implicitly refers to the current 
involvement of the woman back in the city (i.e., reaping the harvest among the 
Samaritans; cf. vv. 28-30; see Morris, 1995: 243-4; Neyrey, 2007: 97-8). Now, she 
is engaged as an agent of the greater harvest. Jesus prepares his disciples for 
the cross-cultural and inter-religious missional harvest (as he had already pre- 
pared the Samaritan woman; cf. Gench, 2007: 37; Brodie, 1993: 224—5).!0° Thus, 
the thread of the inter-religious missional dialogue is brought to the notice 
of the reader. 

The fourth exchange functions in diverse ways as follows: First, the 
statement-misunderstanding-clarification sequence of the exchange functions 
in a dramatic way (cf. Duke, 1985: 145). The exchange cannot be interpreted 
in isolation as it is closely aligned together with the previous three exchanges 
(vv. 7-26, 27, 28-30) and the succeeding exchange (vv. 39-42). Second, the 
central dialogue between Jesus and the woman (vv. 7-26) functions as a para- 
digm for the teacher-disciples dialogue in vv. 31-38.!°7 The woman’s involve- 
ment in the central dialogue (vv. 7-26) and her role as a witness back in the 
city (vv. 28-30) are deciphered as parts of an example story for the disciples 
to follow.°® Thus the dialogue functions as a pedagogical and instructional 
document; that is, the disciples are taught that they must imitate the woman 


hunger (4:31)—the counterpart of water and the satisfaction of thirst.’ For more details, 
refer to Brant, 2004: 94-5, 128, 248. 

105 The narrator uses various utterance units, structural aspects, stylistic and dramatic fea- 
tures, and figures of speech in order to establish an interludinal, statement-misunder- 
standing-clarification, and front-of-stage dialogue. 

106 Reinhartz (1994: 573) says that, “the entire episode is placed in a missionary context, 
both by Jesus’ enigmatic comments on harvesting and ‘gathering fruit for eternal life’ 
(4:34-38) and by the story itself, in which the Samaritan woman acts as an apostle to her 
compatriots.” 

107 Schnackenburg (1980: 1:444) says that, “Jesus’ conversation with his disciples in the mean- 
time clearly has a missionary character and looks beyond the promising ‘harvest’ that is 
at hand to the future mission of the Church. Just as Jesus is now fulfilling the mandate of 
his Father, so he too sends out his disciples to continue his work (v. 38).” 

108 Köstenberger (2004: 162) says that, “Jesus may be alerting his disciples to the fact that the 
events unfolding before their eyes do not correspond to the normal pattern of life, urging 
them to realign their priorities.” 
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as a missional paradigm.!°° Third, the dialogue functions as answer(s) to the 
questions posed by the disciples in the second exchange (v. 27): “What do you 
want?” or “Why are you speaking with her?” Jesus’ conversation with the dis- 
ciples in the fourth exchange makes clear the following things: (1) what Jesus 
wants is to do the will of the Father and to complete his work (that is ‘spiritual 
food’ over against the ‘physical food’ of the disciples, v. 34; and (2) the sub- 
ject matter of Jesus’ speech with the woman is living water, her morality, and 
genuine worship (vv. 7-26). As Jesus intended to prepare her for reaping the 
harvest, she is now involved in the mission of reaping the harvest among her 
own people (vv. 28-30). Jesus expects the same from the disciples, he wanted 
them to be reapers as the woman is engaged in (vv. 34-38). 

Jesus’ concerns are spiritual and they are shared in metaphorical language. 
This can be considered as the fourth functional aspect of the dialogue. His dia- 
logue is filled with mysterious sayings and this factor forces the disciples and 
the readers to be cautious about what he says."? Understanding the speeches 
of Jesus equips both the disciples and the reader to get involved in the mis- 
sion of God beyond the cultural and religious boundaries. This pragmatic 
aspect of the dialogue is rhetorical in essence." Fifth, the exchange reveals the 
missional trends and theological aspects of the Johannine community." Jesus’ 
open-mindedness toward the Samaritans reveals the inclusivistic missional 
approach of the Johannine community, which extends even to the level of the 
outcastes and religiously downtrodden. Sixth, the dialogue reveals: interactions 


109 Ridderbos (1987/1997: 170) says that, “‘I sent you’ refers not to the disciples who are pres- 
ent in the narrative but was ‘spoken from the standpoint of later missionary work where 
every missionary could look back on some predecessor in the field.” 

110 The dialogue here functions in a structural parallelism with the central dialogue: Jesus 
and the woman in the central dialogue conversing about living water’ (vv. 7-26) parallels 
to Jesus and the disciples in the fourth exchange discussing about ‘the food’ (wv. 31-38). 
Thus Jesus’ dialogue with the woman and the disciples circumscribed around the themes 
of spiritual ‘water’ /‘food’ brings a complete circle. See Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 167. 

111 While exchange one is linked indirectly to the larger plot of the Johannine story, the fourth 
exchange connects the story directly to the larger plot. The larger plot of the extended 
Johannine dialogue almost always incorporates Jesus’ interactions with the disciples. 

112 The dialogue functions as a revelatory piece of document: the disciples expect ‘lower’ 
or ‘physical food’ and Jesus shares ‘higher’ food (just as the woman expected ‘lower’ or 
‘physical water’ and Jesus shares with her ‘living water’). 

113 Moloney (1998: 137) is of the opinion that, “Along with the disciples in the story, the read- 
ers of the story are addressed as Jesus provides the theological underpinning for his life 
and ministry (v. 34) and invites them to accept the challenge of mission (vv. 35-38)” 

114 Dodd, 1960: 316; Barrett, 1978: 240-3; Beasley-Murray, 1987: 63—4; Milne, 1993: 83-90. 
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of the Father and the Son, as Jesus is the one sent by the Father in order to com- 
plete his work; connection between Jesus and the disciples, as the disciples are 
supposed to obey Jesus’ commandments and engage in the harvest, so that 
sower and reaper may rejoice together; and the connections between Jesus 
and the Samaritans, as they are beyond the cultural and the religious boundar- 
ies. Finally, the dialogue works within the framework of a belief and unbelief 
conflict (i.e., the woman’s belief and her subsequent witness and harvest in 
the Samaritan context are contrasted with the partial belief of the disciples all 
through the episode).! All the above mentioned functional aspects within the 
narrative poetics are pleasing to the reader (cf. Funk, 1988: 2-13) and persuade 
him/her to be a witness and a harvester. 


Fifth Exchange (4:39-42) 
The section in vv. 39—42 records the final exchange of the episode. The narrative 
syntactics helps the reader to derive the semantic aspects of the exchange. The 
content of the exchange can be inferred out of a memory statement (v. 39b), 
an implicit dialogue between Jesus and the Samaritans (vv. 40—41), and a final 
utterance of the Samaritans to the woman (v. 42). The woman’s testimony marks 
the starting point of the Samaritans’ belief (v. 39b; cf. Michaels, 1984/1989: 75; 
Brant, 2011: 88).""6 The direct voice utterance recorded in v. 39b (Eimév pot návta 
& noioa) is a recollection statement from the dialogue between the woman 
and the Samaritans back in the city (cf. v. 29)."” The womans utterance in 
v. 29 and its restatement in v. 39b take their root from her dialogue with Jesus 
(vv. 16-18; cf. Michaels, 1984/1989: 75). An implicit dialogue between Jesus and 
the Samaritans is recorded in vv. 40—41: “they [the Samaritans] asked him to 
stay with them” (v. 40) and “many more believed because of his word” (v. 41; 
cf. Lindars, 1972: 198).!8 The reader is brought to the point that Jesus stayed 
among them about two days and engaged in a series of dialogues. Their per- 
sonal interactions with Jesus enabled them to say to the woman: “It is no longer 
because of what you said that we believe, for we have heard for ourselves, and 


115 Bennema (2009: 17-26) considers the group of disciples as a “slow but sticky” people. 

116 Refer to Quast, 1991/1996: 37. 

117 Brown (1966: 184-5) is of the view that, “The woman who was so important in scene 1 is 
recalled because it is on her word that the townspeople believe. But the completion of the 
Father's work (v. 34), the harvest of the Samaritans, is to have greater durability; for the 
townspeople come to believe on Jesus’ own word that he is the Saviour of the world.” 

118 Talbert (1992: 118) observes that, “The Johannine pattern is: a witness points/brings some- 
one to Jesus; Jesus then validates himself with that one; a confession of faith grows out of 
one’s own personal involvement with Jesus himself.” 
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we know that this is truly the Saviour of the world” (v. 42; cf. Resseguie, 2001: 
116; Brant, 20u: 88)."9 Dodd (1960: 315) says that, “a final sentence uttered by 
the Samaritans (vv. 41-42), like the concluding chorus of a Greek play, sums 
up the meaning of the whole.” This marks the climax of the extended episode. 
Thus, the dramatic nature of the entire episode is obvious here (cf. Baldick, 
1990: 61-2; Carey and Snodgrass, 1999: 51).!2° 

The utterance forms recorded in “active voice” are a testimony turned to be 
a memory statement (v. 39b; cf. Schnackenburg, 1980: 1:455) and a confession 
(v. 42; cf. Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 171).!* The use of analepsis (v. 39b; cf. vv. 16-18 
and 29) increases the internal co-ordination of the exchanges within the 
extended narrative framework of the episode (cf. Genette, 1980: 48-79). The 
current exchange shows inferences of a memory statement from the previ- 
ous dialogue (v. 29b), an implicit dialogue (vv. 40—41), and another dialogue in 
an implicit form (see v. 42).!2? Késtenberger (2004: 164; cf. Moloney, 1998: 147) 
says that, “The insistent nature of the townspeople’s words to the woman is 
highlighted by the use of the imperfect ‘they were saying’ (Aeyov); the settled 
state of their own conviction is expressed by two perfects, &xnxóapev (we have 
heard) and oiSapev (we know).”!?3 They declare that not only because of the 
woman’s testimony back in the city (v. 29) but also because of their direct hear- 
ing from Jesus prompted them to believe that Jesus is truly the Savior of the 
world (ó owtyp tod xdcpov).!24 

The major function of the dialogue seams in the fifth exchange is to pro- 
vide an appropriate climax for the episode (cf. Hellholm, 1986: 13-64). The 


119 See Késtenberger, 2004: 164-5. 

120 Some scholars like Hitchcock (1923/1993) and Schenke (1993) consider the FG as a whole 
to be a long drama. Considering the entire gospel as one drama, Hitchcock holds that 
no evangelist has a keener conception of a situation, dialogue and characterization. He 
notes that the author had a dramatic sense by nature and every detail in the gospel has a 
point. See Thettayil, 2007: 19-20; Bowen, 1930: 292-305; Keck, 1953-4: 173-6; MacRae, 1993: 
103-13. 

121 See Painter, 1991: 64; Duke, 1985: 103. 

122 Talbert (1992: 17-8) comments that, “Vv. 39—42 is cast in the mold of the typical witness 
borne to Jesus (cf. 1:35-39). First, someone bears witness to Jesus (4:39//1:35-36). Second, 
people come to/follow Jesus (4:40//1:37, 39a). Third, they want to abide with Jesus and they 
do (4:40//1:39b). Fourth, as a result, they make their confession about Jesus (4:42//1:41).” 

123 Morris (1995: 250-1) says that, “The woman might introduce them to Jesus, but faith is not 
faith as long as it rests on the testimony of another. There must be personal knowledge of 
Christ if there is to be an authentic Christian experience. The incident forms something 
of an exemplification of Jesus’ words in verses 37-38.” 

124 Refer to Beasley-Murray, 1987: 65. 
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misunderstanding nature of the disciples in the fourth exchange is contrasted 
with the understanding and believing natures of the Samaritans.!*° Jesus’ per- 
sonal encounter with the believers of the Samaritan religion brings a favour- 
able conclusion to this inter-religious dialogue.!2° The narrator presents the 
story to the reader to have a personal encounter with Jesus, to affirm his/her 
faith in him and witness about him, and to remain as a harvester of faith com- 
munities (cf. Windisch, 1993: 29-32).!2” While the content of the exchange is 
people’s personal encounter with Jesus and their confirmation about his uni- 
versal significance as the Savior, the forms used are testimony/memory state- 
ment, implicit dialogue(s), and a concluding dramatic utterance. The content 
and form of the exchange are rhetorical as they persuade the reader to be a 
harvester for the sake of the Savior of the world. 


Meso-Analysis 


Our multidimentional analysis of 4:1-42 enables us to classify the dialogues 
into different categories. It also helps us to see how dialogues are integrally 
connected to narratives, how plot structure, characterization, thematic devel- 
opment, revelatory aspects, and others function in relation to dialogues, and 
how genre, rhetoric, and dramatic features enable the reader to understand 
the dialogue from diverse textures. The content and form of the exchanges are 
coalesced to convey a message to the reader (cf. Kennedy, 1984: 10). As usual, 
an important feature of the narrative is its use of explicit and implicit dia- 
logues. The five-tier exchange develops within a narrative framework. At the 
outset, vv. 1-6 frames a narrative setting for the entire episode (cf. Resseguie, 
2005: 87-120).!28 There are two explicit dialogues within the episode: first, 
between Jesus and the Samaritan woman (vv. 7—26; cf. Dodd, 1960: 311-5); 
and second, a dialogue between Jesus and the disciples (vv. 31-38; cf. Lindars, 
1972: 194-7).!29 While exchange one (vv. 7-26) and exchange four (vv. 31-38) 


125 See Newman and Nida, 1980: 131; Painter, 1993: 207; Carson, 1991: 231-2; Blomberg, 2001: 
104; Barrett, 1978: 243-4. 

126 Namitha (2000: 124; cf. Michaels, 1984/1989: 75) says that, “they proclaimed Him as the 
‘Saviour of the World’ (4:42), and thus transcending the fruits of interpersonal dialogue 
beyond individual conversation and faith response.” 

127 Refer to Jones, 1997: 93; Thettayil, 2007: 16; MacRae, 1993: 109-12; Stibbe, 1994b: 17; Powell, 
1990: 11-21; Tolmie, 1999: 13-27. 

128 Refer to Késtenberger, 2004: 142. 

129 Refer to Lindars, 1972: 174. 
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are mostly composed out of character utterances and dialogues,'8° exchanges 
two (the disciples’ dialogue at the background, v. 27),!*! three (the rear-of-stage 
dialogue, vv. 28—30),!82 and five (vv. 39-42; cf. Dodd, 1960: 315) show narrator's 
abbreviating tendencies.!33 By incorporating both the explicit and implicit 
dialogues, the episode as a whole is dynamically co-ordinated and aligned by 
the narrator.!5+ There are two memories of dialogue appear as a special cat- 
egory within the narrative: first, Jesus learned what the Pharisees had heard 
(v. 1; cf. Kok, 200gb: 6);!°5 and second, Samaritans’ memory of the utterance of 
the woman (v. 39).!86 While discussing the form of the episode, Stibbe (1993: 68; 
cf. Culpepper, 1983: 136-7; Reinhartz, 1994: 572) comments that, “John 4:4-42 
focuses on a dialogue and evolving relationship between a woman and Jesus.” 
Stibbe further attempts to establish that the story as a “marital imagery” or a 
“symbolic betrothal.”!37 But a careful analysis of the episode makes us aware 
that the form is more of an inter-religious type than a betrothal type. The 
betrothal imagery is used as a subsidiary type within the inter-religious dia- 
logue framework. 


130 Bennema (2009: 91; cf. Culpepper, 1983: 136-7) says that, “Jesus’ dialogue with the disciples 
in 4:31-38, like his conversation with the Samaritan woman earlier, starts at a material 
level and moves to a spiritual or symbolic level.” 

131 While the explicit dialogue between Jesus and the woman is taking place in the fore- 
ground, an implicit dialogue is taking place at the background of the stage among the 
disciples. 

132 While on the front-of-stage a dialogue is happening between Jesus and the disciples, on 
the rear-of-stage the woman is engaged in a conversation with the Samaritans. 

133 See seams of dialogue(s) in vv. 40-41 and another one between the woman and the 
Samaritans in v. 42. Cf. Carson, 1991: 214-32; Barrett, 1978: 228-44; Blomberg, 2001: 98-104; 
Malina and Rohrbaugh, 1998: 98-105. 

134 The use of implicit commentaries in wv. 2, 8, gb, and 25a shows the narrative involvement 
more conspicuously within the text. The narrative framework of the episode provides the 
effect of an “acted dialogue” with renewed interests as it reports the character interactions 
in “active voice” forms and their movements in dramatic format. The utterance units and 
narrative sections are intertwined together in order to lead the readers toward a dramatic 
climax. 

135 The ‘learning’ of Jesus and the ‘hearing’ of the Pharisees implicitly inform the reader 
about the way Jesus’ news was spread among the people. 

136 Womack (2011: 40) says that, “Words inside inverted commas are primary (they were there 
first), and words outside them are secondary (they came later), and this rule of interpreta- 
tion applies regardless of whether the literary context is fictional or not.” 

137 Stibbe (1993: 68-9; cf. Reinhartz, 1994: 572; Brodie, 1993: 233; Culpepper, 1983: 136) states 
that, “Though a literal betrothal is not indicated between the two, there is marital imagery 
in the exchange in wv. 16-18 .. . to a symbolic betrothal.” 
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The two explicit dialogues (vv. 7-26, 31-38) and the three implicit dia- 
logues (vv. 27, 28-30, 39-42) form a five-tier exchange development within 
the episode.!88 The following dialogical trends are noticeable in the larger epi- 
sode: exchange one: a statement-misunderstanding-clarification and challenge 
and riposte in an inter-religious format; exchange two: a background dialogue 
that forms an interlude; exchange three: a rear-of-stage dialogue that forms an 
interlude; exchange four: a statement-misunderstanding-clarification and front- 
of-stage dialogue in a pedagogical/instructional fashion aiming toward the 
inter-religious mission of the disciples (cf. Dodd, 1963: 325-7); and exchange 
five: testimonial and confessional. Though there are several dialogue trends 
within the episode, the overarching trend of the episode is linked (either 
explicitly or implicitly) to inter-religious aspects, witnessing, and missions. The 
Samaritans’ realization about Jesus as the Savior of the world emphasizes the 
inter-religious nature of the episode. 

The characterization of the whole story is presented in a pyramidal format,!°9 
as follows: first, Jesus alone appears on stage at the beginning (4:1-6); second, 
in vv. 7-26, the interaction between Jesus and the Samaritan woman takes the 
attention of the reader; third, Jesus, the woman, and the disciples appear on 
stage in vv. 27-38 (with an exception of the departure of the woman in v. 28); 
and fourth, it becomes a community issue where Jesus, the woman, the dis- 
ciples, and the Samaritan people are involved (see Figure 28).!4° The narrator’s 
depiction of the story focusing on Jesus is obvious as the protagonist remains 
constant on stage whereas all other characters appear and disappear. It also 
reveals the fact that all other characters are introduced in relation to Jesus (cf. 
Resseguie, 2005: 121-66).!*1 Thus, the narrator uses both showing and telling 
techniques of characterization in the episode.142 


138 Kennedy (1984: 23) says that, “arrangement, seeks to determine the rhetorically effec- 
tive composition of the speech and mold its elements into a unified structure.” “In the 
Phaedrus (264c),” Kennedy (1984: 23) says, “Plato says that every discourse should be like 
a living body in which the parts cohere like limbs.” 

139 Pyramidal means pyramidlike. In this story the characters are appearing on stage in a 
pyramidlike format. 

140 As the characters appear on stage progressively, the story also progresses in a dramatic 
way. While the reader views only Jesus on stage at the beginning of the story, he/she sees 
a large number of people toward the climax of the story. It provides a peculiar shape for 
the overall characterization of the episode (see Figure 28). 

141 Refer to Kennedy, 1984: 50. 

142 Resseguie (2005: 126-27; cf. Abrams, 1999) says that, “In showing, which is also called the 
dramatic method or indirect presentation, ‘the author simply presents the characters talk- 
ing and acting and leaves the reader to infer the motives and dispositions that lie behind 
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Jesus, woman 


Jesus, woman, disciples (woman leaves) 


Jesus, woman, disciples, Samaritans 


FIGURE 28 Character development within the episode. 


While the first (vv. 7-26), third (vv. 28-30), and fifth (vv. 39-42) exchanges are 
concentrating on the woman and the Samaritans opposite to Jesus, second and 
fourth exchanges are focusing on the disciples, their thoughts, interactions, 
dialogues about/with Jesus (see Figure 28). Bennema (2009: 90-91) states that, 
“The woman struggles for understanding throughout the dialogue but Jesus 
helps her progress. This progress is reflected in the titles she uses for Jesus: she 
goes from ‘a Jew’ (4:9) to ‘Sir’ (4:11, 15, 19), ‘prophet’ (4:19), ‘Messiah’ (4:29) and 
lastly ‘Savior’ (4:42)."'43 This progressive and revelatory function of the story 
guides the reader from suspense to surprise. The common subject matter of 
both the explicit dialogues (vv. 7-26 and 31-38) is almost the same, but the lin- 
guistic phenomenon used is different. In the previous the subject is }ato¢ and 
in the latter it is Beow; but in both cases the substance of the speech is reli- 
giosity and spirituality. Also in both the cases the hearers are gripped in mis- 
understanding because of the words of Jesus (cf. Culpepper, 1983: 136-7). The 
dialogue section as a whole ends where the Samaritans proclaim that Jesus is 
‘the Saviour of the world’ (v. 42).!44 


1» 


what they say and do. ” Resseguie (2005: 127) states that, “In telling, which is also called 
direct presentation, the narrator intervenes to comment directly on a character—singling 
out a trait for us to notice or making an evaluation of a character and his or her motives 
and disposition. This method does not rely upon the reader’s ability to infer a character’s 
attribute from what he or she does and says. Rather, the narrator tells us about the char- 
acter’s traits and motivations.’ 

143 See Neyrey, 2007: 99; Culpepper, 1983: 136-7; Reinhartz, 1994: 572; Stibbe, 1993: 62-70; 
Barrett, 1978: 228-44. 

144 See the Micro-analysis section above. Kermode (1987: 451; cf. Reinhartz, 1994: 572) says, 
“The Samaritans hail him [i.e., Jesus] as the Christ and savior of the world. For once there 
is no misunderstanding.” 
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The evangelist orders the material in sequence to profile the characters 
through juxtaposition. Within chap. 3, Nicodemus and John the Baptist are jux- 
taposed (a minor juxtaposition), whereas Nicodemus and the Samaritan woman 
are juxtaposed in chaps. 3 and 4 (a major juxtaposition; cf. Culpepper, 1983: 
136). The geographical expansion of the stage from Judea/Galilee to Samaria 
broadens the theological perspective of the gospel.45 The theme of the dia- 
logue develops from an intra-religious Nicodemus story to an inter-religious 
Samaritan story. The aspects like story-telling tactics and character dynamics 
are presented to catch the attention of the reader.'*6 The placement of the dia- 
logue is between two short dialogues (3:22-30 and 4:46-54). The progression 
of the macro-level story from a report-and-defense dialogue to an inter-religious 
dialogue and from there to a request-rebuke-response dialogue (see 4:43-54) 
informs the reader about the dialogical plurality of John’s story. Similar to Plato 
whose “language is rich, often beautiful, and uses a wealth of literary devices 
that elicit, maintain, restore and reward the reader’s interest” (cf. Press, 2007: 
1), John presents his dialogues with persuasive intentions. The plot structure of 
the story is diplomatic as it is told not only to reveal the inclusivistic approach 
of Jesus but also to teach the disciples the broadness of mission (cf. Resseguie, 
2005: 197-240). The story’s narrative point of view highlights the all-inclusive 
love of God and its dramatic movements reveal its actualization (cf. MacRae, 
1993: 109; Elam, 1980: 135-207). The story is more romantic as the interlocu- 
tors ‘entered into each other’s lives’ and finally reached into a ‘spiritual union, 
The extensive narrative frame of the story is resultant in theological and moral 
concerns. All these aspects support the dramatic stature of the episode (cf. 
Womack, 2011: 82-122). 

The dialogue sections of John 4:1-42 are result-oriented in the overall con- 
text of the gospel. The following aspects are conspicuous: first, the dialogue 
educates about the universalistic, inter-religious and cross-cultural mission 
initiatives as the protagonist breaks the ethnic, cultural, religious, and sexual 
boundaries in order to speak and engage in the Missio Dei (cf. Kok, 2010: 168; 


145 In John’s Gospel, Jesus travels through all the three regions before the completion of the 
fourth chapter. This is one of the distinguishing factors of the gospel in comparison to the 
Synoptic counterparts. 

146 Whereas the Nicodemus story is not complete in itself as he is presented as a develop- 
ing character through the gospel, cf. 7:45-52 and 19:38-42, here the Samaritan woman’s 
story ends pleasantly. In the Nicodemus incident the interlocutors interact face-to-face 
without any distractions; but, here the story develops through stages as the Samaritan 
woman's appearance-disappearance-appearance mode is significantly contributes to the 
narrative dynamism of the story. 
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also see Bosch, 1995); second, it presents a Samaritan-and-Eternal life perspec- 
tival (outwardly, Samaritan-and-Jewish) dialogue with theological, ethical, 
and contextual concerns;!*’ third, the inter-religious tendency of the dialogue 
sharpens the existent views of the woman and directs her to the Saviour of 
the world (cf. Kermode, 1987: 451; Reinhartz, 1994: 572); fourth, the appear- 
ance of both the explicit and the implicit dialogues exemplifies the real intent 
of the author in developing narratives artistically;!*8 fifth, though the dialogical 
trends dominate, the narrative patterns play vital role in order to strengthen 
the flow of the dialogues; sixth, themes such as living water, eternal life, hour, 
salvation, spirit and truth, belief, worship, spiritual food, and ‘God is Spirit’ 
develop with the help of various literary devices and metaphors in order to 
impress the reader;!*9 and seventh, the character of Jesus is more dynamic, over 
against many of the flat characters, and his character is well connected with 
the rest of the gospel.5° As Womack (2011: 38) rightly observes, “the conversa- 
tions in the text, like the pictures, are something other than the text itself.” The 
dialogues in vv. 1-42 dramatize the story and persuade the reader for action.!>! 
The narrator reveals his story telling tendencies with the help of several literary 
figures of speech and stylistic devices (cf. Kennedy, 1984: 13, 25-30; Thielman, 
1991: 169-83). These are tools used by the narrator to interlock the reader with 
the text. 


147 Cf. Barrett, 1978: 228-44; Stibbe, 1993: 62-70; Malina and Rohrbaugh, 1998: 96-105; Beasley- 
Murray, 1987: 56-66. 

148 Kennedy (1984: 13) says that, “style, which involves both choice of words and the composi- 
tion of words into sentences, including the use of figures.’ 

149 The narrator’s use of diverse utterance genres, literary devices, and themes helps the story 
move forward and persuades the reader for action. See Resseguie, 2005: 41-86. 

150 Jesus is viewed as one who takes control over the three regions, Judea, Galilee and 
Samaria, a Jew, prophet, Messiah, and saviour of the world, the source of living water and 
the true food, a greater inter-religious dialoguer, and one who initiates the mission of God 
even among the untouchables. 

151 Instead of developing the entire story in pure narratives, the narrator incorporates both 
the explicit and the implicit dialogues in order to persuade the reader (cf. Womack, 2011: 
123-51). Moloney (1998: 148) argues that, “Jesus’ promise of 3:17, ‘For God sent the Son into 
the world, not to condemn the world, but that the world might be saved through him, is 
being acted out in the narrative.” 


EPISODE 6 


A Request-Rebuke-Response Dialogue (4:43-54) 


Setting of the Dialogue 


The setting of the dialogue shifts from Sychar in Samaria to Cana in Galilee 
(cf. Strange, 1992: 1:827).! Jesus as an itinerant messenger of God addresses 
diverse walks of people and persuades them to believe in him. Stibbe (1993: 
70; cf. Borchert, 1996: 217-8) states that, “The rationale for the celerity of Jesus’ 
movements is provided in the narrator's aside in 4:44: ‘Now Jesus himself had 
pointed out (€uaptvpycev) that a prophet has no honour in his own country. 
Here there is a distant analepsis of the Prologue, where the narrator says that 
Jesus came to his own (tà òa) but his own did not receive him”? Obviously 
the presentation of Jesus and his movements in John is entirely different from 
that of the Synoptics. Whereas in the Synoptics Jesus begins his ministry in 
Galilee and ends in Judea, in John Jesus has already stepped into all the three 
provinces before chap. 4 ends (i.e., Judea, Samaria, and Galilee). Jesus is now 
known in all the three provinces while John the Baptist’s ministry is restricted 
to the Judean provinces. Another time Jesus visits Cana and this results in 
another sign (cf. Nicol, 1972: 28-9; Wallace, 1996: 187, 242). The two dialogue 
sections in chap. 4 (i-e., 4:1-42, 43-54) display the way dramatic discourses are 
developed in John. 

The episode in 4:43-54 begins and ends at two different geographical set- 
tings, i.e., Cana and Capernaum (cf. Resseguie, 2005: 87). It is framed primarily 


1 Carson (1991: 234) states that, “After two days in Samaria, Jesus /eft for Galilee, resuming the 
trip he began in v. 3.’ 

2 Refer to Robertson, 1932: 73-4; Kanagaraj, 2005: 160. 

3 Keener (2003: 628; cf. Robertson, 1932: 73) says that, “Untrustworthy disciples (2:23-3:9) and 
hints of hostility (4:1-3) characterized Jesus’ reception in Judea; by contrast, Samaria (4:4-42) 
and Galilee (4:43-54) received his ministry.’ 

4 Késtenberger (2004: 169; cf. Moloney, 1998: 153; Dodd, 1960: 319) also notes that, “Jesus was 
approached by ‘a certain royal official.’ If this man was a Gentile, then this marks a progres- 
sion from Jews (John 3) to Samaritan to Gentile (John 4) in Jesus’ ministry, in keeping with 
the pattern followed also in the Book of Acts (cf. 1:8).” Brown (1966: 1:192; cf. Talbert, 1992: 
19-20) comments that, “Since the time of Irenaeus (Adv. Haer 11 22:3; PG 7:783), scholars 
have suggested that John’s account of the official’s son is a third variant of the story of the 
centurian’s boy or servant of which forms with minor variants appear in Matthew 8:5-13 and 
Luke 7:1-10.” 
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within the general setting and then within a specific setting, as follows.> The 
general setting is outlined in wv. 43-45: first, Jesus travels from Judea to Galilee 
via Samaria (vv. 3, 43); second, he stays two days in Samaria and then proceeds 
to Galilee (v. 43; cf. Blum, 1983/2004: 288); and third, he comes to Galilee and the 
people welcomed him because of his doings in Jerusalem during the festival 
(v. 45; cf. Nicol, 1972: 28—9).6 The specific setting of the narrative is built within 
the framework of the general setting. The following things are important to 
note within the specific setting: first, the specific place: whereas Jesus comes 
from Sychar in Samaria to Cana in Galilee (i.e., the place where he had changed 
the water into wine; cf. Strange, 1992: 1:827), the Royal official (BactAtxds) 
comes from Capernaum to Cana in order to invite Jesus to his home (cf. Neyrey, 
2007: 100); and second, the reason: the Royal official’s son lay ill in Capernaum 
(cf. Corbo, 1992: 1:866—9; Borchert, 1996: 221-2).” The narrative in vv. 47-53 
develops through different contexts: first, in Cana, Jesus is having a dialogue 
with the Royal man (vv. 47—50a; cf. Lampe, 1978—80/1990: 1:208); second, on the 
way, the Royal man is involved in a dialogue with the slaves (vv. 51-53a; 
cf. Blum, 1983/2004: 288); and third, in Capernaum, the whole family of the 
Royal man comes to believe (v. 53b; cf. Okure, 1998: 1543). This development of 
the setting contributes to the dramatic movement of the episode. 


Micro-Analysis 


The narrative unit in 4:46-54 is marked with two dialogue exchanges: one 
between Jesus and the royal man (vv. 46-50) and the other between royal man 
and his slaves (vv. 51-53; cf. Brodie, 1993: 228). But the story develops through 
three settings (vv. 46-50, 51-53a, 53b-54).8 The content of the first exchange 
(vv. 46-50) begins with the royal man’s request (hpwta) to Jesus reported 


5 It works both as a conclusion to the Samaritan woman narrative and as an introduction to 
the forthcoming dialogue. 

6 Cf. Stibbe, 1993: 70; Borchert, 1996: 216; Okure, 1998: 1543. 

7 Schmidt (1964: 591; cf. Lampe, 1978-80/1990: 1:208) comments that, “In John 4:46, 49 the 
concrete sense of BactAtxd¢ is debatable. The probable reference is to a royal official. The 
variant Baotioxoc, supported by D it[var], would denote a petty king.” Bennema (2009: 94; 
cf. Bultmann, 1971: 206-7) states that, “The royal official resides in Capernaum, a city on the 
north-west shore of the Sea of Galilee (4:46).... The term basilikos refers either to someone 
in the service of the king—a civil servant or military official—or to a relative of the king.” 

8 Brant (2004: 38) states, “The odv appears at points of temporal or local setting (4:46; 12:1; 
20:19), when new participants are introduced (3:25; 13:4-6), and before a leading question, 
statement, or action (4:9; 4:47—49; 6:5; 6:66-68; 7:3-6; 21:5, 15).” 
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in passive voice (v. 47b; cf. Smith, 1999: 126; Wallace, 1996: 539, 627).? Jesus’ 
response (in a rebuke format) to the official is reported in active voice (v. 48; 
cf. Westcott, 1958: 78; Culpepper, 1983: 137). The official’s second utterance 
to Jesus is reported in v. 49." It looks as if a repetition and reformulation of 
his first request in v. 47b. Jesus’ response here is reported in v. 50a.!2 Bennema 
(2009: 96) says that, “Whereas the official first asked Jesus to come with him 
(4:47), he now uses an imperative, ‘Sir, come down before my child dies’ (4:49). 
In turn, Jesus also uses an imperative, ‘Go; your son lives.” The efficacy factor 
of his word is well reflected in the succeeding utterances and responses of the 
characters (vv. 50b—54; cf. Westcott, 1958: 79). Resseguie (2001: 132) is right 
in saying that, “The efficacy of his word is what is important, not his physical 
appearance at Capernaum.”"* In the process of reading, the reader can easily 
understand the overarching content of the first exchange (vv. 46-50) that is 
framed within a request-rebuke-response format.!® 

The second exchange (vv. 51-53a) has the following sequence. The Royal 
man’s slaves meet him on the way (émopeveto) and reports that the child was 
alive (v. 51).16 The Royal man’s inquiry (é78eto) to the slaves is about the hour 
when he began to recover (v. 52a).!” Both the slaves’ information and the 
Royal man’s response are recorded in passive voice forms (cf. Womack, 2011: 
38-46). The slaves’ response to him is: “Yesterday at one in the afternoon the 
fever left him” (v. 52b; cf. Resseguie, 2001: 133). In v. 53a the narrator reports 


9 Womack (2011: 38-9) says that, “the dialogue in a story is in inverted commas, or as people 
say, ‘in quotes. These marks identify the words they frame as originating from someone 
other than the writer of the rest of the text, and they are used frequently and vitally for 
this purpose in non-fictional writing.” See Robertson, 1932: 75; Bruce, 1983: 17; Newman 
and Nida, 1980: 137; Barrett, 1978: 247. 

10 Nicol (1972: 29, 104-5) says that, “These words are inconsistent with the fact that the 
officer’s question already implies belief, that he did not ask the miracle as legitimation of 
Jesus, and that according to v. 50, he believed the word of Jesus without seeing anything.” 
Cf. Carson, 1991: 238; Bruce, 1983: 18; Blomberg, 2001: 106; Barrett, 1978: 247-8. 

11 Refer to Robertson, 1932: 75-6; Barrett, 1978: 248; Carson, 1991: 238; Newman and Nida, 
1980: 138; Bruce, 1983: 118. 

12 See Nicol, 1972: 55; Barrett, 1978: 248; Robertson, 1932: 76. 

13 Refer to Carson, 1991: 239. 

14 Dodd (1960: 318) says that, “the life-giving Word is the pivot of the story.” 

15 The following similarities are important to note down: first, Request: mother to Jesus, about 
wine//father to Jesus, about son; second, Rebuke: ‘what has this to do with me’//‘unless 
you see signs and wonders’; and third, Response: miracle//miracle. Cf. Stibbe, 1993: 70. 

16 Carson (1991: 238) states that, “While he is still on the way, lit. ‘on the way down, the offi- 
cial runs into his servants who are bearing news of the restoration of his son.” 

17 See Brodie, 1993: 227. 
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the Royal man’s realization or recollection of Jesus’ words: ‘O vids gov Gf (v. 50a; 
cf. Westcott, 1958: 79). The second exchange works within the framework of the 
first exchange and leads the man to belief-affirmation. The narrator concludes 
both the first and the second exchanges in a similar fashion (see Robertson, 
1932: 76).!8 In both cases the utterance of Jesus (i.e., ‘O vidg gov CH) is repeated, 
one from Jesus’ own mouth (v. 50a) and another as a memory statement (v. 53a; 
cf. Resseguie, 2001: 132-3).!9 The implicit interactive phrases like “Jesus himself 
had testified” (v. 44), “the Galileans welcomed him” (v. 45), “when he heard 
that Jesus had come from Judea to Galilee” (v. 47), and “so he himself believed 
along with his whole household” (v. 53b) contribute to the dialogical trends of 
the episode.?° 

The characters of the story are Jesus, the royal official, his son, the slaves, 
and the household, but only Jesus, the royal official and the slaves appear 
on stage for explicit verbal interactions (cf. Westcott, 1958: 78—g).2! In the 
story, Jesus is viewed as a sign performer and a healer through the means of 
a dialogue.?? The royal man’s faith develops at least through three stages: first, 
he believes through hearing and without seeing Jesus (v. 47); second, he dia- 
logues with Jesus and believes the word that he speaks (vv. 47b—50); and third, 
after hearing about the sign and seeing with his own eyes, he himself believed 
along with his whole household (i.e., it develops as the third setting of the 
story, v. 53b; cf. Nicol, 1972: 73-4).23 As Bennema (2009: 97; cf. Culpepper, 1983: 
137; Talbert, 1992: 119) says, the royal official shows remarkable development of 
faith in his interaction with Jesus.?4 The royal official’s movements, as one who 
hears about Jesus, one who approaches him, returns after hearing his word 
(t@ Adyw), and believes in him along with his household, are transformative 
in nature.”5 


18 Dodd (1960: 318) says that, “The word itself is significant: it is thrice repeated: ‘O vióç cov 
& (4:50, 51, 53 the second time mats replaces vids with no difference of meaning).” 

19 Cf. Stibbe, 1993: 71; Nicol, 1972: 55, 107; Brodie, 1993: 230. 

20 Cf. Carson, 1991: 233-40; Newman and Nida, 1980: 137-40; Barrett, 1978: 247-9. 

21 Kanagaraj (2005: 161) states that, “We do not know whether this official was a Jew or a 
Gentile. The similarity of this story of the healing of the centurion’s servant (Matthew 
8:5-13; Luke 71-10), has convinced some scholars that he was a Gentile.” 

22 Nicol (1972: 31, 113) says that, “With the exception of vv. 48-50 which are apparently a 
Johannine critical note, the pericope seems to be basically traditional, especially the 
detailed proof of the miracle in wv. 51-3, which suits the character of sign.” 

23 See Painter, 1993: 211. 

24 Refer to Blomberg, 2001: 107; Quast, 1991/1996: 38-9. 

25 Neyrey (2007:100; cf. Robinson, 1980: 255-63) observes that, “just as Jesus led the Samaritan 
woman and the people of her town to faith (4:42), so here he is able to evoke in the official 
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The form of the dialogue can be determined only on the basis of a thor- 
ough examination of several speech units (cf. Chandler, 2002/2007: 189).2 The 
narrative syntax of John 4:43-54 can be outlined as follows: first, the itinerary 
introduction and conclusion (vv. 43—45); and second, another Cana sign story 
(vv. 46-54).2” The short dialogical narrative can further be classified as fol- 
lows on the basis of its development: first, itinerary and welcome (vv. 43-45); 
second, introducing the specific setting (vv. 46a—47a); third, dialogue between 
Jesus and the royal official (vv. 47b—50a); fourth, the narrative continues: the 
second setting and an abbreviated dialogue (vv. 50b—53b; cf. Westcott, 1956: 
79); and fifth, concluding the story at the third setting (vv. 53b—54).28 A prover- 
bial statement is included in v. 44 as a narrative note (cf. Lindars, 1972: 200).?° 
John 4:46-54 forms a little inclusio within the narrative as vv. 46 and 54 develop 
a parenthesis.°° Stibbe (1993: 72) says that, “The story is based on a chiastic 
structure, with an inclusio between the introduction and the conclusion, and 
with the theme of the royal official's faith acting as the centrepiece and focus of 
the reader's attention.”*! Furthermore, a larger Cana-to-Cana inclusio is formed 
when we connect the present Cana story (vv. 46-54) with the previous Cana 
incident (cf. 2:1-1; cf. Schnackenburg, 1980: 1:461). 

The narrative of the story can also be structured on the basis of the royal 
man’s belief-developments and dramatic movements (Stibbe, 1993: 72): first, he 
comes to Cana with partial belief, and Jesus criticizes him by saying that “unless 
you see signs and wonders you will not believe” (v. 48); second, he departs Cana 
and goes on his way as he “believed the word that Jesus spoke to him” (v. 50b); 


a correct and honourable acknowledgement of himself. The result is that his request is 
finally granted and he and his whole household ‘believed’ in Jesus.” 

26 Malina and Rohrbaugh (1998: 107; cf. Talbert, 1992: 19) consider this account as another 
variant of the healing story in Matthew 8:5-13 and Luke 7:1-10. 

27 John’s use of the literary device introduction and conclusion (vv. 43—45; cf. 2:23-25) serves 
both as a conclusion to the previous section (vv. 1-42) and as an introduction to the latter 
section (vv. 46-54; cf. Blomberg, 2001: 105-6). 

28 Cf. Quast, 1991/1996: 38; Barrett, 1978: 244-9; Carson, 1991: 233-9; Bruce, 1983: 16-9; 
Newman and Nida, 1980: 133-40. 

29 John has inserted a proverbial saying of Jesus which does not seem to fit. It is found in all 
three Synoptic Gospels (Matthew 13:57; Mark 6:4; Luke 4:24) and also in the Gos. Thom 31. 

30 Westcott (1958: 79) points out that, “The point lies in the relation of the two miracles as 
marking two visits to Cana, separated by a visit to Jerusalem. The form of the phrase cor- 
responds with that in 2:11.” 

31 Stibbe (1993: 71) outlines the chiastic structure as follows: A: The visit to Galilee, reference 
to first sign (v. 46a); B: ‘Your son will live’ (vv. 46b-50a); C: The faith of the official (v. 50b); 
B’: ‘Your son will live’ (vv. 51-53); and A’: The visit to Galilee, reference to signs (v. 54). 
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> > 
Belief @ Cana Belief on the way Belief @ Capernaum 
> > 


FIGURE 29 The process of development of belief: 


and third, after hearing from the slaves and, finally, seeing by his own eyes 
“he himself believed along with his whole household” (vv. 51-53; cf. Westcott, 
1956: 78-9; Michaels, 1984/1989: 78-81; see Figure 29).3* Beasley-Murray (1987: 
73; cf. Dodd, 1960: 318-9; Culpepper, 1983: 137) views that, “Along with the 
emphasis on the word of Jesus, the narrative reveals a corresponding progres- 
sion in the officer's faith (vv. 48, 50, 53)."33 Though character utterances are 
presented mostly in active voice forms, in other cases, they are reproduced in 
passive voice forms (cf. vv. 47b, 51, 52a; cf. Womack, 2011: 38—46). It is an action- 
oriented and dramatic dialogue (cf. Elam, 1980: 135-207), more narrational 
than dialogical, and “A to B, B to A” sequential.34 The characters use utterance 
forms, such as request (v. 47b), rebuke (v. 48), invitation (v. 49), command|posi- 
tive response (v. 50a), positive information/glad tiding (vv. 51b, 52b), question/ 
inquiry (v. 52a), exact information (v. 52b), and memory statement (v. 53a; 
cf. 50a), during the process of their verbal interactions (cf. Robertson, 1932: 
74-7).5 The language of the episode reflects both the literal and figurative 
meanings.°° 

The plot-shape of the narrative is similar to that of the plot-shape of 
the larger Johannine narrative (cf. Stibbe, 1994: 32-53). Stibbe (1993: 73; 
cf. Resseguie, 2005: 197-240) states that, “The father’s request for Jesus’ 


32 Robertson (1932: 77) says that, “All his family, the first example of a whole family believing 
in Jesus like the later case of Crispus (Acts 18:8).’ Cf. Barrett, 1978: 244-9; Newman and 
Nida, 1980: 133-40; Bruce, 1983: 16-9. 

33 Refer to Carson, 1991: 238; Brant, 2004: 205. 

34 Duke (1985: 95-6) observes that, “Some characters in John’s Gospel are never ironized: 
Jesus, the Beloved Disciple, Lazarus, John the Baptist, and the basilikos of 4:46-54, to 
name a few.’ 

35 Witherington (1995: 128; cf. Resseguie, 2001: 131; Brant, 2004: 48) states, “Jesus’ response 
in v. 48 seems and is brusque: ‘Unless you see signs and wonders you will not believe.’” 
Brant (2004: 111) says that, “Most of the events of the Fourth Gospel are narrated, but many 
are brought to the audience’s eyes by characters’ speech. ... The slaves report the healing 
of the royal official’s son (4:52).” Cf. Witherington, 1995: 128-9; Newman and Nida, 1980: 
133-40; Barrett, 1978: 244—9; Carson, 1991: 233-9. 

36 Resseguie (2001: 132) says that, “The royal official also seems to think that Jesus’ presence 
is necessary for his son to live, and therefore he repeatedly asks Jesus ‘come down’ to 
Capernaum; but Jesus refuses to descend to that level both literally and figuratively.’ 
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xatåßacıç to Capernaum helps to keep the overall U-shaped plot of the gospel 
(the descent and ascent of Jesus) in the mind of the reader.” By keeping the 
above discussions in mind, one can understand the overarching trend of 
the dialogue in the following way. In the first exchange: first, the Royal official 
comes up with a request concerning the illness of his son; second, Jesus rebukes 
the tendency of believing on the basis of signs and wonders; and third, later, Jesus 
responds positively.” Thus a request-rebuke-response sequence is maintained, 
as in the case of the first Cana incident (2:1-11; cf. Neyrey, 2007: 100; Culpepper, 
1983: 137).38 The second exchange can be considered as an attempt to appropri- 
ate the first exchange with the help of an interaction between the official and 
the slaves. Similar endings of both the exchanges (vv. 50a, 53a) prove the nar- 
rative interconnectedness of the episode. The narrator builds tension within 
the narrative world through character utterances (v. 48). It helps the story to 
advance from suspense to surprise. While Bultmann (1968: 209-43; cf. Talbert, 
1992: 119; Smith, 1999: 127) considers the story in many ways as a typical miracle 
story, Brodie (1993: 226) considers it both a story of faith and a powerful father- 
son story.39 As Bultmann and Brodie suggest, a reader can notice the way ele- 
ments of the narrative shape a ‘miracle story’ /‘story of faith’/‘father-son story: 
But the request-rebuke-response dialogue adds flavour to the syntactic develop- 
ment of the episode (cf. Stibbe, 1993: 71).*° 

The dialogue of John 4:46-54 functions as follows. The tendency of abbrevi- 
ating narratives and putting utterances into ‘passive voice’ forms (see vv. 47b, 
51b, 52a) is yet another time identified here. Instead of presenting the story 
in a rather narrative or ‘passive voice’ format, the narrator incorporates speech 
units in ‘active voice’ for having rhetorical effect (cf. Womack, 2011: 38-45). 
The aspects such as ‘believing after dialoguing’ (v. 50b) and ‘believing after 
seeing’ (53b) are highlighted in order to encourage the reader to be respon- 
sive to the ‘speeches’ (cf. vv. 47b, 49), ‘hearing’ (cf. v. 50b) and ‘seeing’ (cf. v. 53; 
cf. Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 176-8; Moore, 1989: 41-56).4? The royal man’s belief 


37 See Schnackenburg, 1980: 1:477; Bruce, 1983: 116-9; Barrett, 1978: 244-9; Newman and 
Nida, 1980: 133-40. 

38 Refer to Painter, 1993: 208; Witherington, 1995: 127. 

39 Painter (1993: 209; also see Painter, 1989: 27-28) states that, “The miracle quest story is a 
sub-type of the quest story and John 4:46-54 belongs to this sub-type.” 

40 Giblin (1980:197-211; cf. Duke, 1985: 168) narrates about the “suggestion, negative response, 


and positive action” portrayal of John in 21-11; 4:46-54; 7:2-14; 11-44. 

41  Abbreviating tendencies are common in John (as in the case of any other literary master- 
pieces) as the narrator attempts to recapitulate the events, utterances, acts and actions of 
the extended narrative. Cf. Brown, 1966: 190-8; Morris, 1995: 256-8. 

42 Witherington (1995: 130) says that, “There is a sense in which those who believe on the 
basis of the word have a stronger faith than those who will believe only on the basis of an 
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develops the following way as the dialogue progresses: he comes to Cana to 
invite Jesus’ physical presence to Capernaum and Jesus criticizes his shallow 
faith based on signs and wonders (cf. Painter, 1993: 210; Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 
175—6).*3 The verbal exchange between the royal man and Jesus ends with his 
belief in the word that Jesus uttered (vv. 47b—50). The royal man’s interactions 
with the slaves and his recollection of Jesus’ speech enable to develop his belief 
further. The narrative culminates when he along with his whole household 
believe in Jesus.*4 Talbert (1992: 120) rightly states that, “Faith is here portrayed 
as a process, with miracle functioning in different ways within it: both as a 
catalyst for faith and as a confirmation of it” Here the dialogue of Jesus with 
the royal man calls the attention of the reader toward unconditional belief. 
John highlights one of the peculiar features of Jesus’ ministry in the epi- 
sode, i.e., ‘the time of dialogue is the time of wonder’ (cf. vv. 50b, 52b—53a; 
see Resseguie, 2001: 133).4° This feature is affirmed through the recollection 
statement in v. 53, i.e., ‘O vids gov či (cf. vv. 50, 51; see Quast, 1991/1996: 38).46 
It functions as a major rhetoric within the episode on following grounds: first, 
the royal official departs Jesus after hearing this statement (v. 50a) and he 
recalls it after hearing the good news from the slaves (v. 53a); second, it was 
pronounced as a ‘power-generating statement’ for sending the official back to 
home and to heal his son; third, it was uttered during a dialogical discourse 
and was a means for the royal man for his gradual development of faith; and 
fourth, those words were remained as words of joy for the entire household 
(cf. Resseguie, 2001: 132-3; Elam, 1980: 135—207).*” Here the repetitive language 
of the narrator performatively interlocks the reader with the text (cf. Caird, 


observed work.’ The common Jewish tendency of ‘believing after seeing’ (also see 20:29; 
cf. 1 Cor 1:22) is brought up as a case here. The episode also emphasizes the factor that 
Jesus’ interlocutors “believe after dialoguing” (v. 50b). Cf. Culpepper, 1983: 137; Court, 1997: 
1-86; Késtenberger, 2004: 168-72; Brown, 1966: 190-8; Moloney, 1998: 150-6. 

43 See Stibbe, 1993: 72; Brodie, 1993: 232-3; Smith, 1999: 125-9. 

44 Culpepper (1983: 137) states that, “The Samaritans had believed because of Jesus’ word 
(4:41). The official also shows a willingness to believe apart from signs (4:50). Belief in 
Jesus’ assurance of healing then gives life. His son recovers, and the official and all his 
house believe (4:53)? 

45 Bennema (2009; 96) says that, “The official wants the physical presence of Jesus (perhaps 
because miracle workers usually interact directly with the ill person), but Jesus indicates 
that this is not necessary.’ 

46 The coherence of the narrative sequence rhetorically persuades the reader. Cf. Funk, 1988: 
85-91; Mack and Robbins, 1989. 

47 Quast (1991/1996: 38-39) concludes by saying that, “The word of Jesus is unfettered by 
spatial, temporal, or racial constraints. Jesus has the power to give a new beginning, both 
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1980: 183-97; Van der Watt, 2010: 139—67).48 The narrator presents the voice 
of the characters along with their acts and actions (cf. Hitchcock, 1923/1993: 
15-24; Tan, 1993: 26-93).79 “The characters’ dialogue is,” as Steve Gooch (2001: 
51; cf. Womack, 2011: 91; Elam, 1980: 135-7) observes, “‘hanging on them like a 
coat, and so the verbal idiom, like the coat, has to be recognizably something 
the viewers can imagine wearing themselves.” As Gooch rightly states, through 
the character dialogue the narrator expects to achieve certain changes in the 
life of the reader. The request-rebuke-response format of the second Cana sign 
coheres with the first Cana sign (cf. 21-11; cf. Tolmie, 1999: 22).5° In the pro- 
cess of reading, the implied reader is challenged by the ‘death to life’ theme 
of the story and develops his/her own faith.5! While the content of the overall 
dialogue is the life-giving aspect of Jesus, a request-rebuke-response format is 
used to convey the message. And it functions as a rhetorical piece for inviting 
the reader's attention toward Jesus who is the giver of life. 


Meso-Analysis 


The content, form, and function of the dialogue invite the reader’s attention 
toward the rhetorical aspects (cf. Barwise, 1988: 25-8; Hellholm, 1986: 13-54). 
The use of a multivalent analysis enables us to understand the dialogue from 
a comprehensive point of view. In that, we attempt to observe how dialogue 


physically and spiritually, to all who can accept his word in faith.” Refer to Van Aarde, 
2009: 381-418; Windisch, 1923/1993: 25-64. 

48  Inorder to know further about “the Grandeur of Johannine Rhetoric,” refer to Black, 1996: 
220-39. 

49 So farJesus is introduced as a traveller who travels from Judea to Galilee, Galilee to Judea, 
Judea to Samaria, and again from Samaria to Galilee. Jesus’ character is magnificent, 
approachable, and beneficiary for the rest of the interlocutors. Jesus is also presented 
before the interlocutors and the readers as a ‘sign performer’ and a ‘good communicator’ 
throughout the Gospel. Cf. Smith, 1999: 125-9; Brodie, 1993: 226-33; Booth, 1961: 160-2; 
Chatman, 1978: 31-4. 

50 Milne (1993: 91) states that, “the apparent refusal provokes a fuller and more earnest 
request, ‘Sir, come down before my child dies’ (v. 49). It is not a moment for discussion 
of the niceties of faith; action is needed!” Schnackenburg (1980: 1:461; cf. Michaels, 1984/ 
1989: 81) says that, “With the passage 4:43-54, the evangelist rounds off the whole section 
dealing with the beginning of revelation.” 

51 Powell (1990: 15; cf. Funk, 1988: 27-58; Vorster, 2009: 505-78; Servotte, 1992/1994: 26-7) 
states that, “narrative criticism interprets the text from the perspective of an idealized 
implied reader who is presupposed by and constructed from the text itself.” 
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as a literary genre works in relation to other literary genres and features of the 
text. Instead of employing a dialogue to action or an action to dialogue format, 
here the narrator uses ‘the time of dialogue is the time of sign’ phenomenon 
(cf. Dodd, 1960: 318-9; Chandler, 2002/2007: 189).°? The content of the dialogue 
(i.e., Jesus is the giver of life) demands the interlocutor’s development in the 
journey of faith (cf. Tan, 1993: 50—89; Press, 2007: 55—74). In wv. 43-54, two dia- 
logue exchanges (vv. 46-50, 51-53) are identified and they are wrapped up 
in narratives (cf. Stibbe, 1993: 70-3). The narrator of the story uses a request- 
rebuke-response dialogue and this invites the reader toward Jesus’ life giving 
ministry (cf. Painter, 1993: 211).53 The narrative details, like the Galileans’ wel- 
come of Jesus and the analeptic statement about his previous involvements in 
Jerusalem, are brought to the attention of the reader in v. 45.54 In wv. 46-54, the 
narrator conflates five major literary elements: first, pure narratives; second, 
formula narratives; third, active voice utterances (cf. Womack, 2011: 38-46); 
fourth, passive voice utterances; and fifth, memory statement (cf. Chatman, 
1978: 146-95).°° In vv. 53b-54, the narrator emphasizes the believing aspect 
of the whole household and the sequence between the first Cana incident 
and the present one (cf. Okure, 1998: 1543; Neyrey, 2007: 100).°° Both the major 
exchange (vv. 47b—50) and the complementary exchange (vv. 51-53a) are filled 
with dramatic actions and thematic developments.*” Also in both cases, Jesus’ 
statement marks the conclusion (cf. vv. 50a, 53a).58 As in the case of the first 
Cana incident (2:1-11), the present episode is flavoured with a request-rebuke- 


52 Robertson (1932: 76) states that, “Words too good and gracious to be true. His son is healed 
without Jesus even going to Capernaum, ‘absent treatment’ so to speak, but without the 
cure being absent.” 

53 Cf. Blum, 1993/2004: 288; Okure, 1998: 1543; Kermode, 1987: 451-52. 

54 Bennema (2009: 95) says that, “John 4:46a reveals that Jesus has come full circle since 2:1 
with his return to Cana (cf. the mention of Jesus’ first and second sign in 2:11 and 4:54).” 

55 Pure narratives dominate in the following sections: vv. 46a—47a, 50b—51a, 53-54. The sec- 
ond and third literary elements within the narrative framework (active voice utterances 
[vv. 48, 49, 50a, 52b] and passive voice utterances [vv. 47b, 51b, 52a]) are decisive in order 
to determine the overall shape of the dialogue. The memory statement in v. 53a, as the 
fourth literary element, is a repetitive statement of Jesus’ final word to the royal man in 
v. 50a. 

56 — Sloyan (1988: 59-60) observes that, “The first four chapters of John move along briskly 
in narrative style. There are numerous time clues provided (cf. 1:29, 35, 43; 2:1, 12, 13; 3:24; 
4:40, 43).” Cf. Blum, 1983/2004: 288; Kennedy, 1984: 34, 82. 

57 For more details about drama and dramatic discourse, refer to Dodd, 1960: 318-9; Tan, 
1993: 26-47; Elam, 1980: 135-207; Brant, 2004: 38, 204-5, 207; Hitchcock, 1923/1993: 15-24. 

58 Refer to Bruce, 1983: 117. 
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response sequence, action-oriented developments, and belief-centric dialogue 
progression (cf. Okure, 1998: 1543; Brodie, 1993: 226—33).°9 In the episode, Jesus’ 
personality develops further from an inter-religious dialoguer (cf. vv. 1-42) 
to a sign-centric dialoguer (cf. vv. 43-54).°° Here, the short episode is placed 
between two larger episodes (i.e., 41-42 and 5:1-47).°! 

The Cana-to-Cana development of the extended narrative is complete now 
(cf. Culpepper, 1983: 73).° Jesus’ character within the Galilean framework 
reveals that he is a communicative and performative person.®? The episode 
maintains a well-structured plot on the basis of the development of faith: first, 
the royal man’s partial faith in Cana (as the beginning; vv. 47-48); second, his 
progressive faith on the way (as the middle; wv. 49-53a); and third, his matured 
faith in Capernaum (as the ending; v. 53b).6+ The themes of sign, faith, and 
life are characteristic as they assimilate the episode to the rest of the gospel 
narrative (cf. Greimas, 1987: 63-83; Lothe, 2000: 3-10). A sequential reading of 
the episodes helps the reader to understand the larger picture of the gospel. 
Moloney (1998: 151; cf. Westcott, 1958: 77-9) says that, “The links existing 
between the stories that follow one another point to the fundamental impor- 
tance of a sequential reading of the narrative.” The development of the macro- 
story through a Samaritan (4:1-42) to a Galilean (4:46-54) to a Judean (5:1-47) 


59 In 4:46-54, dialogue develops in an “A to B, B to A’ format. 

60 When talking about the Platonic dialogues, Press (2007: 58) says that, “Dialogues can...be 
differentiated in terms of the density and difficulty of the arguments found in them. In 
dialogues such as Jon, Crito and Euthyphro, the arguments are clearer than the notori- 
ously dense and difficult argumentation of dialogues such as Sophist, Politicus, Philebus, 
Theaetetus, Timaeus and the second part of the Parmenides.” 

61 See the way the Nicodemus dialogue (3:1-21) is placed between two short dialogues (2:13— 
22 and 3:22-30). 

62 See Bennema, 2009: 94-9; Carson, 1991: 233-9; Bruce, 1983: 16-9; Newman and Nida, 1980: 
134-40. 

63 Blomberg (2001: 104) is right in saying that, “At John 4:42 we seem to have reached the end 
of the material in the Fourth Gospel that chronologically preceded Christ’s ‘great Galilean 
ministry. ” 

64 The royal man’s belief is progressive within the framework of the little episode, which also 
works within the belief-unbelief conflict development of the gospel (cf. Blum, 1983/2004: 
288; Okure, 1998: 1543). Kanagaraj (2005: 162-3; cf. Smith, 1999: 124-9) says that, “The offi- 
cial’s faith was no longer static but an active response to God's life-giving power mani- 
fested in Jesus.” Stibbe (1993: 71; cf. Nicol, 1972: 55) says that, “The emphasis on signs in 
vv. 48 and 54 reminds the reader of the theme of Jesus ‘doing signs.’ The mention of believ- 
ing (mlotevw) in vv. 48, 50, and 53, reminds the reader of the theme of faith. The threefold 
use of Caw in vv. 50, 51 and 53 (‘your son will live’) reminds the reader of the allusions to 
Jesus as the giver of life (3:16, 36; 4:14).” 
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context invite reader’s scrutiny. The narrator's attempt to present people's rep- 
resentative roles and their varied faith reactions bolsters the argumentative 
texture of the story (cf. Robbins, 1996b). The dialogue functions performatively 
within the narrative framework to challenge the ever present reader of the text 
(cf. Traugott and Pratt, 1980: 1-35). 


EPISODE 7 


A Sign and a Controversy Dialogue Leading to a 
Monologue (5:1-47) 


In his first circular movement (2:1-4:54) Jesus the protagonist travelled 
through Galilee, Judea, Samaria, and finally returned to Galilee. But in the 
second movement (5:1—10:21), as Stibbe (1993: 89) states, “the focus is much on 
Jesus’ more localized movements in Jerusalem, particularly in the area of the 
Temple courts (7:14, 28; 8:20, 59; 10:23)” John, thus, shifts the emphasis from 
the Cana-to-Cana movement (2:1-4:54) to the Jerusalem-centric movements 
(5:1-10:21; cf. Neyrey, 2007: 101). 


Setting of the Dialogue 


At the outset, the narrator describes a religious and architectural setting with 
a purpose in mind.! The setting is described at the beginning of the narrative 
in detail, near the Sheep Gate pool in Jerusalem (vv. 1-6a).? The terrain of set- 
ting and dialogue mutually complement each other. Stibbe (1993: 74) says that, 
“The narrator’s statement in 5:1 that Jesus went up to Jerusalem for a feast of 
the Jews is of symbolic importance. It announces the intention of the story- 
teller to show Jesus as one who replaces existing religious feasts with his own 
person.” But as the dialogue advances, the exact setting changes to the temple 
premises. This is a literary tactic of the narrator to show the vibrant movement 
and the dramatic activity of the characters. After narrating the physical set- 
ting of the story in v. 3, the narrator addresses the kind of people attached to 
the story, generally called dc8evotvtwv (see Brown, 1966: 207). He brings three 


1 While the Sabbath context adds a religious setting for the story, the pool and the temple 
add architectural setting. The general setting is both architectural and religious as the story 
moves from the mystical Sheep Gate pool which has five porticoes to the religio-political 
headquarters at the temple in Jerusalem. Refer to Resseguie, 2005: 88. 

2 Refer to Moloney, 1998: 168; Brown, 1966: 206-7; Stibbe, 1993: 73-6; Bennema, 2009: 100-1. 

3 Brown (1966: 206; cf. Fenton, 1970: 67) points out that, “Codex Sinaiticus reads ‘the feast, 
which would probably be a reference either to Tabernacles or to Passover; but the evidence 
for the omission of the article is overwhelming.” See Neyrey, 2007: 102; Guilding, 1960: 69-91. 
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specific groups of people to the notice of the reader, tugAav, ywAdv, and Enpdv.4 In 
vv. 5—6a, the narrator narrows down the details to direct the reader to the spe- 
cific interlocutor of the story. Here, Jesus’ attention falls on a person “who had 
been ill for thirty-eight years” and there begins the dialogue. 

The narrative as a whole begins in v. 1 with the sequential phrase Meta tadta 
(‘after this’). Chap. 5 inaugurates the trend of the Sabbath conflicts and the 
growing oppositions of the Jews in the gospel. Resseguie (2005: 88) says that, 
“When Jesus heals on the Sabbath, the highly charged religious setting is essen- 
tial to the plot and point of view.” The narrator is very specific in explaining 
the aspects of the entire chapter in the following sequence: first, connection 
verse between chaps. 4 and 5 (v. 1);” second, setting description of the narra- 
tive (vv. 2-6a);® third, first exchange of the story: dialogue between Jesus and 
the invalid man (vv. 6b-ga);° fourth, second exchange: dialogue between Jews 
and the healed man (vv. gb-13);!° fifth, third exchange: Jesus’ dialogue with 
the healed man in the temple (v. 14);! sixth, fourth exchange: the healed man 
discloses the identity of the healer to the Jews (v. 15);!? seventh, fifth exchange: 


4 Neyrey (2007:101) comments that, “The story opens at a pool where many ‘unwhole’ people 
are gathered (invalids—blind, lame, and paralyzed), but switches to the Temple, where 
observant Judeans confront the invalid man (5:10-13). These places correspond to the 
persons in them; at the pool are people who are unwhole and thus unclean, but in the 
Temple, all persons must be whole and clean.” 

5 Késtenberger (2004: 177; cf. Ridderbos, 1997: 184; Keener, 2003: 63) states that, “The expres- 
sion ‘after these things’ marks the passing of an identified period of time (cf. 2:12).” 

6 Newman and Nida (1980: 141) say that, “In his dialogue with the Samaritan woman Jesus 
declared that he had the power to give life-giving water; now, by healing the lame man, 
Jesus reveals his life-giving power (vv. 1-ga). This healing takes place on a Sabbath day and 
so leads to a conflict between Jesus and the Jewish authorities (vv. gb-15).” 

7 Cf. Carson, 1991: 240; Malina and Rohrbaugh, 1998: 11; Newman and Nida, 1980: 142. 

8 In vv. 2-6a the following things are described: first, where the event happens? (in 
Jerusalem); second, the specific location (by the Sheep Gate, beside the pool); third, 
descriptions about the pool (name, “Beth-zatha’; which has five porticoes); fourth, the 
kind of people by the pool area (many invalids: blind, lame, and paralyzed); and fifth, 
about the man (ill for 38 years). 

9 Jesus’ two utterances and the invalid’s one utterance together make the exchange an 
action-oriented one. 

10 __ This is the second exchange within the episode, between the Jews and the invalid person. 
Cf. Carson, 1991: 244-5. 

11 The third exchange has a single utterance of Jesus in v. 14. But it has dialogic effects as the 
healed person goes and reports to the Jews. 

12 Westcott (1958: 83) says that, “It is difficult to understand the motive of the man in convey- 
ing this information to the Jews, since he knew the holistic spirit in which they regarded 
the cure.’ 
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dialogue between Jesus and the Jews (vv. 16-18); and eighth, dialogue turns 
to a larger monologue (vv. 19—47).'* The monologue section can be mainly 
divided into three sections: first, Jesus claims equality with the Father 
(vv. 19-24);!5 second, the two resurrections (vv. 25—29);!6 and third, confirma- 
tory testimonies to Jesus (vv. 30-47).!” This structurally inclined general set- 
ting of the extended story enables the reader to bifurcate the dialogue section 
from the monologue section. Even though the dialogue is narrated as a single 
entity, it develops through five dramatic exchanges. The interlocutors in these 
five scenic exchanges change accordingly: first, Jesus and the invalid person 
by the pool (cf. Broer, 2001: 83-90); second, Jews and the healed person by the 
pool; third, Jesus and the healed person in the temple; fourth, the healed man 
discloses the identity of the healer to the Jews; and fifth, Jesus and the Jews.!® 
While the first three exchanges are specific in telling about the place of the dia- 
logue, the last two do not provide details. But the reader is brought to the view 
that these would have happened either in the temple premises or by the pool.!° 
While in the first two exchanges dialogue is explicit, in the third, fourth and 
fifth it is implicit. The fourth exchange is narrated in passive voice form; but 
the message of the speech is the identity of Jesus. 


Micro-Analysis 


First Exchange (5:6-9a) 
The content of the first exchange can be analyzed as follows. In John 5:1, a nar- 
rative connecting link is once again introduced (through the expression Meta 
tadtx) between chaps. 4 and 5 as the scene shifts from Galilee to Jerusalem 


13 ‘The narrator does not report the exact location of this dialogue. But it can be assumed 
that it happened at the temple premises. 

14 The larger monologue section can be considered as a further explanation of Jesus’ own 
utterance at v. 17. 

15 Refer to Sloyan, 1988: 81. 

16 Read Quast, 1991/1996: 43-4; Blomberg, 2001: 115; Barrett, 1978: 262-3; Moloney, 1998: 
166-93. 

17 Wv. 30-47 is comprised of four different testimonies: first, of John the Baptist (vv. 33-35); 
second, of Jesus’ works (v. 36); third, of the Father (vv. 37-38); and fourth, of the scripture 
(vv. 39-47). 

18 See Kanagaraj, 2005: 168; Bryan, 2003: 12-4. 

19 This view is on the basis of Jesus’ appearance in the temple (v. 14). Afterwards, there is no 
mention about any further movement of Jesus. But the expression “went away” provides 
clues that the fourth exchange (also fifth) would have happened by the pool. 
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(cf. Mlakuzhyil, 1987: 200).2° After explaining the general setting of the nar- 
rative in detail (vv. 1-6a), the narrator draws the reader's attention to the dia- 
logue (vv. 6b-8; cf. Womack, 2011: 82-122; Schneiders, 1999/2003: 163).7! Jesus 
has foreknowledge about the invalid as mentioned in v. 6a—he ‘saw’ (idav, 
cf. Wallace, 1996: 328, 520) and he ‘knew’ (yvovc).?? Jesus appears as the ini- 
tiator of the dialogue proper by raising a question to the invalid (v. 6b, ‘Do 
you want to be healed?’ cf. Culpepper, 1983: 137-8; Brant, 2004: 164).?3 The first 
exchange of the episode is framed with the help of three speech units, two of 
Jesus (vv. 6b, 8b) and one of the invalid (v. 7b). The invalid’s response begins 
with the address Kupte (v. 7a). The address is followed by a two-tier explanation 
about his helpless condition (v. 7): first, “Sir, I have no one to put me into the 
pool when the water is stirred up”; and second, “and while I am making my way, 
someone else steps down ahead of me.””4 Jesus’ command in v. 8 (i.e., “Stand 
up, take your mat and walk”) results in a sign (cf. Neyrey, 2007: 103; Wallace, 
1996: 658).”5 The action is reported as a sudden development in v. ga (cf. Duke, 
1985: 47).26 The semantic domains of the dialogue unit enables the reader to 
understand Jesus’ power ‘from above’ that makes human life ‘well’ (cf. vv. 6b, 
8, ga).2” 

The above analysis of the content of the dialogue is helpful to understand 
the form of the exchange (cf. Chandler, 2002: 189).?8 The invalid’s explanation 
in the form of an inability statement or complaint (v. 7) is sandwiched between 
Jesus’ two utterances, first, an inquiry (v. 6b) and second, an action-oriented 


20 Refer to Wallace, 1996: 531. 

21 To know more about the conceptualization of meaning, refer to Aaron, 2001: 43-68. 

22 See Moloney, 1998: 168; Talbert, 1992: 121; Schnackenburg, 1980: 2: 95-6. 

23 Carson (1991: 243) is of the view that, “Jesus’ question, ‘Do you want to get well?’ is often 
given a ‘psychologizing’ interpretation: Jesus is establishing that the first step toward 
wholeness is always deep desire.” 

24  Ké6stenberger (2004: 180; cf. Metzger, 1994: 179; Brown, 1966: 207) states that, “Jesus’ offer, 
‘Would you like to get well?’ seems entirely redundant in light of the man’s obvious need. 
Most likely, it is designed to elicit the man’s perspective on the obstacle to his cure: the 
lack of those who would take him to the pool when the water was stirred.” 

25 Moloney (1998: 168) states that, “The response of the man is an unquestioning obedi- 
ence to the word of Jesus, but this is only possible because between the command and 
the response the narrator indicates that ‘the man was healed’ (v. 9: ¢yéveto bys). 

26 Cf. Bennema, 2009: 102; Brant, 2004: 38. 

27 The interactional mode of the dialogue is an important element to take up seriously. 
Bowles (2010: 50; cf. Painter, 1993: 220; Robertson, 1932: 80) states that, “‘Interactional 
mode refers to the way that speakers and listeners position themselves in relation to each 
other.” 

28 Cf. Painter, 1993: 220. See Mark 3:1-6; Matthew 12:9-14; Luke 6:6-1. 
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utterance or command (v. 8).29 While Jesus uses speech forms such as question/ 
inquiry and action-oriented utterance or command, the invalid uses a form 
which shows features of an explanation, a reason or a complaint.>° According 
to Beasley-Murray (1987: 71; cf. Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:93-6), “The narrative is 
simple in form: the setting and circumstances of the man in need are described 
(vv. 1-5); Jesus sees the man (cf. Luke 7:13; 13:12), questions his willingness to be 
healed, then speaks a healing command; the man is instantly cured, as his pick- 
ing up and carrying his mattress demonstrates.”*! The utterances in “inverted 
commas” are presented with the help of Johannine usual formula: Jesus’ two 
Agyei (vv. 6b and 8) and invalid’s one &nexpiðn (v. 7). The expression xal evdews 
(at once) indicates the sudden healing of the invalid (v. 9).3? A rhythmical/ 
chiastic presentation of the dialogue with the help of narratives is obvious here 
(see Figure 30). John uses narrative elements such as dialogues and miracles 
rhetorically in order to communicate his story well with the reader (cf. Lee, 
2004: 163—99).°3 The sequence of incidents such as Jesus’ sudden appearance 
on the stage, the dialogue between him and the invalid, the occurrence of heal- 
ing, and his sudden disappearance from the stage introduce an appearance- 
and-disappearance mode of characterization (cf. Westcott, 1958: 81-2).34+ Duke 
(1985: 115) observes the regular pattern of ‘irony of identity’ in vv. 7-8.35 The 
holistic approach of Jesus is introduced within the episode by employing 


29 Wallace (1996: 658, 717) considers the command of Jesus as an asyndeton (5:8). He says, 
“Asyndeton is a vivid stylistic feature that occurs often for emphasis, solemnity, or rhetori- 
cal value (staccato effect), or when there is an abrupt change in topic.” Also see Milne, 
1993: 95- 

30 Refer to Quast, 1991/1996: 42; Brant, 2004: 11. 

31 Nicol (1972: 15-6) says that, “The healing at Bethesda (5:2-9b) could almost have been 
a Synoptic healing story. As in Luke 1316 and Mark 5:25, the seriousness of the malady 
is stressed by specifying its duration (v. 5). A short conversation between Jesus and the 
patient preceding the healing (6-8) is customary in the Synoptics (cf. Mark 1:40; 9:23-25). 
The strong emphasis on the man’s helplessness is consistent with the character of Sign.” 

32 Painter (1993: 214-21) considers the episode as a ‘rejection story. 

33 Neyrey (2007: 102) states that, “Water has played a significant role thus far in the 
narrative....In all instances, water accompanies or causes a status-transformation 
ritual....Thus one would expect the water in the pool to signal a transition, which it 
does.” Cf. 1:28; 2:7-10; 3:5; 3:22-30; 4:7-15; and 5:5. 

34 Many label this narrative of the ‘invalid made whole’ (5:1-9) as the ‘third sign’ in a collec- 
tion of seven. Jesus first of all appears on the stage, a dialogue is initiated between him 
and the invalid, performs a miracle, and finally disappears from the stage. 

35 Duke (1985: 5) says that, “first, a character not knowing Jesus’ identity addresses him as 
kurie, second, makes reference to Messiah/Son of man/Jesus, thought to be absent, after 


which third, Jesus immediately discloses himself (4:19-26; 9:35-37; 20:14-16; cf. 5:7-8).” 
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A: Narrative (v. 6a): Invalid’s previous condition 


B: Jesus’ Question (v. 6b): Do you want to be made well? 


C: Invalid’s Response (v. 7): (1) I have no one to put me into 
the pool when the water is stirred up; (2) While I am making 
my way, someone else steps down ahead of me 


B’: Jesus’ Command (v. 8): Stand up, take your mat and walk 


A’: Narrative (v. 9): Invalid’s later condition 


FIGURE 30 The structure of vv. 6a-9. 


the terminology byu<.*° The invalid’s response reported at the centre (v. 7) pro- 


vides an ABCB'A’ format for the exchange (see Figure 30). 


The first exchange of the episode shows the development of the invalid’s 


character in a unique way.” The invalid is introduced as one who ‘had been 


ill’ (v. 5), ‘lying there’ (v. 6a), ‘helpless’ (v. 7a), ‘made well’ (v. 6b), ‘stand up’ 


(v. 8), and ‘began to walk’ (v. 9; cf. Nicol, 1972: 16).38 The character explanations, 


thematic developments, dramatic plot structure, and dialogue-and-narrative 


intertwining within the exchange persuasively interlock the reader with the 


text (cf. Bowles, 2010: 8-30; Templeton, 1999: 53—65).3° Though the overall 


36 


37 


38 


39 


The Greek word bym¢ is used in the FG only in 5:6, 9, u, 14, 15, and 7:23. Its use serves as 
a continual reminder of the physical event of this particular miracle, both throughout 
chap. 5 and in 714-24. The word vyg literally can mean whole, sound, healthy, well, 
cured. See Moloney, 1998: 172. 

Stibbe (1993: 74) states that, “A point worth noting is the difference in form and structure 
between this healing at Bethesda and the two signs described in 21-11 and 4:46-54. In the 
Bethesda miracle, there is no reference to signs and there is no request-rebuke-response 
structure. In Jn. 5:1-15 we have a wholly different kind of storytelling.’ 

Duke (1985: 106) says that, “Some texts seem to contrast Jesus with anthropoi. In 2:10 the 
practice of Jesus is contrasted with the practice of pas anthropos. In 5:7 the sick man 
complaints that he has no person to help him; but, of course, he has Jesus.’ Neyrey (2007: 
102) says that, “It reads like a typical miracle story found in both Hellenistic sources and 
the Synoptic Gospels. Such stories typically contain five elements: confrontation, severity 
of disease, cure, sometimes with materia medica (such as roots or spittle), proof of healing, 
and honor to the healer.” 

Refer to Mlakuzhyil, 1987: 200; Chatman, 1978: 43; Brodie, 1993: 151-2; Elam, 1980: 135-210; 
Hitchcock, 1923/1993: 15-24. For more details about the Johannine Sabbath conflict narra- 
tives in Chaps. 5 and 9:1-10:21, refer to Asiedu-Peprah, 2001: 11-51. 
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frame of the narrative can be classified as a miracle, the first exchange of dia- 
logue maintains a question-response-command form (see Figure 30).4° The 
syntactic of the narrative and the literary devices within it complement the 
question-response-command format of the dialogue. In turn, the dialogue 
rhetorizes the narrative unit in order to invite the reader toward the life- 
transforming mission of Jesus. 

The dialogue of the first exchange functions primarily in the following way: 
first, Jesus’ concern toward the invalid is revealed through his very question 
(v. 6b); second, the invalid’s current position is brought to the attention of the 
reader through his response (v. 7); and third, the power of Jesus’ utterance is 
manifested through his command (v. 8).4! Jesus’ power of healing through his 
‘very words’ (v. 8) over against the invalid’s helpless condition (v. 7) is obvi- 
ous here. The narrator's intention of delineating a transfer of order from “the 
previous condition’ of the invalid to “the later condition” (see vv. 6a and 9) is 
actualized through the dialogue (see Figure 30).4? The episode, thus, shows 
that the exchange as a whole is a creation of the joint-efforts of the narrator 
and the interlocutors (cf. Court, 1997: 1-42; Moore, 1989: 25). While the interac- 
tion between Jesus and the invalid builds a tension within the narrative, the 
miracle emerges as an end result and the leading factor for the succeeding 
dialogues. Jesus is presented as a bringer of salvation and performer of holistic 
development. As in the second Cana incident (4:46-54), here too ‘the time of 
dialogue is the time of sign. But in the current story there is no intermediary 
between Jesus and the invalid turned healed. According to Brown (2009: 344), 
“The combination of a miracle and a discourse/dialogue that brings out the 
miracle’s sign-value is a Johannine technique.” What Brown says here is actual- 
ized through this sign-focused dialogue (vv. 6b—ga).*4 Jesus’ question in v. 6b 
raises hope for becoming ‘whole, ‘complete’ or ‘made well. As a response the 
invalid expresses his helplessness, a life-long frustration and struggle for being 


40 Painter (1993: 220-21) considers the entire episode (5:1-18) as a Pronouncement Story or a 
Miracle Story. 

41 Refer to Stibbe, 1993: 76. 

42 Narrator’s comments in vv. 6a and g help the reader to understand the dialogue as one 
shaped within a frame. 

43 Refer to Painter, 1993: 214-15. 

44 Stibbe (1993: 74) says that, “the structure of the piece is clearly divided into a miracle 
followed by an interrogation pattern. In vv. 5-9a, the miracle is performed by Jesus. In 
vv. 9b-13, the healed man is interrogated by the Jews. We shall see in 9:1-42 a similar pat- 
tern of miraculous healing followed by interrogation, controversy and dialogue.’ 
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made well (v. 7b).45 Both these aspects are brought out rhetorically through 
the dialogue. The narrator’s special attention on the linguistic phenomena 
and its performance persuades the reader to be made whole (cf. Van der Watt, 
2010: 139-67). Jesus’ authoritative utterance that caused the invalid’s healing in 
v. 8 resounds in varied forms in the subsequent dialogues. It came through the 
mouths of all the interlocutors, i.e., Jesus (v. 8), the invalid (v. 11), and the Jews 
(v. 12; cf. Westcott, 1958: 81-2; Duke, 1985: 128).46 The first dramatic exchange 
functions as a scene of foundation for the successive four exchanges which are 
basically dealing a controversy around the healing event. 


Second Exchange (5:9b-13) 
As the interlocutors of the dialogue change, there occurs a shift from the first 
exchange (vv. 1-ga) to the second (vv. gb—-13). The text does not speak whether 
the second dialogue happens by the pool or at the temple or somewhere else 
(cf. Broer, 2001: 85-90).*” The narrative expressions such as “at once the man 
was made well” and “he took up his mat and began to walk” (v. 9) inform the 
reader the possibility of an immediate action of the healed man and the sub- 
sequent happening of dialogue (vv. 10b-12).48 The semantic aspects of the sec- 
ond exchange are primarily based on the three utterances of the interlocutors 
(vv. 10b, ub, 12b; cf. Tuggy, 1992: 45-67; Barwise, 1988: 23-39). Moloney (1998: 168; 
cf. Culpepper, 1993: 138) states that, ““The Jews’ enter the story, accusing the 
man of the unlawful Sabbath work of carrying his mat.’49 Thus the dialogue 
begins with a juridical statement of the Jews, i.e., “It is the sabbath; it is not 
lawful for you to carry your mat” (v. 10; cf. Robertson, 1932: 81; Quast, 1991/ 


45 Thomas (1995: 3-20; cf. Bennema, 2009: 105) states, “ ‘See you have been made whole. Stop 
sinning’ means that the man should not continue sinning when his sins have just been 
forgiven, indicated by the use of ‘whole. ” 

46 This is the most important utterance in the story, because it moves both as an utterance 
of ‘power’ and as an utterance of ‘memory. Sloyan (1988: 79) comments that, “Jesus asks 
the victim if it his will to be healed (v. 6b). When he is assured that it is, he heals by a word 
of command (v. 8).” The word of command by Jesus is repeated two more times (vv. 11 
and 12). 

47 Refer to Neyrey, 2007: 101. 

48 Stibbe (1993: 76) says that, “In 5:1~-ga, Jesus is the focus of the action. It is Jesus who 
approaches the pool and it is Jesus who heals the crippled man. However, in v. gb Jesus 
disappears and it is now the crippled man who is centre of the attention.” 

49 Cf. m. Sabb 7:2; cf. also 10:5; Exo 20:8-11; Jer 1719-27. Barrett (1978: 255) says that, “Jesus 
himself is not here accused of breaking the Sabbath (contrast v. 18); he has only given a 
command which has led another man into transgression.” 
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1996: 42).°° The Greek expression oùx é€eottv direct the reader’s attention 
toward the aspects of legal formalities.5! Now the healing of the man on a 
Sabbath day becomes a matter of controversy (cf. Mlakuzhyil, 1987: 200).5? 
Another time the man testifies a typical version of his helplessness (v. 1b; 
cf. v. 7). He says: “The man who made me well said to me, ‘Take up your mat 
and walk’” (cf. Thomas, 1995: 12-3; Resseguie, 2001: 38).°3 The Jews’ response 
ends with a question about the identity of the man who healed the invalid, i.e., 
“Who is the man who said to you, ‘Take it up and walk?” (v. 12; cf. Lee, 1994: 
102—3).°4 As Milne (1993: 95; cf. Westcott, 1958: 82-3) observes, “they [the Jews] 
do not show any interest in the wonder of his recovery with all its implica- 
tions for his future lifestyle.”>> The above details inform the reader about the 
controversy-centric content of the exchange. While the healed man perceives 
Jesus as one who made him well (though he is not aware of his identity), the 
Jews perceive him as a Sabbath breaker. These conflictive perspectives play 
vital role in the dialogue. 

The form of the exchange can be identified on the basis of the following 
observations (cf. Greimas and Courtés, 1979: 121-2; Chandler, 2002/2007: 189). 
The command or juridical statement of the Jews in v. 10 takes the attention 
of the reader toward the controversial side of the incident. Whereas the first 
utterance of the man was concerning his life-long struggle (v. 7), his second 
utterance is reported as a response to the juridical statement of the Jews 
(cf. Quast, 1991/1996: 42; Talbert, 1992: 122-3). Késtenberger (2004: 181) states 
that, “In a probable instance of Johannine irony, the Jewish leaders’ primary 
objection is not against the healing itself but that the law allegedly forbade the 


50 Refer to Milne, 1993: 95; Wallace, 1996: 264, 436, 545, 601, 674. 

51 Painter (1993: 220) says that, “the reader (is) informed by the narrator: ‘But it was the 
Sabbath on that day’ (v. gb). The focus is on the Sabbath throughout the remainder of the 
dialogues, 5:9, 10, 16, 18.” 

52 See Beasley-Murray, 1987: 72. 

53 In order to know the grammatical function of the expression ‘O nomouc pe byt}, refer to 
Wallace, 1996: 186. 

54 Blomberg (2001: 110; cf. Moloney, 1998: 169) says that, “‘The Jews’—as often in John a 
shorthand for ‘key Jewish leaders’—understandably inquire about who commanded the 
man to carry his mat, but he cannot tell them (vv. 12-13).” 

55 Neyrey (2007: 104) says, “The healing becomes a controversy when observant Judeans 
label the man’s carrying of his mat as a Sabbath violation: ‘It is not lawful for you to carry 
your mat’ (5:10). He denies responsibility and shifts the blame to Jesus: ‘The man who 
made me well said to me, Take up your mat and walk’ (5:11). But the identity of the person 
responsible is unknown.” 
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man to carry his mat on the Sabbath.”° The conflict between the observance 
of the o&ßßatóv and carrying a xedBattov is presented in a suspense generat- 
ing way within the exchange (cf. Neyrey, 2007: 104).°” The xpåßattóv can be 
considered as an important prop that performs a symbolic activity within the 
narrative (cf. Baldick, 1990: 179; Westcott, 1958: 82-3).58 The camera pans to 
the mat that is folded and kept in his hands, and the viewer knows that it is an 
important device of the plot (cf. Lothe, 2000: 3-10).59 As in the case of the first 
exchange (vv. 1-ga), here too the narratives and utterance units are coherently 
arranged (cf. Funk, 1988: 85-91; Greimas, 1987: 63-9). The dialogue is wrapped 
up within narrative notes (vv. gb and 13; cf. Van Aarde, 2009: 381-418; De Boer, 
1992: 35-48). Where the narrative note ends (v. 9), from there the dialogue 
begins as a Sabbath controversy (v. 10; cf. Salier, 2004: 77-9). And where the dia- 
logue ends (v. 12), from there the narrative resumes (v. 13; cf. Talbert, 1992: 122). 

The dialogue is made up of utterance forms such as rebuke/command/ 
juridical utterance (v. 10b), response/explanation (v. ub), and question/inquiry 
(v. 12b). In the story, carrying the xpåßattóv symbolically informs the reader 
about the Sabbath breaking activity of the person. Contrary to the first dia- 
logue, here the dialogue ends with a question raised by the Jews (v. 12b).®° 
The succeeding exchanges (vv. 14, 15, 16-18) are narrative attempts to reveal 
the identity of Jesus before the Jews (v. 12). Repetition of Jesus’ utterance (i.e., 
vv. 11 and 12; also see v. 10) takes the reader analeptically to the first exchange (v. 8; 
cf. Westcott, 1958: 82-3). Thus the interactive nature of the exchanges is 
brought to the notice of the reader. This dialogue sustains a combination of 
juridical utterance (v. 10b), statement of frustration (v. ub) and a question (v. 12b; 
cf. Thomas, 1995: 12-4; Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 187—-8).°! The overall structure of 


56 Robertson (1932: 81) says that, “Carrying burdens was considered unlawful on the Sabbath 
(Exo 23:12; Neh 13:19; Jer 17:21). Stoning was the rabbinical punishment. The healing of the 
man was a minor detail.” 

57 The term occurs in John only in 5:8—n (cf. Mark 2:4, 9, 1, 12; 6:55; Acts 5:15; 9:33). In Acts 
5115, it is used in distinction from xAtwédptov (cot). Késtenberger (2004: 180) states that, 
“A mat (xed Battoc) was the bedding of the impoverished. Normally made of straw, it was 
light and could be rolled up and carried about by any healthy person.” 

58 Quast (1991/1996: 42) states, “Many authorities held that work on the Sabbath was forbid- 
den, including such things as healing and carrying your sleeping mat.” 

59 The dramatic effect of the scene is more obvious through the picturization of the healed 
man’s ‘walking away with his mat. 

60 Duke (1985: 106) states that, “those who refer to him as ‘the man, whether innocently 
(4:29; 9:11) or contemptuously (5:12; 9:16, 24; 10:33; 11:47, 50; 18:17, 29), are guilty of gross 
understatement.” 

61 Refer to Bennema, 2009: 104. 
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the dialogue is as follows: first, a command is made; second, an explanation 
is proposed; and third, a further question is raised. The command-response- 
question sequence of the exchange forms a new dialogue structure. While the 
dialogue of the first exchange begins with a question (v. 6b) and ends with a 
command (v. 8b), the dialogue of the second exchange begins with a command 
(v. 10b) and ends with a question (v. 12b). But in both cases, the responses of 
the man are placed at the center (vv. 7, 11). While in the first exchange the dia- 
logue was sign-focused and results in a miracle (vv. 6b-8; cf. v. 9), the second 
exchange is centered on the Sabbath controversy and emerges due to the per- 
formance of the miracle (v. 9; cf. 1ob—12).®? 

The functional aspects of the dialogue can be understood as follows. Even 
though Jesus is personally absent from the second exchange, his authoritative 
utterance “take up your mat and walk” plays a key role (vv. ub, 12b; cf. 8b, 10b; 
cf. Kennedy, 1984: 14-5). The healed man quotes Jesus to report the Jews the 
way his words turned to be an ‘utterance of power’ (v. 1). The Jews quote 
the same utterance in order to raise a question about his identity (v. 12). Thus 
the same utterance is appeared at three levels within the character framework: 
for Jesus, those are words of authority (v. 8b); for the invalid, it was an experi- 
ence (v. ub); and for the Jews, it was a controversial issue (v. 12b; cf. Sloyan, 1988: 
79-80). The three utterances of the exchange function as follows: first, the legal- 
istic attitude of the Jews toward the issue is reflected (v. 10; cf. Bennema, 2009: 
103); second, the healed man’s escapism from the accusation is brought at 
the centre;® and third, a search for the identity of Jesus is emphasized (cf. Lee, 
1994: 102-3).°° All these functional elements contribute to the controversial 


62 Carson (1991: 244) says that, “The Synoptic Gospels record a number of incidents in which 
Jesus’ activity on the Sabbath becomes the focus of controversy (Mark 2:23-3:6; Luke 
13:10-17; 14:1-6; cf. Matthew 12:1-14). All the gospels report that disputes between Jesus 
and the Jewish authorities over the Sabbath were so sharp that they figured prominently 
in the rising desire to kill Jesus.” 

63 Dodd (1963: 178; cf. Beasley-Murray, 1987: 74) is right in saying that, “The dialogue is con- 
nected somewhat artificially with the miracle through the question of Sabbath obser- 
vance which it raised.’ 

64  Atthe same time they abnegate the miraculous activity of Jesus. 

65 Dodd (1960: 320; cf. Painter, 1993: 219-22) is of the view that, “The transition from the 
narrative of the healing at Bethesda to the discourse which follows is made by way of a 
dialogue which arises with dramatic propriety out of the situation. At the close of the 
narrative we learn (v. gb) that the healing took place on a Sabbath, and this provoked 
criticism from ‘the Jews.’ ” 

66 Culpepper (1993: 138) says, “Neither the narrator’s explanation that there was a crowd 
there (5:13) nor the man’s report that Jesus made him ‘whole’ is sufficient to offset the 
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nature of the dialogue (see Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:97).°” The narrative frame- 
work of the miraculous event and the controversial nature of the dialogue 
function as rhetorical devices to direct the attention of the reader toward Jesus 
(cf. Kennedy, 1984: 14-5; Genette, 1980: 25-9). The narrator’s note at v. 13 put an 
end to the exchange by generating suspense about the identity of the healer.®* 
The juridical concerns of the Jews and their search for the identity of Jesus 
and the witness of the man about him (i.e., irrespective of his unknowing) are 
strategically fixed within the narrative framework with rhetorical intentions 
(cf. Mack and Robbins, 1989: 1-29).®° 


Third (5:14) and Fourth (5:15) Exchanges 
The content of the third and the fourth exchanges (vv. 14 and 15) can be under- 
stood only in relational terms.”? The setting of the third exchange is ‘in the 
temple’ (¿v t@ tee) and the interlocutors are Jesus and the healed person 
(cf. Resseguie, 2001: 134-6; Hakola, 2005: 13-4). The narrator shifts the set- 
ting from ‘(by) the pool’ (v. 2) to ‘the temple’ (v. 14a) in order to tell the story 
contextually (cf. Wallace, 1996: 561).” The festival season is an appropriate set- 
ting for introducing Sabbath and its related controversies (i.e., sign and sin; 
cf. Beutler, 2006: 15; Asiedu-Peprah, 2001: 233-4). Jesus takes the initiative and 
he finds (ebdpicxet) the man in the Temple (v. 14a; cf. Culpepper, 1983: 139).73 


impression that the lame man represents those whom even the signs cannot lead to 
authentic faith.” 

67 Painter (1993: 221; cf. Thatcher, 2001: 191-7) observes that, “In John dialogue often signals 
disputation. The dialogues, not as elaborate as those of John 9, nonetheless follow the 
same dramatic pattern where only two characters or groups appear on ‘stage’ at a time, 
heightening the dramatic effect and emphasizing the force of the conflicts.” 

68 Stibbe (1991: 22; cf. Wallace, 1996: 583; Thomas, 1995: 14) states that, “In 5:13, we learn that 
Jesus had slipped away (¿ķévevoev) when the Pharisees arrived to interrogate the cripple 
at the pool.” 

69 Court (1997: 75) says that, “An important aspect of a speech is the kind of strategy 
employed to strengthen the argument and to derive from it the maximum persuasive 
power.” 

70 While verses 14 and 15 and their utterance units are emerging out of two settings, the 
actions of the characters (i.e., Jesus’ search for the man, the man’s reporting, and the 
Jewish attempt to persecute) are closely connected. 

71 The pool lay just north-northeast of the temple area—an indication of the evangelist’s 
knowledge of Jerusalem in the days before the Roman destruction. See Brown, 1966: 208. 

72 Ridderbos (1987/1997: 188) mentions that Jesus ‘found’ the man in the temple courtyard 
near where he had been healed. 

73 Sloyan (1988: 80) says that, “The two men are ‘found’ by Jesus (v. 14; 9:35), a soteriological 
phrase.” 
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The utterance in v. 14 has to be viewed from the standpoint of the interlocutors’ 
searches, i.e., Jesus’ search for the healed man (v.14a) and the man’s search for the 
healer (vv. u, 13). Jesus’ utterance in v. 14b (ie., “See, you have been made well!” 
and “Do not sin anymore”) implicitly makes the point clear that the person who 
was healed should believe and become a follower.”4 Késtenberger (2004: 182) 
says that, “The syntax of Jesus’ command stresses urgency and possibly implies 
that the man must, in the future, desist from a pattern of sin.””> The statement 
of Jesus further strengthens the controversial nature of the episode as it reaf- 
firms the healing that took place on a Sabbath day and connotes a notion of 
forgiveness of sins (cf. Van der Watt, 2005a: 101-31).”6 As Moloney (1998: 169; cf. 
Culpepper, 1983: 139; Quast, 1991/1996: 42) says, “Sin will lead to the man’s being 
worse off than he was in his earlier long-suffering physical condition (v. 14; 
cf. v.5).’”” Thus implicit semantic domains of the dialogue reveal the wholistic 
healing (i.e., both physical and ‘forgiveness of sin’) and a demand for the dis- 
cipleship of the man. 

The utterance of Jesus in v. 14b led the man to “go away” (&m7jA8ev) in order 
to report the identity of Jesus to the Jews. This ‘went away speech’ with the Jews 
creates a separate setting within the episode (cf. Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 188). 
It is not only the setting but also the interlocutors that change.”* Therefore, 
v. 15 has to be considered as a separate exchange (i.e., fourth) of dialogue.”9 


74 With the use of pyxétı a prohibition is brought to the notice of the reader. Cf. Wallace, 
1996: 487; Westcott, 1958: 83; Blomberg, 2001: 10. 

75 Newman and Nida (1980: 150; cf. Moloney, 1998: 173) say that, “Jesus command and warn- 
ing, ‘so stop sinning or something worse may happen to you, should not be taken to imply 
that Jesus was saying that the man’s illness was caused by his sins. Evidently the man had 
been lame since birth. ‘Stop sinning’ may be rendered ‘cease your sinning’ or ‘no longer 
sin!” 

76 Quast (1991/1996: 42) says that, “Jesus, and not the paralytic, is the central figure of the 
narrative. Again using his characteristic knowledge of people (5:6, 14), Jesus took all the 
initiative in resurrecting the man to a new quality of life.” 

77 See Moloney, 1998: 169; Milne, 1993: 96; Brown, 1966: 208; Painter, 1993: 221-4 

78 While in the third exchange Jesus and the healed man are the interlocutors, in exchange 
four the healed man and the Jews are the dialogue partners (cf. vv. 14 and 15). 

79 Robertson (1932: 82) comments about the use ‘went away and told’ as follows: “Both aorist 
active indicatives. Instead of giving heed to the warning of Jesus about his own sins he 
went off and told the Jews that now he knew who the man was who had commanded him 
to take up his bed on the Sabbath Day, to clear himself with the ecclesiastics and escape 
a possible stoning.” Moloney (1998: 169) says that, “There is separation between Jesus and 
the man, as the latter ‘went away’ (v. 15a) to answer the question asked by ‘the Jews’ in 
v. 12 (cf. Westcott, 1958: 83). There are no signs of ‘following’ or faith in this ‘going away’ to 
report the name of a human being, ‘Jesus,’ to ‘the Jews’ (v. 15b; cf. Culpepper, 1983: 139).” 
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The man’s response is recounted through the language of the narrator in v. 15b. 
Jesus’ utterance to the man in the third exchange (v. 14) and the man’s reporting 
to the Jews in the fourth exchange (v. 15) have implicit references of dialogues 
(cf. Culpepper, 1983: 26, 138, 139). The following observations are important to 
note: first, Jesus does not reveal his personal details to the man in his utterance 
in v. 14; but the man is able to recall his name (i-e., Ingoðç éotw, cf. Wallace, 
1966: 458, 539) and his activity (6 momoag adtov dym) to the Jews (v. 15);8° 
second, the man’s unfamiliarity with Jesus is recorded by the narrator in v. 13: 
“the man who had been healed did not know who it was” (cf. v. 12); but now he 
is able to provide more details about the healer (v. 15);8! and third, the man is 
knowledgeable about the identity of Jesus only after his meeting with him in 
the temple (cf. Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 188-90; Windisch, 1993: 40).8? The reader 
of the story experiences surprise as the man is now able to share the name 
and identity of Jesus.8? These observations make the reader reconsider the 
possibility of a dialogue between Jesus and the healed man in the temple.5* 
A reader who reads the third and fourth exchanges together can easily distin- 
guish seams of implicit dialogues. The semantic details of the fourth dialogue 
can be summarized in ‘the identity of Jesus.’ 

The dialogue forms of the two exchanges can be understood in the follow- 
ing way (cf. Muilenburg, 1993: 65-76; Chandler, 2002/2007: 189). Jesus’ utter- 
ance to the man in the third exchange maintains the following sequence: first, 
it reaffirms the factor of healing (v. 14a); second, advice is given in the form 
of a command (v. 14b); and third, the result is based on the man’s obedience 
to the command (v. 14c). Jesus affirms one thing (v. 14a), on the basis of the 


80 See Staley, 1991: 62-3; Bennema, 2009: 106. 

81 Neyrey (2007: 103) says that, “although this healing should bring respect and honor to 
Jesus (see Mark 1:28, 45; Luke 7:16-17), it instead precipitates a controversy that seeks to 
shame him (5:15). Nevertheless, the story formally contains the elements of a typical heal- 
ing story.” 

82 Asiedu-Peprah (2001: 26) says that, “The man defends himself by pointing to another per- 
son whose identity he presently does not know as the instigator of his action (5:11). He 
eventually identifies this other person as Jesus to ‘the Jews’ (5:15).’ 

83 Some of the principles of ‘Conversation Analysis’ (cA) have to be considered here in order 
to know the implicit nature of the text (cf. Tan, 1993: 51; Bowles, 2010: 36-7). This method 
helps us to see the way the narrator communicates the story with the reader through both 
explicit and implicit references. 

84 Schnackenburg (1980: 2:98) says that, “The second, apparently chance encounter between 
Jesus and the man is clearly regarded by the evangelist as intended by God (Jesus ‘found’ 
the man; cf. 9:35a). This meeting takes place in the temple complex, where the evangelist 
situates Jesus’ controversy with the Jews (7:28; 8:20, 59; 10:23).” 
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affirmation he commands another thing (v. 14b), and on that basis he sug- 
gests the result (v. 14c; cf. Stibbe, 1993: 73-6). Thus the utterance maintains an 
affirmation-command-result sequence within itself. But the overall structure 
of the narrative sets up an action (v. 14a), an implicit dialogue (v. 14), and a 
subsequent action (v. 15a) sequence.®> The utterance recorded in v. 15b is a pas- 
sive voice statement. Its form can be identified as an information about the 
identity of Jesus (cf. Westcott, 1958: 83; Bennema, 2009: 106).8° As in the case 
of the third exchange, in the fourth exchange too an action (v. 15a), implicit 
dialogue (v.15b), and the resultant action (v.16) sequence is maintained. Painter 
(1993: 223; cf. Witherington, 1995: 139) states that, “In John 5:15 the healed man 
becomes an informer, reporting to the Jews, through the narrator, that ‘Jesus 
is the man who made him whole.’ ”87 This is a clear sign of the abbreviating 
tendencies of John. The utterances recorded in vv. 14 and 15 in two different 
contexts (also between different interlocutors) can be understood as parts 
of dialogues that happened, first, between Jesus and the healed person, and 
second, between Jews and the healed person (cf. Martyn, 1979: 69—70).88 In 
both cases, the action-dialogue-action format is sustained (cf. vv. 14-16).89 

The implicit dialogues in the third and the fourth exchanges (vv. 14 and 
15) function as follows (cf. Van Dijk, 1976: 23-57). There is an interconnection 
between the first question raised by Jesus (v. 6b) and the present statement 
(v. 14a), i.e., between “Do you want to be made well?” and “You have been made 
well.”9° V, 14 plainly states that Jesus ‘made him well’ not just physically but also 


85 Cf. Moloney, 1998: 169; Milne, 1993: 96; Barrett, 1978: 255; Blomberg, 2001: 110; Carson, 1991: 
245-6. 

86 Smith (1999: 133) discusses that, “his [i.e., Jesus’ ] warning functions to anticipate the man’s 
returning to the Jews (v. 15). Now the man knows who Jesus is, and he ‘reports’ on Jesus to 
the Jews.” 

87 Hitchcock (1923/1993: 15; cf. MacRae, 1993: 103-13) says that, “The vividness, variety and 
progress of the scenes, together with the number, individuality, and distinctness of 
the characters; the play of question and retort; the pointed and allusive manner of the 
Master’s sayings; the reality of His surroundings; and the growing interest of the narrative, 
give dramatic force and movement to the work.” 

88 Talbert (1992:122) says that, “When the man found out, he told that it was Jesus (vv. 13-15)” 
Cf. Windisch, 1993: 40; Brooks, 1984: 3-5; Martyn, 1979: 69-70; Chatman, 1978: 43-7; 
Ricoeur, 1985: 2:7-8; Coloe, 1989: 3-6. 

89  Maniparampil (2004: 241; cf. Fortna, 2001: 215) structures the entire dialogue turned 
monologue section into three parts: first, healing of the paralyzed (5:1-9); second, contro- 
versy (5:10-18); and third, discourse (5:19-47). 

go See Blomberg, 2001: 110; Beasley-Murray, 1987: 74; Malina and Rohrbaugh, 1998: 112; Carson, 
1991: 245-6. 
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spiritually.9! While xed&Battov stands out as a common word for both the first 
and second exchanges (vv. 10, 11; cf. vv. 8, 9), the repetitive usage yç (vv. 6b, 
11, 14, 15) holds the first four exchanges together (cf. Windisch, 1993: 40; Powell, 
1990: 36—7).°? Jesus’ ultimate aim through the sign is to make the person 
healthy, pure, sinless and wholesome.%? This factor is continually emphasized 
through the expression bys yeyovac.*4 But all through the episode, the healed 
man gives no indication of “believing” or of becoming a follower of Jesus.9° The 
third and fourth exchanges increase the controversial and dramatic situation 
within the episode through revealing the identity of Jesus (cf. Bowles, 2010: 
7-30; Hitchcock, 1923/1993: 15-24).9° The revelatory character of the dialogues 
and the worldview of the narrator function characteristically here. While the 
healed man retreats after the fourth exchange, Jesus advances with his messi- 
anic claims (vv. 17b, 1gb—47). As Warren and Wellek (1955: 21) say, pleasure and 
utility coalesce within the text. While the reader enjoys the aesthetic value and 
the pleasure of the text, he also is persuaded by it ‘to be made whole.9” The 
narrator attests to the person and work of Jesus through means of the char- 
acters of the story.9° His method of employing dialogues in implicit language 
induces the reader to get involved in the activity of meaning-making. 


91 Bennema (2009: 104) says that, “in 5:14, Jesus moves to a spiritual level by introducing the 
concept of sin.” 

92 Painter (1993: 222) remarks that, “Explicit is the emphasis on the fact that the man was 
made whole (vys), in Jesus’ question (v. 6), the narration of the event (v. 9), the question 
of the Jews (v. 11), the statement of Jesus (v. 14) and the answer of the healed man (v. 15).” 

93 Cf. Falk, 1971: 42-50. 

94  Késtenberger (2004: 182) says that, “The perfect verb tense in ‘you have become well’ 
(bys yéyovac) indicates the man’s continual state of well-being, perhaps in contrast to 
other healings at that site that proved less than permanent.’ 

95 Quast (1991/1996: 42; cf. Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 190) says that, “there are several hints that 
he was a dull man of little initiative, faith, insight, moral character, or even gratitude 
(John 5:7, 13-15).” 

96 Robertson (1932: 82; cf. Elam, 1980: 135-207; Brodie, 1993: 151-2; Hess-Liittich, 1985: 199- 
214; Harrop, 1992: 10-16) comments about v. 14 as follows: “Dramatic present as in 1:45, 
possibly after search as in 9:35.” 

97 The narrator’s dialogue with the reader is a major factor to emphasize here (cf. Moore, 
1989: 25-6; Windisch, 1993: 25-64). For more details about the reader and the text inter- 
actions, refer to Thiselton, 1992: 1-10; Van Til, 1977; Lausberg, 1988: 37-145; Classen, 2000: 
91-8; Van Dijk, 1976: 23-57. 

98 This helps the narrator to sustain the testimonial function of the dialogues within the 
overall structure. See Tolmie, 1999: 23. 
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Fifth Exchange (5:16-18) 

The first four exchanges guide the reader toward a conflict-oriented dialogue 
between Jesus and the Jews. The third, fourth and fifth dialogues are implicit 
in nature as the narrator includes only the most important statements of 
the characters (vv. 14b, 15b, 17b).9° This is the first time in the episode Jesus 
and the Jews interact face to face as dialogue partners. The narrative begins 
with the expression xat dtc (v. 16) and the narrator describes the development 
of the exchange in the following sequence: first, a reference to the persecu- 
tion of the Jews (v. 16a; €d{wxov); second, another mention of the Sabbath con- 
troversy (v. 16b; cf. Weiss, 1991: 31—21); third, the central utterance of the episode: 
“My Father is still working, and I also am working” (v.17); and fourth, antagonis- 
tic attitude of the Jews toward Jesus (v. 18; cf. Dodd, 1963: 317; Twelftree, 2001: 
139).!0° Moloney (1998: 170) describes: 


‘The Jews’ interpret Jesus’ words accurately. According to their judgment 
he offends on three scores: first, He has broken the Sabbath by telling the 
man to carry his mat and by healing (v. 18b); second, He has called God his 
Father by claiming that the one who works on the Sabbath is his Father 
(v. 18c); and third, He has made himself equal to God by claiming that as 
God works on the Sabbath, so does he (v. 18d). 


Jesus’ central statement in v. 17b became a blasphemy according to the Jewish 
law and they are seeking all the more to kill him (vv. 16-18). A dialogue is 
implied as Jewish antagonism is on an increase throughout wv. 16-18.!°! There 
is every possibility of a dialogue between Jesus and the Jews on legal grounds 
as the word édiwxov (v.16) can also mean ‘bringing charge against somebody. 


99 Robertson (1932: 83) states that, “Jesus puts himself on a par with God’s activity and thus 
justifies his healing on the Sabbath.” 

100 Moloney (1998: 169) states that, “The narrator states that the man’s evidence against Jesus’ 
being the one who broke Sabbath legislation is the reason for ‘the Jews’ instituting a legal 
process and persecuting him (v. 16). The verb õiwxew means both ‘to persecute’ and ‘to 
bring a charge against, to prosecute. ” Robertson (1932: 83) comments that, “John repeats 
this clause ‘they sought to kill him’ in 7:1, 19, 25; 8:37, 40. Their own blood was up on this 
Sabbath issue and they bend every energy to put Jesus to death. If this is a Passover, this 
bitter anger, murderous wrath, will go on and grow for two years.” 

101 Neyrey (2007: 106) says that, ‘Jesus’ remark in 5:17, while justifying his Sabbath actions, 
takes the crisis to a new level: ‘My Father is still working, and I also am working’” 
Cf. Robertson, 1932: 83-4; Witkamp, 1985: 19-47; Wallace, 1996: 649. 

102 Cf. Perschbacher, 1990: 104-5; Dodd, 1963: 317; Quast, 1991/1996: 42-3; Schneiders, 1999/ 
2003: 149-70. 
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In the fourth exchange, the explicit topic of discussion was disclosure of Jesus’ 
identity. In the fifth exchange, Jesus’ utterance points the reader toward an 
important theological position of equilibrium: first, equilibrium between 
the Father and Jesus; and second, one between the Father’s work and Jesus’ 
work (cf. Rensberger, 2001: 15—23).!03 Even though the repetitive statements, 
“Stand up, take your mat and walk” and “becoming whole,” are predominant all 
through the five exchanges, the last statement “My Father is still working, and 
I also am working” (v. 17b) can be considered as the punch line of the entire 
episode.!°4 The semantics of the implicit dialogue points out equality of Jesus’ 
work with that of the Father.!05 

The fifth exchange’s central focus is the controversial dialogue between 
Jesus and the Jews.!°6 The dialogue unfolds in an implicit format.!°’ The dia- 
logue keeps the Sabbath controversy at the centre, and first, reveals Jesus’ 
relationship with the Father, second, directs reader's attention toward the pro- 
tagonist, third, teaches the Jews through a veracity discourse in vv. 19-47, and 
fourth, persuades the reader to be made whole.!°° The whole narrative is told in 
order to lead the reader to the most important christological statement in v. 17. 
It further leads him/her toward the Jewish animosity narration in v. 18 and the 


103 Nicol (1972: 117) says that, “the word ergon indicates how closely the works and words are 
related, but it also more specifically reveals much about the relation between event and 
interpretation.” 

104 Martyn (1979: 69-70) says that, “One is tempted to find in verses 16-18 a fifth scene in 
which the actors are Jesus and the Jews. However, if we are to think of a fifth scene at all, 
we should probably allot to it verses 16-47, and we should then call it a sermon preached 
by Jesus to the Jews.’ 

105 O'Day (2001: 29-30) says that, “The interrelationship of theology and christology in FG 
is clearly seen in the names FE uses for God. God is referred to as ‘the one who sent me 
[Jesus]’ (John 4:34; 5:38; 8:29) and as ‘the Father (5:17; 6:45; 14:16). Both of these titles 
highlight God’s relationship with Jesus.” 

106 Westcott (1958: 84; cf. Painter, 1989: 35) says that, “The form of the sentence is remarkable. 
Christ places His work as co-ordinate with that of the Father, and not as dependent on it.” 

107 Painter (1993: 221) states that, “John 5:1-18 is a more complex pronouncement story 
because the evangelist has transformed a simple miracle story into a rejection story. The 
memorable pronouncement comes at the conclusion of a set of dialogues followed only 
by the narrator’s indication of the rejection of Jesus by the Jews who sought (é@jtovv) 
to kill him.” Refer to Witkamp, 1985: 19-47; Robbins, 1989: 1-29; Witherington, 1995: 139; 
Witkamp, 1985: 19-47; Brodie, 1993: 245; Duke, 1985: 47-8. 

108 Blomberg (2001: 110-11) is of the opinion that, “Verses 16-18 are best taken as the conclusion 
to the miracle story. Verse 17 contains a climactic declaration that makes verses 1-18 not only 
a healing miracle but also a pronouncement story, exactly as in Mark 2:112. At the same 
time, verses 16-18 prepare the way for the lengthy discourse that occupies the rest of John 5.” 
See Resseguie, 2001: 62; Asiedu-Peprah, 2001: 233-5; Maniparampil, 2004: 243. 
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succeeding monologue section in vv. 19—47 (cf. Sloyan, 1988: 80; Resseguie, 2005: 
113).!09 Thus the plot structure of the story is progressive and systematic in effect 
(cf. Ricoeur, 1985: 2:7-8; Brooks, 1984: 5). The narrator’s use of literary and 
stylistic elements, like explicit and implicit dialogues (vv. 1-9, 10—13; cf. vv. 14, 
15, 16-18), portrayal of the presence and absence of the protagonist (vv. 1-9, 14, 
16-18; cf. vv. 10-13, 15), and the foregrounding and backgrounding of the inter- 
locutors, are rhetorical in style.“° Késtenberger (2004: 183) is right when he 
says that, “Jesus’ answer in 5:17 becomes the foundation for 5:19—-47.”""! The set- 
ting of the story changes in all the five exchanges. The narrator reveals that 
the setting of Jesus’ dramatic action is ‘this world’ and the characters are the 
flesh-and-blood personalities“? From a reader’s point of view, the dramatic, 
dialogical, controversial and act and action oriented structure of the episode 
is pragmatic and communicative (cf. Van Dijk, 1976: 23-57)."3 The communi- 
cation between the narrator and the reader facilitates a dialogue beyond the 
textual horizon (cf. Vanhoozer, 1998: 27-8; Thiselton, 1992: 1-10). While the 
content of the dialogue is Jesus’ equality with the Father, it is presented in 
the form of an implicit (here, controversial) dialogue. It guides the reader 
toward the source of Jesus’ authority and power, i.e., his Father in heaven. 


The Dialogue (5:6-18) and the Monologue (5:19-47) 
John chap. 5 begins the Sabbath controversy and strengthens the sharp conflict 
that begun in chap. 2 (vv. 13-22) between Jesus and the Jewish authorities. In 
519-47, Jesus elaborates on his statement in 5:17 and defends himself against 
the charges of his Jewish counterparts (cf. Resseguie, 2005: 113). The monologue 
section in vv. 19-47 can be considered as an exposition of Jesus’ statement in 


109 Stibbe (1993: 77; cf. Painter, 1989: 34-5) says, “two charges are brought by them: that Jesus 
performed the miracle on a Sabbath, which broke the Law, and that he was calling God 
his Father, thereby implying equality with God (v. 18). The charge of ‘equality with God’ is 
the paramount one.” 

110 While Jesus is foregrounded at the climax of the story, the Jews and the healed man 
are backgrounded (vv. 16-47). While Jesus is the only speaker in wv. 16-47, the Jews and 
the healed man are mere spectators. Bennema (2009: 108; cf. Thomas, 1995: 19-20; Lee, 
1994: 100-1) says that, “Jesus expounds his statement in 5:17, revealing that he is on a par 
with God because he has authority to give life and to judge, both divine prerogatives.” 
Cf. Lausberg, 1998: 2-35; Black, 2001: 2; Warren and Wellek, 1955: 3-12; Fiorenza, 2001: 43-4. 

111 “Jesus said to them” (5:17): the Greek has “answered,” not merely “said” (TNIV). The gram- 
matical form of “answered” may suggest legal overtones (cf. 5:19). 

112 Harrop (1992: 16) says that, “Theatre performance is a highly complex mimesis, and any one 
sign will retain the multifarious possibilities that all other signs have fed into it.” Cf. Green, 
2003: 11-36; Lee, 1994: 98-107; Brant, 2004: 172; Elam, 1980: 135-207; Brodie, 1993: 245. 

113 Cf. Funk, 1988: 27-58; Tan, 1993: 28-9; Van Dijk, 1985: 50; Bowles, 2010: 7-30. 
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v. 17 (cf. Smith, 1999: 134-44)."4 As Chatman (1978: 173-74) says, “dramatic 
monologue subsumes that a character speaks to another, silent, character.” 
Several scholars attempt to see the logical connection between the five-tier 
exchange (vv. 1-18) with the succeeding monologue (vv. 19—47).5 

In 5:19, the episode turns from the five-tier exchange to a dramatic mono- 
logue (until v. 47). In vv. 19-29, the narrator describes “Telling the Truth” 
aspects (see the Aunyv dunv Aéyw duty expressions in vv. 19, 24, and 25; cf. Talbert, 
1992: 124-5). In this section, Jesus emphasizes his equality with the Father. In 
the latter section (vv. 30-47), confirmatory testimonies to Jesus are introduced 
(cf. Sloyan, 1988: 77-84)."6 The closing paragraph of chapter 5 presents Jesus 
as a figure greater than Moses, which becomes the central theme in chap. 6 
onwards." Culpepper (1983: 91) rightly states that, “Jesus himself speaks of 
his role as Son of Man (5:25-47) and attests his claims by citing witnesses 
(the Father, John the Baptist, the works, the scriptures, Moses). The dramatic 
power of the rest of the gospel is built around this conflict.”""’ The dialogue in 


114 Westcott (1958: 84) says that, “The first part of the comprehensive answer of the Lord to 
the Jews deals with His Nature and prerogatives: first, in relation to the Father (vv. 19-23); 
and second, in relation to men (vv. 24—29).” 

115 Painter (1993: 227; cf. Dodd, 1960: 326) discusses v. 17 as follows: “It asserts the equality of 
his action with the action of the Father. But the main line of exposition in the ensuing 
discourse is that the Son does only the works of the Father, that there is an identity of 
his own action with the action of the Father because of his dependence on the Father 
(519-21, 23-27).” Blomberg (2001: 12; cf. Witherington, 1995: 141-7) states that, “The pas- 
sage falls logically into two parts. In verses 19-30 Jesus explains that as the divine Son he 
is merely imitating his Father; in verses 31-47 he provides corroborating testimony to the 
truth of his claims.” Brown (1966: 216) says that, “The Sabbath motif was dominant in the 
healing at Jerusalem; and in the discourse it comes to the fore, not only explicitly in v. 17 
but implicitly in the reference to the power to give life and to judge in wv. 19-25.” Elam 
(1980: 183; cf. Chatman, 1978: 173-81) states that, “Each exchange or monologue within the 
drama, according to the ‘followability’ requirement, will be geared towards a clear ‘topic’ 
of discourse (or overall ‘theme’), changes in which will be plainly signaled.” 

116 Painter (1993: 226) states that, “The discourse as a whole is in two main parts: first, the 
works of the Father and the Son, 5:17, 19-30 and second, the function of the witnesses, 
5:31-47.” 

117 To keep the gospel’s geography neater, some have argued that chaps. 5 and 6 have been 
transposed, but this approach does not take into account what John simply assumes, 
namely major chronological as well as geographical gaps (e.g., 7:2; 10:22; 11:55). While such 
transposition is conceivable for pages in a codex, it is difficult to conceive such an accident 
for the earliest versions, on scrolls; and no manuscript attest the alleged transposition. 

118 Stibbe (1993: 79) states that, “In 5:31-40, Jesus now brings in four witnesses for the defence, 
witnesses who will confirm his testimony.’ Cf. Kostenberger, 2004: 190-5; Dodd, 1960: 
328-32. 
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vv. 1-18 is presented seemingly as a foundational framework in order to tell 
the latter christological proclamations in the monologue (wv. 19-47; cf. Brodie, 
1993: 245-56). For a reader, it is conspicuous that John uses his dialogues 
and monologues with a diplomatic intention. John’s technically oriented and 
diplomatically attuned literary upbringing is rare in form and style. 

In John, a lethal antipathy toward Jesus appears early and consistently, and 
a claim to divinity comes through clearly. The divinity claims are at the root 
of the testimonies in 5:31-37, and those claims are built on the strong founda- 
tion of the five-tier exchange (vv. 1-18; cf. Sloyan, 1988: 77—84). In vv. 30-47, 
the fivefold testimony advances as if it were developed as a synagogue debate: 
God has testified on Jesus’ behalf, so also has John the Baptist, as well as, the 
works that Jesus is doing, and Scripture, and Moses who wrote about Jesus 
(cf. Brodie, 1993: 250—6)."!9 The fivefold testimony, here, can be considered as 
a defensive documentation for the believing community to dialogue with 
the unbelieving.!2° The five-tier exchange and the fivefold testimony, thus, 
communicate well with the reading community. Barrett (1978: 257) says that, 
“In vv. 19-30 the main theme is solemnly, constantly, almost wearisomely, 
repeated. As v. 17 foreshadowed, there is complete unity of action between 
the Father and the Son, and complete dependence of the Son on the Father.” 
The action, dialogue, and monologue sequence of the episode ultimately 
reveals Jesus’ relationship with the Father and vice versa. 


Meso-Analysis 


The above analysis of dialogue and its interconnection with the monologue 
enables us to see the way micro-dialogues function within the episode.!#! This 
further informs us the dramatic sequence and the plot development of the 


119 Talbert (1992: 130) says that, “Scripture, like the Baptist, Jesus’ works, and the Father, bears 
witness to Jesus. Jesus’ testimony to himself (vv. 19-30) does not stand alone but is cor- 
roborated by multiple reliable and trustworthy witnesses.” 

120 Hays (1996: 153-4) says that, “The community’s spiritual union with Jesus is so profound 
that the experiences of the community need not be sharply distinguished from the 
events of Jesus’ life; the past and the present can be superimposed upon one another as a 
‘two-level drama, so that the story of Jesus becomes the story of the community and 
vice versa.” 

121 Dodd (1963: 316) says that, “As the Synoptic dialogues often lead up to a series of further 
sayings of Jesus developing the same kindred themes, so in John a dialogue constantly 
introduces a discourse delivered by way of monologue.” 
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story (cf. Hagerland, 2003: 309-22; Barry, 1970: 10-51).!2? Our use of a polyva- 
lent analysis enables us to see the way major aspects such as genre, narrative, 
drama, and rhetoric, and other features like plot structure, characterization, 
point of view, thematic development, and literary figures of speech/thought 
coalesce and align together. The first exchange has a question-response- 
command sequence that leads to a miracle (vv. 6b—g).!?3 The content of the 
dialogue, i.e., Jesus’ power to make human life ‘well, is set as a foundation 
theme for the rest of the episode. The second exchange has a command- 
response-question sequence that develops as a consequence of the miracu- 
lous event (vv. 9-13).!24 While the content of the second exchange centres on 
a Sabbath-controversy, it motivates the reader to acquire more knowledge 
about the performer of the miracle.!*5 In the third exchange, the affirmation- 
command-result frame of the speech works within an action-implicit dialogue- 
subsequent action narrative framework (vv. 14-15). The informative utterance 
of the fourth exchange works within the action-implicit dialogue-resultant 
action framework (vv. 15—18).!26 While the main content of the dialogue is the 
identity of the healer, just as in the third exchange, it persuades the reader to 
be made whole. While Jesus’ healing on the Sabbath is the leading factor for 
the controversy in second, third, and fourth exchanges, his controversial pro- 
nouncement to the Jews in the fifth exchange (v. 17) helps the drama progress. 
The implicit dialogue in the fifth exchange is introduced to illustrate the work 
of Jesus on a par with the work of the Father. It directs John’s readers toward 
the source of Jesus’ authority (see Figure 31). 

The episode is controversial in nature, but its structure is reader-friendly. The 
five-tier exchange development of the dialogue (vv. 1-18) and the last exchange’s 
function as a catalyst for the monologue are dramatic (vv. 19-47). Witherington 
(1995:134) says that, “It appears that this text falls into a pattern we have already 
recognized: (1) an event (vv. 1-gb) is followed by (2) a dialogue (gb-18), which 


122 Refer to Kitto, 1956: v—vi; Beacham, 1993: 14-5; Hitchcock, 1907: 266-79; Flanagan, 1981: 
264-70; Connick, 1948: 159-69. 

123 The dialogue between Jesus and the invalid in vv. 6-ga comes to a close by describing 
about the healing of the man. 

124 While the first exchange begins with a question, the second exchange ends with a 
question. While the first exchange ends with a command, the second exchange begins 
with a command. But in both cases a response is placed at the centre. 

125 The joint efforts of both the interlocutors and the narrator help the story to maintain its 
quality of persuading the reader. 

126 The implicit nature of the dialogue here begins and ends with charactorial actions (i.e., 
the action of Jesus’ ‘search’ for the man and the man’s ‘going away’ to report the news; 
vv. 14a and 15). 
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Exchange One (vv. 6b-ga): (1) Content: Jesus’ ability to make human life ‘well’; (2) 
Form: question-response-command/a dialogue leading to a miracle; and (3) Function: 
a scene of foundation for the succeeding four exchanges 


Exchange Two (vv. gb-13): (1) Content: Sabbath-controversy (a conflict); (2) Form: 
command-response-question/from a miracle to a dialogue; and (3) Function: 
persuades the reader to acquire more knowledge about Jesus 


Exchange Three (v. 14): (1) Content: wholistic healing and a demand for discipleship; 
(2) Form: an affirmation-command-result utterance works within an action-implicit 
dialogue-subsequent action narrative framework; and (3) Function: reader is 
persuaded to be ‘made whole’/calls the attention of the reader in the activity of 
meaning-making 


Exchange Four (v. 15): (1) Content: identity of Jesus; (2) Form: an informative utterance 
works within an action-implicit dialogue-resultant action framework; and (3) 
Function: reader is persuaded to be ‘made whole’/calls the attention of the reader in 
the activity of meaning-making 


Exchange Five (vv. 16-18): (1) Content: the equality of Jesus’ work with that of the 
Father; (2) Form: a pronouncement/an implicit dialogue/a controversy; and (3) 
Function: it guides the reader toward the source of Jesus’ authority and power, i.e., his 
Father in heaven 


Monologue (vv. 19-47) 
Exposition of the Pronouncement (v. 17) 


FIGURE 31 Exchange development within the episode. 


in turn is followed by (3) a discourse/commentary, the latter of which can be 
divided into two parts (vv. 19-30 and 31—47).”!?” Thus the overall episode main- 
tains an action-controversy-monologue format (see Figure 31).!28 

In chap. 5, the narrator inaugurates a new series of dialogues after the ‘Cana- 
to-Cana’ episodes (i.e., chaps. 2—4; cf. Neyrey, 2007: 104; Resseguie, 2005: 127, 
210). Bennema (2009: 40) says that, “With Jesus’ return to Jerusalem in 5:1, 
the situation changes rapidly. From John 5 there is a dramatic increase in the 


127 Also see Sloyan, 1988: 81-4; Womack, 2011: 29, 36, 52-6; Quast, 1991/1996: 41-7. 

128 The episode begins in the form of an action-oriented dialogue. The first exchange results 
into a miracle. The miracle leads the reader through a controversy (i.e., in the succeeding 
four exchanges, vv. 9b-18). The five-tier exchange, finally, leads the reader toward a mono- 
logue (vv. 19-47). 
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opposition, until the end of Jesus’ ministry in John 12 and eventually his death in 
John18-19.” As Bennema says, in chap. 5, a dramatic protagonist-and-antagonist 
conflict begins to develop and the protagonist takes full control by turning 
the dialogue into a monologue (cf. Stibbe, 1993: 75-6; Culpepper, 1983: 137—8).!29 
The traits of the Jews reveal that they are an imprudent group, characterized 
by their unbelief, hostility, opposition, and strategies for persecution. They also 
plan to kill the saviour whom they reject. The healed man’s identity is complex, 
showing multiple traits including obedience, daring, defiance, cooperation, 
ignorance, ambiguity, unresponsiveness, and disloyalty (cf. Quast, 1991/1996: 
41-7). The portrait of Jesus as an involved, vibrant, and miraculous figure 
catches the attention of the reader and makes it a ‘performative art’ (cf. Van 
der Watt, 2010: 139—67).!8° 

Even though the invalid’s ostracized situation is one of the important 
emphases of the narrative, the plot structure focuses more on the conflict 
between Jesus and the Jews.!*! The invalid functions as a foil character for 
the advancement of the conflict (cf. Culpepper, 1983: 91; Bailey and Broek, 
1992: 36).!52 The narrative has the qualities of readability, deep impressions, 
power of influence, and both backward and forward looking tendencies.!33 
Johannine dialogues are reproductions of constant interactions, encounters, 
conflicts, and ‘accommodative and disruptive’ tendencies within the Johannine 
community.!4 The Johannine community was a marginal group expelled from 


129 The episode in chap. 5 is one of the catalysts for unfolding the dialogues between Jesus 
and the Jews later on. 

130 The author’s master plan for recreating the narrative with the help of active voice utter- 
ance units in order to suit the community context, structural framework (of dialogues 
interwoven with narratives and monologues), narrator's task of telling the story innova- 
tively, and the story’s performative function within the immediate and larger contexts are 
resultant features. 

131 For more details about the Johannine Jews, refer to Von Wahlde, 1982: 33—60. 

132 According to Brown, “The Gospel of John emerged from and reflects the struggles of a 
mixed (hybrid) community of Jews, Gentiles and Samaritans who were striving to accom- 
modate to their theological positions.” 

133 Blount (1995: viii) seems right when he says that, “Texts do not have ‘meaning.’ Instead, 
they have ‘meaning potential’ Interpreters access this potential interpersonally, that is, 
contextually. The context of the interpreter directs him/her towards particular slices of 
that meaning potential. Other interpreters who see another ‘meaning’ in the text need 
not, therefore, necessarily be in error regarding their conclusions.” 

134 ‘Accommodation’ simply means adopting (appropriation) of certain dominant cultural 
and religious ideas (here by John) to a certain extent. ‘Disruption’ means to confront and 
abrogate those ideas. 
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the synagogue (cf. 16:2) and had to deal with the issues of (1) their relationship to 
Judaism, (2) questions of self-identity, (3) minority status, and (4) oppression.!35 
The narrative in chap. 5 is recounted sequentially between chaps. 4 and 6 
through the employment of the expression petà tadta (5:1 and 6:1).!86 After 
relaying a Samaritan narrative (4:1-42) and a Galilean narrative (4:43-54), the 
chronicler directs the attention of the reader to a Judean incident in 5:1—47.18” 


135 For more details about the production of the Johannine community, refer to Conway, 
2002: 479-95. 

136 Chaps. 5 and 6, as Guthrie (1961, rev. 1990: 331; cf. Talbert, 1992: 121) says that, “are thought 
to be better if transposed, as in chaps. 4 and 6 Jesus is in Galilee, whereas in chap. 5 he is 
in Jerusalem.” 

137 Stibbe (1993: 73) states that, “The circle is not perfect, because some sort of journey 
towards Jerusalem is implied in 5:1 and away from Jerusalem in 10:40-42.” 


EPISODE 8 


From Sign-centric Dialogues to Question-and- 
Answer Dialogues (6:1-71) 


Setting of the Dialogue 


John chap. 6 begins with the customary Johannine expression petà tadta 
(cf. 5:; 71) and is filled with dramatic movements and resultant dialogues 
(cf. Elam, 1980: 135-210; Talbert, 1992: 131).! Chatman (1978: 138-9) says, “The 
setting ‘sets the character off’ in the usual figurative sense of the expression; it 
is the place and collection of objects ‘against which’ his actions and passions 
appropriately emerge.” As Chatman mentions, in John 6 the actions and pas- 
sions of the characters emerge on the basis of the settings of the story. The 
entire story can be divided into three exchanges on the basis of the change 
of settings.” The first exchange (i.e., the feeding of the five thousand, vv. 1-15) 
takes place on the other side of the sea of Galilee (cf. Beutler, 1997: 19—22).3 
Jesus the protagonist of the story goes to the other side of the sea and a large 
crowd follows him because they saw signs (tà onpetax) that he was doing for 
the sick (vv. 1-2a; cf. Carson, 1991: 267—8).4 The narrator of the episode reports 
Jesus’ going up to the mountain (&vĝàðev...tò dp0¢) and sitting down with 


1 Chapter six records two signs, feeding of the multitude (vv. 1-15), and walking on the lake 
(vv. 16-21); a narrative, connected with a search for Jesus (vv. 22-24); a larger dialogical dis- 
course on a demand for a sign from heaven and the Bread of Life (vv. 25-59); and finally 
two short dialogues, one with defecting disciples (vv. 60-65), and the other with the Twelve 
(vv. 66-71). Cf. Dodd, 1960: 333. 

2 Many modern scholars have suggested that the present location of chap. 6 creates geo- 
graphical difficulties that can only be resolved by rearranging chaps. 4-7. If 61-71 is placed 
immediately after 4:43-54 Jesus’ presence in Galilee is explained. The following events of 
chaps. 5, 7, 9, and 10 all take place in Jerusalem. This suggestion, which has no support 
from textual traditions, focuses too strongly on geography. Refer to Moloney, 1998: 197-201; 
Köstenberger, 2004: 196. 

3 The story of feeding the five thousand begins as Jesus again leaves (&fA9ev) Judea for Galilee 
for a third time. 

4 Jesus withdraws from his conflict in Jerusalem (chap. 5) and begins another kind of reaction 
in Galilee (chap. 6). Keener (2003: 1:664) says that, “The ‘other side’ of the lake (6:1) contrasts 
with Jesus’ usual Galilean location on the west side of the lake (e.g., 2:1, 12; 4:45-46), though 
the exact location is uncertain.” 
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his disciples (v. 3).5 The geographical (i.e., the mountain and the sea) and 
religious (i.e., approaching Passover festival) setting of the story is well estab- 
lished at the outset of the narrative (cf. Resseguie, 2005: 87, 98, 13—4).8 The 
dialogue begins as Jesus looked up and saw a large crowd coming toward him.” 
All these details, as Chatman (1978: 141) says, “contribute to the mood of the 
narrative.” The main interlocutors of the first exchange are Jesus, Philip and 
Andrew. The exchange ends in v. 15 as the narrator describes Jesus’ realization 
that the crowd is about to come, their taking him by force, and making him the 
king. This resulted in Jesus’ withdrawal to the mountains by himself. 

The second exchange (vv. 16—21) begins as the narrator speaks about the 
evening (òpþia) event and the noticeable absence of Jesus.8 The narrator reports 
that the disciples went down to the sea (from the mountain), got into a boat, 
and started across the sea to Capernaum. The descriptions of overshadowing 
darkness, the rough sea, and the strong wind sharpen the acuteness of the set- 
ting (cf. Beutler, 1997: u9). The disciples’ row about three or four miles, their 
witness of Jesus walking on the sea, and the succeeding terror are brought to 
the fascinated attention of the reader. The second exchange (i.e., vv. 16-21) is 
mostly structured in the form of a narrative: first, a terrific scene and the fear 
of the disciples are introduced as the background (vv. 16-19); second, Jesus’ 
speech to the petrified disciples (v. 20); and third, the unexpected reaching to 
the shore (v. 21; cf. Carson, 1991: 273-6). The disciples begin their journey at one 
end of the sea and end up on the other end; but the event of Jesus’ walk cou- 
pled with his verbal interaction occurs in the sea itself. The implicit dialogue 
tendency of the narrative can be discerned from the reactions of the charac- 
ters: first, the struggles of the disciples in the boat; second, their frightened 
reaction to seeing someone walking on the water; third, their desire to have 
Jesus in the boat; and fourth, after their surprising reach to the shore.? All these 
abbreviating tendencies prompt the reader to think about the possibilities 


5 Moloney (1998: 193) says, “the use of the definite article ‘the mountain’ (eiç tò öpoç) may be a 
first hint that Jesus is adopting a position parallel to Moses who received the Law on a moun- 
tain (cf. Exo 19:20; 14:1-2).” 

6 Bultmann (1971: 211) considered it as a geographical setting. 

7 As Chatman (1978: 139) says, “These hordes, though human, are obviously not characters; 
they are parts of the dismal setting,” This is true when we talk about the 5000 in all people in 
the background of the story here. 

8 Beutler (1997: 119) says that, “Important... is the chronological reference in v. 16. It locates 
the following events according to absolute chronology: it is ‘at nightfall’ That ‘darkness had 
fallen’ in v. 17 does not add anything particular to this setting. There are no more temporal 
references until v. 22.’ 

9 An ‘implied dialogue’ can be considered as abbreviated derivations of extended dialogues. 
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of dialogue. Moreover, all the above details well describe the geographical set- 
ting of the story. 

The development of the third exchange is based on the three sub-exchanges 
(cf. vv. 22-59, 60-65, and 66-71). The first sub-exchange (vv. 22-59) is intro- 
duced through a detailed narrative note which begins with the expression ‘the 
next day’ (T) emavotov/vv. 22—25a). While Jesus’ absence is noticed at the begin- 
ning of the second exchange, here the absence of both Jesus and his disciples 
is the focus. The narrator describes the absence of Jesus and the disciples, the 
crowd’s movement from the mountain, the coming of the boats from Tiberias, 
the crowd’s journey by boat to Capernaum looking for Jesus, and their dialogue 
with Jesus on the opposite side of the sea. The whole dialogue of the first sub- 
exchange, as the narrator reports, takes place in the synagogue at Capernaum 
(v. 59; cf. Beutler, 1997: 120-1). The second sub-exchange seemingly develops 
in the same setting; but the interlocutors are Jesus and his larger group of dis- 
ciples (vv. 60—65).!° In the third sub-exchange, the narrator invites the atten- 
tion of the reader toward a dialogue between Jesus and the Twelve (vv. 66-71). 
In short, the geographical (i.e., Sea of Galilee) and religious/architectural (i.e., 
the Synagogue) setting of the third exchange provides dramatic effect to the 
dialogues (cf. Chatman, 1978: 138-45). 


Micro-Analysis 


First Exchange (6:1-15) 
The content of the first exchange develops as follows. The dialogue begins at 
v. 5b with Jesus questioning his disciples: “where are we to buy bread for these 
people to eat?”! The narrator indicates that Jesus’ question is not merely in 
search of their ‘answer, but to ‘test’ them (cf. Wallace, 1996: 586; Talbert, 1992: 
132).!2 The expression “for he himself knew what he was going to do” marks 
Jesus’ preconception about the forthcoming miracle. The construction éueMev 
voet is an attempt of the narrator to delineate the determination of the 


10 Beutler (1997: 119) says that, “We come next to temporal references with the two formulae 
of introduction in vv. 60 and 66. With the concluding remark in v. 59, the discourse on the 
Bread of Life has come to an end. The following participle, connecting with odv refers to 
the discourse and reports the reaction of many of the listeners. In a similar way in v. 66 we 
hear about a new reaction from the disciples of Jesus to the words of Jesus caused by the 
previous critical reaction.” 

11 Refer to Dodd, 1960: 333-4; Blomberg, 2001: 18-9. 

12 See Bernard, 1929; 1:175. 
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protagonist to fulfill a task. While the protagonist utters the dramatic state- 
ment, the narrator adds flavour through his narrative statements (see vv. 5b—6; 
cf. Windisch, 1993: 41).!8 Painter (1993: 253) observes in the following way: 


In the feeding story (6:1-15) there is a dialogue between Jesus and his 
disciples. Three sayings of Jesus to the disciples are introduced (6:5, 
10, 12) and two sayings of the disciples to Jesus (6:7, 8). Jesus initiated 
the dialogue to test Philip, who fails the test. But Andrew, who is again 
introduced as the brother of Simon Peter (6:8 and see 1:40) to remind 
the reader of the initial quest of Andrew, shows a glimmer of compre- 
hension. Those (ot &vðpwnrot) who saw the sign also make a confession 
about Jesus. 


The responses of Philip and Andrew (vv. 7 and 9) fill the vacuum that was cre- 
ated after Jesus’ question (v. 5b). Two ideologies are at conflict here, divine and 
human (cf. Smith, 1999: 147). The response of Philip in v. 7 indicates the limits 
of human perception over against the perspective of Jesus (also see 3:3, 6; 9:40- 
41; cf. Talbert, 1992: 132).!4 Andrew's introduction of the matddptov and the boy’s 
five barley loaves and two fish indicate human limitation before divine power 
and resources (v. 9).!5 While Andrew’s question “what are they among so many 
people?” suggests a complete impossibility (v. gb), Jesus’ response “Make the 
people sit down” (v. 10a) broaches an imperative of suspense (cf. Smith, 1999: 
147). Jesus’ command to the disciples and their subsequent initiative guide the 
reader to conjecture further about a dialogue (v. 10). The exchange develops 
as Jesus shows his concern (v. 5b), Philip speaks from a human point of view 
(v. 7b), Andrew adds a probable solution (v. 9; cf. Keener, 2003: 1:665), and Jesus 
initiates revelation through a sign (vv. 10—u; cf. Bultmann, 1971: 213). 

After a narrative break and record of the central event in vv. 10b-12a 
the dialogue resumes at v. 12b (cf. Wallace, 1996: 204; Chatman, 1978: 17-95). 


13 Moloney (1998: 199) says that, “This aside (i.e., ‘for he himself knew what he would do’) is 
a key to the interpretation of the miracle story and the subsequent discourse. In typically 
Johannine fashion Jesus ‘knew’ (76«1), and is thus in control of everything that is happen- 
ing. The verb is the pluperfect form of oida (‘to know’), and has an imperfect meaning: 
Jesus’ knowing is ongoing.” 

14 Wallace (1996: 122) says about the expression Siaxociwv ðnvapiwv as follows: “English 
idiom would render this ‘two hundred denarii worth of bread. This is an unusual instance 
of the gen. of price related to the noun (cf. also Rev 6:6).’ 

15 Carson (1991: 269) says that, “Only John specifies Philip (v. 5) and Andrew (v. 8); the 
Synoptics speak rather vaguely of ‘the disciples.” Many have taken this as a sign of late- 
ness, a piece of over-specification added by an author for verisimilitude.” 
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The utterance in v. 12b is followed by a response from the disciples. Jesus 
tells them “Gather up the fragments left over, so that nothing may be lost,” 
and the narrator supplements the saying with action in v. 13. The imperative 
gvvayáyete takes the lead in the utterance unit.!6 The expression odv xai con- 
nects the action of the disciples (v. 13) with the saying of Jesus (v. 12b).!” The 
utterance and the responsive action at the second level of the exchange sustain 
the requirements of an implicit dialogue. The event/miracle (v. 11) is placed 
between two imperative statements of Jesus to the disciples (cf. vv. 10a and 12). 
Although the setting and characters remain same, the previous (vv. 5b—10a) 
and latter (v. 12) conversations keep the factor of ‘time distance, i.e., one 
is before the meal (vv. 5b-10a) and the other is after the meal (vv. 12b-13).!8 
The final utterance (v. 14b) of the first exchange becomes a community con- 
versation as the spectators acknowledge Jesus as “the prophet who is to come 
into the world.”!? The revelatory aspect of the dialogue is brought to the notice 
of the reader through this last utterance (cf. v. 14b; cf. Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 
215-6). The adverbial expression dAyOac (cf. Matthew 14:33; John 4:42; 17:8; Acts 
12:11) verifies the certainty of the ‘people who saw the sign’ As the narrative 
develops through the movements of Jesus, his disciples, and the multitude 
of people, the reader of the story can infer multifarious dialogue interac- 
tions implied and abbreviated within the narrative framework (cf. Windisch, 
1993: 41). But the three level development of the dialogue is obvious and that 
reveals Jesus’ role as the prophet who is to come into the world (cf. Bultmann, 
1971: 213). 

The form of the first exchange (6:1-15) can be assessed as follows.?° The gen- 
eral outline of the exchange is: first, an extended setting (introducing Jesus 


16 Milligan and Moulton (1898; quoted in Morris, 1995: 305) think that the reason for this was 
“to bring out the preciousness of the food which Jesus had given.” 

17 See the ‘genitive of content’ in v. 13 (i.e., xAaopatwv, cf. Wallace, 1996: 94; Maniparampil, 
2004: 251). 

18 ‘Time distance’ is the distance between two events, making them to sit down and gather- 
ing the left over. There is no mention in the text how much time they had used for eating. 
In that case the dialogue breaks at v. 10a and begins a new one at v. 12. 

19 Köstenberger (2004: 203; cf. Witherington, 1995: 152) says that, “This refers to Deut 
1815—18, which also featured significantly in the messianic expectations at Qumran (cf. 
4QTest 5-8; 1QS 9:11). Jesus’ multiplication of barley loaves is reminiscent of the miracle 
performed by Elijah’s follower Elisha (2 Kings 4:42-44). In 1 Kings 19, a parallel is drawn 
between Elijah and Moses (cf. Exo 24:18; 34:28).’ 

20 Cf. Matthew 1413-21; 15:29-38; Mark 6:31-44; 81-19; Luke 9:10-17; cf. Hayes and Holladay, 
2007: 97-8; Denaux, 1992; Lindars, 1992: 105-12. 
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and the location, 6:1-3; time, 6:4; and the crowd, 6:5a);”! second, an explicit dia- 
logue: among Jesus, Philip and Andrew, wv. 5b-10a;?? third, a miraculous event, 
vv. 1ob-u1 (cf. Kennedy, 1984: 14—5);?% fourth, an implicit dialogue, v. 12; fifth, 
the aftermath of the sign and a dialogue, v. 13; sixth, an implicit dialogue, v. 14; 
and seventh, a closing narrative, v. 15 (cf. De Boer, 1992: 35-48; see Figure 32).24 
The exchange as a whole has a narrative, dialogue, narrative, dialogue format 
(cf. Denning-Bolle, 1992: 69-84). Within this coherent structural framework, 
the narrator plots the story developing from suspense to surprise.?® 

The exchange has three levels of dialogue; first, among Jesus, Philip and 
Andrew (vv. 5b-10a), second, between Jesus and the disciples in general (v. 12b), 
and third, as a community dialogue (v. 14b; see Figure 32).2” While Jesus uses 
utterance forms like question of test (v. 5b; cf. Bennema, 2009: 49) and order/ 
command (vv. 7, 9, 12b; cf. Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 210-2), his interlocutors use 
answer of calculation (v. 7), response about availability (v. 9; cf. Keener, 2003: 1: 
665 calls them human solutions), and exclamation or community whispering 


21  Inthis extended setting, the narrator introduces the protagonist (i.e., Jesus), the time, and 
the larger crowd of 5000 people. 

22 It develops as a ‘triangular dialogue’ as Jesus, Philip, and Andrew are in the scene. But in 
reality two perspectives are in conflict, divine (of Jesus) and human (of the disciples). 
Cf. Blomberg, 2001: 118. 

23 For more details about the origin and development of the Semeia Hypothesis, refer to Van 
Belle, 1994. 

24 The extended narrative maintains the following sequence: setting details (vv. 1-5a), 
dialogue proper (vv. 5b-10a), miracle (vv. 10b-11), implicit dialogue (v. 12), gathering 
(vv. 13-14a), and community affirmation (v. 14b). 

25 Irudaya (2003: 708; cf. Booth, 1996: 113; Taylor, 1984: 33—41; Lindars, 1981: 83-101; Kermode, 
1986: 3-16) says, “The use of speech in the FG is abundant. Discourses and dialogues are 
a special stylistic feature of John. It has been tabulated that the evangelist has recorded 
6387 words of Jesus in addition to 2335 words of others, totaling 8722 words of speech. 
Fifty-six per cent of the entire Gospel is in the form of speech.” 

26 De Klerk and Schnell (1987: 13-4) say that, “‘Plot’ usually refers to the structure of events 
in a story—the way various important narrative elements are polarized and strive for 
equilibrium.’ While the introduction of massive crowd in a deserted place, Jesus’ concern 
about them, the disciples’ inability to meet their needs, the availability of five loaves and 
two fish, and Jesus’ command to make them sit bring suspense to the reader’s mind, the 
miraculous feeding, the gathering of left over, and the people’s utterance bring surprising 
moments. 

27 The first exchange of dialogue can be considered as an intentional initiative of Jesus as 
the narrator says “for he himself knew what he was going to do” (v. 6). The development 
of the dialogues within the narrative framework is once again a reality here. 
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FIGURE 32 The development of utterances and narratives in 6:1-15. 


(v. 14b; cf. Quast, 1991/1996: 49-50).?8 At the explicit dialogue level (vv. 5b—10a), 
the conversation maintains a sequence of question of test, answers of impos- 


sibility, and an action of possibility (see vv. 5b—10a).?? The overall framework 
of the dialogue is test- (v. 6) and fulfillment-oriented (v. 14b), belief generating 
(v. 14b) and revelatory as it reveals Jesus’ glory. The peculiar Johannine devel- 


opment of dialogue from an ‘inner circle’ to an ‘outer circle’ is obvious here.?° 


The dramatic development of the story is featured through these characto- 


rial developments (cf. Bowles, 2010: 7-30; Hagerland, 2003: 309-22).3! These 
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These diverse utterance units of the characters are contextually-inclined. Anderon (2008: 
109-11) considers the following three theological dialogisms within the gospel seriously: 
first, the dialectical thinking of the Evangelist; second, Johannine agency scheme; and third, 
the divine-human dialogue. 

Stibbe (1993: 82) observes a fivefold design of 6:1-15, as follows: A (vv. 1-4): Jesus goes to a 
mountain to minister to the crowd; B (vv. 5-9): The lack: ‘How can we feed so many with 
so little?’; C (vv. 10-11): The Eucharistic actions; B’ (vv. 12-13): The provision: ‘enough left 
over for twelve baskets’; and A’ (vv. 14-15): Jesus goes to a mountain to escape from the 
crowds. See Keener, 2003: 1:665; Bennema, 2009: 49-50. 

See Falk, 1971: 42-50; Nichols, 1971: 130-41. 

Visotzky (2005: 92; cf. Tan, 1993: 28-51) considers John’s Gospel as a four-level drama: 
first level is the story of Jesus, his ministry, and his crucifixion; second level is the story of 
John’s own community, whoever they were, expressed through the first level but peep- 
ing through on its own here and there; third level of John’s Gospel drama is that of the 
received text of the NT, and its interpretations and uses throughout the ensuing centuries; 
and on the fourth level, we (the readers) are the players in the drama. 
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structural and stylistic features reveal the way the narrator and the characters 
together ‘perform’ the story before the reader (cf. Schaeffer, 1988: 387-95). 
There are other noticeable structural features within the exchange. A moun- 
tain to mountain inclusio is developed as Jesus appears on a mountain at the 
beginning and withdrew again to the mountain by the end (wv. 3, 15; cf. Dodd, 
1960: 333).°? The three-level dialogue is inserted within this inclusio. The silence 
of the disciples is a noticeable factor after the miracle. The miraculous event 
(vv. 10b-11) is placed at the centre between the two imperative statements of 
Jesus (vv. 10a, 12b). This structure forms an inclusio within the inclusio within 
the extended narrative framework (see Figure 33). The sacramental language 
of the narrative (v. 1) speaks aloud concerning the cultic character of both 
Jesus and the Johannine community (cf. Witkamp, 1990: 44). As usual, the 
narrator is telling the event with the help of narrative devices and the reality 
effects.3+ Moreover, John’s incorporation of a ‘Moses like prophet’ typology 
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FIGURE 33 Shows an outer parenthesis (i.e, a mountain inclusion, vv. 3 and 15), dialogue 
development (one before the meal and one after the meal, vv. 5b-10a and 
12b-14), an inner parenthesis (inclusion; Jesus’ two imperatives before and 
after the meal, vv. 10a, 12b), and the actual event at the centre (vv. 10b-1). 


32 Keener (2003: 1:664) says that, “John’s mention of the ‘mountain’ in v. 3 could reflect a 
minor allusion to the Moses tradition that will dominate the following discourse, espe- 
cially given the repetition of the mountain in 6:15.” 

33 Maniparampil (2004: 251; cf. Witherington, 1995: 152) says that, “The blessing over the 
bread reminds the reader of Eucharistic blessing.” 

34 Verses 1b and 6 are explanatory notes; the first one is to explain a name and the second 
one to correct a possible misapprehension. 
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(vv. 14-15) and a mountain setting calls the reader’s attention to a Moses and 
Jesus intertextual resounding (cf. Hylen, 2005: 43-6).35 

John’s story of feeding the multitude has parallels in the other NT writings. 
Blomberg (2001: 18-20) says that, “Here we come for the first time since chap. 1 
to an entire passage that has undisputed parallels in the Synoptic Gospels, 
indeed in all three of them.” John 6 in fact contains an interesting series of 
parallels, some merely conceptual, to a sequence of events that spans Mark 
6-8: the feeding of the five thousand, walking on the water, a request for a sign, 
discourse about bread, Peter’s confession, and Jesus’ anticipation of the pas- 
sion (cf. Nicol, 1972: 32-3, 74).3 The narrative as a whole is a miracle novellen 
shaped with the help of a three level dialogue interlocked within the narrative 
(cf. Womack, 2011: 38-81; Stibbe, 1994: 79).3” In short, the dialogical exchange 
has the following overarching structural formats: first, it has a dialogue 
(vv. 5b-10a), action (vv. 10b-11) and dialogue (vv. 12, 14) sequence; and second, it 
develops from suspense to surprise (cf. Majercik, 1992: 2:185-8).38 

The dialogue sections in John are introduced in diverse ways as follows: 
first, the interlocutors of Jesus come up with their questions or concerns and 
Jesus responds to them one after another (2:1-11; 3:1-21; 4:46-54); second, Jesus 
approaches his interlocutors with certain questions or concerns and from there 
the dialogue progresses (1:43-51; 4:1-26; 5:1-18); and third, Jesus predestines 
the event and on that basis he raises questions to his interlocutors (6:1-15).° 
In 61-15, the dialogue progresses as Jesus seeks the psyche of his disciples 
(vv. 5b-6). The dialogue is initiated with the help of a testing question 
addressed to Philip (v. 5b).4° The question was intended to know the faith 
concerns and the integrity of his disciples. Philip's answer with a connotation 


35 Resounding the oT stories in his writings can be considered as a peculiar dialogue ten- 
dency of the author. See Lierman, 2004; Moo, 1984: 3-49; Witkamp, 1990: 46; Motyer, 1997: 
123-4; Van Dijk, 1976: 26-39; Van Dijk, 1994: 107-24; Horn, 1992: 3:260-6. 

36 Make a comparison between the structural frameworks of Mark and John. 

37 According to Moloney (1998: 197), “Differently from the two Cana miracles (2:1-12; 4:43- 
54), the traditional form of a miracle story is found here.’ Nicol (1972: 32) says that, “Vv. 
2-gb...have the basic form of a Synoptic miracle story.” 

38 Ithasa question of test, answers of impossibility and action of possibility sequence. Both the 
dialogue with the disciples after the event (v. 12b) and the community dialogue (v. 14b). See 
more about the usage of the literary devices and rhetorical devices, Hayes and Holladay, 
2007: 98-9. 

39 John 6:-15 is mostly functioning within the framework of a third category of dialogue. 

40 The narrative note in v. 6 points out two things: first, Jesus’ question to Philip (v. 5b) was 
intended to ‘test’ him; and second, while asking the question Jesus knew what he was going 
to do in advance. 
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of ‘complete impossibility’ (v. 7) leads another interlocutor, i.e., Andrew, to 
come up with a ‘minimal possibility’ (v. 9).^! Jesus’ statement in v. 10a, i.e., 
“Make the people sit down,” can be understood as a mark of ‘possibility. Neyrey 
(2007: 18) concludes his commentary on this passage by stating that, “thus a 
‘severe’ problem is solved, ‘proof’ of which is given in the impressive surplus.”4? 
Jesus’ statement toward the end of the ‘feeding event’ (cf. v. 12) can be consid- 
ered as a confirmation of ‘beyond possibility’ (v. 12; cf. Witkamp, 1990: 43-51). 
As Jesus’ dialogue moves from utterance to action, the disciples/crowds experi- 
ence the presence of the saviour (cf. Kennedy, 1984: 14-5). 

There are seams of dialogue function in wv. 1-15: first, dialogues between 
Jesus and his disciples (one explicit, vv. 5b-10a; and one implicit, v. 12), which 
reveal the identity of Jesus; second, a community dialogue (v. 14), which makes 
the reader aware of the impact of Jesus’ words and deeds outside the circle; 
third, the inter-textual dialogue, which confirms the fulfillment aspects; and 
fourth, the narrator and reader dialogue, which marks an ever-continuing 
impact of Jesus’ story in the life of the reader (cf. Press, 2007: 59).*9 The inter- 
active nature of the Johannine narrative communicates with the heart of the 
reader. John’s ability to speak from heart to heart generates greater dialogical 
effects. The narrator uses intertextual resounding as one of the noticeable lit- 
erary tenets throughout chapter six (cf. Resseguie, 2001: 104—6).44 The use of 
natural and geographical surroundings coupled with the involvement of the 
flesh and blood characters and their dialogues makes the narrative realistic in 
effect.45 The development of the narrative from a context of scarcity (vv. 5b—9) 


41  Kostenberger (2004: 201; cf. Burge, 2000: 193) notes that, “There are several other parallels 
between John 6 and Num u: the grumbling of the people (Num 11:1; John 6:41, 43); the 
description of the manna (Num 11:7-9; John 6:31); the reference to the eating of meat/ 
[Jesus’] flesh (Num 11:13; John 6:51); and the striking disproportion between the existing 
need and the available resources (Num 11:22; John 6:7-9).” Késtenberger (2004: 201) fur- 
ther states that, “In the wilderness, Moses asked God a similar question: ‘Where can I get 
meat for all these people?’ ” 

42 The details about the surplus in v. 13 and the people’s utterance in v. 14 are rhetorical in 
effect. 

43 The text reminds us about the story of Moses in Mount Sinai and the feeding of the peo- 
ple of Israel in the desert. 

44 Inthe study, the usage is employed to tell the impact of other texts upon the narrative 
thinking. It is not employed by way of a mere intertextuality; rather through an echo- 
language. See Késtenberger, 2004: 202; Neyrey, 2007: 16; Stibbe, 1993: 81. 

45 The ecologically intertwined stage of the narrative brings immediate effects to the aspira- 
tions of the reader. In the story, the naturally-intertwined Galilean context is the platform 
for the flesh and blood characters to move, act and dialogue. 
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to a context of abundance (vv. 10-13) is presented with dialogical effects.*6 
Witkamp (1990: 50) views the story as a catechetical and didactic one.” He 
(1990: 50) explains, “The writer wants to get at something. He wants us to see 
that the miracle of the bread is no mere miracle, but that Jesus deliberately 
acted to reveal himself and his gifts, as well as, to disclose his concern for the 
people given to him.’*8 The narrator’s abbreviating tendencies are attempts to 
make the dialogues and narratives as succinct as possible. The narrative seg- 
ments and their sequential development dramatize the entire story (Funk, 
1988: ix—xii, 1-58; Elam, 1980: 135—91).19 In the story, Jesus reveals his identity 
through dialogues and actions and that helps the narrator to develop the plot 
(cf. Stibbe, 1994: 32-53; Chatman, 1978: 143).°° The portrayal of Jesus through a 
dialogue (vv. 5b-10a), a sign (vv. 1ob—11) and a subsequent dialogue (vv. 12-14) 
persuades the reader to be a dialoguing and practicing follower (cf. Vorster, 
2009: 505-78; Court, 1997: 73-86). The performative function of the story is 
reflected through its language, dialogue, and action.*! 


Second Exchange (6:16-21) 
In vv. 16-21, the content of the dialogue is mostly implicit. Here, the narra- 
tor introduces yet another setting. The Johannine trend of communication 
through character's ‘active voice’ is well attested in v. 20 (ie, eyw cit, py 
gofeta8e).5? Jesus’ activities like ‘walking on the sea’ and ‘coming near the boat’ 


46 Cf. Resseguie, 2001: 102-3; Morris, 1995: 305; Brown, 1966: 232-50. 

47 Witkamp (1990: 50) says that, “The narrative of the multiplication of the loaves and the 
fishes appears to be presented as catechesis. Jesus acts like a teacher who wants his pupils 
to advance in understanding and challenges them to do so. We could also say that there is 
a didactic motive in the composition.” 

48 Newheart (1996: 48) says that, “In reading a narrative, a reader responds emotionally to 
the characters, images, plot, and rhetoric of the narrative. The reader is afraid when the 
protagonist enters into a dangerous situation, angry when the antagonist threatens the 
protagonist, and glad when the protagonist emerges triumphant. In psychological terms, 
these emotional responses are a result of the flow of libido, or psychic energy, in the 
unconscious.” 

49 For more details about the dramatic development of John, refer to Hitchcock, 1923/1993: 
15-24; Lee, 2004: 179-81. 

50 De Klerk and Schnell (1987: 14-5; cf. Templeton, 1999: 53-65; Moore, 1989: 14-5) say that, 
“The story of John is an excellent example of a revelational plot. The main concern is with 
Jesus’ true identity and significance, which are revealed through the action.” 

51 When discussing Plato’s dialogues Press (2007: 60) says that, “The dialogues contain not 
only informational or assertive sentences and passages, but also exhibitive and performa- 
tive ones.’ What Press says here about Platonic dialogues is also true with the Johannine 
dialogues. Cf. Geller, 1982: 3-40; Elam, 1980: 135. 

52 Refer to Burge, 1992: 354-5. 
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lead the disciples into a ‘terrified’ situation and that compels him for his very 
utterance (cf. Bultmann, 1971: 214—6; Strachan, 1941: 181-2).53 The narrator of 
the story prompts the reader to presume a dialogue among the disciples con- 
cerning the unidentified person who was walking on the water.5+ Moloney 
(1998: 203; cf. Culpepper, 1983: 117) states that, “It is as Lord that Jesus comes 
across the waters, reveals himself to the disciples with the formula ‘I am’ (tyw 
gip), and tells them not to fear (v. 20).”55 Though the setting changes in v. 16, the 
first two exchanges maintain the same interlocutors until the narrative gives 
way to another exchange between Jesus and the crowd/Jews in wv. 25-71.56 

The short pericope at vv. 16-21 begins and develops as a narrative (vv. 16—19a). 
This includes the disciples’ terrified situation (v. 19b), Jesus’ response to them 
in an active voice format (v. 20), their desire to take Jesus into the boat (v. 21a), 
their sudden reaching to the land, and the subsequent amazement (v. 21b). The 
second half (i.e., vv. 1gb—21) particularly awakens the attention of the reader 
(Nicol, 1972: 58-9; see Figure 34).°” Although Painter emphasizes that the 
story was written from the perspective of the disciples, their involvement as 
speakers is implicit within the text.58 The reader of the story can make better 
sense of the narrative through conjecturing and inserting the possible seams 
of dialogues within the text. 


Setting Narrative (vv. 16-19a) 


E Seams of implicit Dialogues (vv. 19b—21) > 


FIGURE 34 The development of utterances and narratives in 6:16-21. 


53 Refer to Késtenberger, 2004: 205; Beutler, 1997: 120; Giblin, 1983: 96—103; Wallace, 1996: 585. 

54 Carson (1991: 275; cf. Késtenberger, 2004: 204) describes the Sea of Galilee as follows: “The 
Sea of Galilee lies about six hundred feet below sea level. Cool air from the south-eastern 
tablelands can rush in to displace the warm moist air over the lake, churning up the water 
in a violent squall.’ 

55 See Neyrey, 2007: 18; Brant, 2004: 172; Wallace, 1996: 724. 

56 But the disciples act as on-lookers during the dialogue between Jesus and the crowd/Jews 
in vv. 25-59. 

57 Though John’s usual trend is to describe narratives with the help of character dialogues, 
in 616-21 the narrative technique of abbreviation is rightly at view. The narrative makes 
more sense when one interlocks the pericope with Synoptic parallels. 

58 Painter (1993: 254) is of the view that, “In the narrative of the sea-crossing (6:16-21) only 
one saying of Jesus is introduced though the story is told from the perspective of the 
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An interlocked reading of Mark 6:45-52, Matthew 14:22-36, and John 6:16-21 
leads the reader to contemplate the implicit dialogical seams within the peri- 
cope (cf. Resseguie, 2005: 54).°9 While Mark records that “they thought it was 
a ghost and cried out” (6:49-50), Matthew reports that “they were terrified, 
saying, ‘It is a ghost!’ (Pdvtacud ectww), and they cried out in fear” (14:26—27).®° 
Moreover, in Matthew, a further dialogue is introduced between Jesus and 
Peter (14:28-33; see Figure 35).®! John’s Gospel records neither the utterance 
of the disciples (i.e., Bavtacud eotiv) nor the subsequent dialogue between 
Jesus and Peter (cf. Quast, 1991/1996: 52-3; Robertson, 1932: 101—-2).°? Johannine 


Matthew 14:28-33 extends the incident into another level, 
as a dialogue between Jesus and Peter 


Peter: Kipte, el ob el, xéAevodv pe EAOelv mpd oe ¿nì tà Udata 
Jesus: EN 

Peter: Kópie, oOodv pe 

Jesus: OAtyomuote, sig ti EStotacac; 

Other Disciples: ‘Ady Pas 800 vids et 


FIGURE 35 The dialogue extension in Matthew 14:28-33. 


disciples. The specific reference about their fear (6:19) and their failure to speak to Jesus 
further manifests their lack of comprehension.” In John’s narratives, usually the stories are 
told from the perspective of Jesus the protagonist and the narrator concentrates both on 
his utterances and actions. In vv. 16—21, the story is told from the disciples’ perspective and 
hence the narrator avoids their utterances. 

59 See Witkamp, 1990: 44; Dodd, 1963: 197. 

60 Witkamp (1990: 52) further says that, “In Mark the walking on the sea is essentially a 
miracle-story. It therefore closes with an expression of amazement. In John there is no 
such comment. Moreover, the entire pattern is different. It is the pattern of a post-resur- 
rection narrative and not that of a miracle-story. In these narratives the recognition of the 
risen Christ, appearing to his bereaved disciples, is invariably emphasized.’ 

61 As Morris (1995: 307; cf. Witkamp, 1990: 52-3) says, “Matthew speaks of Peter’s attempt to 
walk on the water, a detail not found in either of the other two accounts (i.e., Mark and 
John).” 

62 While Mark records the utterance of the disciples in ‘passive voice form, Matthew records 
that in ‘active voice form. But John does not include the utterance in any of the above 


forms. 
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abbreviating tendencies and the feature of concluding the narrative call the 
attention of the reader.® 

The first miracle narrative (vv. 1-15) is described with more clarity than the 
second one (cf. vv. 16-21; cf. Dodd, 1963: 196-9; Kennedy, 1984: 15). John’s nar- 
ratives are basically structured in the form of dialogues between the narrator 
and the reader; but dialogues between characters make the narratives action/ 
movement oriented, vibrant, and revelatory.®* Moloney (1998: 203; cf. Ball, 1996: 
181-3) states concerning wv. 16-21 as follows: “The reunion is marked by Jesus’ 
coming to the disciples as Lord, revealing himself as I am, and being received 
by them (v. 21).”65 The narrator's expressive form from separation to reunion 
has a dialogical value in the passage (cf. Resseguie, 2001: 100—2).°° The table 
below helps us to review both the explicit and implicit utterances within the 
exchange.®” While the disciples’ utterances show their fearfulness, expression 
of desire and question, the single utterance of Jesus is an attempt to comfort and 
at large a revelation of his personal identity.88 These implicit forms of utter- 
ances on the part of the disciples supplement the very utterance of Jesus in 
v. 20 (see Figure 36). 

While Morris (1995: 309-10) sees “a hint of deity,” Késtenberger (2004: 205) 
finds “overtones of epiphany” in Jesus’ words and actions.®? The words of Jesus 
transform the disciples’ disposition from ‘terrified’ in the situation to a time 


63 In Luke, the water-crossing narrative is not at all included. Refer to Painter, 1993: 256; 
Dodd, 1963: 197. 

64 Cf. Brown, 1966: 251-6; Dodd, 1963: 196-9; Moloney, 1998: 202-4; Keener, 2003: 671-4. 

65 Moloney (1998: 203) further says that, “The false messianic hopes of the crowds (vv. 14-15) 
have been corrected by Jesus’ self-revelation (v. 20), and the disciples are willing recipi- 
ents of that revelation (v. 21).’ 

66 Neyrey (2007: 118) says that, “Jesus and the disciples are dramatically separated, with Jesus 
alone on a mountain and the disciples in a boat on the sea. Yet they are mysteriously 
reunited hours later when Jesus intentionally comes to them, collapsing distance and 
difficulty.” 

67 Brant (2004: 109; cf. Késtenberger, 2004: 204) says that, “Back-to-back lines of narrative 
and Jesus’ direct speech report that the disciples were afraid when they saw Jesus walking 
on the water (6:19—20).’ 

68 Bultmann (1971: 216) sees a ‘miracle within a miracle: 

69 Culpepper (1983: 91; cf. O'Day, 1997: 159) says that, “The walking on the water may not 
involve the stilling of the storm at all. Its significance, which is hardly developed, lies in 
its re-enactment of the exodus and its character as an epiphany.” Keener (2003: 1:671-75) 
entitles this section as a “Theophany on the Waters.” See Morris, 1995: 310; Kermode, 1987: 
443, 453- 
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Utterance | Form Content 

Disciples | Utterance/cry out of fear Like “It is a ghost!” (v. 19b) 

Jesus Utterance in order to comfort “Tt is I, do not be afraid” (v. 20) 

Disciples | Invitation/expressing desire Possibly like “Lord get into the 
boat” (v. 21a) 

Disciples | Question Possibly like “Lord, how we 
reached the land?” (v. 21b) 


FIGURE 36 ‘Form’ and ‘Content’ of utterance units in John 6:16-21. 


of ‘gladness’ (cf. Ball, 1996: 181-5; Neyrey, 2007: 119).”° In short, the narrative 
and its implicit dialogue develop within a separation to reunion, elusive to reve- 
latory, and non-recognition to recognition framework (cf. Stibbe, 1993: 84-5). 
Moreover, the implicit dialogues emerge out of the circumstance of Jesus’ 
walking on the water. In that sense, the action/sign performance of Jesus leads 
to seams of dialogues (i.e., action, v. 19a; seams of dialogues, vv. 19b, 20, 21a, 21b). 
And if the reader conjectures concerning the miraculous reach of the boat and 
a probable dialogue (either among the disciples or between them and Jesus) as 
an aftermath, then the entire exchange has an action (v. 19a), dialogues (vv. 19b, 
20, 21a), action (v. 21b), and dialogue (v. 21b) sequence. 

The Johannine trend of presenting the facts in summary fashion (especially 
the events and the dialogue) is once again demonstrated in wv. 16-21. The nar- 
rator of the story shares several functional aspects of the exchange. In section 
6:1-21, a reader can see the following sequence of events and dialogues: first, a 
dialogue between Jesus and his disciples (i-e., Philip and Andrew; vv. 5b-10a); 
second, the multiplication of the bread by Jesus (vv. 10b-11); third, further 
dialogues (i-e., one with the disciples and the other at the community level; 
vv. 12, 14b); fourth, Jesus’ walking on the water (v. 19a); fifth, seams of implied 


70 Jesus’ saying in v. 20 determines the story’s internal dialogical thread. It is coupled with 
one of Jesus’ “I am” sayings. The dialogical effect of Jesus’ utterance upon the disciples has 
to be taken up seriously. John, here, uses dialogue not merely as a passive vocal delivery, 
but as an effective means of transformation. 

71 John’s dialogical interest is obvious through the insertion of Jesus’ saying in v. 20. See 
Neyrey, 2007: 18-9. 
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dialogues and Jesus’ authoritative position as the éyw cip (vv. 19b, 20, 21a); 
sixth, the miraculous reaching of the boat to the land (v. 21b); and seventh, an 
implied dialogue either among the disciples or between Jesus and the disci- 
ples (v. 21b).”? The reader of the story can observe, firstly a dialogue, action, 
and dialogues sequence (vv. 1-15) and then an action, dialogues, action, and 
dialogue sequence (vv. 16-21; cf. Nicol, 1972: 58-9).’3 The interaction of actions 
and implicit and explicit dialogues functions both rhetorically and performa- 
tively within the text. The events and the dialogues in 6:1-21 further guide the 
reader toward an extended dialogue between Jesus and the crowd in 6:25-59.”4 
O'Day (1997: 159) is of the view that, “The power that enables Jesus to feed the 
multitudes is not the power of either a prophet or a king. Rather, it is the power 
of the one who walks across the sea. That is, it is the power of God. The story of 
Jesus walking on the water thus functions in the FG as a narrative embodiment 
of the Gospel’s Christology.” The narrator of the story takes the emotions of 
the interlocutors seriously to persuade the reader.” While the content of the 
dialogue is revelation of Jesus’ identity as the “I Am,” the form used to convey 
the message is an action, dialogues, action, and dialogue framework. It func- 
tions both as a narrative embodiment of John’s Christology and as a persuasive 
unit for the reader to reckon with. 


Third Exchange (6:22-71) 
The latter part of chap. 6 (vv. 22-71) encompasses a large exchange with at 
least three sub-exchanges. They are: first, Jesus’ discourse with the crowd/Jews 
structured in the form of a dialogue (vv. 22-59; cf. Von Wahlde, 1982: 33-60); 
second, his dialogue with the disciples (vv. 60-66); and third, his dialogue 
with the Twelve (vv. 67—70).”” Dodd (1963: 196) states that, “The sixth chapter 
of the Gospel according to John has for its centerpiece a long dialogue on the 
theme the Bread of Life, to which the evangelist has appended a note that it 
took place in the synagogue at Capernaum (6:25-59; cf. Keener, 2003: 675-6). 


72 Ball (1996: 181; cf. Heil, 1981: 79) says that, “It is true that this ¿yw cip saying concerns Jesus’ 
identity in as much as the disciples do not recognize that it is Jesus who is approaching 
them.” 

73 Strachan (1941: 182; cf. Nicol, 1972: 34) says, “John sees a symbolic meaning in the conjunc- 
tion (i.e., ‘It is I. Be not afraid’), and makes it contribute to the teaching of the discourse 
that follows, on the Bread of Life.” Witkamp (1990: 51; also refer to 55-6; cf. De Jonge, 1977: 
129) says, “it must be the żyw cit in v. 20 that is the centre of the narrative.” 

74 For more details, refer to Bailey and Broek, 1992: 175. 

75 Refer to O'Day, 1997: 159. 

76 See Windisch, 1993: 41. 

77 See Leon-Dufour, 1958: 507-9; Leenhardt, 1959: 1-13. 
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Two shorter dialogues are added, each with brief introductory and explana- 
tory notes (vv. 60-65, 66—71).””8 The narrative section in wv. 22—24 serves as a 
conclusion to the previous section (i.e., vv. 1-21) and as an introduction to the 
latter (i.e., vv. 25-71). 


First Sub-Exchange (6:22-59) 

The narrative section at vv. 22-24 provides detailed information about the 
setting of the third exchange and that separates vv. 25-71 from the previous 
exchanges (i.e., vv. 1-15, 16-21; cf. Schnackenburg, 1980: 2: 32—3).”° Jesus (vv. 22, 
24), the disciples (vv. 22, 24), and ‘the people who remained on the other side, 
who had eaten the bread (vv. 22, 23), are being brought together again.®° The 
setting of vv. 25-71 is the synagogue in Capernaum: first, the sub-exchange in 
vv. 24-59 is narrated within a Capernaum inclusio (vv. 24 and 59; cf. Ridderbos, 
1987/1997: 220-1); and second, the relational nature of the latter two sub- 
exchanges (vv. 60—66, 67-71) with the former sub-exchange (vv. 25—59).°! The 
subject matter of vv. 25-59 is integrally connected to the event of “Feeding of 
the Five Thousand.” But vv. 1-59 cannot be considered as a single narrative 
event because of the change of the setting (cf. vv. 1-15, 16-21, 22-59).8* The 
extended setting of the narrative moves from one side of the Sea of Galilee to 
the other side.83 

The section in vv. 25b-29 presents two questions of the crowd (vv. 25b, 
28b) and two responses of Jesus (vv. 26b—27, 29b), in the following order: first, 


78 Anderson (1997: 7) is of the opinion that, “John 6 must be considered a basically unitive 
composition, and it was probably added to a later edition of the gospel’s composition.” 

79 Keener (2003: 675-99) divides the section (i.e., vv. 22—71) into two parts: first, the Manna 
Discourse (vv. 22-58); and second, Response and Meaning (vv. 59-71). Lee’s (1994: 132-33) 
structuring also looks almost similar to Keener’s: Scene 1 (vv. 1-15); Scene 2 (vv. 16-21); 
Scene 3 (vv. 22-59); and Scene 4 (vv. 60-71). The setting is temporal (as the conversation 
happens at an accident time), geographical (as it describes the environmentally oriented 
surroundings of the two sides of the Sea of Galilee), and architectural (as it happens in the 
synagogue setting). 

80 See Moloney, 1998: 205; Lee, 1994: 126-60; Brown, 1966: 261; Kostenberger, 2004: 206. 

81 Kysar (1986: 96; cf. Keener, 2003: 675) thinks that 6:35-50 and 6:51-59 are duplicates from 
John’s tradition. 

82 Ridderbos (1987/1997: 219) says, “This lengthy discourse (vv. 26-59)—which can also be 
called a didactic dialogue—in the synagogue at Capernaum (v. 59) is one of the most 
controversial topics in the study of the Fourth Gospel.” 

83 Jesus action of ‘breaking the bread’ on the one side of the sea (vv. 1-15) and his exposition 
about the ‘bread from heaven’ on the other side (vv. 25-59) are persuasive. The narrator's 
indication about the same audience in both cases is intentional as the story develops (i.e., 
from one action to a discourse) sequentially before the reader. 
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the crowd’s question to Jesus (v. 25b); second, Jesus’ response with the usual 
‘Auny dunv A€yw byiv formula (vv. 26-27; cf. Namita, 2000: 125); third, a second 
question from the crowd pertinent to the works of God (v. 28; cf. Smith, 1999: 
152; Kurichianil, 2010: 34-6); and fourth, Jesus’ clarification about the need to 
believe in him (v. 29; cf. Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:39).84 At the outset, Jesus is 
again addressed as “Rabbi” (cf. 1:38b, 49; 3:2; 4:31).85 The Johannine trend of 
diverting the topic of discussion from ‘casual’ to ‘spiritual’ is obvious at the 
initial stage of the dialogue.8° While the crowd approaches Jesus with a casual 
question (v. 25), Jesus responds to them about the status of their minds (v. 26) 
and continues the discussion in his own way (cf. v. 27; cf. Smith, 1999: 151-2).87 
The words of Jesus are revelatory, first, as he discloses the intention behind 
the crowd’s search for him (cf. Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:35), and second, as he 
reveals his authenticity as a good teacher.88 He makes it plain that their search 
is not because they saw signs but because they ate the loaves (v. 26). Those 
who followed are critiqued as people prone to the needs of their common 
lives (cf. Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 223-4). Jesus also distinguishes between the 
physical food that they seek after and the food that endures for eternal life.89 
The crowd’s second question is derived from Jesus’ response (v. 28; cf. v. 27; 
cf. Maniparampil, 2004: 254). He responds to them saying that ‘the work of 
God’ is ‘believing in him whom God has sent’ (v. 29; cf. Witherington, 1995: 
155). Thus Jesus discloses the unknowing nature of his audience through both 
explicit and implicit expressions (v. 29).9° 


84 Witherington (1995: 155) says, “The dialogue with the crowd begins with a question about 
the time of Jesus’ arrival at Capernaum. Jesus does not respond to their spoken question, 
but rather to what he knows is on their heart.’ Painter (1993: 254) states that, “In the dia- 
logue between Jesus and the crowd (6:22-35) there are four sayings of the crowd to Jesus 
(6:25, 28, 30, 34) and four responses by Jesus to the crowd (6:26, 29, 32, 35). This makes 
clear the initiative of the crowd and the responsive nature of Jesus’ sayings.” Details about 
the ‘being’ and ‘becoming’ aspects in the Greco-Roman world and its influence on the 
Johannine literature, refer to Kermode, 1986: 3-16. 

85 Jesus role as a teacher is affirmed through this addressing at the outset of this discourse. 

86 The crowd comes with ‘casual’ or ‘physical’ or ‘from below’ concerns and Jesus confronts 
them with ‘spiritual’ or ‘from above’ concerns. 

87 Wallace (1996: 405) points out the usage of ‘categorical plural’ in v. 26. Jesus’ responses 
from a ‘spiritual’ and ‘from above’ point of view intend to correct his interlocutors toward 
a transformed lifestyle. See Witherington, 1995: 155. 

88 Here Jesus reveals the hidden agenda of his followers. 

89 Which the Son of Man, on whom God the Father has set his seal, provides. Refer to 
Bartholomé, 2010: 114. 

go While discussing with the Jews/crowd, Jesus intends to reveal their unknowing and mis- 
understanding natures. 
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The section in vv. 30—40 is formed with the help of two questions of 
the crowd (vv. 30-31, 34) and two responses of Jesus (vv. 32-33, 35-40; 
cf. Bartholoma, 2010: 109-10). In v. 30, the crowd raises two queries using scrip- 
tural evidences.°! They state, “our ancestors ate the manna in the wilderness” 
(cf. v. 31; cf. Wallace, 1996: 649; Hylen, 2005: 43-6). The Jewish tendency of “sign 
seeking” (cf. v. 30) is severely criticized by Jesus through another formulaic Aphv 
duyv Aéyw duty saying (vv. 32-33; cf. Smith, 1999: 152).92 At the outset of the dia- 
logue, Jesus makes it clear that performing the works of God means believing in 
him (vv. 28-29) and thus draws the attention of his interlocutors toward himself 
(cf. Maniparampil, 2004: 254—-5).9% When his interlocutors quote from the oT 
and defend their position (v. 31b; Exo 16:4; Num 1:8; Neh 9:15; Psalm 78:24-25), 
Jesus quotes Isa 54:13 (cf. v. 45) to counter their argument (cf. Witherington, 
1995: 156; Gench, 2007: 42—3).9+ Culpepper (1983: 91-2; Watson, 2013: 304-15) 
says that, “The evangelist shows how the Jews’ refusal to believe reveals that 
in fact they have not understood the Torah, Moses, or the exodus. The misun- 
derstanding motif in John extends equally to Jesus’ words and the Torah.’ Jesus 
makes it explicit that his Father provides the true bread from heaven (v. 32b) 
and goes on describing the ‘bread from heaven’ (v. 33; cf. Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 
228).95 The crowd's response in v. 34 is not fashioned in the form of a ques- 
tion, but it has the force of a question.%® Jesus’ utterance in wv. 35-40 begins 
with a self-revelatory statement, "Eya cip 6 ketog tH Cwij¢ (v. 35a; cf. Maritz 
and Van Belle, 2006: 333-52), and that further establishes his eternal relation- 
ship with the Father (cf. vv. 35-40; cf. Ball, 1996: 77-9; Kermode, 1987: 453).9” 


91 Though the response of the crowd in v. 34 is not a question, it has all the features of 
a question. The following trends are important to notify: first, the general trend of the 
crowd to raise questions one after another and Jesus’ subsequent responses; and second, 
Jesus’ response in vv. 35—40 is reminiscent to answering a question. 

92 Wallace (1996: 582; cf. Bartholoma, 2010: 121) mentions the usage of ‘perfect of allegory’ 
in 6:32, dédwxev. He (1996: 581-2) says that, “The perfect tense can be used to refer to an 
OT event in such a way that the event is viewed in terms of its allegorical or applicational 
value. This usage is rare, though the author of Hebrews is particularly fond of it.’ 

93 The main emphasis is upon the reaction of the Jews to the teaching in which Jesus 
unfolded the significance of his mighty work. 

94 Smalley (1978: 10; cf. Bartholomä, 2010: 10-2; Menken, 1996: 47-65, 67-77) sees the 
manna of chap. 6 parallel to Exo 16:4. 

95 See Malina and Rohrbaugh, 1998: 129; Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:40—2; Wallace, 1996: 270-4. 

96 Jesus’ response in vv. 35-40 is fashioned in the form of an answer to a question (cf. 
wv. 26-27, 29, 32-33). 

97 Robertson (1932: 107; cf. Maritz and Van Belle, 2006: 333-52) states that, “He is the bread 
of life in two senses: it has life in itself, the living bread (51), and it gives life to others like 
the water of life, the tree of life.” 
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He reveals that those who come to him will never be hungry (v. 35b; cf. 4:34) 
and those who believe in him will never be thirsty (v. 35b; cf. 4:10; see Bultmann, 
1971: 219). Jesus further discloses, first, the crowd’s unbelieving nature (v. 36), 
second, the eternal guarantee of life through believing (v. 37; cf. Namita, 2000: 
125), third, his mission as the sent one from above (v. 38), fourth, the Father’s 
will to protect all those who come to him (v. 39), and fifth, the connection 
between believing and eternal life (cf. Smith, 1999: 154—5).98 Thus the dialogue 
reveals the contrasting world-views of Jesus and the crowd (v. 40). 

In wy. 41-59, another pair of questions arises from the Jews (vv. 42 and 
52) and a pair of corresponding responses from Jesus (vv. 43-51 and 53-58; 
cf. Bartholoma, 2010: 109-10). In v. 41, the narrator quotes a saying of Jesus 
(cf. vv. 35 and 38) as a reason for the Jews’ grumbling (éyéyyvGov) among them- 
selves (cf. Ball, 1996: 77-9; Kysar, 1997: 169). The Jews grumble among them- 
selves and pose a question concerning the identity of Jesus (v. 42a; cf. Sproston, 
1985: 77-97). They also advance a question by quoting Jesus’ own utterance in 
v. 42b. In his response to the Jews in wv. 43-51 Jesus emphasizes his relationship 
with the Father.99 

Jesus makes his points again clear by stating the following things: people are 
brought to him by the Father (v. 44), those who have heard and learned from 
the Father come to him (v. 45), only he has seen the Father (v. 46), and his Aunv 
duv Ayw duty statement (vv. 47—48).!0° He goes on to make a comparison 
between the forefathers who ate the bread and eventually died versus those 
who eat the bread from heaven and live (vv. 49-50). And finally he declares that 
his flesh is the living bread (v. 51; cf. Wallace, 1996: 347). The last question of the 
crowd and Jesus’ response are reported in wv. 52-58 (cf. Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 
239-44).!°! The crowd disputes among themselves by raising another ques- 
tion in v. 52b (cf. Menken, 1997: 183-204; Hakola, 2005: 158-76). In wv. 53-58, 
Jesus begins another Apny d&unv A€yw duty declaration and speaks in figurative 
language about the glorious Son of Man (cf. Bultmann, 1971: 224).!9? He points 


98 Wallace (1996: 468-9) observes the use of ‘emphatic negation subjunctive’ in v. 37. See the 
substantival use in v. 39. Wallace (1996: 621) says that, “This is an instance of a substantival 
participle functioning as a subjective gen. (‘this is what the one who sent me wills’).’ 

99 Maritz and Van Belle (2006: 340) say, “The bread from the dessert cannot prevent death 
(6:49-50, 58), while the bread from heaven that the Father gives, gives life (6:33, 35, 50). To 
receive the vitality of this bread, this bread must be eaten (6:50, 51, 58).’ 

100 Witherington (1995: 159) states that, “At v. 46 Jesus makes the claim that he has seen God, 
implying his origins in heaven.” 

101 Lee (1994: 129-30) sees a problem within the internal structure of John 6, especially by 
raising the question “Do vv. 52-59 (or 51b/c-58) belong in the discourse.” 

102 He declares that he is the bread of life and his peculiarity in relation to the manna. See 
Lee, 1994: 127. 
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out that eternal life is assured to people only by way of eating the flesh and 
drinking the blood of the Son of Man (cf. Lindars, 1992: 33-50, 153—66).103 His 
‘abiding language’ delineates the relational aspects among the Father, Son and 
the believer (vv. 56-57; cf. Smith, 1999: 159; Robertson, 1932: 112-3). Thus the 
antithetical nature of the dialogue is further revealed as the protagonist and 
his interlocutors discuss their concerns from two diverse world views (see 
Figure 37).104 

The form of the dialogue (i.e., vv. 25b-58) can be assessed on the basis 
of the literary dynamisms within the text (cf. Chandler, 2002/2007: 189).!05 


Crowds’ /Jews’ Questions Jesus’ Answers 

v. 25b (4 words) vv. 26-27 (46 words) 
v. 28 (8 words) v. 29 (12 words) 

vv. 30-31 (31 words) vv. 32-33 (42 words) 
v. 34 (7 words) vv. 35-40 (121 words) 
v. 42 (23 words) vv. 43-51 (144 words) 
v. 52 (9 words) vv. 53-58 (115 words) 
Total: 82 words Total: 480 words 


FIGURE 37 The word count of the utterances of Jesus and the Jews in 6:22-59. 


103 Refer to Keener, 2003: 690; Menken, 1997: 183-204; Counet, 2000: 203-38; Barrett, 1982: 
37-49. 

104 Borgen (1997: 100; cf. Beutler, 1997: 122-7; Bartholoma, 2010: 109) says about the devel- 
opment of the exchange as follows: “This section, John 6:28-59, consists of a dialogue 
between ‘they, that is, the crowd (vv. 28, 30, 34) and Jesus (vv. 29, 32, 35) which results in 
reactions among the Jews (vv. 41, 52) followed by comments and answers given by Jesus 
(wv. 43, 53)” 

105 For the specific features of Johannine dialogues, refer to Hartenstein, 2007: 214-7; Zink, 
1996: 125-40. 
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An extended inclusio is formed between v. 24 and v. 59 by placing the name 
Capernaum at the beginning and at the end of the narrative, and by estab- 
lishing the idea from separation to reunion (cf. vv. 22-24; cf. Quast, 1991/1996: 
53). The extended narrative places the third exchange (i.e., vv. 22-71) in closer 
affinity with the previous sign exchanges (vv. 1-15, 16—21).!°6 In the gospel, 
bringing together and reuniting are important aspects to develop dialogical 
interactions. Dodd (1960: 333-45; cf. Elam, 1980: 135-207) sees the entire nar- 
rative from a dramatic point of view.!©’ The ‘entry’ and ‘exit’ of the characters 
on stage are pictured with dialogical and dramatic intentions.!°* The dramatic 
techniques used in the episode, such as shattering of Moses-centeredness 
(v. 32; cf. Hylen, 2005: 43-52), calling the attention of the crowd to the protago- 
nist (vv. 35-40), and believing-and-unbelieving conflict (vv. 28—29, 36, 40), gen- 
erate suspense in the reader (cf. Kurichianil, 2010: 34—6).!9° The vertical focus 
(6 xataBatvwv ¿x Tod odpavod; vv. 33, 38, 41, 42, 50, 51, 58) of the narrative reveals 
the unusual nature of the dialogue." The dialogue in wv. 25-59 distinguishes a 
sharp conflict between two worldviews, ‘the world from above’ and ‘the world 
from below’ (cf. Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 228). The attempt of Jesus’ interlocutors 
to unveil his human origin does not achieve any result (vv. 41-42). Bailey and 
Broek (1992: 172) comment that, “The speech in John reveals a speaker explic- 
itly aware of his divine nature and mission... that this discourse, cast as the 
revelatory speech of Jesus as divine Son, reflects the confessional and homi- 
letical language of the Johannine community." The first part of the discourse 
(vv. 32-48) is a midrashic paraphrase on the words of scripture (i.e., "Aptov 
¿x Tod odpavod edwxev adtoic)."* The latter part (vv. 49-58) continues to use 
expressions similar to the previous one, but denotes attention to a midrashic 


106 The operation or performance of 6:22—71 is peculiar in several respects. It is mostly a dis- 
course or a speech of Jesus arranged in the form of a tri-tier dialogue. 

107 Cf. Brant, 2004: 149-58; Windisch, 1993: 25-64; Muilenburg, 1993: 65-76; MacRae, 1993: 
103-13. 

108 See Brant, 2004: 149-50; Hitchcock, 1923/1993: 15-24. 

109 According to Glasson (1963: 45; cf. Wead, 1970: 84), “The sixth chapter of John supplies 
one of the clearest examples of the importance of the wilderness imagery, and it need not 
detain us long. After the feeding of the five thousand we are in effect told that the people 
recognized in Jesus the second Moses.” 

110 Bailey and Broek (1992: 172) say that, “Johannine discourse sections display a more sus- 
tained and unified character, presenting extended dialogues and monologues as literary 
wholes.” 

111 Wead (1970: 83) points out that, “The irony of the question regarding the parents of Jesus 
points us to the heavenly origin.” 

112 Refer to Press, 2007. 
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commentary particularly on the word gayetv (cf. Quast, 1991/1996: 55; Van 
der Watt, 2007b, 186-200)."'3 The discourse, thus, is formed with the help of 
repeated play of words. The narrator of the episode takes every initiative to 
prove the vertical focus of the dialogue. At the same time he sustains the hori- 
zontal features. 

The repeated show of crowd's cimov (vv. 25, 28, 30, 34) and Jesus’ etzev 
(vv. 26, 29, 32, 35) reveals the extensive dialogical nature of the section." At 
first glance vv. 22-59 seems like an ‘ordinary discourse’; but a careful look at 
the questioning nature of the crowd (at vv. 25, 28 and 30) and Jesus’ answers 
(ànexpiðn; vv. 26 and 29) suggest a question and answer format. As Moloney 
(1998: 207) says, “The rhythm of question and answer determines its shape.” 
The continuous process of challenge and riposte begins with the crowd’s 
first claim in the form of a question (v. 25b), then Jesus’ challenge (v. 26) and 
finally, the crowd’s weakest of ripostes (v. 28; cf. Neyrey, 2007: 121-30). These 
kinds of claims/questions, challenges and ripostes are continuous phenom- 
ena within the question and answer dialogue. The question and answer dia- 
logue establishes arguments through metaphorical language (cf. Bultmann, 
1971: 224—7)."5 In the narrative, the will of the Father is at the centre of Jesus’ 
arguments (vv. 38-40). Another important feature of the sub-exchange is the 
use of multiple layers of literary sub-forms. Mlakuzhyil (1987: 2) finds several 
literary criteria, dramatic techniques, and structural patterns within the larger 
body of the gospel, and wv. 22-71 is not an exception." The narrator employs 
literary devices such as synonymous parallelism (vv. 35, 55; cf. Malina and 
Rohrbaugh, 1998: 134), antithetical parallelism (v. 27), agency language (v. 27; 
cf. Witherington, 1995: 155), misunderstanding (v. 34; cf. Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 
239), eucharistic language (vv. 23, 52-8; cf. Meeks, 1972: 44-72; Quast, 1991/1996: 
55), recollection language (bread discourse is closely knitted together with the 


113 Anderson (1996: 133) views 6:5-58 as an apologetical piece which is meant to counter 
the emerging institutional sacramentalism of the mainstream church (cf. Malina and 
Rohrbaugh, 1998: 135-6). Thus the specific portrayal of the narrative reveals a phenom- 
enon of linguistic hybridity. 

114 Dodd (1960: 334) is of the opinion that, “It [6:25-59] takes the form of a sustained dia- 
logue between Jesus and the crowd who, having partaken of the feast of loaves and fishes, 
having followed him from the spot where the feeding took place.” 

115 Wead (1970: 83; cf. Borgen, 1965) says, “The discourse on the bread of life is built upon the 
elaborate use of metaphor.” 

116 Borgen (1965; cf. Blomberg, 2001: 127; Talbert, 1992: 135-6) has demonstrated that the bulk 
of material in vv. 31-58 forms a unity following the Jewish rhetorical and literary form 
known as a proem Midrash. 
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sign at wv. 1-15), bread symbolism (cf. Strachan, 1941: 186-96; Culpepper, 1983: 
196—7),"8 contrasting language (vv. 27, 32-3, 49-51, 58),"9 irony (cf. vv. 35, 42; 
cf. Duke, 1985: 48, 54, 64-5, 69; Chatman, 1978: 229), repetitive language,!*° Aunv 
dun Agyw úuî formulae (vv. 32, 47, 53; cf. Blomberg, 2001: 123-4), shock effect 
(vv. 52-9), and Eyo ciui sayings (vv. 35, 41, 48, 51; cf. Ball, 1996: 77-80, 156-8; 
Namita, 2000: 39—41) within the sub-section.!* Through all these the reader is 
further informed the dramatic and literary quality of the text. 

Until now most of the dialogues were presented at the individual levels 
(1:35-2:11; 31-21; 4:1-26; 4:46-54; 5:11-15; 6:1-14). But hereafter the narrator 
includes some of the important group dialogues (6:25-8:59; cf. Namita, 2000: 
124-5). In majority of the cases, Jesus is placed over against the individuals 
and the groups. The phenomenon of inter-textuality is one of the striking fea- 
tures in the current exchange (cf. Culpepper, 1983: 196).!24 Borgen (1965: 28-58; 
cf. Hagerland, 2003: 319-20) considers John 6:31-58 as a homily introduced 
by the scripture quotation in 6:31.!25 This is followed by a two-part explica- 
tion in 6:32-48 and 6:49-57, in which central concepts of the quotation recur 
and are interpreted, and a concluding summary in 6:58, which again echoes 
the introduction. Though vv. 31-58 has all the characteristics of a homily 


117 Resseguie (2005: 52-54) considers it as ‘type-scenes.’ 

118 Namita (2000: 125; cf. Beardslee, 1970: u; Ramsey, 1957: 123-4; Hakola, 2005: 166-9; Lee, 
1994: 126-60) says that, “The dialogue takes them [i.e., the crowd/Jews] to the revelation 
of a mystery beyond the earthly presence of Jesus in flesh.” 

119 Ridderbos (1987/1997: 224; also see 235; Barrett, 1982: 98-115; Hakola, 2005: 163-5) says 
that, “Over against . . . intense focus on the food that perishes (cf. Isa 55:2; as elsewhere on 
earthly riches, cf. Matthew 6:19 onward), Jesus now poses as an absolute contrast—and 
hence in the manner of masal—labour for the bread that endures to eternal life.” 

120 Cf. Wead, 1970: 85. 

121 The utterance about the eating of Jesus’ flesh created a ‘shock effect’ in the minds of the 
crowd/Jews. The shock element was also a well-known rhetorical effect used in ancient 
times. For instance, the Sophist writings of Philostratus, Vit. Soph 2.29.621. 

122 For more details about the usage of diverse linguistic phenomena, refer to Louw, 1992: 
17-30. 

123 With exception to the Jews in 216-20 and 5:16-47 and to the disciples in 4:27-38 and 
6:16-21. 

124 Schnackenburg (1980: 2:44; cf. Gench, 2007: 41-43) says that, “The Exodus typology linked 
the gift of manna and water from the rock, and it is probable that John has this connec- 
tion in mind, as the midrash itself (cf. on 52) and 7:37 imply.’ 

125 Refer to Attridge, 2002: 9; Keener, 2003: 679; Lindars, 1972: 249-53; Borgen, 1965. 

126 Hylen (2005: 52) says that, “The term ‘echo’ is... used to describe a relationship between 
texts. A standard definition of echo distinguishes it from allusion based on the degree of 
the author's conscious attention in evoking another text.” 
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(or discourse), its overall development is in the form of a question and answer 
dialogue (cf. Ellis, 1984: 7). Stibbe (1993: 85) states that, “The form of the speech 
material is one favoured by John throughout the gospel. It is essentially the 
interrogation-response form....Within this basic form, John has also made 
use of the homiletic techniques of first-century Rabbinic Judaism.”!?’ Stibbe’s 
proposition proves its argument as we expound the text. Though the first sub- 
exchange shows tenets of various sub-forms and literary devices, the question 
and answer development remains as its overarching tenet. All other forms are 
intertwined within this fundamental framework. 

The dialogue at vv. 22-59 functions at several levels (cf. Collins, 1986: 6-7). 
The impromptu beginning of the dialogue in v. 25b complements a natu- 
ral outlook for the exchange. The dialogue develops in an architectural and 
religious setting as the narrator mentions the synagogue context (vv. 24, 59) 
and the approaching Passover (v. 4; cf. Asiedu-Peprah, 2001: 45).!28 As the 
usual Johannine trend, the dialogue is outlined with the help of various lit- 
erary forms and features.!29 Wead (1970: 86) observes the characteristic fea- 
ture of Jesus’ speech movement between the literal and the figurative.!9° The 
dialogue functions at the didactic, kerygmatic and confessional levels (cf. 
Brown, 1960: 273).!%! At the extended level, it directs the reader toward the 
‘hour’ and the ‘lifting up’ of the Son of Man. The peculiar natures of the dia- 
logue in vv. 41-51 (i.e., a complaint to response) and in vv. 52-59 (i.e., dispute 
to resolution) are noticeable. As usual, belief and unbelief conflict is at the 
heart of the dialogue.!8? Jesus’ emphasis on belief (vv. 29, 35, 36, 40, 47) and his 
interlocutors’ continuous questioning (vv. 25b, 28, 30-31, 34, 42, 52) and 


127 Many scholars now show how 6:25-51 reveals marked similarities with the homilies in 
Philo and Palestinian midrashim. 

128 Also the mention about the coming of the Passover in the beginning (6:4) provides reli- 
gious coloring for the episode. 

129 The narrator’s emphasis on the theme of ‘believing’ has to be considered as an important 
feature of the dialogue. He views and master plan everything from the angle of ‘belief. It 
works well not only at the immediate context of his readers but also at the eternal per- 
spective of the gospel. 

130 Here Wead attempts to see the way Jesus’ talk develops from literal to figurative and vice 
versa in the discourse. 

131 It also suggests clarification, leads the readers to belief, shows revelatory tenets, exem- 
plifies vertical and horizontal features, and moves both analeptically and proleptically 
within the larger framework of the narrative. 

132 As Malina and Rohrbaugh (1998: 130; cf. Painter, 1993: 270) state, “Believing ‘into’ is a char- 
acteristic Johannine idiom.” 
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misunderstanding (vv. 34, 42, 52) provide ample evidences for that.!33 The 
entire dialogue can be recapitulated around two utterances of Jesus, i.e., 
believing is doing the work of God (v. 29) and I am the bread of life (vv. 35, 48).134 

The question-and-answer format of the dialogue maintains all the qualities 
of a rhetorical and dramatic discourse (cf. Bowles, 2010: 7-29). The engage- 
ment of the interlocutors with one another provides all the features of a 
direct-talk (cf. Morris, 1995: 315-37). When the crowd/Jews come up with their 
questions mostly out of their lack of knowledge and misunderstanding (cf. vv. 
25b, 28, 30-31, 34, 42, 52), Jesus approaches them from the eternal life perspec- 
tive (cf. vv. 26-27, 29, 32-33, 35-40, 43-51, 53-58; see Dodd, 1960: 338-9). In all 
these, Jesus’ nature as one ‘from above’ is revealed in contrast to his interlocu- 


tors’ nature ‘from below. This ‘from above’ and ‘from below’ contrast lays at 
the foundation of the duels. Jesus’ Aphv uv AEyw úpîv formula (cf. 26a, 32a, 
47, 43a) affirms the veracity of his utterances (cf. Blomberg, 2001: 123). This 
formula helps the reader be aware of the way Jesus counters the false under- 
standing of the crowd/Jews (cf. vv. 26-27).!85 Its analeptical and thematic 
resemblances with 61-21, in the immediate context, and with 41-42, in the 
larger context, function at the macro-level of the narrative (cf. Funk, 1988: 133- 
62). The narrator conveys the message that the provider of the literal bread 
himself (cf. vv. 1-15) is the bread of life (vv. 25-58). This self-revelatory aspect 
of Jesus is rhetorical from the reader's point of view (vv. 35, 48; cf. Funk, 1988: 
11-8; Green, 2003: 37—66). 

The Eucharistic concepts like ‘eating the flesh’ (cf. vv. 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 
58), ‘drinking his blood’ (vv. 53, 54, 55, 56; cf. Harrill, 2008: 133-58) and ‘abid- 
ing in him’ (v. 56) establish a strong bond between Jesus and the believer 
(cf. Dunn, 1971: 328-38; Van der Watt, 2007b, 186—200).!8° The narrator’s style 
of describing Eucharistic Christology from the mouth of Jesus is discernible 


133 Morris (1995: 336) says about v. 56 as follows: “the closest possible relationship so that the 
eater is in Christ and Christ is in the eater. The thought of abiding is a prominent one in 
John. It reminds us that the believer enters no contemporary state, but a permanent one, 
with fellowship with the Lord as the predominant note.” 

134 Cf. Brown, 1960: 273; Beasley-Murray, 1987: 91; Blomberg, 2001: 123. 

135 Blomberg (2001: 123) points out that, “the grain of John’s redactional emphases, is intro- 
duced with the double-‘Amen’ formula, and remains somewhat cryptic, all speak for its 
authenticity.” 

136 Johannine sacramentalism is highlighted through the expressions “eating the flesh of the 
Son of Man... drinking his blood” and “Jesus’ flesh is the food and blood is the drink” 
(vv. 53-58; cf. Carson, 1991: 294-9). 
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(vv. 53-58).!9” It helps the reader understand the Eucharistic perspective of the 
Johannine community.!°8 Jesus’ role as an agent of fulfillment and his supe- 
riority over Moses (vv. 32-33, 35, 45, 49-50, 53-58) and manna (vv. 31, 49, 58) 
are resultant in several ways. An attempt to interlock Jewish theology with 
the newly formed Christian faith is comprehensible within the exchange.'89 
Jesus corrects the wrong notion of his listeners’ understanding by framing the 
expression “not Moses, but the Father” (v. 32).!4° In the process of doing that he 
broaches Mosaic and prophetic traditions (vv. 31, 32-33, 45-51). The objec- 
tive of the narrator is to set Jesus apart as an ‘authoritative, ‘interactive’ and 
‘superior’ personality in comparison to the rest of the interlocutors (cf. Moore, 
1989: 25—40).!4? Jesus is standing firm for a ‘believing’ community and hence 
issues a strong challenge to the majority culture.!43 This pericope and its dia- 
logue are turning points in Jesus’ public ministry in Galilee as the following 
episode reveals (cf. Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 244). 


Second Sub-Exchange (6:60—66) 
The second sub-exchange (vv. 60-66) begins with a transitional conjunction 
(i.e., odv, cf. Wallace, 1996: 674). Though the dialogue continues in the same 
setting, the interlocutors of Jesus change.'44 The content of the dialogue 
is restricted to three utterance units, one relating to the disciples (v. 6ob; 
cf. Neyrey, 2007: 131) and two relating to Jesus (vv. 61b—64a, 65). The first 


137 According to Keener (2003: 663; cf. Stibbe, 1993: 86), “more than with some of the previ- 
ous narratives, the discourse that follows the feeding of the five thousand interprets and 
applies it, bringing out the christological meaning of the event.’ 

138 Smith (1984: 182) is of the view that, “the discourses and dialogues of the first half of the 
gospel concentrate upon the question of Jesus’ identity and role. Just as a fixation upon 
the Christological question fits the proposed church-synagogue milieu.” 

139 Dodd (1960: 335) says that, “The dialogue is here based upon well-attested Jewish beliefs, 
or speculations, about manna.” 

140 See Exo 16:4; Psalms 78:24; 105:40; Neh 9:15; Wis 16:20; cf. Moloney, 1998: 212. 

141 According to Smith (1984: 176; also refer 179), “Jesus is certainly designated a teacher in 
John, yet his teaching is not, and by its nature could not be, understood by his interlocu- 
tors. It is a teaching which can, however, be understood by the Christian reader.” 

142 Conway (2002: 479-95) tries to see the gospel as a ‘production’ of the Johannine 
community. 

143 Robbins (1996: 23) says that, “Through the center of a text is an imaginary ‘rhetorical’ line 
between the author and the reader.” Cf. Van der Watt, 2007b, 186-200; Booth, 1961: 149-65. 

144 Hence, vv. 60-66 has to be treated in relation to vv. 22-59. While Jesus’ interlocutors in 
vv. 22—59 are the crowd/Jews, his interlocutors in wv. 60—66 are the disciples. 
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and second sub-exchanges (vv. 22-59, 60-66) can be connected by link- 
ing the expressions diddcxwv (v. 59) and 6 Aóyoç (v. 60).!45 Painter (1993: 281; 
cf. Robertson, 1932: 13-4) says, “Now it is a large number (oMoi) of dis- 
ciples who find Jesus’ word hard (ZxAnpdg ¿otv ó Adyos), and are scandal- 
ized (oxavdarilet) by it, so that it causes them to murmur (yoyybGovatv), and 
ultimately to defect, 6:60—61, 66”.'46 The question raised by the disciples in 
v. 6o reflects their discontentment with the teaching of Jesus (i.e., vv. 25-58; 
cf. Namita, 2000: 125). The narrator frames the question of the disciples as a 
complaint (yoyytovaw) since they accuse Jesus for his difficult teaching (v. 60; 
cf. Strachan, 1941: 196; Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 245).!*” Bruce (1983: 162) says that, 
“His [Jesus’] language was hard to take not merely because it was difficult to 
grasp but because they found it offensive.” As a response to them Jesus lays out 
two questions and then gives an answer by narrating the fact (vv. 61b—64a). The 
two questions he raised are: “Does this offend you?” (v. 61b) and “Then what 
if you were to see the Son of Man ascending to where he was before?” (v. 62; 
cf. Robertson, 1932: 113).!48 While his disciples consider the teaching that he had 
already laid down (vv. 25-58) as difficult and offensive (vv. 60, 61b), Jesus sur- 
prises them with another difficult question (v. 62; cf. Quast, 1991/1996: 56). This 
makes the situation more scandalizing. In the latter half of his first response 
(i.e., vv. 63-64a), Jesus distinguishes between “the Spirit that gives life” and 
“the flesh that is useless” and makes the connection between the words that 
are already spoken to them in vv. 25-58.!*9 Also he states that some among the 
disciples are unbelieving (ot y) mtotevovtec) and hence they are people of flesh 


145 Neyrey (2007: 131; cf. Carson, 1991: 299; Painter, 1993: 281-2) says that, “In addition to mem- 
bers of the synagogue, some of ‘his disciples’ eventually reject Jesus’ claims and teaching. 
In what seems to be a pun on the ‘bread’ motif, they say, ‘this teaching is stale’ and there- 
fore hard to chew and eat (6:60).” 

146 Beasley-Murray (1987: 96; cf. Witherington, 1995: 160) is views that, “The teaching of the 
discourse is declared to be ‘impossible, not only by Jewish opponents and spectators but 
also by disciples of Jesus, who share in the general ‘grumbling.’ ” Robertson (1932: 113) says 
that, “Old adjective, rough, harsh, dried hard (from skell, to dry), probably the last saying 
of Jesus that he was the bread of life come down from heaven and they were to eat him.” 

147 See Stibbe, 1993: 87; Blomberg, 2001: 128; Barrett, 1978: 303; Newman and Nida, 1980: 212-6; 
Painter, 1993: 281-2. 

148 Painter (1993: 281) states that, “Evidently what scandalized the disciples was Jesus’ dis- 
course (6:53-58) about eating his (or the Son of Man’s) flesh and drinking his blood.” 

149 Schnackenburg (1980: 2:73) says that, ‘Jesus’ words (phata) are simply his revelatory dis- 
course (Adyoc) considered in its individual statements; the two terms are interchangeable 
(cf. 12:48a with 12:48b, 17:6 with 17:8).” 
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(h o&p6&, cf. Lee, 1994: 136; Smith, 1999: 162).1°° Jesus’ attempt to join themes like 
Oyjpata, mvedua, Cwy, and moti over against odpé is a noticeable factor here. 

As Jesus develops his response, the narrator puts a pause in v. 64b and then 
continues the response in v. 65 (cf. Namita, 2000: 125). In v. 64b, the narrator 
attempts three important things: first, he reframes one of his earlier narrative 
comments in 2:24-25 (cf. 6:34b; cf. Painter, 1993: 254); second, he reempha- 
sizes Jesus’ utterance in v. 64a about the distinction between ‘believing’ and 
‘unbelieving’ (cf. Dodd, 1960: 341-3); and third, he differentiates the one who is 
going to betray (napadwowv) from the larger body of unbelieving (cf. Ridderbos, 
1987/1997: 248).!5! Carson (1991: 302; cf. Wallace, 1996: 614) makes the following 
observation, “The pattern of unbelief came as no surprise to Jesus. He knew 
from the beginning not only who did not believe but also the supreme example 
of unbelief, the betrayer himself.”52 Jesus’ final utterance (v. 65; cf. vv. 37, 39, 
40, 44a, 45) in the second sub-exchange reaffirms the relationship among the 
Father, Son and the believer.!5? The narrator concludes the dialogue of the sec- 
ond sub-exchange with a narrative note in v. 66 (cf. Strachan, 1941: 197; Talbert, 
1992: 141).!54 He reports the following two things: first, “because of this many of 
his disciples turned back”; and second, they “no longer went about with him” 
(cf. Smith, 1999: 163). The dialogue develops dramatically as the attitude of the 
disciples (v. 60a) turns to be a complaint (v. 61), as Jesus is aware of their com- 
plaint (v. 61), and as his knowledge about them from the very first is confirmed 
(v. 64b; cf. Robertson, 1932: 13-5; Elam, 1980: 135-207). The central content of 
this dialogue is Jesus’ reaffirmation of his words over against the unbelieving 
nature of the disciples (vv. 63-64). 


150 Kysar (1997: 178; cf. Namita, 2000: 125) states that, “That Jesus knows who will not believe 
(v. 64b) suggests his foreknowledge.” 

151 Refer to Resseguie, 2005: 159. 

152 John means either ‘from the beginning’ of Jesus’ ministry or possibly, as in 11, ‘from the 
beginning’ absolutely. According to Kysar (1997: 178; cf. Carson, 1991: 302), “In 1:1 v dey} 
implies that ‘the first’ is the mysterious beginnings of reality. And the possibilities of some 
divine determination rooted in eternity menace the reader.” 

153 Moloney (1998: 228) says that, “The relationship between Jesus and the disciples is crucial, 
but the initiative of God is the ultimate explanation for the disciple who comes believ- 
ingly to Jesus and never turns away (v. 65).” 

154 Quast (1991/1996: 56; cf. Wallace, 1996: 658) says that, “Finally the disciples make their 
choices. John 6:66 describes the actual division of the group of disciples which began 
with the questioning in v. 60 and was made explicit in v. 64. Many disciples could no lon- 
ger follow him.” 
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The form of the dialogue can be determined on the basis of the following 
details.!55 The dialogue is formed in the combined efforts of both the narrator 
and the interlocutors (cf. Powell, 1990: 1-21). While the discourse section in 
vv. 25-58 remains as the central section of the larger episode, vv. 60-66 
and 67-71 remain as appendices (i.e., vv. 60-66 and 67-71) attached to the 
central section.!56 The utterance units of the interlocutors may not make sense 
without the narrative comments.!5” The words, actions, and movements of 
the interlocutors (i-e., Jesus and the disciples), along with the comments of 
the narrator, are important component parts at vv. 60-66 (cf. Windisch, 1993: 
25-64; Chatman, 1978: 15-42). The sub-exchange is made up of the disciples’ 
elav (v. 60), Jesus’ etmev (v. 61) and 2Aeyev (v. 65), and the narrator's descriptive 
statements (vv. 60a, 61a, 64b, 66; cf. Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 244-8). The sequen- 
tial arrangement of the exchange, as a narrative, utterance, narrative, and utter- 
ance format, is a characteristic Johannine phenomenon (see Figure 38). 

In vv. 60-66, the disciples convey a complaint at the beginning (v. 60b).158 It 
sustains both the features of a surprise question and a community interaction. 


C Transitional Narrative (vv. 59-60a) N 


<a Disciples’ first utterance (v. 60b) pe 


Narrative description (v. 61a) 


< C Jesus’ first utterance (vv. 61b-64a) 


Narrative description (vv. 64b-65a) 


< Jesus’ second utterance (v. 65b) D> 


C Concluding Narrative (v. 66) J 


V 


FIGURE 38 The development of utterances and narratives in 6:59-66. 


155 Moloney (1998: 227) says that, “The form of a discourse (i.e., vv. 25-58) disappears as a 
twofold response to Jesus’ words (i.e., vv. 60-66, 67-71) is recorded.” 

156 Dodd (1960: 343; cf. Bruce, 1983: 162) says that, “The dramatic situation... has full sym- 
bolic value. The multitude is ‘scandalized’ The twelve alone remain faithful.” 

157 In wv. 60-66, the narrator is travelling along with the characters and supplements the 
dialogue with his narrative comments (see vv. 61, 64b, 66). 

158 Brant (2004: 106) says that, “form of conflict generated by the ambiguity of reference 
comes in statements and questions that challenge the fit of Jesus’ language to the world 
of his dialogue partners’ (e.g., 6:60). 
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In his response (vv. 61b—64), first of all, Jesus speaks through counter 
question(s) (vv. 61b-62; cf. Schneke, 1997: 208).!59 His response is formatted 
by the help of devices like antithetical parallelism, spirit and flesh dualism 
(cf. Smith, 1999: 162), figurative language (cf. Bruce, 1983: 162) and a contrast/ 
belief-centric speech (cf. 61b—64). His second utterance unit in v. 65 has ele- 
ments of caution, affirmation, analepsis and repetition (cf. Robertson, 1932: 
113-5).!©° The disciples’ question in v. 6ob is based on what they had already 
heard from the mouth of Jesus (i.e., vv. 25b—58). While Jesus’ first response in 
vv. 61b—64a could be an attempt to surprise his interlocutors, his second utter- 
ance in v. 65 is a restatement of some of his former utterances (cf. Keener, 2003: 
693-5). While Painter (1993: 281-2; cf. Brant, 2004: 122) considers the entire sec- 
tion (vv. 60-66) as a ‘rejection by the disciples; Moloney (1998: 228; cf. Brant, 
2004: 170) considers it as a ‘high rhetoric’ of the evangelist! 

The dialogue shows tenets of opposition (i.e., countering Jesus’ teaching; 
v. 60b; cf. vv. 25b-58), complaint (v. 61a; cf. Smith, 1999: 161), offensive-talk 
(v. 61b), dualistic tendencies (v. 63), betrayal (v. 64b) and backsliding (v. 66).16? 
Jesus’ mention of the ascension of the Son of Man, his emphasis on believing 
in him, and his separation of the spiritual from the fleshly make this present 
teaching even harder for his interlocutors (v. 62).!©3 The narrator begins to dis- 
close the character of Judas the ‘betrayer’ (cf. Culpepper, 1983: 124). Resseguie 
(2005: 159; cf. Stibbe, 1994: 32-53) says that, ‘Judas’ conflicting traits reflect his 
conflicting loyalties....By portending the struggle between light and dark- 
ness, Judas is more a function of the plot than a character in his own right.” 


159 Keener (2003: 693) views that, “In the context of John’s Gospel, Jesus’ knowledge of their 
murmuring (6:61; cf. Mark 2:8) confirms his identity (cf. 6:15, 64; 2:25) . . . Jesus warns these 
halfhearted disciples against ‘stumbling’ (6:61), which refers to ‘falling away’ from faith 
in him.” 

160 Schneke (1997: 209) says that, “The o&p% of 6:63 cannot differ greatly from that of 6:51, 53 
onward, even it is only here that cd is placed in antithetical contrast to mvedpa. This 
antithesis is still comparable to that of 6:27a.” 

161 Lee (1994: 136; cf. Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:70) says that, “The departure of many in v. 66 
confirms Jesus’ supernatural knowledge of the disciples’ rejection (vv. 64-65)” Moloney 
(1998: 228; cf. Brant, 2004: 170; Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:71) says that, ‘Jesus’ unfinished 
question, ‘What if you were to see the Son of Man ascending where he was before?’ (v. 
62), is high rhetoric.” 

162 These are antagonistic tendencies for the sake of the smooth functioning of the drama. 
Cf. Keener, 2003: 693. 

163 Painter (1993: 282) says that, “it was the words of 6:53-58 that scandalized the many dis- 
ciples and this scandal was not removed by the provoking words of 6:62-63. It was this 
provocation which led to the apostasy of the ‘many disciples, 6:66.” 
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All the above tenets show the antithetical form of the dialogue. The dialogue 
progresses with the help of disciples’ surprise question (v. 60b), Jesus’ counter- 
questions and dualistic/contrasting utterances, and his establishment of the 
relationship among the Father, Son, and the believer.'6* The dialogue is divisive 
as it sharply divides between believing and unbelieving and between spiritual 
and fleshly (cf. Counet, 2000: 203-38). The proleptic nature of the dialogue is 
obvious from the utterance of Jesus (vv. 61b—64a) and the narrative description 
(v. 64b) concerning Judas’ betrayal.165 

The dialogue functions in several ways as follows: first, vv. 60—66 is an exten- 
sion of the first sub-exchange (vv. 25b-58) and explains how the disciples have 
responded to Jesus’ teaching; second, it reveals Jesus’ descent from above and the 
expected ascension to the Father (v. 62; cf. Maniparampil, 2004: 262);!6 third, 
the dialogue helps the reader to understand the sharp distinction between 
the believing and the unbelieving and between the spiritual and the fleshly 
(vv. 62-64; cf. Counet, 2000: 203—38);!®” fourth, it reaffirms the continual relation 
between the Father, Son and the believer. The dramatic nature of the dialogue 
is evident through the decision-making aspect of his disciples, i.e., either to 
continue with or to leave away from Jesus (v. 66; cf. Elam, 1980: 135-207); fifth, 
(analeptically) Jesus’ former instruction (i.e., vv. 25b—58) branded as a “difficult 
teaching” prompted the disciples to show their offensive views, complaints, 
unbelieving character, betrayal and even turning back (cf. Schnackenburg, 
1980: 2:70-4);!68 sixth, (proleptically) it points toward the betrayal and 
ascension/lifting up of Jesus;!6 and seventh, the dialogue is instrumental 
in developing themes like difficult teaching, ascension of the Son of Man, 
revealing and redeeming (cf. Beasley-Murray, 1987: 96), spirit that gives life, 


164 The ‘from above’ and ‘from below’ vertical nature of the drama is strengthened by way of 
all these component parts. 

165 Ridderbos (1987/1997: 248) says that, “This says something both about Jesus’ knowledge 
of people and about the outcome of his life. It is clear, nowhere more than here, that the 
cross has a dominant place in the Fourth Gospel.” 

166 Carson (1991: 302) says that, “The connection between v. 63 and vv. 61-62 is now clear. 
Already Jesus is establishing the link between his own ascension/glorification (v. 62) and 
the coming of the Spirit (v. 63; cf. 7:37-39)” 

167 Lee (1994: 136) says that the main purpose of wv. 60-71 is to show people's faith response 
to the revelation. 

168 It also helps the reader to understand the clues that Jesus’ teaching in wv. 25b-58 is sim- 
pler than his current teaching (v. 62). Moreover, his final statement in v. 65 is a reproduc- 
tion of several utterance-units in wv. 25-58. 

169 While Jesus make an implicit reference about his betrayer Judas (v. 64a), the narrator 
makes it explicit (v. 64b). 
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flesh is useless, spoken words of Jesus, unbelieving, relationship of the Father, 
Son, and the believer, and division among the disciples.!”° The narrator also 
adds themes like Jesus’ knowledge about unbelieving, betrayal by Judas, and 
disciples’ turning back (cf. Stibbe, 1994: 32-53). This dialogue, thus, functions 
as a creative, dramatic and persuasive literary piece (cf. Hitchcock, 1993: 15-24). 


Third Sub-Exchange (6:67-71) 
In vv. 67-71, another dialogue develops between Jesus and the Twelve 
(Swdexa).!7! The context of the dialogue is the situation of the ‘turning back’ 
of the larger body of disciples (v. 66; cf. Maniparampil, 2004: 262).!”2 This situ- 
ation of unrecognition and rejection by both the Jews and the larger body of 
disciples prompts Jesus to take initiative for another dialogue with the inner 
circle, the Twelve (cf. v. 67a).!”3 Until the climax of the second sub-exchange 
(i.e., v. 66) the Twelve followed Jesus as passive observers; but now they are 
the focus of Jesus’ interaction (cf. Culpepper, 1983: 115—25).!”4 The expression 
ov connects the third sub-exchange both with the previous sub-exchange 
(i.e., vv. 60-66) and with the entire episode, especially with the extended third 
exchange (vv. 22—71). The usage xai in the question (i.e., v. 67) connects the 
third sub-exchange with the previous dialogues.!”5 That means, the setting of 
the third sub-exchange is as same as that of the previous two sub-exchanges, 
i.e., the synagogue at Capernaum (wv. 24, 59).!”° There are three utterance units 


170 Lee (1994: 136) says that, “Jesus reveals more fully the meaning of o&p% in the unusual 
construction of v. 62, referring to himself in the role of Son of Man.” 

171 There are only two places in the FG where this group of disciples is mentioned, here and 
in the description of Thomas as ‘one of the Twelve’ (20:24). See Moloney, 1998: 231; Malina 
and Rohrbaugh, 1998: 138. 

172 In an ‘honor and shame’ centered society, the ‘turning away’ of the disciples from a 
teacher affects the status of the teacher. Jesus’ dialogue with the nucleus group in 
vv. 67-71 has to be looked at from this specific context. 

173 Bennema (2009: 123) says that, “when there is a sifting of Jesus’ disciples (6:60—66), Jesus 
asks the Twelve whether they also want to quit, to which Peter, as the spokesperson for 
the Twelve, affirms that Jesus is worth following (6:67—69).” 

174 Dodd (1960: 343) says that, “The twelve alone remain faithful. This is exemplified by 
an incident which is the Johannine equivalent of Peter’s confession at Caesarea in the 
Synoptics (6:68—70).” 

175 Here it is important to see how the different levels of dialogues are interknitted together 
by the narrator. 

176 A reader can even infer that as this is an exclusive dialogue (cf. vv. 67-71), it would have 
happened somewhere else, but most probably in the premises of the synagogue at 
Capernaum. 
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within the third sub-exchange (vv. 67-71), two of Jesus (vv. 67 and 70) and one 
of Peter (vv. 68-69). 

The dialogue proper begins with a question raised by Jesus to the twelve 
(v. 67b; cf. Quast, 1991/1996: 56).!”” While Peter responds to the question, he 
represents the collective voice of the Twelve (cf. vv. 68—69; cf. Culpepper, 1983: 
115—25).!78 In his response, he firstly raises a counter-question followed by 
an explanation about why they do not leave Jesus (vv. 68b—69; cf. Resseguie, 
2005: 161).!”9 In his declaration he makes clear that Jesus has ‘the words of 
eternal life’ and they have ‘come to believe and know that Jesus is the Holy 
One of God."8° The response of Peter makes the following things clear: first, 
Jesus’ titles such as “Lord” and “the Holy One of God”; second, his possession of 
“the eternal words of life”; and third, the disciples’ position in relation to him 
(cf. Robertson, 1932: 115-6; Dodd, 1960: 343-4).!®! Késtenberger (2004: 220) 
writes that, “The phrase ‘we have believed and come to know’ constitutes a 
hendiadys expressing the firmness of conviction arrived at by the Twelve as 
a result of a thoroughgoing process.” After the utterances of John the Baptist 
(1:29-36), Nathanael (1:49) and the Samaritan woman (4:1-26, 39) concerning 
Jesus, here Simon Peter's utterance is a significant one (cf. Culpepper, 1983: 120; 
Neyrey, 2007: 134).!8 The dialogue ends with a strong hint about the passion 
of Jesus (vv. 70-71). Jesus’ response in v. 70 has a rhetorical question followed 
by a revelation (cf. Wallace, 1996: 249, 265). His utterance reveals an important 
catalyst of the whole story in John—Judas the betrayer (cf. Resseguie, 2005: 


177 See for instance, Diogenes Laertius 6.2.21; 6.2.36; 6.2.75-76; 6.5.87; 7.1.22. Cf. Robertson, 
1932: 115; Morris, 1995: 344- 

178 Morris (1995: 343) says that, “Here Peter becomes their spokesman in a magnificent decla- 
ration of allegiance and acceptance.” 

179 The context in which Jesus was suffering from unrecognition and rejection by both the 
Jews and the larger group of disciples, Peter’s addressing Kipte makes much sense. 

180 Moloney (1998: 229) says that, “Simon Peter answers for them all, indicating that the 
Father does not fail to draw believing disciples toward Jesus (cf. v. 65): ‘Lord, to whom 
shall we go? You have the words (phata) of eternal life.” 

181 Morris (1995: 345; cf. Dodd, 1960: 343-4; Painter, 1993: 283) states that, “ ‘The Holy One of 
God’ is an unusual description of Jesus; in fact, itis applied to him on only one other occa- 
sion in the New Testament, when the demon-possessed man addressed him in the syna- 
gogue in Capernaum (Mark 1:24; Luke 4:34).’ Also refer to Culpepper, 1983: 120; Moloney, 
1998: 232; Quast, 1991/1996: 56. 

182 The vocabulary of Peter’s confession is typically Johannine: “we believe,’ “know, 


nu 


words 
of eternal life, and “Holy One of God.” Cf. Domeris, 1993: 155-67. 
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158-9; Lee, 1994: 137).!®3 The final pronouncement of Jesus in v. 70 is supported 
by a narrative note in v. 71 (cf. Keener, 2003: 697-8; Chatman, 1978: 17-42). The 
content of the dialogue is centered on two important things: first, the belief- 
affirmation of the Twelve; and second, Jesus’ disclosure of the ‘devil’ among 
the Twelve. 

The form of the dialogue can be analyzed as follows. The character range 
of the third exchange (vv. 22-71) narrows down from the crowd to the Twelve. 
John’s methodological shift from section to section is obvious in the larger epi- 
sode. It is a conspicuous factor that the narrator is style oriented as he develops 
his own methodology to present dialogues. The narrowing-down of the audi- 
ence (i.e., from the crowd, vv. 22-59, to the larger group of disciples, vv. 60—66, 
to the Twelve, vv. 67-71) is a narrative device in order to arrive at the focus. 
The teaching/discipleship intent of the larger episode is evident through these 
narrative performances. According to Collins (1990: 80; cf. Culpepper, 1983: 
115-25; Schenke, 1997: 209), “The fourth evangelist’s views on the twelve are 
summed up in a small pericope, which has been structured into a single unit 
of material by a kind of inclusio: John 6:67-71. Awdexa, ‘twelve,’ is the only term 
that appears in both verses 67 and 71.”!84 The dialogue develops within that 
inclusio by sustaining utterance forms like questions (testing, surprise, and 
rhetorical; vv. 67b, 68b, 7ob),!®° affirmation (v. 68b) 88 christological utterance 
(v. 69)!87 and belief (vv. 68b—69)!*8 and revelatory statements (v. 70b).189 


183 Moloney (1998: 229) says that, “The shadow of a violent death, which has fallen across 
much of the celebration of the Passover (cf. vv. 12-13, 15, 27, 51, 53-54), again emerges as 
the account of Jesus’ activity on the occasion of the feast comes to a close (vv. 70-71).” 

184 Schnackenburg (1980: 2:74) states that, “Since the contrast between the disciples who fall 
back in disappointment and disbelief and the Twelve who remain steadfast to Jesus in 
faith is deliberate, this remark should not be seen as the conclusion of the preceding 
dispute (60-65), but as a starting-point for Jesus’ question to the Twelve; this is confirmed 
by the beginning of 67 (odv).’” 

185 There are three kinds of questions present here: first, Jesus’ testing question to know their 
sincerety in following him; second, disciples’ awe is expressed through Peter’s question in 
v. 68b; and third, the rhetorical question of Jesus in v. 7ob. 

186 Peter’s statement in v. 68b (i.e., ‘you have the words of eternal life’) is an affirmation of a 
fact or reality. 

187  Peter’s utterance in v. 69 is both the continuation of the previous affirmation statement 
and a christological utterance. 

188 The utterance begins with ‘we have come to believe’ (v. 69) shows the belief declaration 
of the Twelve. 

189 Jesus’ final statement (v. 70b) is revelatory as it reveals an important factor, the role of 
Judas Iscariot. 
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The unrecognition and rejection of Jesus by the masses caused him to pose 
an important question to the inner circle of disciples (v. 67). Morris (1995: 344) 
says that, “It is a dramatic moment as Jesus challenges the Twelve.”!9° Three 
things are noticed in Peter's response in vv. 68-69: first, a counter question 
that is patterned in a rhetorical way (v. 68b); second, an eternal life-centric 
pronouncement (v. 68b); and third, a belief statement/christological utterance 
(v. 69).!9! Jesus raises a question (v. 67b), Peter responds with a counter ques- 
tion followed by an affirmation (vv. 68b—69), and Jesus’ final responds back 
with a rhetorical question followed by a revelation (v. 70b). The common fac- 
tor in all the three utterance units is interrogation (cf. vv. 67, 68a, 70a). Peter’s 
affirmation (vv. 68b—69) and Jesus’ revelation (v. 70b) are the kernel points of 
the dialogue (cf. Smith, 1999: 163—4).!9* The narrative, utterance, narrative, and 
utterance sequence of the previous sub-exchange (vv. 60—66; see Figure 38) 
is followed by an utterance, utterance, utterance, and narrative sequence here 
(vv. 67-71; see Figure 39).!93 

The belief affirmation of Peter (vv. 68-69) is sandwiched between two 
emotion filled questions of Jesus (vv. 67 and 70; see Figure 39).!9* The Twelve 


Jesus’ utterance (v. 67) 


Peter’ confession (vv. 68-69) 


C Jesus’ utterance (v. 70) > 


Narrative Note (v. 71) 


FIGURE 39 The development of utterances and narratives in 6:67-71. 


190 Quast (1991/1996: 56) says that, “The emphasis may have been intended to confirm their 
faith as others were falling away.” 

191 Painter (1993: 283) is of the view that, “The use of this title in Peter's confession has been 
something of a puzzle. Because it is a hapax legomenon in John it is not likely that it rep- 
resents an important Johannine title.” 

192 See Duke, 1985: 96. 

193 While in the second sub-exchange (vv. 60-66) every utterance unit is supplemented by 
pure narrative comments (vv. 59-60a, 61a, 64b, 66), in the third sub-exchange (vv. 67-71) 
there is only one pure narrative that comes toward the climax of the episode (v. 71). 

194 The chiasm of the dialogue can be outlined as follows: A = Jesus’ First response out of a 
context of disciples’ departure (v. 67b); B = Peter’s Christological confession (vv. 68-69); 
and A’ = Jesus’ Second response about Judas’ departure (v. 70). Cf. Talbert, 1992: 140. 
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are assured to be on the believing side in contrast to majority of the Jews and 
the disciples who ‘turned back. Késtenberger (2004: 220) says that, “Jesus’ 
statement regarding his choice of the Twelve is sharply contrasted with the 
designation of Judas (the betrayer, 6:71) as ‘a devil’ ”!9° Jesus finds Judas Iscariot 
as the ‘odd one out’ from the Twelve.!°° The irony of the dialogue lies there 
(cf. Sedgewick, 1948). Jesus’ rhetorical question in v. 70a and the subsequent 
contrasting statement in v. 70b lead the reader toward the conclusion of the 
episode. The narrative note in v. 71 reemphasizes Jesus’ utterance in v. 70.197 
Neyrey (2007: 133) says that, “The circle of disciples, then, is stricken with rejec- 
tion, lukewarmness, and deception. The mode of discourse is painfully one of 
challenge and riposte” The question-and-answer/challenge-and-riposte format 
of the dialogue is instrumental in bringing out the role of Jesus as a revelator. 
It also brings out the faith concerns and the ironical aspects within the ‘inner 
circle’ of disciples (cf. Hitchcock, 1923/1993: 15-24; Brant, 2004: 196). 

The dialogue functions primarily as a device that separates the believ- 
ing from the larger body of the unbelieving, and separates the betrayer from 
the believing. Though the dialogue between Jesus and the Twelve look inde- 
pendent from the previous dialogues (vv. 67-71), it derives meaning through 
interconnection. In the previous sections, Jesus was answering the ques- 
tions of the crowd/larger group of disciples without apparent strong emotion 
(vv. 22-66); but in vv. 67-71 his mental temper surges toward the ‘inner circle, 
the Twelve. In the episode, the analeptic connection of the sub-exchange with 
the previous sections gains significance and which helps to generate suspense 
in the reader. The reader now begins to think about the future of Jesus the 
protagonist. Revealing the real identity of Jesus through the utterance of Peter 
(i.e., 6 &ytog Tod Ge08, vv. 68—69) and Jesus’ own revelation about the role of Judas 
(i.e., dt&B0A0c) are important aspects within the story.!98 Jesus’ character as ‘the 
Holy One of God’ and Judas’ character as a ‘Devil’ and ‘one who betrays’ (v. 70; 


195 Resseguie (2005: 159; cf. Wallace, 1996: 265; Painter, 1993: 283) states that, “The cosmic 
struggle between light and darkness, God and Satan, is played out on the human level in 
the character of Judas.” 

196 Strachan (1941: 197) says that, “Judas did a worse thing than go back. He remained as an 
enemy—perhaps not realizing how great an enemy—within the small fellowship. His 
secular outlook is a continual centre of hostility within the disciple band.” 

197 Dodd (1960: 344) says that, “As the Synoptics add to the confession a prediction of the 
Passion, so John adds to it a forecast of the betrayal (6:70—71).’ 

198 Neyrey (2007: 134) says that, “Basically, Peter admits that Jesus is God’s agent, for the back- 
ground of ‘holy one’ in the Scriptures refers to a person consecrated to God; that is, ‘set 
apart’ holy tasks.” Cf. Beasley-Murray, 1987: 97; Carson, 1991: 303-4. 
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cf. 64b and 71) broaches anticipation/suspense about the climax of the 
Johannine story.!99 The ‘Holy One of God’ and the ‘betrayer’ (or ‘devil’) have 
been identified with clear narrative intention and the Johannine stage has 
been set for the anticipated passion/crucifixion/resurrection/glorification/ 
hour/lifting up of the Son of Man (cf. Dodd, 1960: 344; Painter, 1993: 286). As 
Culpepper (1983: 92) says, “The optimism of the early chapters collapse, and 
there is cause for real doubt as to whether Jesus will be able to execute his 
mission successfully. If it were not for the prologue and the early chapters, the 
reader would be fearful that the forces of unbelief were on their way to com- 
plete victory.” This tension generates a kind of alacrity among the reading com- 
munity to flourish the act of reading with greater anticipation and optimism. 


Meso-Analysis 


In the previous sections, through a method of multivalent analysis, we 
examined the way micro-dialogues function within John 6:1-71. As the first 
exchange (vv. 1-15) takes place on a mountainside and the narrative is struc- 
tured within a mountain to mountain inclusio, the dialogue develops as a 
‘mountain dialogue.?°° It shows tenets of narrative, dialogue, narrative and 
dialogue sequence, question of test, answer of impossibility and action of possi- 
bility development and shows characteristic features such as inclusio within an 
inclusio, revelatory dynamics and intertextual resoundings.?°! The dialogue- 
action-dialogue format of the exchange shows Jesus’ role as ‘the prophet to 
come. The second exchange (vv. 16-21) is both abbreviated and implicit, and 
develops from separation to reunion, from elusiveness to revelation, and from 
non-recognition to recognition. It takes place in the context of a sea and hence 
can be perceived as a ‘sea dialogue’2°? The main tenet of the dialogue in 
vv. 16-21 is its action-dialogue-action-dialogue sequence. This format of the 


199 Moloney (1997: 131) states that, “even among those who commit themselves to the word 
of Jesus, there is the possibility of failure, as Jesus warns of Judas’ future betrayal.” Judas is 
also called a ‘devil’ in v. 70. Cf. Keener, 2003: 697; Strachan, 1941: 197-98. 

200 See the expressions: “Jesus went up the mountain and sat down there with his disciples” 
(v. 3) and “he withdrew again to the mountain by himself” (v. 15). 

201 All these features contribute to the rhetorical impact of the exchange. A paradigmatic 
reader of the story may be gripped into the text through these narrative dynamics. Jesus’ 
act of breaking the bread in the first exchange and his discourse in the third exchange 
centered on “I am the Bread of Life” are contributory to one another. 

202 Jesus’ authority over the sea and his utterance “It is I; do not be afraid” have to be seen 
together. Here also his action and words are synonymous. 
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Mountain Dialogue 
(vv. 1-15) 


Synagogue Dialogue 
(vv. 25-59) 


Sea Dialogue 
(vv. 16-21) 


Appendix-11 
(vv. 67-71) 


FIGURE 40 The exchange development of the episode. 


dialogue reveals Jesus’ identity as the ‘I AM’ and persuades the reader toward 
the characteristic Christology of the episode. 

The third exchange (vv. 22-71) is the longest section in the episode and has 
developed in a trilateral format (cf. vv. 22-59, 60-66, 67-71) in a synagogue 
set up; hence can be understood as a ‘synagogue dialogue’ (see Figure 40). 
But the overarching tenet of the exchange is its question-and-answer format. 
In the first sub-exchange (vv. 22-59), the dialogue develops from separation 
to reunion. The nature of the dialogue is vertical and horizontal, dramatic, 
conflictive and metaphorical, and homiletical2°? The second sub-exchange 
(vv. 60-66) is mostly narrative, utterance, narrative, and utterance sequential 
and antithetical (cf. Denning-Bolle, 1992: 69—84).2°4 The third sub-exchange 
(67-71) is belief and confirmation-centric, developing from union to sepa- 
ration as the antagonist [i.e., Judas] is separated from the nucleus of the 
‘believing’ (i.e., the Twelve). All these tenets are attached to the question- 


203 Mooij (1976: 14; cf. Goatly, 1997: 1; Levin, 1977: 1) says that, “metaphors are powerful tools 
whenever we are exploring, describing, interpreting or elucidating new situations, 
because metaphors enable us to describe, interpret and elucidate.” 

204 Read more details about the stylistics of drama, Tan, 1993: 28-81; Warren and Wellek, 1955: 
180-1. 
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and-answer format of the exchange.*°° While the second exchange (vv. 16-21) 
is a further development of the first exchange (vv. 1-15) and both of them 
maintain sign-centric dialogue form, the first sub-exchange (vv. 22-59) is the- 
matically connected to the first exchange. The second (vv. 60-66) and third 
(vv. 67-71) sub-exchanges function as appendices to the first sub-exchange (see 
Figure 40).206 

While the first two exchanges maintain their sign-centric nature with the 
help of both explicit and implicit dialogical interactions, the third exchange as 
a whole is a concentrated dialogue section. The ‘I am’ statements of Jesus in the 
third exchange reveal his oracles of self-commendation (vv. 35, 41, 48; cf. v. 20). 
Duszak (2002: 223) sees ‘discourse’ as a powerful way of communication. She 
suggests that in the process of communication one must be aware of ‘words’ 
(cf. Van Dijk, 1994: 107-24). In the bread discourse, the entire dialogue is cir- 
cumscribed around core expressions like “I am the bread of life” and “bread 
from heaven” (cf. Van der Watt, 2007b: 186-200). By placing these expres- 
sions at the centre, John develops a discourse in dialogue format. The entire 
dialogue is inserted within an interrogative inclusio between vv. 25 and 70.207 
Furthermore, Johannine eschatological (vv. 27, 39, 40, 44, 47, 54, 58, 68) and 
sacramental themes (vv. 52-58, 63, 68-69) appear throughout the narrative as 
connecting terms to hold the three sub-exchanges together. The narrator vali- 
dates the figure of Jesus as having authority, vigour, intelligence and courage 
to speak the truth; yet the crowd's (also disciples’) refusal to acknowledge his 
sonship challenges the reader to get involve in a dialogue with the text. 

The narrative plays a vital role at the intervals of utterance units (cf. vv. 25a, 
41, 49, 61a, 64b, 66 and 71) as they add dramatic tension within the episode 
(cf. Barry, 1970: 10-51; Conway, 2002: 479-95). The ‘murmuring’ (v. 41), ‘arguing’ 
(v. 52), and ‘grumbling’ (vv. 60-61) scenes are implicitly narrated as ‘community 
dialogues’ (cf. Culpepper, 1983: 127). Jesus’ active role as a dialoguer and his 


205 Bailey and Vander Broek (1992: 175-6; cf. Schaeffer, 1988: 387-95) say that, “A variation 
of...pattern unfolds in chap. 6. Here the stories of the feeding miracle (6:1-14) and of 
Jesus’ appearance on the water (6:16-21) prompt a dialogue between Jesus and the peo- 
ple who chase after him (6:25 onward). This dialogue then changes imperceptibly, from 
an exchange between Jesus and Jews who object to what he is saying to a conversation 
between Jesus and his disciples.” 

206 What Mukafovsky (1972: 223) says is appropriate to quote here: “a dialogue ... structured 
tends to function, both phonetically and semantically, as a single uninterrupted phonetic 
and semantic band, as changing as multicolored bunting.” 

207 The episode in 61-71 deals with several questions and counter-questions. The dialogue 
is moving forward on the basis of the quests of the crowd/Jews and the disciples/Twelve. 
For details about the use of questions in dialogues of Plato, refer to Santas, 1979. 
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confrontation with his listeners bring sharp conflict (cf. Harrop, 1992: 10-6). 
The Johannine community concerns over against other majority cultures are 
reflected through the dialogical interactions of the characters. In order to 
sharpen the conflicts, plot features such as reversal, recognition and suffering 
are integrally embedded within the narrative.?°° Jesus is pictured as a char- 
ismatic figure with power from above, arguing, preaching, teaching, inviting, 
and directing his interlocutors toward a ‘new space.?°° The usage of agency 
portrayal is at the kernel of John 6:21—71.?!° The central dialogue section dis- 
closes layers of meaning, i.e., ideational, interpersonal, and textual.2"! One of 
the characteristic features of the episode is its presentation of the characters 
in a distinctive way (cf. Harrop, 1992: 10-6; see Figure 41).?!2 

The peculiar character development provides a new shape and framework 
for the dialogue (cf. Beacham, 1993: 14-5), from a dialogue between Jesus 
and the disciples (especially the Twelve) at the beginning of the episode to 
one between Jesus and the crowd, then finally to one between Jesus and dis- 
ciples (see Figure 41).?!5 Painter (1993: 254) identifies an interactional nature of 


208 Along with all these, as Hitchcock (1923/1993: 15) says, the Johannine drama develops 
with other features as follows: “The vividness, variety and progress of the scenes, together 
with the number, individuality, and distinctness of the characters; the play of question 
and retort; the pointed and allusive manner of the Master’s sayings; the reality of His 
surroundings; and the growing interest of the narrative, give dramatic force and move- 
ment to the work.” 

209 Johannine central themes like ‘Jesus as one from above, ‘eternal life, ‘I am, ‘bread of life, 
‘Son of Man, ‘Holy One of God, and ‘Moses/manna/exodus’ take hold all through the 
discussions. 

210 The Jewish concept of agency, which involved a legal relationship as much as anything 
else can be summed up in the key phrase: “A person’s agent is as himself.” An agent is a 
person authorized to perform some specific set of tasks and empowered to speak and act 
for the one sending the person. See Witherington, 1995: 140; Taskar, 1995: 95-6; Keener, 
2003: 663; Bowles, 2010: 1-30. 

211 Cf. Halliday, 1978: 28-36. 

212 The characterization of the story develops in a peculiar way: first, in vv. 1-21, the disciples 
are the interlocutors of Jesus; second, in vv. 22-59, Jesus addresses a larger group of peo- 
ple, the crowd/Jews; third, in vv. 60-66, the interlocutors are a smaller group in compari- 
son to the larger group of people in the previous scene; and fourth, in wv. 67-71, as in the 
case of the first exchange, here Jesus returns to the Twelve. This feature provides a specific 
shape for the characterization of the story. See Figure 41. 

213 Beacham (1993: 114; cf. Bailey and Broek, 1992: 175-6) says that, “The actor carries the 
action. Without him there can be no action and hence no drama.” 
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The Twelve (vv. 1-21) 


The crowd/Jews (vv. 22-59) 


The larger group of disciples (vv. 60-66) 


The Twelve (vv. 67-71) 


FIGURE 41 The character development of the episode. 


dialogue between Jesus and his interlocutors.?!* This interactional nature 
contributes to the dramatic development of the story. The dialogues of John 
develop in different settings on the basis of Jesus’ movements and those 
together create an episodic chiasmus within the larger framework of the gos- 
pel, as follows: 


A Judean narrative (5:1-47) 
B Galilean narrative (6:1-21) 
C Galilean narrative (6:22-71) 
B’ Galilean narrative (7:1-9) 
A’ Judean narrative (7:10-36) 


In the episodic chiasmus above one can observe the way narrator arranges 
exchanges and episodes on their geographical basis (ie, A and A’: a pair of 
Judean narratives, 5:1-47 and 7:10-36; B and P’: a pair of Galilean narratives, 


214 Painter (1993: 254) comments that, “In the dialogues between Jesus and the crowd (6:22— 
35) there are four sayings of the crowd to Jesus (6:25, 28, 30, 34) and four responses by 
Jesus to the crowd (6:26, 29, 32, 35). This makes clear the initiative of the crowd and the 
responsive nature of Jesus’ sayings.” Painter (1993: 254) says about the third sub-exchange 
as follows: “In the dialogue between Jesus and the twelve two sayings of Jesus are intro- 
duced (6:67, 70) and one by Peter speaking for the twelve (6:68).” 
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6:3-21 and 71-9; and C: a Galilean narrative at the centre, 6:22-71).? The 
narrator’s attempt to embellish the episode is reflected through the settings, 
characterization formulae, reality effects, thematic development, implicit 
commentary, inter-textual interweaving, point of view, and plot structure (cf. 
Stibbe, 1993: 80-8; Poland, 1985: 107—48).#16 All these elements help the nar- 
rator to present the story performatively before the reader. The discreet dia- 
logical (dialogisch, as Ricoeur [1985: 171] says) relation established within the 
episode provides strength to the plot structure. The plot of the story is further 
strengthened by the incidents, episodes, actions, as well as, the suspense and 
surprise of the narrative (cf. Brooks, 1984: 5; Cobley, 2001: 4-6).?!” As a persua- 
sive literary artistry, the episode provides pleasure to the reader (cf. Van Dijk, 
1976: 23-55; Louw, 1992: 17-30).718 Painter (1993: 253-86) describes the plot 
development of the episode in the following way: a quest story (vv. 1-35) to a 
transition (vv. 36—40) to a rejection story (vv. 41-71). But the development of the 
episode from sign-centric dialogues (vv. 1-21) to question-and-answer dialogues 
(vv. 22—71) is more comprehensible to the reader.2!9 


215 Dodd (1963: 318; cf. Irudaya, 2003: 708-9; Taylor, 1984: 33—41) says that, “In general, the 
answers which Jesus gives to his questioners, in the Synoptic dialogues, are such as to 
encourage or provoke them to answer their own questions. This is not so in the Fourth 
Gospel.” 

216 For more details about John’s distinctive way of narrating things, refer to Lieu, 2005: 171- 
83; Falk, 1971: 42-50; Wilder, 1991: 12-36. 

217 Aristotle defined plot (mythos) as the “arrangement of incidents.” Cf. Chatman, 1978: 43. 

218 The text cannot provide pleasure and joy without having ‘dialogical reciprocity’ Felch 
(2005: 174; cf. Newheart, 1989) says that, “Dialogical reciprocity requires that the reader 
actively engage in the world of the Bible.’ Cf. Warren and Wellek, 1955: 3-235; Lausberg, 
1998: 2-146; Vanhoozer, 1998: 28; Gabel and Wheeler, 1986: 3-22; Kermode, 1986: 3-16; 
Neyrey, 2007: 16-34; Fiorenza, 2001: 44; Kennedy, 1984: 3-38; Thiselton, 1992: 1-10; 
Mitchell, 2006: 615-33; Nichols, 1971: 130-41. 

219 Painter's evaluation of the entire gospel is based on the narrative framework as a whole. 
But our evaluation is basically dialogue-centric. In our evaluation, we consider the utter- 
ance units as the primary component parts of the literary work and the narratives as later 
additions. 
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A Religious-Theological Dialogue Formed in a 
Series of Challenge-and-Riposte (7:1-52; 8:12-59) 


The section 7:1-8:59 (excluding 7:53-8:11) is one of the largest discourse units 
in John’s Gospel. The first exchange, i.e., 71-9, plays a significant role as that 
connects the Judean ‘dialogue turned monologue’ section (5:1-47), and the 
Galilean signs (61-21) and the bread discourse (6:22-71) with an array of 
Temple discourses (7:10-10:21; cf. Keener, 2003: 703-74)! The dialogue of the 
present episode work within a well described narrative framework. We will 
understand the dialogue of John 7:1-52/8:12-59 comprehensively through a 
polyvalent analysis of the text. 


Setting of the Dialogue 
The dialogue section in 7:1-52/8:12-59 develops in the form of a seven-tier 


exchange episode (see 7:1-9, 10-13, 14-36, 37-44, 45-52; 8:12-20, 21-59).? As 
in the case of the previous chapters, the expression petà tadta (7:1; cf. 5:1; 6:1) 


appears to be a connecting link with the previous episode (cf. Haenchen, 1984: 
2:6).3 Exchange one (71-9) is placed both as a conclusion to the previous 
events in the Galilean context and as an introduction to the anticipated events 
in the Judean provinces.‘ At the outset of the episode, the narrator explains in 
detail the reason for Jesus’ going about (meptemc&tet) in Galilee, his unwilling- 
ness to go about (mepinateiv) in Judea, the reason for his stay back in Galilee, 


1 Talbert (1992: 143) has a different view about the narrative structure as follows: “John 7-9 is a 
large thought unit composed of discourse material in dialogue form (chaps. 7-8) linked with 
a sign (chap. 9), just as chaps. 5 and 6 are. Unlike chaps. 5 and 6, but like chaps. 10—n, John 7-9 
gives the discourse material first and the sign last.’ 

2 Refer to Dodd, 1960: 345-6; Culpepper, 1983: 72; Stibbe, 1993: 89. 

3 Ridderbos (1987/1997: 256; cf. Morris, 1995: 348-9; Moloney, 1998: 232) says that, “About the 
transitional phrase (‘after this’) there is a difference of opinion. Some scholars infer a change 
of locale from v. 1a, namely from Judea [Jerusalem] to Galilee; in that case 7:1 does not link up 
with chap. 6, because there Jesus is already in Galilee.” 

4 Bultmann (1971: 287) says that, “7:1-13 is the introduction to the whole complex; it prepares 
the way for Jesus’ appearance in Jerusalem at the feast of Tabernacles, which is surprising 
both in its timing and manner.” 
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and the religious or cultic setting of the story (vv. 1-2; cf. Resseguie, 2005: 
113—4).5 The reason for Jesus’ staying back is indicated with the help of a nar- 
rative description in v. 1b, i.e., “he [Jesus] did not wish to go about in Judea 
because the Jews were looking for an opportunity to kill him” (cf. Painter, 1993: 
287-9).° The first nine verses of chapter seven have to be treated as an indepen- 
dent unit (because of its setting in Galilee), that is different from the setting of 
the rest of the episode (i.e., in Judea; 7:10-52; 8:12-59). The narrator provides 
clues concerning the celebration mood of the Jewish community and their 
preparation for the forthcoming Festival of Tabernacles (cf. Wise, 1992: 240).” 
Barrett (1978: 310; cf. Smith, 1999: 166-8) describes the Festival of Tabernacles 
as follows: “Tabernacles lasted seven days, from 15th to 21st Tishri (September— 
October); of these the first day was sabbatical.’® This religious/cultic scene 
necessitates Jesus to go to Jerusalem than being in Galilee (cf. Resseguie, 2005: 
113-4; Crossan, 1967: 100-3). 

Though there is no indication of the exact location of the dialogue, it is 
left to the reader to think about Jesus’ family atmosphere as the interlocu- 
tors are his brothers and the geographical location is Galilee, the homeland of 
the protagonist (cf. Resseguie, 2005: 87, 13-4). The first exchange as a whole 
forms a Galilee to Galilee inclusio between v. 1 and v. 9. The second exchange 
(7:10-13) frames its setting as the brothers depart for the festival (v. 10a) and 
Jesus secretly departs for it at a later time (v. 10b).° The narrator reports that 
the Jews were waiting for Jesus’ coming (v. a) and there was considerable 
complaining (yoyyvopòç) among the crowds (v. 12a; cf. Bultmann, 1971: 294-5).1° 
Witherington (1995: 171) says that, “in vv. u-13 there is a clear distinction made 


5 Bultmann (1971: 288) states that, “Verse 1 links up the new section with the preceding one, 
and at the same time gives a general description of the situation. . . . Verse 2 gives a more 
precise account of the chronological situation, presupposed in the following narrative.” 

6 Beasley-Murray (1987: 104) says that, “Unlike previous episodes narrated we do not have 
sign(s) plus discourse, but we do have a narrative with a core of teaching significantly 
related to its setting. The Feast of Tabernacles is taking place in Jerusalem.” There are 
continuing attempts to kill Jesus in chaps. 7 and 8, particularly in 7:1(11), 19-20, 25, 44; 8:37, 
40-59. 

7 See Wise, 1992: 240; Morris, 1995: 347-8. 

8 The feast of Tabernacles or Booths (see, Lev 23:36-38, 39-43; Deut 16:13-15; cf. Exo 23:16). 
Maniparampil (2004: 264; cf. Brown, 1966: 306) says that, “The Feast of the Booths lasted 
for a week (Deut 16:13) or even eight days (Lev 23:36). The reference in 7:14, ‘the middle of 
the feast, and in 7:37, ‘on the last day of the feast’ are some indications.” 

9 Dodd (1963: 323; cf. Quast, 1991/1996: 59-62) states that, “both passages are in some way 
associated with the move from Galilee to Jerusalem (or Judea).” 

10 Painter (1993: 289; cf. Bennema, 2009: 41) says that, “the crowd is viewed as distinct from 
the Jews in that fear of the Jews inhibited open debate about Jesus.” 
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between the Jews who are seeking Jesus with malicious intent and the crowds 
who are divided about Jesus.” The dialogue of the second exchange devel- 
ops from the question of the Jews in v. 11 to the complaining of the crowd in 
v. 12b (cf. Talbert, 1992: 143-4)." The third exchange (7:14-36) has its setting 
in the temple “about the middle of the festival” (ths Eoptijg pecobans, v. 14). At 
the beginning of the exchange, the narrator tells the reader that Jesus “began 
to teach” (€didacxev) in the temple (cf. v. 14b; cf. Neyrey, 2007: 140-6).!2 While 
the religious/cultic setting continues throughout the episode, the geographical 
setting of the first two exchanges (7:1-13) is replaced by the architectural set- 
ting in 7:14-8:59 (cf. Crossan, 1967: 100-3). 

The fourth exchange (7:37—44) unfolds an enigmatic proclamation of Jesus 
(vv. 37b-38) followed by a community dialogue (vv. 4ob—42), and that takes 
place “on the last day of the festival, the great day, while Jesus was standing 
there” (v. 37) Ridderbos (1987/1997: 272) says that, “The ‘last day of the feast, 
the great day’ is probably the seventh day, on which the celebration came to a 
climax.” In wv. 40—44, the narrator reports the crowd’s dialogue among them- 
selves concerning Jesus and a subsequent division (cf. Neyrey, 2007: 148-9). 
The exchange as a whole is wrapped up with a narrative note at the end which 
says that “some of them wanted to arrest him, but no one laid hands on him” 
(v. 44). In the fifth exchange (7:45-52), the main interlocutors are the chief 
priests and Pharisees, the temple police, and Nicodemus (cf. Talbert, 1992: 
150-2). The narrator begins with a statement that “the temple police went 
back to the chief priests and Pharisees” (v. 45a), and there begins the dialogue. 
The sixth exchange (8:12-20) abruptly begins as a dialogue with a narrative 


11 Haenchen (1984: 2:8) says that, “Acts 14:4 and especially Acts 23:9 onward exhibit similar 
examples of the presentation of two different groups in Judaism, although the question 
‘Where is he?’ does not appear.” 

12 Neyrey (2007: 139-67; cf. Keener, 2003: 703-74) sees nine scenes (7:10-13, 14-24, 25-30, 
32-36, 37-39, 40—44, 45-52; 8:12-20, 21-30), two tests (8:31-37, 38-40) and cycles (8:44-49, 
51-55, 56-58) within the episode. Neyrey considers, just as Dodd (1960: 345), the section 


71-10 as an introductory section. 

13 Haenchen (1984: 2:17) is of the view that, “In support of the seventh day it is alleged there 
is nothing special about the eighth day, although it has the character of a Sabbath (as does 
the first day), while on the seventh day, the procession circled the alter not one but seven 
times and the willow branches were beaten on the ground.” 

14 Moloney (1998: 252; cf. Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 256) says that, “The eighth day of the feast, 
the last day, was similar to a Sabbath (cf. Lev 22:33—43). It was a day of great rejoicing, and 
the singing of the Halle! continued.’ 

15 The temple police (‘servants; Bultmann, 1971: 309) sent out in v. 32 return without success 
to the Sanhedrin and justify themselves (v. 46). Cf. Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:159; Ridderbos, 
1987/1997: 278-9. 
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reporting, “again Jesus spoke to them” (v. 12).16 The archaeological context of 
the dialogue in vv. 12-20 is the treasury (v. 20) and the temple at Jerusalem 
(cf. Haenchen, 1984: 2:27).!” Just as the sixth exchange, the seventh exchange 
(8:21-59) begins without any narrative remarks. It can be considered as a dia- 
logue between Jesus and the crowds/Jews/chief priests and Pharisees/some 
of the people of Jerusalem/temple police (cf. Robertson, 1932: 141-59; Neyrey, 
2007: 154—67).!8 Toward the end of the exchange, the narrator says that the Jews 
“picked up stones to throw at him, but Jesus hid himself and went out of the 
temple” (v. 59; cf. Culpepper, 1983: 128).!9 

From the above analysis, a reader can learn that the extended setting of 
the episode is religious/cultic as it happens during the festival season at the 
temple of Jerusalem (cf. Resseguie, 2005: 13-4). It is also judicial/political as 
the Sanhedrin and the temple police are involved in the story. Kostenberger 
(2004: 231) comments that, “After setting the stage (i.e., in 7:1-9), the evangelist 
now commences his narration (i.e., from 7:10-13) of the dramatically escalating 
conflict surrounding Jesus.” The conflict that is filled with dramatic elements 
reaches its high point in 8:59 (cf. Culpepper, 1983: 128; Keener, 2003: 768-74). 
This structural setting of the narrative helps the reader to move forward with 
mixed feelings. In order to understand the structure of the episode a reader has 
to decide the location(s) and duration(s) of the festival. Moloney (1998: 233) 
analyzes the structural pattern of the temple discourse in 7:1-10:21 (in which 
the section 7:1-52/8:12-59 comes) as follows: 


First, the expression petà tata appears in 7:1, but never again in 7:1-10:21; 
second, the Jews’ feast of Tabernacle was at hand (7:2); third, the brothers 
and Jesus go up to Jerusalem for the feast (7:10); fourth, encounters take 
place “about the middle of the feast” (7:14); fifth, further encounters 
take place “on the last day of the feast” (7:37); sixth, although there is a 


16 Robertson (1932: 141) says about the expression “Again therefore” (náv odv) in the follow- 
ing way: “This language fits in better with 7:52 than with 8:11.” 

17 Von Wahlde (2010: 381) states that, “The Temple Treasury is also mentioned in Mark 12:41. 
It was located near the Court of the Women (Josephus, Jw 5.5.2 §200) and at least at the 
time of the Roman siege was a repository for the wealth of many of the rich of the city 
as well as for the Temple treasures themselves (Josephus, Jw 5.5.2 §282).” As the dialogue 
takes place during the last day of the Feast of Tabernacles (or later), a religious/cultic set- 
ting can be attributed here. 

18 Cf. Witherington, 1995: 171; Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 261-2; Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:145. 

19 Haenchen (1984: 2:30) considers the closing sentence (i.e., “and went out of the temple”) 
to be necessary as an introduction to the following story. Cf. Von Wahlde, 2010: 386, 419- 
22; Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:196-7, 224. 
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continuation of time, a change of place occurs in 8:59. As “the Jews” took 
up stones, Jesus hid himself and then went out (g&#A9ev) of the Temple; 
seventh, Jesus’ exit from the Temple leads directly into g1. “Passing by” 
(mapcrywv), he sees the man born blind (9:1). The events of chaps. 8 and 9 
follow one another, but the location has changed; and eighth, the tempo- 
ral unity across 7:1-10:21 is not broken until the narrator announces the 
feast of the Dedication in 10:22. 


The expressions such as ‘the Jewish festival of Tabernacles was near’ (7:2), ‘the 
Jews were looking for him at the festival’ (7:11a), ‘about the middle of the festi- 
val’ (7:14a), ‘on the last day’/‘the great day of the festival’ (7:37) and ‘in the trea- 
sury’ (¿v TA yaopvAaxtw, 8:20; cf. Keener, 2003: 742) provide certain clues about 
the time process and the location of the extended narrative (cf. Bultmann, 1971: 
283-4; Culpepper, 1983: 53-75).2° The expression siotyxet ó Ingots (‘Jesus had 
stood, 7:37) may generate a certain level of perplexity in the activity of read- 
ing the text (i.e., “where Jesus stood?”). This perplexity can be cleared up on 
the basis of the previous reference that Jesus is in the temple (v. 28). Keener 
(2003: 722) comments on Jesus’ utterance in 7:37b—38 as follows: “the temple 
is the site of such an announcement is no coincidence, considering the role 
of the temple played in eschatological water expectation. That Jesus ‘cried 
out’ may imply the special significance of his words.””! In short, the setting of 
the extended narrative in 71-52 and 8:12-59 is religious/ceremonial as it takes 
place during the festival season and is architectural as the temple of Jerusalem 
sets the event (cf. Resseguie, 2005: 100-5, 113-4). 


Micro-Analysis 


First Exchange (7:1-9) 
As indicated above, the exchange introduces a new setting with a wider text 
(cf. vv. 1-2; cf. Brant, 2004: 204; Daise, 2007: 18-9).?? The expression “because 
the Jews were looking for an opportunity to kill him” informs the reader the 


20 Cf. m. Sukk 4:8; Josephus, Ant 3.245, 247. The “last day, the greatest day of the festival” is 
an ambiguous designation. Whereas the festival proper is spoken of as seven days in Deut 
16:13, 15; Eze 45:25; Jub 16:20-31, an eighth day, a Sabbath, is reckoned in Lev. 23:34-36 
(cf. Num 29:12-39; 2 Mac 10:6). 

21 Cf. 7:37; also in 1:15; 7:28; 12:44. 

22 See Bennema, 2005: 87; Moloney, 1998: 237; Dodd, 1963: 241. 
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acute animosity of the Jews toward Jesus (v. 1b; cf. Cory, 1997: 103).?3 This back- 
drop of the exchange is helpful in understanding the conflict and characteriza- 
tion between Jesus and ot &d< gol (vv. 3—4; cf. Van Tilborg, 1993: 13-5; Moloney, 
1998: 237-9).24 The remarks of his brothers sound more like a sarcastic out- 
burst than one with a genuine concern (cf. Haenchen, 1984: 2:6). The utterance 
of the brothers suggests three things to Jesus: first, “go to Judea so that your dis- 
ciples also may see the works you are doing” (v. 3); second, “no one who wants 
to be widely known acts in secret” (v. 4a); and third, “if you do these things 
show yourself to the world” (v. 4b; cf. Robertson, 1932: 17-8; Painter, 1993: 291).2° 
While the utterance of his brothers implicitly connotes that Jesus’ work is for 
his own glory, it explicitly brings out their unbelieving nature. The narrative 
note in v. 5 strengthens the explicit intention of the brothers with more clar- 
ity. The three-tier suggestion of the brothers paves way for Jesus’ response in 
vv. 6-8 (cf. Bultmann, 1971: 288-94; Neyrey, 2009: 193-4). 

Jesus’ response to his brothers (vv. 6-8) is both the primary and the conclud- 
ing speech of the exchange. That is bracketed within a xatpdc-centric inclusio 
between v. 6 and v. 8b: “My time has not yet come” and “for my time has not 
yet fully come’ (cf. Robertson, 1932: 119-20). Within the xa1pd¢-centric inclusio, 
there are three pairs of contrasting clauses indicating the distinctive roles of 
Jesus and his brothers, as follows: first, “My time has not yet come, but your 
time is always here” (v. 6; cf. Strachan, 1941: 198-9; Brant, 2004: 247); second, 
“The world cannot hate you, but it hates me because I testify against it that its 
works are evil” (v. 7); and third, “Go to the festival yourselves. I am not going 
to the festival” (v. 8; cf. Quast, 1991/1996: 61; Dodd, 1963: 322—5).2 Jesus’ speech 
reveals his unique role as the Son of God in contrast to the movements of his 
brothers. The narrator fills the gap between the utterance units with the help of 
narrating the ‘unbelieving nature’ of the brothers (v. 5). He closes the dialogue 


23 Stibbe (1993: 89; cf. Quast, 1991/1996: 61; Culpepper, 1983: 51-76) says that, “as the process 
time decreases in speed from 7:1, so the intensity of the conflict increases.” 

24 See Keener, 2003: 704. 

25 So far most of the signs performed by Jesus were done in the Galilean context (2:1-11; 
4:46-54; 6:1-15; and 6:16-21; only exception is 5:1-18). Now, Jesus’ disciples are requesting 
him to perform more miracles in the Jerusalem context. Quast (1991/1996: 61) states that, 
“The brothers of Jesus suggested that it was time that Jesus showed his miraculous work at 
a great public gathering in Jerusalem so that he would become widely known. They added 
that his disciples needed the encouragement of a more open display of miracles.” 

26 See the comments on wv. 6-8 in Schnackenburg, 1980: 2140-2; Dodd, 1963: 322-4; Quast, 
1991/1996: 61; Bultmann, 1971: 292-3. 
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indicating Jesus’ ‘staying back’ (v. 9; cf. Haenchen, 1984: 2:7; Cory, 1997: 102-3).?” 
Thus the content of the dialogue is the contrasting identities and ideologies of 
Jesus (i.e., the leader of the believing) and his brothers (i-e., representatives of 
unbelieving). 

The form of the dialogue can be analyzed as follows (cf. Muilenburg, 1993: 
65-76). The dialogue text is arranged in a chiastic fashion within the narra- 
tive framework (i.e., in a narrative [vv. 1-2], utterance [vv. 3—4], narrative [v. 5], 
utterance [vv. 6-8], narrative |v. 9] sequence).?® The exchange exists not only 
as a conclusion to the previous record of events/discourses (i.e., 6:1-71), but 
also as an introduction to the anticipated events/discourses (cf. Bultmann, 1971: 
287; Dodd, 1960: 345-6).2° The literary device inclusio is used at three levels 
within the exchange: first, between v. 1 and v. 9 as a Galilee narrative; second, 
an inclusio within an inclusio, between v. 2 and v. 8 as the expression } E0pty 
repeats both at the beginning and at the end (cf. Mlakuzhyil, 1987: 203); and 
third, another inclusio within an inclusio, between v. 6 and v. 8b (see, “My time 
has not yet come” and “for my time has not yet fully come,” cf. Resseguie, 2005: 
57-8).3° While the brothers’ speech unit (vv. 3-4) has the form of a sugges- 
tion which includes micro-forms such as sarcasm (cf. Duke, 1985: 84; Dodd, 
1960: 351), unbelief, and a conditional statement (cf. Neyrey, 2007: 136), Jesus’ 
speech (vv. 6-8) has the form of a negative reaction which comprises tenets of 
contrasts, an order, and xaipd¢-statements (cf. Robertson, 1932: 117-20; Resseguie, 
2001: 10-5). 


27 Stibbe (1993: 89) says that, “narratorial descriptions are crucial for the development of 
John’s plot.” 

28 See the Narrative (vv. 1-2)-Dialogue (vv. 3-4)-Narrative (v. 5)-Dialogue (vv. 6-8)-Narrative 
(v. 9) sequence of the snippet. Cf. Witherington, 1995: 170-1; Bruce, 1983: 169—72; Beasley- 
Murray, 1987: 106-7; Késtenberger, 2004: 228-31. 

29 Asa conclusion to a series of Galilean dialogues (chap. 6) the author now turns the atten- 
tion of the reader toward a dialogue between Jesus and his brothers (71-9). See Dodd, 
1963: 324-5; Cory, 1997: 103; Van Tilborg, 1993: 14. 

30 Brown (1966: 308; cf. Moloney, 1998: 237; Bultmann, 1971: 292) says that, “When Jesus 
speaks of his ‘time, he is speaking on the level of the divine plan. His ‘time’ is his ‘hour, 
the hour of passion, death, resurrection, and ascention to the Father; and this time is not 
to come at this festival of Tabernacles—it is reserved for a subsequent Passover.’ 


mu 


31 The phrases like “my time... your time,” “the world cannot hate . . . but it hates,” and “go to 
the festival ... I am not going” are introducing contrasting elements within the utterance. 
Neyrey (2009: 192) says that, “It is now apparent that in the Synoptic Gospels the endless 
conflict between Jesus and his adversaries is portrayed in terms of the chreia, in particular 
the ‘responsive chreia: This type of narrative showcases the wit and cleverness of a sage; 


hence ‘honor’ and ‘praise’ are its formal aims.” 
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The dialogue takes place within the family set up (ie., as a ‘Household 
Dialogue’) as it is done among Jesus’ own family members.*? The challenge-and- 
riposte format of the dialogue can be further elaborated in a five-tier fashion. 
Dodd (1963: 322) sees the similarities between the dialogues of John 7:1-9 and 
Luke 13:31-35 and suggests a five-tier development as follows: first, approach 
to Jesus (v. 3a; Luke 13:31a); second, advice offered (v. 3b; Luke 13:31b); third, 
reason given (v. 4; Luke 13:31¢); fourth, advice rejected (v. 6; Luke 13:32—33a); and 
fifth, reason given (v. 7-8; Luke 13:33b).3? Jesus’ tension between ‘going’ and ‘not 
going’ can be considered as a situational irony to develop a wider dramatic ten- 
sion within the episode (cf. Resseguie, 2005: 70—3).3+ The dialogue moves in an 
equal ‘give and take’ proportion. A proportion of fifty-fifty interaction is main- 
tained as there is one tri-tier suggestion by his brothers (vv. 3-4) and another 
tri-tier negation by Jesus (vv. 6-8). The usage of twofold (or double meaning) 
in 7:8 on the ambiguity of “going up” (to Jerusalem or to the Father?) works 
within the dynamism of the larger narrative (cf. Stibbe, 1993: 89; Haenchen, 
1984: 2:6).35 The dialogue closes with a narrative comment in v. 9.36 Taking into 
consideration both the utterance units and the subsequent action of Jesus we 
can attribute a suggestion-negative reaction-positive action sequence as the 
overarching format.3” Neyrey (2007: 136) comments: “The brothers urge Jesus 
to go to the feast (7:3-4), a suggestion that he categorically rejects (7:7-9). Yet 
he eventually travels to the feast (7:10).’38 While the dialogue section in wv. 3-9 


32  Késtenberger (2004: 228-31) states that, “The brothers’ words... betray misunderstand- 
ing, for it is not Jesus’ failure to ‘show himself to the world’ that impedes the reception of 
his message but the world’s sinful rejection of its Creator.” 

33 Dodd (1963: 322-3) says that, “In both he [Jesus] affirms. ..his independence and sover- 
eign freedom to choose his course . . . a hint of the approaching climax... some ambiguity 
about the motives of the interlocutors. ... Finally, both passages are in some way associ- 
ated with the move from Galilee to Jerusalem [or Judea].” 

34 At first the author says that Jesus does not go to Jerusalem; but later he goes. The author 
confuses the reader and creates a possibility that “Jesus’ words and acts are unparalleled.” 
This tension of the reader increases the dramatic possibility of the narrative. 

35 See Keener, 2003: 708; Talbert, 1992: 144; Duke, 1985: 144. 

36 Resseguie (2001: 15) says that, “When the narrator intrudes into the narrative to speak 
in his own voice he reveals an ideological perspective.’ See Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:142; 
Dodd, 1963: 322-4. 

37 Neyrey (2007: 137; cf. Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:138—42) states that, “The brothers make a 
positive challenge to Jesus....Jesus responds by affirming spatial and temporal differ- 
ences between them.” 

38 Talbert (1992: 144) sees a concentric pattern by the link phrase ‘in secret’ as follows: A: 
v. 1: ‘Jesus went about in Galilee, because the Jews sought to kill him’; B: vv. 2—4: “His 
brothers say to Jesus: Go to Judea, because no one works in secret if he seeks to be known’; 
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generates suspense, the subsequent action of Jesus in v. 10 brings the exchange 
to a surprise. The rejection theme of the exchange works within the framework 
of suggestion-negative reaction-positive action.*9 

The structural pattern of 7:1-10:21 places the dialogue between Jesus and the 
brothers (7:1-9) at the forefront, and that functions as an introduction to all the 
subsequent dialogues (cf. Van Tilborg, 1993: 15).4° The inclusio speech of Jesus 
in vv. 6-8 prepares the reader toward the anticipated time. Jesus’ total surren- 
der to/dependence on God the Father and his emphasis on ‘his own time’ are 
key elements here.*! Jesus’ role is outlined as one who acts according to the 
time and plan of God the Father. Malina and Rohrbaugh (1998: 141) say that, 
‘Jesus’ riposte to the challenge issued by his brothers (7:2-5) is simply to reject 
it for the present moment.... By suggesting that his hour has not yet come, 
however, Jesus implies that it soon will.” This anticipated time factor is linked 
to the internal thread of the macro Johannine narrative (cf. Bultmann, 1971: 
292-3).*? In the Cana incident, Jesus told his mother (2:4) that his hour has not 
yet come (cf. Keener, 2003: 704-5; Strachan, 1941:198-9). While conversing with 
his brothers, the same expression is repeated twice (7:6, 8).43 The delimitation 
of the text as a household dialogue and its analeptic and proleptic tendencies 
strengthen the dramatic nature and performative function of it (cf. Hitchcock, 
1923/1993: 15-24). The reader of the story can notice a sudden shift from the 
character of Jesus as an ‘eloquent dialoguer in public (6:25-71) to a dialoguer 
who works in secret (7:1-9; cf. Van Tilborg, 1993: 13-5). The themes like Jesus’ 
works versus the works of the world, his acts in public versus his acts in secret, 


B’: vv. 6-8a: “Jesus says to his brothers: Go yourselves, because although my time has not 
come, your time is always here”; A’: vv. 8b-9: “Because his time had not fully come, Jesus 
remained in Galilee.” 

39 Refer to Duke, 1985: 11. 

40 The dialogue-section of 71-9 is a continuation of Jesus’ dialogues already in process with 
the Jews, the larger group of disciples, and the Twelve (6:22-71). Cf. Ashton, 1991: 330; 
Moloney, 1998: 232; Wise, 1992: 240. 

41 Van Tilborg (1993: 16) states, “The opening and closing sentence deal with the kairos (7:6 
and 7:8): the right and decisive moment that things happen. Jesus distinguishes between 
his own kairos and that of his brothers and sisters. He knows one single time which is 
determined from outside himself and to which he is subject.” 

42 The process time in John’s story is beginning to slow down. If chaps. 2—4 depict a period 
of one year, chaps. 5-10 depict a period of about four months. 

43 Though there is a shift from ý &pa in 2:4 to ó xaıpòç in 7:6 and 8, the basic idea expressed 
is synonymous. Stibbe (1993: 95) says that, “Important to the plot are the narrator’s nota- 
tions of time. There are indications of process time in John 7—Not until halfway through 
the Feast’ (v. 14) and ‘On the last and greatest day of the Feast’ (v. 37) are two of them.” 
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showing himself to the world, his time, belief and unbelief conflict, and the 
activity of testifying make special impact upon the reader (cf. Stibbe, 1994: 
5-31).44 Through these the reader of the story anticipates the hour of Jesus. 

In the narrative, the saying of Jesus is revelatory as it reveals his struggle 
within the family setting (cf. Bultmann, 1971: 293).*° Kostenberger (1998: 145; 
cf. Smith, 1999: 167-8) says that, “Contrasted with the unbelief of Jesus’ own 
brothers is the loyalty of Jesus’ inner circle (cf. 7:2-5), and discipleship is the 
subject of various discourses (cf. 8:12, 31; 9:27-29; and chap. 10).” The belief- 
unbelief conflict of the story discloses the dramatic shift of the narrative. 
The narrator is successful in picking up the words, prefiguring the context, 
and arranging the dialogue to shape the overall structure of the narrative 
(cf. Windisch, 1993: 25-64). The Jewish enmity toward Jesus (after chaps. 2 
and 5) is brought out in plain language here. Barton (1992: 229) says about 
Jesus’ brothers that “their unbelief is representative of the unbelief of ‘the 
Jews’ and of Jerusalem and Judea as a whole.’*6 While the brothers’ speech 
shows their attitude toward Jesus, Jesus’ speech reveals his attitude toward his 
brothers as they are of this world (cf. Dodd, 1963: 322-5). The elements like 
the selection of words, plot structure, characterization, and point of view help 
the reader to prepare himself for the forthcoming discussions (cf. MacRae, 
1993: 103-13; Elam, 1980: 135-220). Through all these, the implied reader of the 
story is further informed the unknowing and unbelieving natures of human- 
ity. The content of contrasting identities of Jesus and his brothers is framed 
within a suggestion-negative response-positive action dialogue. This formula 
helps the reader to recognize the conflict of the story and to move forward 
with anticipation. 


Second Exchange (7:10-13) 
The second exchange (vv. 10-13) is well connected to the previous “Household 
Dialogue” (i.e., the dialogue between Jesus and his brothers; vv. 1-9) with the 
help of a narrative link in v. 10.47 While ‘Qç òè is an explicit connecting link 


44 John’s dialogue develops by the help of all these themes. 

45 _In7:37-39, Jesus claims to be the source of life-giving water; in 8:12, Jesus presents himself 
as the life-giving light. 

46 Jesus’ struggle both within his physical household (7:1-9) and public life (7:10-8:59) are 
delineated through the dialogues in the episode. 

47 Bultmann (1971: 288-95) treats vv. 1-13 together as a single whole. But, the transfer of set- 
ting from the home atmosphere in Galilee to the community atmosphere in Jerusalem 
has to be considered here. See Keener, 2003: 703-11; Haenchen, 1984: 2:6-8; Talbert, 1992: 
143-5. 
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to the previous exchange, the expressions such as oi &d¢eAqol (v. 10; cf. 3a, 5), 
Thy E0ptHV (vv. 10, 11; cf. vv. 2, 8) and ¿v xpunté (v. 10; cf. v. 4; cf. Bultmann, 1971: 
294) show the synonymous expressions of the first two exchanges (see vv. 1-13; 
cf. Robertson, 1932: 120-1).48 In wv. 10-13, the narrative expressions like ‘the Jews 
were looking for him’ (v. 11), ‘and there was considerable complaining about 
him among the crowds’ (v. 12), and ‘while some where saying... others were 
saying’ (v. 13) show different reactions within the community.?9 A reader of 
the exchange can understand the antagonistic tendencies of the Jews (and 
also a group of the crowd; wv. 1-13) with the help of the narrative inferences 
(cf. Chatman, 1978: 15—42).5° The content of the utterance units develops in 
two-tier fashion within this exchange. The Jews’ question in v. ub is intro- 
duced as part of an implicit dialogue and that is all about a search for Jesus 
(cf. Robertson, 1932: 120-1).5! The Greek expression é(jtovv clearly marks the 
representative nature of the question. The complaining (yoyyvopòç) among 
the crowds develops as an explicit dialogue in v. 12b: some were saying that 
“he is a good man’; and others were saying that “No, he is deceiving the crowd” 


48 Lindars (1972: 285; cf. Painter, 1993: 292) says that, “this means that he has moved out 
into the open (v. 26), so that there is implied a progression from obscurity to clarity, from 
darkness to light (cf. 812)” As in 2:4-7 and 4:48-50 an initial unwillingness to be part of 
an action is reversed. Refer to Morris, 1995: 355; Hoskyns, 1947: 313; Lindars, 1972: 285-6; 
Lightfoot, 1956/1957: 176-7; Westcott, 1958: 17-8. 

49 Neyrey (2007: 139) says that, “ ‘Seek’ is another of those pesky double-meaning words. 
Although it occasionally means friendly association with Jesus (1:38-39), in this context 
it means a hostile assault on him.’ Keener (2003: 710) is of the opinion that, “That the 
crowd was divided (7:12; cf. 12:29) is not surprising; early Judaism was very diverse on a 
variety of matters, and a crowd of Jews from around the world gathered for the feast might 
prove even more diverse than our literary and epigraphic sources reveal.” See the ‘alterna- 
tive personal pronoun’ here, i.e., oi pèv EAeyov... Mor [de] ZAeyov. Cf. Wallace, 1996: 212-3. 
Fortna treats ‘Iovdatog as part of his attempt to describe John’s theological use of locale in 
the FG. According to Fortna, John has used the word “Iovdatoc in the sense not of ‘Jews’ but 
in the sense of ‘Judean’ Cf. Fortna, 1974: 89; Von Wahlde, 1982: 36; Painter, 1993: 288. 

50 Brant (2004: 152; cf. Resseguie, 2001: 128) is of the opinion that, “there are numerous men- 
tions of belief that is hesitant to declare itself openly because of ‘fear of the Jews’ (7:13; 
cf. 19:38; 20:19), and especially a fear of being put out of the synagogue (9:22; 12:42).” 

51 Stibbe (1993: 93) says, “The group identified as the Jews in 7:1, 13 and 33 is hard to distin- 
guish from the chief priests and Pharisees. The fact that they are taking an up-front role 
in looking for Jesus in 7:1, as well as their presence with the crowds in 7:35, would seem to 
indicate that they are not identical with the backstage hierarcy.” Cf. Lightfoot, 1956/1957: 
176-7; Westcott, 1958: 117-8; Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:143—4; Lindars, 1972: 285. 
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(cf. Dodd, 1960: 352-3; Smith, 1999: 169).5% Painter (1993: 289; cf. Keener, 2003: 
711) says that, “the crowd is viewed as distinct from the Jews in the fear of the 
Jews inhibited open debate about Jesus, 7:13.53 What Painter says here makes 
sense for the reader that the implicit dialogue in v. u and the conflicting verbal 
exchange in v. 12b are two entirely different conversations developing side by 
side among the people. 

The second exchange is framed with the help of a literary device called 
secrecy motif: Jesus’ secret travel to Jerusalem (v. 10) and the crowd’s secret dis- 
cussion about Jesus (v. 13) forms a narrative inclusio in which both the implicit 
dialogue (v. 11) and the explicit dialogue (v. 12b) are included (cf. Neyrey, 2009: 
194).°* The Jews’ question in v. u and the crowd’s opposing statements (i.e., one 
positive and the other negative) in v. 12b are to be considered as representative 
voices from different quarters (cf. Robertson, 1932: 120-1).5> Whereas the ques- 
tion in v. 11 is about the destination of Jesus, the conflictive dialogue is about 
his identity (cf. Painter, 1993: 289). In v. 12b, the characters use their judgments/ 
perceptions positively and negatively. As elsewhere, here too John resorts to the 
device of “contradictory voices” (7:12; cf. vv. 40—42; 9:16; 10:19-21; cf. Haenchen, 
1984: 2:7-8; Brant, 2004: 46, 182).56 Schnackenburg (1980: 2:143; cf. Stibbe, 1993: 
93) states that, “The stylistic device of contradictory voices is one which the 
evangelist uses on several occasions (7:12b; cf. 7:40—42; 9:16; 10:19—21).” The anti- 
thetical nature of the dialogue is determined with the help of the expression 
yoyyvopòç (‘complaining, v. 12).5” While the first and third exchanges (vv. 1-9 
and 14-36) develop as the ‘front of stage’ dialogues, the second one develops 


52 Hendriksen (1961: 2:8) says that, “They saw in Jesus a mere demagogue, a man to be 
shunned, a false prophet, one who was interested in getting the crowd or mob (tov dxAov) 
on his side, ingratiating himself with the multitudes for selfish purposes.” 

53 Haenchen (1984: 2:8; cf. Tenney, 1948: 131) says that, “the speakers in verse 13 are also Jews 
does not fit the picture depicted there (which is historically impossible) and is not there- 
fore mentioned.” 

54 Neyrey (2007: 140; cf. Painter, 1993: 290-2) says that, “The narrative audience knows that 
this public ‘seeking’ means a judgment against Jesus, ‘For fear of the Jews’ no one spoke 
openly of him.” 

55 Le. from the Jewish authorities and from the crowd. Bultmann (1971: 294) says, “Jesus’ pre- 
vious activity disquiets the crowd at the feast; they raise question and counter-questions 
about him.” 

56 Quast (1991/1996: 62) states that, “During the first few days in Jerusalem, even while Jesus 
remained out of sight, divisions arose among the people concerning him ([ Jesus]; 7:12).” 

57 Refer to Talbert, 1992: 144. 
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as a ‘rear of stage’ dialogue.58 The dialogue elements (i.e., both implicit and 
explicit) within the narrative framework add dramatic features to the exchange 
(cf. Elam, 1980: 135—220).59 

The second exchange (vv. 10-13) not only functions as a secret/ 
representative/conflictive dialogue but also as a connecting link to both the 
preceding and succeeding exchanges (vv. 1-9; cf. vv. 14-36; cf. Brant, 200: 
218-9). Pryor (1992: 35) speaks about the linkage between the first two 
exchanges in the following words: “In the opening verses (7:1-13) John even- 
tually translates Jesus from Galilee to Jerusalem.” In another sense, one can 
notice the way vv. 1-13 functions as a background for the central dialogue 
sections in the succeeding exchanges (cf. Keener, 2003: 708-11). The second 
exchange also functions as a subsidiary exchange that increases dramatic 
tension within the extended episode (cf. Smith, 1999: 169; Cory, 1997: 103). It 
discloses the diverse attitudes and reactions of the Jews/the crowd toward 
Jesus (cf. Haenchen, 1984: 2:6—8).6° Within the extended episode, this sec- 
tion (vv. 10-13) shows the eagerness and expectations developed among the 
people concerning the person and work of Jesus. The features like conflict- 
orientation and characterization are noticeable elements of the exchange 
(cf. Bultmann, 1971: 294-5; Strachan, 1941:199). The development of the conflict 
in wv. 11-13 is further reflected in the acute controversial sections in the follow- 
ing exchanges (cf. Brant, 2004: 204).°! Witherington (1995: 171) says that, “in vv. 
11-13 there is a clear distinction made between the Jews who are seeking Jesus 


58 Whereas the first and the third exchanges develop by highlighting the interactions 
between Jesus and his interlocutors in different contexts, the second exchange develops 
by representing the voices only of his interlocutors. In the second exchange, Jesus’ utter- 
ances are not represented; but, he is only looked at by representative characters from 
different angles. See the ‘front of stage’ and the ‘rear of stage’ developments of dialogues 
in John 41-42. 

59  Mlakuzhyil (1987: 203) suggests that, “while 7:1-9 describes Jesus’ dialogue with his unbe- 
lieving brothers in Galilee, 7:10-13 mentions Jesus’ going up to Jerusalem secretly (7:10) 
and depicts the dramatic situation there . .. thus setting the stage for what is to come.” 

60 Asa ‘rear of stage’ dialogue, it can also be considered as complementary to the first and 
third exchanges. Its development from Jewish quest (v. 11) to crowd’s conflictive utter- 
ances (v. 12b) reveals the diverse natures of Jesus’ interlocutors. Jesus’ interlocutors are 
not only the supportive group within Judaism but also the rebellious group (i.e., the Jews 
with their quest about the destination of Jesus and one group of the crowd who say that 
“he [Jesus] is deceiving the crowd’). 

61 Neyrey (2007: 140) says that, “There was ‘considerable complaining’ about him (7:12), a 
translation that masks the biblical term ‘murmuring, which identified hostile outsiders 
earlier (6:41, 43, 61).” 
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with malicious intent and the crowds who are divided about Jesus.’® As 
Witherington says, the utterance units in the second exchange show: first, 
the conflictive natures among Jesus’ interlocutors; and second, the antitheti- 
cal natures developed among the interlocutors toward Jesus (cf. Keener, 2003: 
710-1). While the pure narratives take the reader backward to the past, the seams 
of dialogue within the narrative make the characters converse to the reader 
(cf. Motyer, 1997: 150; Chatman, 1978: 62-3). The language of the exchange, 
through interweaving both the pure narratives and the utterance units, is 
rhetorical as the reader of the text is persuaded to interact with the narrator 
and the characters (cf. Traugott and Pratt, 1980: 1-40; Vorster, 2009: 505-78). 
While the content of the dialogue is the destination and identity of Jesus, the 
form used to convey the message is both implicit and explicit dialogues. 
The narrator of the story persuades the reader to take sides with Jesus the 
‘good man.’ 


Third Exchange (7:14-36) 
The content of the third exchange (vv. 14-36) can be viewed as follows.®? After 
discussing the conflict-centric ‘community dialogue’ in vv. 10-13, the narrator 
sets the time (dy Se ths Eopths wecovons) and place (sig tò tepdv) of the event, 
and the entry (&véßn Ingots) and activity (€dtSaoxev) of the protagonist for the 
third exchange (v. 14).64 In wv. 14-36, the expressions such as ‘the Jews were 
astonished at it, saying’ (v. 15a), ‘the crowd answered’ (v. 20a), ‘now some of the 
people of Jerusalem were saying’ (v. 25a), ‘yet many in the crowd believed in 
him and were saying’ (v. 31a), and ‘the chief priests and Pharisees sent temple 
police to arrest him’ (v. 32b; cf. Strachan, 1941: 199-200) raise perplexity con- 
cerning the identity of Jesus’ interlocutors.®° Stibbe (1993: 93) is of the view 
that, “The crowds in chap. 7 are a diverse and lively community. Their diversity 


62 Witherington (1995:171) further comments that, “Verse 13 makes clear the distinction. The 
crowds would not speak openly about Jesus because of the fear of the Jews (i.e., Jewish 
authorities opposed to Jesus).” 

63 Dodd (1960: 346) divides vv. 14-36 into two self-contained dialogue sections (vv. 14-24 
and vv. 25-36). But in our analysis we consider wv. 14-36 as a single unit where Jesus is 
the constant dialoguer with several groups of people. The main thing to notice here is 
that there is no change of setting from vv. 14-24 to vv. 25-36. For information about “the 
circumstantial relation between meaning and content,” refer to Barwise, 1988: 23-38. 

64 Neyrey (2007: 140) says that, “While Jesus remains in private (7:10), he cannot be arrested. 
But when he appears in the Temple (7:14), a trial immediately ensues (see 10:22)” Refer to 
Késtenberger, 2004: 232; Schnackenburg, 1980: 2145. 

65 The Pharisees belonged to the Sanhedrin, not as a party, but as members of a group of 
men who knew the Scriptures. Josephus points to the Pharisees’ influence among the 
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is suggested by the division of opinion about Jesus within their ranks.”6° What 
Stibbe says here is important to consider in the process of analyzing the con- 
tent of the exchange. As vv. 14-36 develops, the verbal conflict between Jesus 
and his interlocutors becomes acute at some intervals (cf. v. 20).6” The appear- 
ance of the Sanhedrin and the temple police (v. 32) brings a judicial color- 
ing for the exchange (cf. Painter, 1993: 295). Toward the end of the exchange, 
yet another ‘community dialogue’ is brought to the notice of the reader 
(vv. 35-36).°8 The following discussion may help us to know more details about 
the interactive dynamism at vv. 14-36. 

In the dialogue sections, Jesus is the constant speaker and his interlocu- 
tors are representative characters at several intervals (cf. vv. 15a, 20a, 25a, 31a, 
32b, 35a).69 On the basis of the changes of his interlocutors, one can organize 
vv. 15-36 into a chain of dialogues interconnected to one another: first, Jesus 
and the Jews (vv. 15-19); second, Jesus and the crowd (vv. 20-24); third, Jesus 
and the people of Jerusalem (vv. 25-30); fourth, the believing from the crowd 
(v. 31); fifth, Jesus and the temple police (vv. 32-34); and sixth, Jews among 
themselves (vv. 35-36; cf. Stibbe, 1993: 92-4). It begins as a dialogue between 
Jesus and the Jews (vv. 15-19; cf. Von Wahlde, 1982: 44). Jews express their aston- 
ishment (¿9avpačov) concerning the teaching of Jesus by raising a question 
(v. 15; cf. Haenchen, 1984: 2:13).”° Jesus’ response to them in wv. 16-19 clari- 
fies the following four aspects: (1) his teaching (615ayy) is of God the Father, 
one who sent him (v. 16); (2) only those who resolve to do the will of God 
understand the source of his teaching (v. 17; cf. Neyrey, 2009: 200); (3) he is true 
because he seeks the glory of the Father (v. 18); and (4) the Jews are not observ- 
ers of the Mosaic law and that is evident through their looking for an oppor- 


people. See, John 3:1; 7:32, 45; 11:47, 57; 12:42; and 18:3; also see Ant. 13.10.5 §288; 18.1.4 §17; 
see Westerholm, 1992: 614. Refer to Kostenberger, 2004: 235-8; Brown, 1966: 310-18. 

66 Cf. Beasley-Murray, 1987: 108-13; Hendriksen, 1961: 2:9-20; Tenney, 1948: 132-4; Westcott, 
1958: 18-23. 


67 Lincoln (2000:15) sees seven major discourses (cf. 31—21; 4:1-26; 5:19-47; 6:22-59; 7:14-39; 
812-59; 10:1-18) in the Book of Signs alongside of the seven signs. He uses the term dis- 
course referring to speech material. 

68 Schnackenburg (1980: 2:145) points out that, “The account of the second half of the festal 
week in Jerusalem—what Jesus said during it, and what reactions this provoked among 
his hearers, both people and leaders—forms a unity (extending to v. 36).’ 

69 See Von Wahlde, 1982: 44; Schnackenburg, 1980: 1:287; Fortna, 1974: 91; Chilton, 1992: 
398-405. 

70 The picturesque imperfect active of ¿ðaúvpačov means “were wondering.” Cf. Robertson, 
1932: 122. 
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tunity to kill him (v. 19; cf. Robertson, 1932: 124; Keener, 2003: 712-3). In this 
question-and-answer dialogue Jesus evidences the following things: his mission 
as one who is sent from the Father, his source of teaching, his truthfulness, and 
the malicious attitude of his interlocutors. He proves his argument rhetorically 
and apologetically. 

As the crowd enters the scene the second level of the dialogue takes place 
(vv. 20-24; cf. Watson, 1992: 605-9; Von Wahlde, 1982: 44). The crowd firstly 
pose an accusation against Jesus (v. 20a) and then raise a question (v. 20b). 
Their question is directly linked to the previous response of Jesus to the Jews 
(v. 19; cf. Painter, 1993: 293).”2 Witherington (1995: 172) says that, “At this point 
the dialogue becomes exceedingly vitriolic.””? In wv. 21-24, Jesus makes another 
four-fold response pointing out the following things: (1) the crowd’s astonish- 
ment at his work (v. 21b; cf. 5:1-18); (2) Moses gave them circumcision and they 
do that on the Sabbath (v. 22; cf. Loader, 1997: 461, 467-8); (3) while on the one 
hand, they believe that by performing circumcision on the Sabbath the law of 
Moses may not be broken, on the other, they think that by healing a man on 
the Sabbath Jesus is breaking the Sabbath (v. 23; cf. Moo, 1984: 3-49; Neyrey, 
2009: 200); and (4) his interlocutors are judging by appearance, not with right 
judgment (v. 24; cf. Keener, 2003: 714-17; Lincoln, 2000: 33).” In the second part 
of the dialogue, Jesus answers the surprise question of the crowd succinctly. 


nu nu 


71 Meaning “instruction,” “the giving of instruction,” “teaching,” Mark 4:2; 12:38. “Instruction,” 
“what is taught,” “doctrine,” Matthew 16:12; John 7:16, 17. “Mode of teaching and kind of 
doctrine taught,” Matthew 7:28; Mark 1:27. Neyrey (2007: 140) says that, “He [i.e., Jesus] 
testifies first that indeed he has ‘schooling’ from a learned and powerful authority: ‘My 
teaching is not mine, but his who sent me’ (7:16).” What Maniparampil (2004: 267) says in 
the following lines is senseful: “His [ Jesus’] teaching is true because God is the Truth. His 
authority is not juridical or canonical, but personal and ontological in the sense that he 
is in permanent union with his father.” 

72 Robertson (1932: 124) says that, “They [i.e., the Jews] marvelled at Christ's ‘ignorance’ and 
boasted of their own knowledge of the law of Moses. And yet they violated that law by not 
practising it.” 

73 Carson (1991: 314) states, “Their counter-accusation, You are demon-possessed (lit. ‘You 
have a demor’), is probably their explanation for what they judge to be insane behavior, a 
connection that others later make (cf. 10:20, ‘He is demon-possessed and raving mad’).” 

74 Neyrey (2007: 141; cf. Carson, 1982: 66-7, 82) says that, “His [i.e., Jesus’] defense uses the 
standard argument of gal wayyomer or a fortiori reasoning. If Jesus is guilty for healing 
on the Sabbath, then so are they for circumcizing on the Sabbath.” In v. 24 [i.e., “Do not 
judge by appearances, but judge with right judgment”, Jesus voices the correct ideologi- 
cal point of view of the gospel. Cf. Resseguie, 2005: 178, 250; Motyer, 1997: 130-2; Quast, 


1991/1996: 62-3. 
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The interaction of the people of Jerusalem with Jesus and his response to 
them in vv. 25-30 introduce the third level of the exchange (cf. Stibbe, 1993: 
93; Keener, 2003: 718-9).75 The Jerusalemites speak as if they are strangers to 
the scene and distinct from the Jews and the crowd (vv. 25-27; cf. wv. 15-24).76 
Their speech arrays four important things: (1) their surprised question in v. 25b 
makes the reader aware that Jesus’ utterance in v. 19 is true whereas the utter- 
ance of the crowd in v. 20 is false; (2) the Jews conspire in secret against Jesus, 
but they are afraid to speak openly (v. 26a); (3) their second question marks 
their perplexity about the attitude of the Jewish authorities toward Jesus 
(v. 26b; cf. Keener, 2003: 718); and (4) their final statement points out their 
familiarity with Jesus’ worldly background that is contrary to the expectations 
concerning the coming Messiah (v. 27; cf. Bultmann, 1971: 296; Quast, 1991/1996: 
64).”” Schnackenburg (1980: 2:145) says that, “As Jerusalem residents, they are 
aware of the attitude and intentions of the leading group in the capital. Their 
second question shows that it is the members of the Sanhedrin (oi épyovtec) 
that they have in mind.” Jesus’ response to the Jerusalemites in vv. 28-29 
clears up three important things: (1) his interlocutors’ ‘into know’ about him is 
false (v. 28a); (2) the reality of their ‘not into know’ concerning his true iden- 
tity (v. 28b); and (3) his ‘into know’ about the identity of one who sent him 
(cf. Haenchen, 1984: 2:16; Cory, 1997: 100).’® Through Jesus’ response in vv. 28b— 
29 the narrator implicitly indicates that Jesus is ‘in the know’ both of his inter- 
locutors and of his Father (cf. Thompson, 1988: 13-25). The narrator closes the 
third part by describing the Jewish attempt of arrest and their frustration, and 
concerning the expected hour of Jesus (v. 30; cf. Resseguie, 2005: 188; Neyrey, 
2009: 202-4).79 


75 As Witherington (1995: 172) says, “John 7:25 opens a new subsection of this ongoing 
dialogue.” 

76 While Jesus says that they are looking for an opportunity to kill him, the crowd surpris- 
ingly asks that “who is trying to kill you?” But the Jerusalemites say that “Is not this the 
man whom they are trying to kill?” 

77 Schnackenburg (1980: 2:146) states that, “The surprise of these people that Jesus is able 
to speak ‘openly’ is all the more intelligible if v. 25 follows straight after v. 14, since the 
subject of v. 13 was the fear in the temple.” Neyrey (2007: 143; cf. Thompson, 1988: 19-25; 
Sproston, 1985: 80) says that, “In the Greco-Roman world, a person’s origins greatly deter- 
mined his worth and honor. But the demand that the Messiah’s origins be unknown is 
strange indeed.” 

78 Refer to Robertson, 1932: 127; Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 268-9; Barrett, 1978: 322-3; Lindars, 
1972: 293-4. 

79 Ridderbos (1987/1997: 269; cf. Asiedu-Peprah, 2001: 45) points out that, “For despite all 
their scheming they are kept from striking out at him....But the real reason they could 
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The question from among the ‘believing-crowd’ in v. 31 opens up the pos- 
sibility of a fourth level of interaction.®° The narrator indirectly relates that 
there was a division among the crowd between those who believe in Jesus and 
those who do not believe (v. 31).8! The minority believers’ astonishment toward 
the majority group is implicitly represented in v. 31b.®? A fifth level (vv. 32-34) 
is set as the temple police come on the stage to arrest Jesus and he interacts 
with them. He states a tri-tier speech here: (1) about his ‘now’ and his ‘later’ 
(v. 33); (2) about their ‘search’ for him and their ‘will not find’ (v. 34a; cf. Cory, 
1997: 100-1); and (3) about his ‘being’ as ‘I am’ and their ‘cannot’ (v. 34b; cf. 
Haenchen, 1984: 216-7; Neyrey, 2009: 205).83 A dialogue is implicit in the 
fifth level as the narrator informs the reader the purpose of temple police’s 
arrival and about the timely response of Jesus (cf. vv. 32-34). The final level is 
a community dialogue among the Jews as a result of the previous five levels of 
dialogues.* Jesus’ statements in his final utterance (v. 34) make them think 
that he intends to go to dispersion (thv Stagnopdv) among the Greeks and teach 
them (vv. 35-36; cf. Bultmann, 1971: 306-9; Strachan, 1941: 200).8° All these 
levels together manifest the content of the dialogue, as one reflects the con- 
flicting worldviews of Jesus the Messiah (one who is sent by the Father) and 
his Jewish counterparts (the expectants of the coming Messiah). Thus the dia- 
logue fulfills the statement of the narrator, “He came to what was his own, and 
his own people did not accept him” (1:11; cf. Carter, 1990: 39). 

The form of the third dialogue can be analyzed as follows. Whereas the 
process-time of the current exchange is at the middle of the festival (v. 14), the 


not was that the divinely appointed ‘hour, the hour of Jesus’ suffering and death, had not 
yet come.” 

80 For more details about the diverse Jewish communities in John, refer to Von Wahlde, 1982: 
33-60; Bratcher, 1975: 401-9; Schnackenburg, 1980: 1:286-7; Fortna, 1974: 58-94. 

81 Haenchen (1984: 2:16; cf. Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:148) observes that, “Verses 31-36 form the 
second subsection, a kind of interlude or intermezzo.” 

82 Robertson (1932: 128) says that, “Proleptic position of ‘O Xpıotòç again as in 27, but #A8y 
with ötav rather than gpyyta, calling more attention to the consummation (whenever he 
does come).” 

83 Keener (2003: 720) says that, “Jesus’ warning that they would ‘seek’ him too late to find 
him (7:34) may echo the biblical prophets; the warning was permanent for his enemies 
(8:21) but his followers would experience the separation only temporarily (13:33, 36).’ 

84 For more details about the identity of the ‘Jews’ here, refer to Von Wahlde, 1982: 44-5; 
Bratcher, 1975: 406; Schnackenburg, 1980: 1:286—7; Fortna, 1974: 90; Bennema, 2009: 38—46. 

85 “Dispersion” or “Diaspora” means literally “scattering.” See McKnight, 1992: 259-65; 
Edwards, 1992: 312-7; Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 271; Witherington, 1995: 173. See the usage of 
transitional conjunctions (i.e., odv) in vv. 25, 28, 33, and 35. Cf. Wallace, 1996: 674. 
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following exchange happens on the last day of the festival (v. 37; cf. Powell, 
1990: 36-8; Genette, 1980: 33—5).86 In this way, the narrator maintains a suc- 
cession of events in a rhythmic fashion (cf. Chatman, 1978: 17-9; Tolmie, 1999: 
97-9). The narrator attempts to link chap. 7 with chaps. 5 and 6.87 As the epi- 
sode works as a sequence to the preceding episodes, it also works within the 
larger outline of the Feast of Tabernacles events (7:1-10:21). Thus the analeptic 
and proleptic development of the exchange within the larger Johannine frame- 
work is noticeable (cf. Chatman, 1978: 64; Genette, 1980: 48-79).8° Tenney 
(1948: 132) says that, “His [Jesus’] teaching took the form of a paradox, assert- 
ing both authority (v. 14) and subordination (v. 16), offering a pragmatic test 
(vv. 17-19), and issuing in an argument (vv. 21-24).”89 While Mlakuzhyil and 
Schnackenburg emphasize Jesus’ self-revelatory aspects, Tenney takes up the 
paradoxical nature of the utterance units. But all of them highlight Jesus’ peda- 
gogical interests through the dialogue. The interconnectedness of narratives, 
self-revelatory but paradoxical nature of the dialogues, aesthetical and rhyth- 
mical flow of thought, recombination of events, and mutation of style are 
well maintained within the exchange (cf. Windisch, 1993: 25-64; Chatman, 


1978: 43-95). 


86 Talbert (1992: 145; cf. Lindars, 1972: 286) analyzes the rest of chaps. 7 and 8 as follows: “The 
discourse material that follows held together by an inclusion (7:14: ‘into the Temple’; 8:59: 
‘out of the Temple’). It breaks into two self-contained sections of dialogue, 7:14-52 and 
812-59, focused on the question of whether or not Jesus is the Christ. The first, 7:14-52, 
falls into two subunits that loosely correspond to one another: wv. 14-36 and wv. 37-52.” 

87 Stibbe (1993: 91) says that, “In 5:19-47, Jesus delivers a long speech in the style of a legal 
defence. In chap. 6, Jesus delivers an equally long speech, this time in the didactic style 
of the rabbinic homily. In the discourse material of 7:14-44 there are important didactic 
elements. However, the forensic overtones of this material mark it out as yet another trial 
scene.” 

88 Mlakuzhyil (1987: 203) says that, “Jesus’ self-manifestation ‘in the middle of the feast’ 
and the mixed reactions it provokes (7:14-36) are described in three connected units: 
first, the divine origin of Jesus’ teaching and work (7:14-24); second, division among the 
people about his messianic mission (7:25-31); and third, officers sent by the chief priests 
and Pharisees to arrest him (7:32—36).” Mlakuzhyil’s analysis is much closer to what we 
have already seen in our structuring of the exchange. But we have seen the way six sub- 
exchanges are working within the framework of wv. 14-36. The central unit (i-e., vv. 25-31) 
is demarcated by a double inclusio (houtos: 7:25, 26, 31; ho Christos: 7:26, 31). The entire 
exchange is arranged between two community dialogues (cf. 11-13, 35-36). Thus forms 
another inclusio. 

89 Schnackenburg (1980: 2:145) says that, “His [Jesus’] ‘teaching’ in the temple (vv. 14, 28; 
cf. 8:20) simply provides a framework for his self-revelation; it leads to objections and 
interpretations which are the occasion for still further, starker self-utterance.’ 
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The exchange develops with the help of several speech forms and literary 
devices (cf. Windisch, 1993: 47; Tolmie, 1999: 39-59).°° The following are the 
forms and literary devices identified in Jesus’ speech: agency speeches (vv. 16-18, 
28-29, 33-34),%! glory-focused speech (v. 18), descriptive speech (v. 22a), ascen- 
sion speech (vv. 33-34), judgment speech (v. 24; cf. Motyer, 1997: 130—2),9% con- 
troversial statements (vv. 19, 21-24), work statement (v. 21), question/rhetorical 
question (vv. 19, 23), contrast/paradox/antithesis (vv. 18, 23, 28—29; cf. Cory, 1997: 
100-1), revelation of disobedience and violence (v. 19; cf. O'Day, 1986: 1-2), inter- 
textuality (vv. 19, 22—23 ),” traditional belief (v. 22), irony (vv. 25-31, 35; cf. Duke, 
1985: 48, 52, 91-2; Brant, 2004: 182), warning (v. 24), self-revelation (vv. 28-29, 
33-34; cf. Thompson, 1988: 19-25; O’Day, 1986: 1-2), mashal/riddle (v. 34),°* 
forensic overtones,” prophetical utterance (vv. 33-34)9® and enigmatic pro- 
nouncement (vv. 33-34).9” Jesus’ interlocutors use forms/literary devices such 
as: questions of different sorts (vv. 15, 20, 25, 26b, 31, 35-36),98 accusation (v. 20a; 
cf. Smith, 1999: 170), exclamation (v. 26a), messianic speech (vv. 26b—27, 31b; cf. 
Thompson, 1988: 19-25; Lincoln, 1994: 6—7),°9 knowing-and-unknowing contrast 


90 O'Day (1987: 12) says that, “we readily recognize that the NT narratives, particularly the 
gospels, are composed of different literary forms and types of literary expression— 
miracle story, parable, pronouncement story, discourse, dialogue, proverbs, and others.’ 
While O’Day only identifies the major forms within the narrative framework, one also has 
to look at the minor literary expressions within it. 

91 Ridderbos (1987/1997: 262) says that, “In all these dialogues, to be sure, the one great issue 
is that Jesus was sent by the Father. But each time the perspective from which this issue 
comes up is different.’ 

92 Ridderbos (1987/1997: 266) states that, “He [Jesus]...speaks not only to those who as 
judges or rulers of the people are called to judge but to all who, in their conversations, 
discussions, and criticisms, set themselves up as judges over him” (cf. v. 24). 

93 For more descriptions about the relationships and differences between Jesus and the 
authority of the Mosaic Law, refer to Moo, 1984: 3—49. Cf. Barrett, 1978: 318-22; Glasson, 
1963; Bennema, 2005: 89-92. 

94 Stibbe (1994: 23) observes that, “When confronted by the divided crowds in Jerusalem, 
Jesus utters a very strange saying.... The crowd, however, interprets the riddle incor- 
rectly—at a literal level” (7:34; cf. 8:21//7:35). 

95 See Neyrey, 2009: 198; Loader, 1997: 461, 467-8. 

96 For details about Jesus’ role as a prophet, refer to Reinhartz, 1989: 3-16. 

97 For more details about the use of ‘enigmatic language’ in John, refer to Hamid-Khani, 
2000: 33—61. 

98 Forms like ‘ordinary, ‘rhetorical, and ‘surprise’/‘astonishment’ questions. Cf. Ridderbos, 
1987/1997: 262. 

99 Quast (1991/1996: 64; cf. Strachan, 1941: 199-200) says that, “Jesus actually meets all the 
messianic requirements: his ultimate place of origin remains hidden; he has descended 
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(vv. 26-27; cf. Neyrey, 2007: 145),!0° misunderstanding (vv. 35-36; cf. Culpepper, 
1983: 157; Quast, 1991/1996: 64) and community speech (vv. 35-36).!° The chal- 
lenge and riposte method is one of the striking features of the dialogue in wv. 
14-36 (cf. Malina and Rohrbaugh, 1998: 146-53). The internal nature of dia- 
logues are determined by narrative expressions like yoyyvopòç (‘complaining, 
v.12), 2d1dacxev/diddoxwyv (‘teaching; vv. 14, 28, 35),!0? e8abpoov (‘astonishment, 
v.15), A€yovtec/zAcyov and elev/etmov (‘saying, vv. 11, 12, 15, 25, 31, 33, 35), expagev 
(‘cried out, v. 28),!°3 yoyyúčovtoç (‘muttering v. 32) and &nexpiðn (‘answered; 
vv. 16, 20, 21; cf. Painter, 1993: 295). All the above mentioned utterance forms 
and quoting formulae work dynamically and coherently within the framework 
of the exchange (cf. Botha, 1991: 71-87; Brooks, 1984: 5). And all these compo- 
nents add flavor to the dramatic portrayal of the story (cf. Elam, 1980: 135-191; 
Genette, 1980: 172-73). 

While level # one, two and three develop in question-and-answer format, 
level # four exists in the form of an implicit dialogue. The implied nature of 
the fourth level of dialogue becomes explicit through its narrative format: 
(1) Jesus’ talk (vv. 28b-29); (2) attempt to arrest and its subsequent frustra- 
tion (v. 30); (3) crowd’s belief in Jesus (v. 31a); and (4) the subsequent question 
(v. 31b).!04 While level # five develops as yet another implied dialogue where the 
reader is informed that Jesus is responding to the temple police (vv. 32-34), in 
level # six a community dialogue is in the view (vv. 35-36). While Jesus remains 
as an evergreen character all through the exchange, his interlocutors represent 
different kinds of people (cf. Painter, 1993: 288-95). Thus the plot development 
of the exchange is cohesive and developmental (cf. Chatman, 1978: 62-3). The 


from heaven and been revealed by the prophet like Elijah, John the Baptist; finally, his 
natural birthplace was Bethlehem. Jesus truly is the Messiah, as those with the Spirit will 
discern.” 

100 Cf. Barrett, 1978: 322-3; Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:147; Westcott, 1958: 120-1. 

101 Broadhead (1996: 21) is of the view that the stories of the gospels operate within a com- 
munity of faith which worships, proclaims, debates, reflects, and writes. In our analysis 
of Johannine dialogues, we can notice the struggles of the faith community within the 
extended Jewish community context. 

102 See Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:145; Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 261; Lindars, 1972: 286. 

103 Smith (1999: 172-73) states that, “At least to the crowd, Jesus’ response (v. 28) is quite mys- 
terious. The NRSV takes Jesus’ initial sentence as a statement, although it could be taken 
as a question, in which case Jesus would be explicitly challenging their knowledge of 
him.” 

104 All these elements within the narrative are instrumental in deciding the dialogical nature 
of the fourth level of dialogue. Though the dialogue is implicit, the narrative sequence of 
events makes it an explicit one. 
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use of repetition in v. 36 (cf. v. 34) discloses the perplexity of Jesus’ interlocutors, 
and thus the dialogue of the third exchange ends up as an open-ended one. 
A conflict is well-developed; whereas one group accepts Jesus as the Messiah, 
the majority vehemently deny his messiahship (cf. Powell, 1990: 42-4). While 
Jesus’ speech units are getting shorter from longer (cf. vv. 16-19, 21-24, 28-29, 
and 33-34), his interlocutors’ utterance units are showing signs of increase 
(cf. vv. 15, 20, 25-27, 31, 35-36).105 While Jesus’ statements express self-revela- 
tory aspects, his interlocutors’ sayings show their mixed feelings concerning 
him (cf. Smith, 1999: 169—74).!°6 The dialogue has tenets of messianic focus, 
glory/hour centeredness, belief-unbelief distinction, and Moses-Jesus ideological 
conflict (cf. Painter, 1989: 36).!°7 The major tenets of the exchange are question- 
and-answer sequence, challenge-and-riposte style, paradox, forensic overtones, 
controversial nature, self-revelatory format and pedagogical development. The 
overarching tenet of the dialogue can be considered as a religious-theological 
controversy in challenge-and-riposte format.108 

The function of the dialogue in vv. 14-36 can be viewed as follows 
(cf. Chandler, 2002/2007: 189). The dialogue in chaps. 7-8 is not sign-centric 
as in the case of the episodes in 51—47 and 6:1-71; but it tends to be connected 
to one of the previous signs (v. 21; cf. chap. 5).!°9 Wead (1970: 1) says about its 
backward movement in the following words: “The present event cannot be 
properly understood without knowledge of what was past and the past events 
are not complete without knowledge of the effects which they caused.”"° The 


105 While Jesus’ first two utterances (vv. 16-19, 21-24) are framed within four verses each, his 
last two utterances (vv. 28-29, 33-34) are framed within two verses each. While his inter- 
locutors’ three utterances (vv. 15, 20, 31b) are framed in single verses, their utterances in 
vv. 25-27 and 35-36 are framed in three and two verses respectively. 

106 Itis one of the techniques of John to leave space for the reader to find answer to many of 
his discussions. 

107 Daise (2007: 18) considers the section vv. 1—44 as a pericope that “provokes controversy 
and elicits belief.” For more details about “Jesus and the Authority of the Mosaic Law,” 
refer to Moo, 1984: 3-49. 

108 It can also be called a religious-theological controversy in question-and-answer format. 

109 Smalley (1978: 197) says that, “John often treats his speech material dramatically in asso- 
ciation with his signs material, perhaps by expanding an episode which he discovered in 
his source. But there is more that can be learned about the way the fourth evangelist uses 
the discourses in his gospel.’ 

110 Wead (1970: 1) says that, “Often a movie or novel will begin with an event and then move 
back into the past to show earlier events which preceded the opening event. This move- 
ment is necessary because the relationship between the event and its past is such that the 
one effects the other's meaning.” 
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development of the episode happens through conflict and characterization 
and that further result in thematic development. The dialogue includes the 
usual Johannine thematic/literary trends like messianic utterances (cf. vv. 26, 
31), pedagogical/didactic terminologies (vv. 14, 15, 16, 17, 28)," continuous 
astonishments, perplexities, misunderstandings and unknowing of the inter- 
locutors (vv. 15, 21, 35-36),! Jesus’ representation as one who is sent (vv. 16, 
18, 28, 29, 33), Moses/Sabbath/law terminologies (vv. 19, 22, 23; cf. Moo, 1984: 
3-49; Loader, 1997: 461, 467-8), killing/angry/arrest attempts (vv. 19, 20, 23, 
25, 30, 32; cf. Orchard, 1998: 32—47; Painter, 1989: 36), awaiting the hour of Jesus 
(v. 30),"4 glory-focus (v.18), enigmatic pronouncement (vv. 33-34)" and belief- 
unbelief conflicts (v. 31; cf. Daise, 2007: 18).6 The role of the narrator as a figure 
who builds suspense and surprise to the story is conspicuous at several inter- 
vals. All these aspects increase the stylistic aspects of a drama (cf. Tan, 1993: 
26-49) and lead the reader forward to the anticipated events." The dialogue, 
thus, functions and progresses as one between Jesus the protagonist and his 
Jewish counterparts and their diverse worldviews (cf. Thompson, 1988: 19-25). 
This antithetical tone and language of the dialogue invite the attention of the 
reader to take side with the protagonist of the story (Lategan, 2009: 457-84; 
Traugott and Pratt, 1980: 1-19). 

Jesus’ representation from the ‘heavenly’ Father and his dialogue with the 
‘earthly’ people adds dramatic features to the exchange. Smalley (1978: 192-93) 
says that, “This Johannine ambivalence accounts for all the ‘ups and downs’ 
and ‘comings and goings’ in the gospel. John has two theatres in mind at once. 
The Son of man has descended from heaven and will ascend into heaven.” The 


111 Cf. Jesus’ activity of teaching (6: 59; 7:14—-17, 28; 8:2, 20; 18:19-20); he is addressed as teacher 
(1:38; 3:2; 8:4; 11:28; 1313-14; 20:16); and his revelatory teaching from God (3:34; 716-17). 

112 In v. 36, Schnackenburg (1980: 2:150) observes the bewilderment or puzzlement of Jesus’ 
unbelieving hearers. 

113 Also see the appearance of the term ‘circumcision’ in vv. 22 and 23. 

114 Smith (1999: 173) is of the opinion that, “Who then tried to arrest Jesus (v. 30) is not 
entirely clear. Apparently not the whole crowd, for many of them believed in him (v. 31). 
Quite possibly this statement simply points ahead to the next attempt to arrest Jesus 
(vv. 32-52). That the effort failed reflects the fact that Jesus’ hour has not come (cf. 2:4; 
12:23).” 

115 See Carson, 1991: 320; Bruce, 1983: 180; Barrett, 1978: 324-5; Lindars, 1972: 295-6. 

116 Belief/unbelief conflict again comes into play as it is the internal thread of the central 
narrative. 

117 The themes of the exchange, like the secrecy motif, will of God, human glory versus God’s 
glory, law, circumcision, Sabbath, judge/judgment, Messiah, signs, and dispersion, are 
closely linked to the characters and their roles and movements. 
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following things are decisive in order to understand the dramatic function of 
the dialogue: first, the narrator intends to present Jesus as one ‘from above’ 
over against his interlocutors who are ‘from below’; second, Jesus’ role is pre- 
sented as one from the Father over against Moses the law-giver and teacher of 
Israel (cf. Moo, 1984: 3-49); third, the question-and-answer methodology of this 
dialogue section reveals Jesus’ interactive stature and availability for people's 
query concerning his person and work; and fourth, the plot of the narrative 
is structured, first, as a division within the Jewish community about Jesus 
(vv. 10-13), then, a stratification of the believing from the unbelieving with the 
help of dialogues (vv. 14-34), and, then, by a community dialogue (vv. 35-36)."8 
All these aspects reveal the unique role of Jesus as the protagonist within the 
episode. Moreover, all these aspects engage the reader in relation to the char- 
acters and the narrator of the story.!!9 The reader is expected to fill up the ‘gaps’ 
through his/her active involvement with the text (cf. Davies, 1992: 27—31).!2° 
The narrator employs some important hermeneutical principles to present 
Jesus and his dialogues with a professional touch. He uses professionalism of 
a story teller in order to narrate the person, work, movements, point of view 
and dialogues of Jesus effectively and contextually (cf. Ensor, 2006: 14—33).!71 
The narrator employs hermeneutical principles like corporate personality or 
representation,'*” typology,'?3 eschatological fulfillment'** and messianic pres- 
ence to present the story persuasively to the reader.!25 He also maintains unity 
of topic circumscribed around the personality of Jesus.!26 Cullmann (1975: 4) 


118 Refer to Smalley, 1978: 192. 

119 Cf. Lategan, 2009: 457-84; Reinhartz, 2001: 17-31; Powell, 1990: 1-22. 

120 Lategan (2009: 478) is of the view that, “The text contains ‘gaps’ of different kinds that 
anticipate the involvement of the reader in various degrees. In most cases, this participa- 
tion is assumed without further comment.” 

121 Here professionalism means that the high standard one expects from a person who is 
well-trained in a particular job. Here we consider John as an expert in hermeneutical/ 
interpretative developments. 

122 Cf. Snodgrass, 1991: 461; Hays and Green, 1995: 42. 

123 A method of interpretation with set rules in particular but a way of thinking. It argues for 
OT texts as ‘prefiguration’ of what God would do in the NT, especially through the work of 
Jesus and the church. Glasson (1963: 48) says, “In approaching John 7 we must remember 
that in the Old Testament and in later writings, the manna and the water from the rock 
are often linked together.’ 

124 Cf. Longenecker, 1975: 95. 

125 See Snodgrass, 1991: 419. 

126 Moody Smith (1984: 82) says that, “The fact that the redaction-critical analysis of the 
miracle complexes in John tends to isolate simpler miracle stories of similar type which 
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points out that, “For it is beyond question that a degree of unity can be followed 
right through the Gospel: unity of language, unity of style and indeed unity of 
theological purpose.”!?’ Jesus’ self-revelatory aspects are demonstrative of the 
limitations of his interlocutors (cf. Stibbe, 1993: 91-2).!28 This factor is actual- 
ized through the bewilderments and puzzlements of his interlocutors on sev- 
eral occasions. Moreover, ignorance and misunderstanding on the part of the 
opponents are used as dynamic features to foreground the omniscient person- 
ality of Jesus. The performative function of the dialogue is obvious in the nar- 
rative depictions of the exchange.!?9 All these means help the implied reader 
to gather further information about the protagonist and his interlocutors.!°° 
The narrator also employs all the above mentioned literary dynamisms to fore- 
ground the antithetical worldviews of Jesus’ interlocutors. 


Fourth Exchange (7:37-44) 
The fourth exchange (7:37-44) begins with a setting description (v. 37a): first, 
“on the last day of the festival, the great day” (cf. Genette, 1980: 33-35); and 
second, “while Jesus was standing there.”"!3! The narrator gives his reader 
hints that another dialogue has taken place at the temple precincts. Jesus’ 
pronouncement in vv. 37b—38 is addressed as éxpatev żywy (‘cried out, v. 37; 
cf. 28), i.e., aloud proclamation (cf. Dodd, 1960: 348). His utterance in wv. 37b—38 
has two parts: first, an invitation for those who believe so that they may come 


seem in many cases to have been the basis for the development of distinctly Johannine 
discourses and dialogues.” 

127 Lothe (2000: 6) says that, “The process of writing, of which narration is a trace, carries 
with it anumber of narrative devices and combinations, which all contribute to constitut- 
ing discourse.” Cf. Windisch, 1993: 25-64; Fairclough, 1992: 1-11; Lee, 2004: 163—218; Smith, 
1984: 175-6; Anderson, 2007: 133-59. 

128 Ridderbos (1987/1997: 272) says that, “What the Evangelist wants to demonstrate is how 
utterly irreconcilable Jesus’ self-revelation as the Christ is with everything the Jews in 
Jesus’ day (and that of his own) could conceive or where inclined to accept.’ 

129 The address-message-addressee balancing is an important aspect in the process of reading 
the text. Cf. Lategan, 2009: 457-84; Chatman, 1978: 149-51; Booth, 1961: 149-65; Greimas, 
1987: 63-83; Elam, 1980: 208-10. 

130 Cf. Lausberg, 1998: 2-403; Davies, 1992: 25-7; Black, 1996: 220-34; Powell, 1990: 14-5. 

131 Resseguie (2005: 114; cf. Tolmie, 1999: 130-3) says that, “The religious festival interprets the 
significance of the event and the event reinterprets the religious setting.” Schnackenburg 
(1980: 2:152) says that, “The ‘last’ day of the feast of Tabernacles could mean either 
the seventh day or the eighth, that of the ‘solemn assembly’ Though in rabbinic sources 
the expression is regularly used for the eighth day, in the present case it can only mean the 
last day of the festal week, i.e., the seventh day.’ See Keener, 2003: 721; Talbert, 1992: 145; 
Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 272-3; Morris, 1995: 373; Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:152. 
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to him and drink (vv. 37b—38a; cf. Haenchen, 1984: 2:17); and second, a promise- 
to-fulfillment quotation from the scripture (v. 38b; cf. Quast, 1991/1996: 65).192 
The greatness of the saying is emphasized and further interpreted by the 
narrator in v. 39 (cf. Robertson, 1932: 131—-2).!°3 The narrator of the exchange 
describes Jesus’ utterance in the following way: first, “Jesus said this about the 
Spirit which believers in him were to receive’ (v. 39a); and second, Jesus’ glorifi- 
cation and the outpouring of the Holy Spirit (v. 39b; cf. Keener, 2003: 1:722-30; 
Talbert, 1992: 144).!84 The single but the most important pronouncement of 
Jesus in the exchange is wrapped up in narratives (cf. Strachan, 1941: 200-3; 
Daise, 2003: 687-699). Though Jesus does not refer directly about the Holy 
Spirit (but only uses metaphorical expressions), the narrator makes it explicit 
to the reader by the expressions nveĝpa and ot miotevoavtes (cf. 39a and 39b; 
see Cory, 1997: 95-116). 

The great saying of Jesus (vv. 37b—38) paves way for the successive dia- 
logue (i.e., vv. g4ob—42; and also wv. 45-52; cf. Dodd, 1960: 348). The dialogue in 
vv. 40b—42 begins after the crowd ‘hear the words of Jesus’ (v. 40a; cf. vv. 37b- 
38; Painter, 1993: 296). The narrator describes the tri-tier dialogue as follows: 
first, some in the crowd said: “This is really the prophet” (v. 40b); second, others 
said: “This is the Messiah” (v. 41a); and third, some others raised two questions 
(vv. 41b—42; cf. Haenchen, 1984: 2:18).185 The two questions raised at vv. 41b—42 
are: “surely the Messiah does not come from Galilee, does he?” (v. 41b); and 
“has not the scripture said that the Messiah is descended from David and 
comes from Bethlehem, the village where David lived?” (v. 42, cf. Brant, 2004: 
46; Duke, 1985: 66—7).18 As Moloney says, the narrator of the story attempts 


132 Cf. Isa 55:1; Pryor, 1992: 40; Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:155-6; Brant, 2004: 211; Carson, 1991: 
322-3. 

133 See Witherington, 1995:173; Mlakuzhyil, 1987: 203-4. 

134 Haenchen (1984: 2:18) quotes Bultmann (1971: 303) saying that, “Only v. 39b could possibly 
be an editorial gloss, although the view that the community will not receive the Spirit 
until after Jesus’ ðoğdoðvar [‘glorification’] is also the view of the Farewell discourses 
(cf. especially 14:26; 16:7).’ 

135 Ridderbos (1987/1997: 277; cf. Witherington, 1995: 174) mentions that, “Some have regarded 
this whole discussion as representing a phase in the disputes about the person of Jesus in 
the ‘Johannine community” ” 

136 Keener (2003: 1:730-1; cf. Duke, 1985: 24) says that, “In contrast to Jesus’ hearers in the story 
world, the informed reader probably knows that Jesus did after all come from Bethlehem 
(7:42), casting the hearers’ skepticism in an ironic light. Many ironies in Greek tragedies 
did not need to be spelled out because the story was already well known to the audience.” 
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to portray Jesus in messianic terms throughout the episode.!37 In vv. 43-44, 
the narrator describes the aftermath of Jesus’ utterance (i.e., vv. 37b—38) and 
a short dialogue among the crowd (i.e., vv. 40—42) as follows: first, there was 
a ‘division’ (oyicpa) among the crowd concerning Jesus (v. 43; cf. Morris, 1995: 
380-1); second, some wanted to arrest (nicat) him (v. 44a); and third, no one 
laid hands on him (v. 44b).!8 Thus the content of the dialogue is outlined as 
the revelation of Jesus’ prophetic role as the Messiah and its effect upon his 
interlocutors. 

The plot structure of John 7:37-44 works as follows: first, Jesus’ ‘great say- 
ing’ (vv. 37b-38) is introduced as a prolegomena to put a basis for the suc- 
ceeding dialogue (cf. Dodd, 1960: 348; Neyrey, 2009: 208-9); and second, Jesus’ 
‘messiahship’ is discussed at the community level (vv. 40—42; cf. Bennema, 2002: 
192-5; Moore, 1989: 25—40).!89 Morris (1995: 371-2) states that, “Tabernacles was 
a festival rich in symbolism and popular appeal, and the symbolism forms the 
background to our Lord’s saying.” As Morris says, the presence of Jesus in the 
temple during the feast of Tabernacles and his utterance about the “rivers of 
living water” bring to light the symbolic value of the exchange.!° Jesus’ utter- 
ance in wv. 37b—38 is enigmatic, metaphorical (cf. Joubert, 2007: 94-5), symbolic, 
and intertextual (v. 38b).!*1 The engagement of Jesus’ interlocutors has asser- 
tive and messianic statements, rhetorical questions, historical verisimilitudes, 
traditional belief affirmations, misunderstanding statements, and_forensic tones 
(vv. 40-42; cf. Lincoln, 1994: 3-30; Loader, 1997: 467-9).!** While Jesus’ enig- 
matic pronouncement takes place at the front of stage (cf. vv. 37b-38), the 


137 Moloney (1998: 254) comments that, “The messianic background to the celebration of 
Tabernacles has been strongly present in the attempts of the Jerusalemites and the peo- 
ple to locate Jesus within their messianic categories.” 

138 Here ‘division’ is the aftermath of conflict. Perrine (1974: 44; cf. Powell, 1990: 42; Mlakuzhyil, 
1987: 203) defines conflict broadly as “a clash of actions, ideas, desires, or wills.” Powell 
(1990: 42; cf. Resseguie, 2001: 15) says that, “Such oppositions seem to be integral to narra- 
tive, for it is difficult to imagine a story that does not contain some elements of conflict.” 

139 Haenchen (1984: 2:18) says that, “These verses depict the recognition that follows Jesus’ 
speech: he is regarded as the prophet or even as the Christ. But that provokes another 
objection: the Christ does not come from Galilee.’ 

140 Refer to Culpepper, 1983: 41, 148; Van der Watt, 2010: 156. 

141 Carson (1991: 321) says, “The proclamation of Jesus recorded in these verses, with its 
dependence on a water metaphor, is entirely appropriate to its setting in the Feast of 
Tabernacles with its well-known water-pouring rite.” Refer to Isa 12:3; cf. j. Sukk 5:1; Ruth 
Rab 4:8. 

142 Cf. Carson, 1991: 330; Beasley-Murray, 1987: 17-9; Blomberg, 2001: 138; Baldick, 1990: 236. 
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community dialogue takes place at the rear of stage (cf. vv. 4ob—42).'43 The nar- 
rator connects the enigmatic pronouncement with the succeeding community 
dialogue with the help of an implicit commentary in v. 39.444 

The devices such as inter-textuality (vv. 38, 42), misunderstanding 
(vv. 40-42) and irony (v. 42; cf. Keener, 2003: 1:730-1) work efficaciously 
within the exchange (cf. Ensor, 2006: 16—33).!4° The literary elements like text 
to interpretation (v. 38b; cf. v. 42), speech to writing (vv. 37b-38; also vv. 4ob— 
42) and metaphorical to literal language (vv. 37b-39; cf. Joubert, 2007: 94-5; 
Chatman, 1978: 142-3) are important features of the prolegomena (vv. 37-39; 
cf. Robertson, 1932: 130-2; Daise, 2003: 687—99).!46 Jesus’ statement is a para- 
digm and an invitation toward faith (v. 38; cf. Strachan, 1941: 201-3; Bultmann, 
1971: 302-6). The narrator of the exchange interprets his metaphorical expres- 
sions like thirst, drink, streams of living water, and flow in the light of the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit (v. 39; cf. Haenchen, 1984: 2:17—-8).!*” Three different 
perspectives about the identity of Jesus are discussed at the community level, 
vv. 40b, 41a, 41b—42. The titles 6 mpogytyg¢ (one time; v. 40) and 6 Xptotds (three 
times; vv. 41a, 41b, 42) show the messianic nature of the community dialogue 
(cf. Robertson, 1932: 132-3).!48 The flow of thought from Jesus’ utterance to 
the dialogue among his interlocutors has the characteristics of a ‘little drama’ 
(cf. Hitchcock, 1923/1993: 15-24; Tan, 1993: 26-93). The dramatic picturization 
of the division helps the reader to understand the impact of Jesus’ words and 
deeds upon the crowd (cf. Elam, 1980: 208-10; Witherington, 1995: 173). As Lane 
(1974: 26-9) comments, the use of simple sentence construction, parataxis, direct 
speech and historical present serve to make Jesus one of the contemporaries 


143 Morris (1995: 378) considers it as a cryptic utterance. Ridderbos (1987/1997: 272) considers 
it as a messianic pronouncement. The narrator places Jesus the protagonist at the front-of- 
stage almost all the time. But a dialogue among his interlocutors, i.e., in his absence, has 
to be considered as a rear-of-stage development. 

144 See Neyrey, 2007: 148. 

145 The narrative section ends with a contrast between wish and act (v. 44). Cf. Duke, 1985: 
66-7; Meeks, 1967: 37. 

146 In wv. 37-38, the texts of the Old Testament are christologically interpreted, Jesus’ utter- 
ance is transferred from the oral to the written, and his metaphorical expression is liter- 
ally brought to the notice of the reader by the narrator. 

147 Baldick (1990: 13; cf. Carey and Snodgrass, 1999: 15-6) defines ‘aphorism’ as “a statement 
of some general principle, expressed memorably by condensing much wisdom into few 
words.” 

148 Keener (2003: 1:731) says that, “John nowhere mentions Jesus’ birth in Bethlehem explic- 
itly, because for him the crucial theological issue is not where Jesus was born, but where 
he was ultimately from: from above, from heaven, from God.” 
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of those who hear or read the account.!*9 By taking all the above elements 
into consideration, one can say that the overarching trend of the dialogue at 
vv. 37-44 is the sequence of Jesus’ messianic revelation and the subsequent 
community dialogue (cf. Bultmann, 1971: 302; Mlakuzhyil, 1987: 203). That 
means, the exchange as a whole has the form of an enigmatic pronouncement 
turned to a community dialogue (cf. Strachan, 1941: 200-3). 

The development of the exchange from an enigmatic pronouncement to 
a community dialogue (vv. 37-44) functions with both analeptic and prolep- 
tic tendencies (cf. Genette, 1980: 48-79; Powell, 1990: 37).15° The usage of the 
expression ‘living water’ is synonymous to the usages in 4:13—14.!5! Morris (1995: 
373; cf. Joubert, 2007: 94-5) comments about the backward looking tendency 
of the utterance in the following way: “In chapt. 4 we have had references to 
the living water, but here only is the explanation given in terms of the Holy 
Spirit.”!52 But both the passages (in chaps. 4 and 7) lead the reader forward 
(cf. Stibbe, 2006:170—93; Motyer, 2006: 194—209).!53 The narrator of the exchange 
views the characters in the following way: first, Jesus is the fulfiller of the scrip- 
ture (v. 38b), one who is yet to be glorified (v. 39b), and the provider of living 
water (v. 38); and second, the crowd is a divided (at least three groups) com- 
munity on account of the identity of Jesus (vv. 40—42; cf. Van der Watt, 2010: 
156; Windisch, 1993: 25—64).!54 Jesus is pictured as a prophet (v. 40b), Messiah 
(vv. 41-42), one about whom the crowd is divided (vv. 40—43), one whom a 
group of the crowd attempt to arrest (v. 44), and one who has spoken elo- 
quently (vv. 37b—38; cf. Quast, 1991/1996: 64—-6).!55 Jesus’ character reveals 
his messianic nature, cultic/religious focus, altruistic behaviour, his demand 
of people’s belief, and his nearness in presence as a confident proclaimer 


149 In linguistics and rhetoric, the historical present (sometimes ‘dramatic present’) refers 
to the employment of the present tense when narrating past events. See Huddleton and 
Pullum, 2002; Leech, 1971; Brinton, 221-44. 

150 Also refer to Chatman, 1978: 64. 

151 See Bruce, 1983: 182. 

152  Beasley-Murray (1987: 113; cf. Keener, 2003: 721-22) remarks that, “The saying of vv. 37-38 
is an outstanding example of a characteristic of the Fourth Gospel, in that a saying or 
episode embodies memory of the great deeds of God in the past and anticipation of the 
saving acts of God in the future .. . John 6:35, ‘Iam the Bread of life’ forms a close parallel.’ 

153 Here, the narrative comment in v. 39 has the amplificatory function as it elicits the atten- 
tion of the reader. 

154 Refer to Culpepper, 1983: 93; cf. 7:20; 8:48, 49, 52; 10:20-21. 

155 Stibbe (1993: 92) is of the opinion that, “throughout chap. 7, Jesus is elusive in relation to 
his past origins, his present language and movements, and to his future destiny in glory 
(7:39)? 
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(cf. Tolmie, 1999: 39-53).!°° Through this portrait, the narrator encourages the 
reader to take a ‘positive choice’ with regard to his decision to follow Jesus 
(cf. Van der Watt, 2010: 157). 

The identity of Jesus is revealed explicitly through three means: first, his own 
proclamation (vv. 37b—38; cf. Dodd, 1960: 348; Mlakuzhyil, 1987: 203); second, 
his interlocutors’ dialogue among themselves (vv. 4ob—42); and third, by nar- 
rative asides (vv. 37a, 39, 43; cf. Windisch, 1993: 25-64). In the community dia- 
logue (vv. 4ob—42), while the first two categories of people accept Jesus either 
as ‘the prophet’ or as ‘the Messiah,’ the third category of people shows signs of 
misunderstanding and unbelief and they reject his messiahship (cf. Strachan, 
1941: 203; Robertson, 1932: 132-3). Thus a belief-and-unbelief conflict is placed 
as the root cause of the dialogue (cf. Painter, 1989: 36). The theme of water 
continues to hold the narratives together (vv. 37b—38; cf. 1:33; 2:7-8; 3:5; 4:13-15; 
5:7; see Daise, 2003: 687-99).!5” The narrator’s expressions in V. 39, i.e., omw 
yao (for not yet) and ovdénw (not yet), invite the reader toward the succeed- 
ing episodes (cf. Robertson, 1932: 131-2; Funk, 1988: 4-5). Moreover, the usage 
ed0&da8y (v. 39; along with epavépwoev thv SdEav adtod at 2:1) anticipates a 
complete glorification and outpouring of the Holy Spirit (cf. Haenchen, 1984: 
2117-8; Resseguie, 2005: 253).!58 Sloyan (1988: 93) comments about Jesus’ char- 
acter as follows: “Recording his appearances in Jerusalem in a festal setting — 
hence as someone deeply committed to the worship life of Israel—John’s Jesus 
is someone who will be immediately recognized by hearers of the gospel. He 
speaks and acts identically with the Johannine circle.”!59 Thus the prolegomena- 
saying and the succeeding community dialogue motivate the reader to look 
forward with greater expectations (cf. Lategan, 2009: 457-82). The performa- 


156 While some accepted Jesus as the Messiah, others denied it due to the reason that he 
came from Galilee. Stibbe (1993: 96) observes that, “In John 7, many of the characteris- 
tic Johannine themes are present: faith (vv. 5, 31, 48), sending (vv. 16, 18, 28, 29, 32, 33), 
truth (vv. 18, 28), signs (vv. 3, 21, 31), Moses (vv. 19, 22), judgment (vv. 24, 51), knowledge 
(vv. 28-29, 49), coming to Jesus (v. 37), water (v. 38), the Spirit (v. 39), glorification (v. 39).” 

157 Brown (1966: 329; cf. Neyrey, 2007: 150) says that, ‘Jesus’ claim to give living water makes 
some among the crowd think of him as the Prophet-like-Moses. This is quite intelligible 
if the Scripture reference for v. 39 is the scene where Moses struck the rock.” According to 
Moloney (1998: 253), ‘Jesus’ proclamation points to the future time: ‘Out of his heart shall 
flow (peúcovow) rivers of living water’ (v. 38b).” 

158 Moloney (1998: 253) observes that, “The perfection of the messianic promise, the gift of 
the Spirit, and the glorification of Jesus are linked to Jesus’ death. ... His self-revelation as 
the perfection of the Mosaic gift of water, however, leads to the confession from some that 
he is ‘the prophet’ (v. 40b) and from others that ‘this is the Christ’ (v. 41).” 

159 Cf. Haenchen, 1984: 2:6-20. 
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tive function of the language, through character utterances and narrative 
devices, turn the acumen of the reader toward the ‘great proclaimer’ (cf. Van 
der Watt, 2010: 156-7; Kennedy, 1984: 3-38). 


Fifth Exchange (7:45-52) 
The content and the semantic development of the fifth exchange can be out- 
lined as follows.!6° The reader of the story may not be able to understand the 
exact setting of this dialogue section due to its complex nature. But the last 
two exchanges (vv. 40-44, 45-52) of chapter seven rest upon the enigmatic 
pronouncement of Jesus in vv. 37-38. When someone considers Jesus’ utter- 
ance as a ‘dialogue generating pronouncement, then the larger setting of the 
entire section in vv. 40-52 can be the temple at Jerusalem.!®! The appearance 
of the temple police and their dialogue with the chief priests and the Pharisees 
introduces a new setting within the larger setting (v. 45a; cf. Haenchen, 1984: 
2:18).162 At the same time, v. 45 brings a connection with v. 32 as temple police 
are sent to arrest Jesus in v. 32 and their return and dialogue are recorded in wv. 
45-49. The interconnection of different exchanges within the episode and the 
dialogue sequence are emphasized through these developments of the setting. 
The interrogative tendency of the authorities is once again incorporated by 
the narrator in v. 45b: “Why did you not arrest him [i.e., Jesus |?” (cf. Robertson, 
1932: 133; Smith, 1999: 176).!63 The temple police answered their question by way 
of an exclamation, “Never has anyone spoken like this!” (v. 46; cf. Neyrey, 2007: 
150; Strachan, 1941: 203).!64 The utterance of the Pharisees in vv. 47—49 pres- 
ents two questions and one contrasting statement in the following sequence: 
first question, “Surely you have not been deceived too, have you?” (v. 47; 


160 Cf. Chandler, 2002/2007: 189; Greimas, 1987: 63-83; Barwise, 1988: 23-38. 

161 According to the available evidences, chief priests and Pharisees sent the temple police to 
arrest Jesus in v. 32. While the temple police say “never has anyone spoken like this” (v. 46), 
they may be referring to Jesus’ persuasive and enigmatic pronouncements at vv. 33-34 
and vv. 37b-38. It happens, as in the case of exchange # 4 (i.e., vv. 37—44), on the last and 
greatest day of the festival. 

162 Refer to Wallace, 1996: 327. 

163 This dialogue can be considered as one at the Sanhedrin. According to Twelftree (1992: 
728), Sanhedrin is “the supreme Jewish religious, political and legal council in Jerusalem 
in NT times.” Robertson (1932: 133; cf. Strachan, 1941: 203) states that the usage of sec- 
ond aorist active indicative of ago shows “Indignant outburst of the Sanhedrin (both 
Sadducees and Pharisees) at the failure of the (tous) temple police to arrest Jesus.’ 

164 Beasley-Murray (1987: 119; cf. Painter, 1993: 297) says that, “The officers’ reaction to Jesus is 
a prime example of the impression that Jesus made on people from the commencement 
of his ministry to its close.” 
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cf. Robertson, 1932: 133); second question, “Has any one of the authorities or 
of the Pharisees believed in him?” (v. 48; cf. Black, 2001: 1-22); and contrast, 
“But this crowd, which does not know the law—they are accursed” (v. 49; 
cf. Bultmann, 1971: 310-1; Talbert, 1992: 151).165 The question in v. 48, i.e., “has 
any one of the authorities or of the Pharisees believed in him?” is fundamental 
in narrating the arrogant nature of the rulers and the Pharisees. The narrative 
description in v. 50 is a device used to emphasize the shift from a dialogue 
between the authorities and the temple police to a dialogue between the 
authorities and Nicodemus (cf. Chatman, 1978: 62—72; Genette, 1980: 67—79).!66 

The narrator introduces yet another time Nicodemus to the reader by 
telling that “who had gone to Jesus before, and who was one of them” (v. 50; 
cf. 31-10; see Bultmann, 1971: 311; Smith, 1999: 176-7).!®” While the Pharisees 
state that “none of the authorities or of the Pharisees believed in Jesus” (v. 48), 
Nicodemus, a Pharisee and one among the authorities (v. 50; cf. 3:1), raises a 
question, “Our law does not judge people without first giving them a hearing to 
find out what they are doing, does it?” (v. 51; cf. Strachan, 1941: 204; Haenchen, 
1984: 2:51—2).!68 Bennema (2009; 81) is of the opinion that, “The question, ‘None 
of the authorities or Pharisees have believed in him, have they?’ (7:48), reveals 
that the Sanhedrin is unaware that one of them, Nicodemus, ‘believes’ in, or is 
sympathetic to Jesus.”!69 Pharisees raise another question to Nicodemus, and 
finally reaffirm their messianic belief from tradition: their question, “Surely you 


165 According to Lightfoot (1956: 185; cf. Lindars, 1972: 303), “In 7:48 ‘the rulers’ are no doubt 
the members of the Sanhedrin, while ‘the Pharisees, on religious grounds, were held in 
chief esteem by the people; hence it is implied that although some of the multitude, 
although ignorant of the law, have been led astray and have believed on the Lord.” These 
persons correspond to the ‘amme haarets, ‘people of the land, of rabbinic literature. ‘The 
term is in express or implied contrast to talmide hakamim, ‘scholars’; the educated class 
sets itself over against the masses of the people.’ Refer to Neyrey, 2007: 150; Smith, 1999: 
176; Hoskyns, 1947: 325-6; Painter, 1993: 297; Lindars, 1972: 304. 

166 See more details about the role of narratives in a literary composition: Lee, 2004: 163-218; 
Lothe, 2000: 3-10. 

167 Lindars (1972: 304; cf. Bruce, 1983: 185-6; Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 282-5; Stibbe, 1993: 94; 
Carson, 1991: 332) states that, “He [Nicodemus] has been an open-minded enquirer, and 
now represents a reasonable, unprejudiced attitude in contrast with the hardening oppo- 
sition of the rest. His final appearance in 19:39 will show him as virtually a full believer” 
Culpepper (1983: 135) states that, “He [Nicodemus] concretizes and personalises the divi- 
sion among the Jews which develops throughout chapter 7.” 

168 Pancaro (1975: 138-49) argues at length and to little effect against the view that ‘hear’ in 
7:51 indicates a judicial ‘hearing’ 

169 Also see Blomberg, 2001: 139; Sanders and Mastin, 1968: 217-8; MacGregor, 1928: 209; 
Carson, 1991: 332. 
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are not also from Galilee, are you?” (v. 52a; cf. Bultmann, 1971: 31-2; Haenchen, 
1984: 2:19); and their messianic affirmation, “Search and you will see that no 
prophet is to arise from Galilee” (v. 52b; cf. Robertson, 1932: 135; Resseguie, 
2005: 250-1).!”9 The above description makes us clear that the dialogue in 
vv. 45-52 develops through two stages: first, between authorities and the tem- 
ple police (vv. 45-49); and second, between Nicodemus and the rest of the 
authorities (vv. 50-52; cf. Culpepper, 1983: 135-6). Thus the content of the dia- 
logue is a juridical conversation concerning the righteous (Jesus) at the official 
levels of Judaism (cf. Loader, 1997: 469). 

The form of the dialogue can be determined in the following way.!7 
Schnackenburg (1980: 2:159) considers the entire exchange as an interrup- 
tion of the narrative. He says that, “Interruption of the narrative, or insertion 
of intervening scenes, is a literary device employed elsewhere in the gospel 


(cf. 4:27-38; 11:6-16; 18:19—24; 19:1-3; 20:3-10 ).” What Schnackenburg says is right 
as the fifth exchange lacks the physical presence of Jesus and it develops at the 
rear of the stage.!’2 The speech units of the exchange show tenets of questions 
(cf. Haenchen, 1984: 2:18; Black, 2001: 1-22), surprise (v. 46; cf. Witherington, 
1995: 174), unbelief (v. 48), knowing-unknowing conflict (v. 49; cf. Bultmann, 
1971: 310-1), accusation (v. 49; cf. Neyrey, 2009: 209), traditional belief (v. 52b; 
cf. Robertson, 1932: 135), and messianic emphasis (v. 52b).!”3 Beasley-Murray 
(1987: 19) considers the statement of the temple police in v. 46 as an unadorned 
dictum. The narrator’s explanatory note (v. 50) is helpful to bridge between 
the two stages of the dialogue (i.e., vv. 45-49 and wv. 50-52). Scholars observe 
the way forensic overtones (cf. Neyrey, 2009: 209-10; Motyer, 1997: 153-5), ironi- 
cal elements (cf. Chatman, 1978: 229; Duke, 1985: 80-1), and dramatic vignette 


170 Robertson (1932: 135) states that, “As a matter of fact Jonah, Hosea, Nahum, possibly 
also Elijah, Elisha, and Amos were from Galilee. It was simply the rage of the Sanhedrin 
against Jesus regardless of the facts.” 

171 Vv. 37-52 has the following development: first, the punch line ‘pronouncement’ section 
(vv. 37-39); second, dialogue among the crowd (vv. 40—44); third, dialogue of the temple 
guards with the chief priests and Pharisees (vv. 45-49); and fourth, dialogue of Nicodemus 
with chief priests and Pharisees (vv. 50-52). 

172 Stibbe (1994: 51) says that, “The Jews are the front-stage Helpers of the Pharisees/chief 
priests who instigate the ‘plot’ behind the scenes (7:45). This, structurally speaking, 
resembles the counter-plot of John’s gospel as a whole.” 

173 Question of power, questions of amazement, and juridical question, vv. 45b, 47, 48, 51, 52a. 
The dialogue begins in the form of a question raised by the chief priests and Pharisees. 
The temple police’s answer reveals their amazement toward the declarations of Jesus 
(vv. 33-34, 37b-38). Ridderbos (1987/1997: 281) calls it a provocative pronouncement. 

174 See Malina and Rohrbaugh, 1998: 155; Robertson, 1932: 133. 
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(cf. Tan, 1993: 26-47) adorn the dialogue.!” Stibbe (1993: 91; cf. Lincoln, 1994: 
3-30; Loader, 1997: 469) says that, “the forensic overtones of this material mark 
it out as yet another trial scene (note especially the informal ‘trial’ in 7:45—-52).”!”6 
Further, Painter (1993: 297; cf. Resseguie, 2005: 250-1; Keener, 2003; 1:733) states 
that, “The double irony of the situation is brought out by the role of Nicodemus 
at this point. His objection shows that in condemning Jesus without a hearing 
the Pharisees were acting contrary to the Law and in this sense they do not 
‘know’ it because knowing and doing are inseparable.”!”” Furthermore, Brown 
(1966: 330; cf. Elam, 1980: 208-10; Brant, 2004: 153, 223) says that, “In wv. 45-52 
John gives us a dramatic vignette of the frustration and helplessness of the 
Sanhedrin authorities when faced with Jesus. Jesus has won a following among 
the crowds; the temple police are impressed; and even one of the members of 
the Sanhedrin raises his voice in Jesus’ defense.”!”8 While Stibbe highlights the 
major tenet of the dialogue in vv. 45-52, Painter and Brown point out the way 
literary devices help the narrator to bolster the forensic overtones (cf. Botha, 
1991: 71-87; Stibbe, 1994: 73-106). Thus the overarching tenet can be one of a 
forensic dialogue at the rear of stage (cf. Neyrey, 2009: 209-10; Lincoln, 2000: 
9-35).!79 It includes supporting elements like discussion and debate, elusive- 
ness and revelation, belief-unbelief conflict, messianic discussion, and political/ 
judicial tones (cf. Bultmann, 1971: 309—-12).!8° 

The function of the dialogue can be discussed in the following way (cf. Tan, 
1993: 50-89). As usual, the verbal interaction of the characters within the nar- 
rative framework increases dialogical and dramatic progression.!*! The narra- 
tor views the characters as follows: first, the chief priests and Pharisees are the 


175 See Neyrey, 2009: 209; Loader, 1997: 469. 

176 Strachan (1941: 204) says that, “Nicodemus suggests pointedly that their colleagues are not 
obeying the spirit of the Law (Deut 1:16). ... In spite of the ecclesiastical authorities, Jesus 
has already made an impression, not only on some of the ‘accursed’ crowd, but within the 
Sanhedrin itself.” 

177 See Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:161; Strachan, 1941: 204; Culpepper, 1983: 135-6; Duke, 1985: 
80-1; Powell, 1990: 27-31. 

178 Baldick (1990: 238) defines ‘vignette’ as follows: “any brief composition or self-contained 
passage, usually a descriptive prose sketch, essay, or short story. The term also refers to 
a kind of decorative design sometimes found at the beginning or end of a chapter in 
a book.” In John 7, the scene appears at the end of the chapter with a lot of dramatic 
features. 

179 See Dodd, 1960: 348. 

180 Stibbe (1993: 92) says that, “throughout chap. 7, Jesus is elusive in relation to his past 
origins, his present language and movements, and to his future destiny in glory (7:39).’ 

181 See Beasley-Murray, 1987: 121. 
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authorities vehemently against Jesus (vv. 45b, 47—49, 52); second, the temple 
police are the officials who never heard anyone speak like Jesus spoke (v. 46); 
and third, Nicodemus, one who is in favour of Jesus and who speaks at the 
official level (v. 51; cf. Bultmann, 1971: 309-12; Culpepper, 1983: 135-6).!8% In 
the exchange, Jesus is not in direct conversation with the interlocutors; but his 
signs and revelatory speeches prompt them to have a forensic dialogue about 
him (cf. Kennedy, 1984: 3-38; Keener, 2003: 1:731-5). The dialogical as well as 
the dramatic function of the exchange develops into conflict and characteriza- 
tion and that further leads to thematic development (cf. Brant, 2004: 153, 223; 
Hitchcock, 1923/1993: 15-24). The themes within the exchange like persuasive- 
ness of Jesus’ speech, belief and unbelief conflict, knowing and unknowing 
of the law, nature of the Messiah, and judge/judgment play vital roles for the 
forensic procedures discussed at different levels (cf. Robertson, 1932: 133-5; 
Haenchen, 1984: 218-9 ).!83 The overshadowing question of the dialogue is cir- 
cumscribed around “the identity of Jesus.”!84 The community dialogue in wv. 
40-42 and the official dialogue in wv. 45-52 end up by stating that the prophet/ 
Messiah does not come from Galilee (vv. 41b—42, 52; cf. Neyrey, 2007: 150; 
Talbert, 1992: 151). The plot structure of the overall chapter seven manifests the 
revelatory and messianic nature of Jesus’ dialogues (until vv. 37b—38) and their 
effect, first, in the community level (vv. 40—44), and second, in the official level 
(vv. 45—-52).!85 This feature of the chapter is one of the unifying factors that 
expressively contribute to episodic coherence and progression. 

The dialogue of the officials with the temple police and Nicodemus shows 
the stubborn nature of the authorities toward Jesus.!8° The secret alliance 
between the temple police and the authorities is brought to the notice of the 
reader. The temple police’s loyalty toward the authorities is shown; but Jesus’ 


182 See Stibbe, 1993: 92; Resseguie, 2001: 124-27. 

183 Bultmann (1971: 310) says that, “Jesus’ words, that is, have such power that his would-be 
arresters dared not lay hold of him.” Neyrey (2009: 210) observes the following forensic 
elements as key factors in chap. 7: first, arrest (vv. 30, 32, 44, 45-46); second, charges 
(vv. 12, 21-24, 41, 47); third, judges (vv. 13, 15, 32, 45-52); fourth, testimony (vv. 12b, 12c, 16-18, 
21-24, 27, 40—42, 46); fifth, cognitio (vv. 14-15, 28-29, 37-43); sixth, verdict (vv. 30, 34); and 
sentence (vv. 1, 19, 34). 

184 Cf. Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 278-81; Hendriksen, 1961: 2:28; Schnackenburg, 1980: 159-61; 
Painter, 1993: 298. 

185 Quast (1991/1996: 63) says, “As Jesus is judged, divisions arise between the people and their 
leaders, among the crowd itself, and even within the ranks of the religious authorities 
(John 7:12-13, 31-32, 40-49).” 

186 Cf. MacGregor, 1928: 209; Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 279; Sanders and Mastin, 1968: 217; 
Blomberg, 2001: 138. 
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persuasive words and deeds stunned them from laying their hands on him 
(cf. Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:159-62; Kennedy, 1984: 14-6). The difference 
between ‘those who know the law’ and ‘those who don’t know the law’ is 
marked by way of an irony (cf. Neyrey, 2009: 209-12; Resseguie, 2005: 249-51). 
The crowd, because of their belief in Jesus, are counted as disloyal to the Law of 
Moses and hence they are treated differently by the authorities from the main- 
stream Judaism (cf. Loader, 1997: 469).!8” Nicodemus’ speech at v. 51 reveals the 
way Jewish rulers go illegally against Jesus (cf. Witherington, 1995: 174; Keener, 
2003: 1:733-4). Stibbe (1993: 94; cf. Bennema, 2009: 80-1; Neyrey, 2009: 209-10) 
comments that, “the reader is certainly meant to view Nicodemus as ‘the best 
of a bad bunch.’ He is the only character (besides Jesus) who elicits any sup- 
port from the reader.”!8§ In the dialogue, while the authorities take control of 
the speech, the counter-parties are intimidated or silenced by their threaten- 
ing responses (vv. 47—49, 52; cf. Haenchen, 1984: 2:18). In both stages of the 
dialogue (vv. 45-49, 51-52) division is explicit; in the first case between the 
authorities and the temple police and in the second case with one of their own 
colleagues (cf. Robertson, 1932: 133-5). The dialogue shows the way opinion 
develops both in favour of and against Jesus in several quarters of the Jewish 
community. It also reveals acceptance of Jesus’ messiahship in certain circles 
and antagonism/rejection/forensic procedures in other circles (cf. Traugott 
and Pratt, 1980: 1-35; Geller, 1982: 3—40).189 


Sixth Exchange (8:12-20) 
The content of the sixth exchange can be analyzed as follows (cf. Barwise, 
1988: 23-38; Chandler, 2002/2007: 189). The expression ‘again’ (IIdAtv) is used 
to link the previous exchange (7:45-52) with the latter (8:12-30; cf. Moloney, 
1998: 268). While the dialogue of 7:45-52 takes place in the absence of Jesus, 
in 8:12-30 Jesus initiates the dialogue. Thus the presence of Jesus introduces a 
new setting for the dialogue. The sixth exchange is comprised of five speech 


187 Robertson (1932: 134) says that, “The Pharisees had a scorn for the amhaaretz or ‘people of 
the earth’ (cf. our ‘clod-hoppers’) as is seen in rabbinic literature. It was some of the ochlos 
(multitude at the feast especially from Galilee) who had shown sympathy with Jesus (7:12, 
28 onward).” 

188 Also see Westcott, 1958: 125; Moore, 1989: 71-107; Funk, 1988: 16-8; Lategan, 2009: 457-84; 
Powell, 1990: 14-5. 

189 MacGregor (1928: 209) says that, “There is no real faith on the attendants’ part, yet their 
blind admiration serves as a foil to the stubborn hostility of their masters.” Cf. Quast, 
1991/1996: 63; Witherington, 1995: 174; Pryor, 1992: 36; Hendriksen, 1961: 2:28-30; Tenney, 
1948: 136-7. 
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units (cf. Neyrey, 2009: 228-30).!°° First, Jesus begins the dialogue with a self- 
revelatory pronouncement, “I am the light of the world” (v. 12a), followed by a 
dualistically colored supplementary utterance (v. 12b; cf. Bartholomé, 2010: 141; 
Barrett, 1982: 98-114).!9! The first speech unit of Jesus distinguishes between 
two opposite forms of lives or existences, i.e., the communities of Jesus and 
his antagonists.!9? While those who follow Jesus will have ‘the light of life, 
those who do not follow ‘walk in darkness’ (cf. Senior, 1991: 23-4; Koester, 2002: 
134).!93 Glasson (1963: 60; cf. Kostenberger, 2004: 253-4) remarks that, “the say- 
ing about light is to be connected with the candlestick ceremony which took 
place at Tabernacles, just as the words about water (7:37-38) are linked with 
the water ceremony.”!°4 Glasson’s remark informs us that the utterance of Jesus 
is contextually intertwined and implicatory in nature. Second, the Pharisees 
attempt to weigh down the utterance of Jesus and consider his testimony as 
invalid (v. 13; cf. Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:192; Stibbe, 1993: 98-103). Third, Jesus’ 
counter-response to the Jews is descriptive (vv. 14-18; cf. Moloney, 2005: 206-8; 
Keener, 2003: 1:740-1). He takes up his knowing (ot8«, v. 14a) aspect over against 
his interlocutors’ unknowing (ov olSate, v. 14b) as a matter of his genuinety 
(v. 14; cf. Bartholoma, 2010: 142). He also states the difference between his judg- 
ment supported ‘from above’ versus the Pharisaic judgment supported ‘from 
below’ (vv. 15—16; cf. Brant, 2004: 16; Mlakuzhyil, 1987: 204).!95 By the end of his 
second speech Jesus states again the interconnection between his testimonies 
and those of his Father (cf. Stibbe, 2006: 180).!9° Fourth, as Moloney (1998: 267) 


190 Dodd (1960: 346) says that 812-20 is “introduced by an oracular saying of Jesus. Its theme 
is the nature and value of the evidence for the claims of Jesus.” 

191 Strachan (1941: 205; cf. Van der Watt, 2010: 154-5) says that, “The key-word to the section 
is Light (cf. 1:4-9; 3:19-21; 9:5; 12:35-46; 1 John 1:5-7; 2:8-10). ‘Light’ like ‘Life’ in this gospel 
always has a moral content.’ 

192 See Wallace, 1996: 468-9; Haenchen, 1984: 2:26; Robertson, 1932: 141. 

193 Bartholoma (2010: 135; cf. Robertson, 1932: 141; Van der Watt, 2010: 156, 158-9) is of the view 
that, “Jesus’ initial statement provokes the Pharisees’ question about the validity of his 
testimony. Jesus answers by pointing to the double authentication of his claims both by 
himself and by his Father (John 8:12—20).” 

194 Glasson (1963: 60) also says, “Mention of the treasury (8:20) is another link with the light 
ritual, since the treasury was adjacent to the women’s court, where this ceremony took 
place.” 

195 Kostenberger (2004: 256; cf. Loader, 1997: 469) says that, “rather than being law-observant, 
the Pharisees are in fact hostile to the law’s true and ultimate point of reference.’ Brown 
(1966: 345) says that, “he who refuses to believe in Jesus condemns himself, while he who 
believes escapes condemnation.” Cf. Barrett, 1978: 338; MacGregor, 1928: 194-5. 

196 Moloney (1998: 267; cf. Lenski, 1942: 603-4; Wallace, 1996: 576) is of the opinion that, 
‘Jesus accepts that the Law of ‘the Jews’ demands the witness of two persons for true 
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says, “The all-pervading question of Jesus’ origins brings the Pharisees back into 
the dialogue asking a puzzled question: ‘Where is your father?’ ”!9” Last, Jesus 
further speaks about their unknowing (v. 19b) and silences them yet another 
time (cf. Bultmann, 1971: 282-3; Haenchen, 1984: 2:27).!98 Jesus’ final statement 
clearly affirms his identity with his Father (v. 19b; cf. Stibbe, 2006: 180).199 

In the sixth exchange, Jesus takes control of the conversation as he begins 
and ends the discussion (see v. 12 and v. 19b), and by placing a lengthy speech 
unit at the center of the conversation (vv. 14-18; cf. Bartholoma, 2010:135—48).2° 
The boundary of the exchange is set between Jesus’ self-revelatory pronounce- 
ment (v. 12) and his affirmative statement about his interlocutors’ unknowing 
(v. 19b).2°! The Pharisees are not on par with Jesus as their voice is limited to 
a negative statement (v. 13) and a surprised question (v. 19a; cf. Motyer, 1997: 
156).20? The narrator begins the exchange (using IéAu, v. 12; cf. Bernard, 1929: 
291) by connecting it with the previous dialogues (7:1-52) and ends (v. 20) 
with a reference to Jesus’ activity of teaching, the location of the dialogue 
(cf. Wallace, 1996: 561), inability of his opponents to arrest him, and the reason 
for their inability. The role of the narrator cannot be limited to a reporter of 
the utterances and events related to Jesus; but he is an involved narrator as he 
is engaged himself in the story world.2°3 From the above analysis, we can infer 
that the content of the dialogue revolves around the themes of Jesus’ identity 
‘from above’ and the Pharisaic lack of understanding of Jesus as they look at 
him from their limited perspective. 


testimony (v. 17; cf. Deut 17:6; 19:15; m. Ketub 2:9), but such legislation does not apply in his 
case. Jesus is able to bear witness to himself because he was sent by the Father who also 
bears witness to him (v. 18).” 

197 Also see Lightfoot, 1957: 189-90; Hoskyns, 1947: 332; Beasley-Murray, 1987: 130. 

198 Schnackenburg (1980: 2:195) says that, “This is an attack on Judaism, whose proudest pos- 
session, the knowledge of God, is being denied because they have rejected God’s eschato- 
logical messenger, his Son.” 

199 See Van der Watt, 2010: 149. 

200 See Lindars, 1972: 313-9; Parker, 1959: 210-3; Westcott, 1958: 127-30; Lenski, 1942: 592-612; 
Keener, 2003: 738-42. 

201 Gench (2007: 43) says that, “in 8:12 Jesus embraces the image of light, stating unambigu- 
ously his singular role as revealer, as the one through whom God’s light shines, and the 
one who illumines the meaning and purpose of human life.’ 

202 Neyrey (2007: 153) says that, “What matters is who speaks first and who has the last word, 
both of which in this case belong to Jesus. He makes the claim that precipitates the con- 
flict, and his last word reduces his opponents to silence. In terms of argumentative honor, 
Jesus succeeds masterfully.’ 

203 Cf. Tolmie, 1999: 13-27; Powell, 1990: 35-57; Aarde, 2009: 381-418; Funk, 1988: 4-10; Green, 
2003: 11—36. 
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Now, let us see the way the content of the dialogue is formed within the 
narrative framework of 8:2-20 (cf. Talbert, 1992: 152-3). The speech forms 
within the exchange, as in the case of the previous exchanges/episodes, 
overlap with each other.?* Jesus uses speech forms and devices such as self- 
revelation (“Ey siw” statement; v. 12a),2° dualism (tò p> and tH cxotia; 
v. 12b; see Barrett, 1982: 98—115),2°° contrast (v. 12b),?°? counter argumenta- 
tion (vv. 14-18; cf. Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 298),2°8 validation (v. 14a), knowing- 
unknowing language (v. 14b), and enigmatic pronouncement (vv. 14-18, 19b).2°9 
His utterances also have elements of agency talk (vv. 14, 16, 18, 19b),”2° authori- 
tative talk (vv. 12, 14-18, 19b), tradition talk (vv. 15, 17; cf. Resseguie, 2001: 130), 
legal talk (vv. 15-16; cf. Késtenberger, 2004: 254; Lincoln, 2000: 13), ascension 
talk (v. 14; cf. Haenchen, 1984: 2:27), mysticism (v. 19b), and inter-textuality (v. 17; 
cf. Robertson, 1932: 143).?" On the other hand, the Pharisees use speech forms 
like accusation (v.13), invalidation (v.13), and surprise question (v. 19a; cf. Motyer, 
1997: 156). The narrator employs several literary devices, like synonymous paral- 
lelism (vv. 16, 18), antithetical parallelism (vv. 14, 15; cf. Greenstein, 1982: 41-70), 
irony (vv. 19, 20; cf. Van der Watt, 2010: 150; Resseguie, 2005: 71),7!2 statement- 
misunderstanding-clarification formula (cf. Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 297; Senior, 
1991: 24), symbolism (cf. Koester, 1995: 1-31; Van der Watt, 2000: 1-24), and 


204 Dodd's division of the material into three sections provide us with more comprehension 
about the exchange-structure of vv. 12-59. For more details about the ‘form’ and ‘genre 
concerns, refer Aune, 1986: 87-8; Greimas and Courtes, 1979: 121-2; Muilenburg, 1993: 
65-76. 

205 Bernard (1929: 2:291) considers it as one of the great “I am’s” of the FG. 

206 Resseguie (2001: 82; cf. Lindars, 1972: 285) is of the opinion that, “The progression on 
the various planes of point of view is from ‘obscurity to clarity, from darkness to light’” 
(cf. 8:12). 

207 Refer to Bernard, 1929: 293. 

208 Senior (1991: 23) says that, “The terms of the argument fit exactly into John’s theological 
perspective.” 

209 Talbert (1992: 152) sees the following sequence in the dialogue: “there is a provocative 
statement by Jesus, followed by a Jewish response, to which Jesus gives a retort.” 

210 Witherington (1995: 175) says that, “Jesus is eternal but not self-existent; he is dependent 
on the Father and, while on earth as his agent, in a subordinate role to him.” 

211 Bultmann (1971: 282) considers Jesus’ utterance in v. 17 as a satirical response. 

212 Duke (1985: 65) says that, “This Gospel reveals their [i.e., of the opponents of Jesus | blind- 
ness again and again by having Jesus say precisely this: you do not know my Father (8:19; 
cf. 8:55; 15:21; 16:3; 17:25).” 

213 Jesus makes a statement at v. 12, Pharisees do not understand that (v. 13), and hence he 
clarifies (vv. 14-18). Again, Jesus’ clarification (vv. 14-18) creates misunderstanding among 
the Pharisses (v. 19a), and he further clarifies (v. 19b). 
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challenge and riposte, in order to persuade his audience.?!+ The above men- 
tioned speech forms and devices are helpful in fostering a conflict and char- 
acterization within the literary framework.? According to Moloney (1978: 124; 
cf. Genette, 1980: 182-5), “The conflict between Jesus and his opponents devel- 
opsas John 8 unfolds. . . . John brings the opposition between Jesus and the Jews 
to an open conflict.” Whereas Jesus’ involvement in the dialogue is delineated 
with the help of narrative formulae like spoke/saying (v.12), answered and said 
(v.14), and answered (v. 19b; cf. Lindars, 1981/1992: 13-82), the Pharisaic involve- 
ment is qualified by the formula said (vv. 13, 19a; cf. Bartholoma, 2010:135—48).716 
All the above mentioned elements interact within the narrative framework to 
present the story convincingly to the reader. 

Neyrey (2007: 153; cf. Lindars, 1981/1992: 113-82) observes that, “One may 
profitably read this narrative in terms of several challenge-riposte exchanges. 
First, claim (‘Iam the light of the world, 8:12), challenge (‘Your testimony is not 
valid, 8:3), and riposte (‘My testimony is valid, 8:14). Then again claim (‘My 
judgment is valid) 8:6), challenge (‘Where is your father?’ 8:19a), and riposte 
(‘You know neither me nor my Father; 8:9b).’2!” Jesus’ frequent reference to 
the Father generates misunderstanding among the Jews and that leads them to 
ask a question (v. 19a; cf. Motyer, 1997: 156). Jesus’ sharp criticism against their 
‘unknowing’ nature is brought out in a formulaic way: “knowing the Father 
means knowing the Son himself” (cf. v. 19b). The forensic trend of the episode 
is sustained in 8:12-20 through the recurring usage of paptvpia terminologies 
(vv. 13 [twice], 14 [twice], 17, 18 [twice]), xptvw terminologies (vv. 15 [twice], 16 
[twice]), and dAyfeta terminologies (vv. 13, 14, 16, 17; cf. Loader, 1997: 474-6). 
In v. 20, the reader notices the way narrator suggests an appropriate closure 
for the entire section (cf. Baldick, 1990: 38).2!8 Though there are several 
speech forms and devices present within the exchange, the overarching trend 
of it is challenge and riposte and statement-misunderstanding-clarification 


214 Cf. Tasker, 1960: 113; Westcott, 1880: 127. 

215 Brant (2004: 141) says that, “The formal agon of the tragedies, particularly those of 
Euripides, who uses this convention more than do Sophocles and Aeschylus, typically 
begins with a provocative act or proposal to which a plaintiff responds in a long speech 
that moves through a series of legal, logical, or moral arguments.” 

216 See the descriptions by Haenchen, 1984: 2:26-7. 

217 Pryor (1992: 36) says that, “With the great cry ‘I am the light of the world’ the dialogue/ 
controversy with the Jews enters a new stage.” Cf. Morris, 1995: 387—90; Tasker, 1960: 113; 
Moloney, 1998: 266-8. 

218 Strachan (1941: 208) says that, “The note of place, These words spake he in the treasury 
would indicate that the Evangelist is making use of some definite tradition of a dialogue 
between Jesus and the Pharisees, and interpreting it in his own idiom.” 
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formulae.?!? The plot structure of the episode develops from a Pharisaic dia- 
logue at the rear-of-stage (i.e., while Jesus is absent; 7:45-52) to a dialogue 
between Jesus and the Pharisees at the front-of-stage (8:12—20).220 

The function of the dialogue in 8:12-20 can be described as follows (cf. Aune, 
1986: 89-91; Tan, 1993: 50-88).??! As in the case of the previous exchanges/ 
episodes, here too the analeptic and proleptic interconnection is well-stated 
(cf. Tolmie, 1999: 88-9, 91-2). Neyrey (1988: 39; cf. Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:189- 
96) comments that, “John 8:12-20 is linked with John 7 not only in terms of 
Jesus’ claims to be the replacement of the Feast of Tabernacles. It is also for- 
mally shaped like chap. 7 according to an elaborate forensic procedure against 
Jesus.”??? This observation of Neyrey can be placed at the forefront of our dis- 
cussion to link 71-52 with 8:12. John 8:12-20 is not only connected to the previ- 
ous narratives but also to the succeeding passages as the forensic procedures 
of John come to their climax in chaps. 18-19 (cf. vv. 21-59; cf. Genette, 1980: 
48-79; Chatman, 1978: 64).223 A dualistic hint is brought out through the place- 
ment of Jesus, as “the light of the world,” in contrast to those who do not follow 
the light (i.e., those who “walk in darkness”; cf. Senior, 1991: 23; Gench, 2007: 
43—-4).224 Jesus’ exclusive statement that he is the light of the world prompts 
the Jews to react against the claim in their own way (v. 13). In vv. 14-15, Jesus 
clearly distinguishes his identity from that of his interlocutors by pointing out 
two fundamental differences between them: first, Jesus knows from where 
he has come and where he is going; but the Jews know neither where Jesus 
come from nor where he is going; and second, the Jews judge by human stan- 
dards; but Jesus judges no one (cf. Stibbe, 1994: 5-31; Neyrey, 2009: 228—30).225 
In wv. 17-18, Jesus makes a reference to the Law of Moses to establish the 


219 Thatcher (2001: 268-75) observes a riddle-confusion-answer format within the exchange. 
Talbert (1992: 152-3; cf. Quast, 1991/1996: 70) sees a statement-response-retort format 
within it. Keener (2003: 1:740) states about the ‘claim’ and ‘counter claim’ sequence of the 
exchange. 

220 See Windisch, 1993: 47; Muilenberg, 1993: 65-76; Templeton, 1999: 53-65; Aarde, 2009: 
381-418; De Boer, 1992: 35-48. 

221 Within 812-59 there are layers of narrations intertwined; especially a shift is noticeable 
between 8:12-20 and 8:21-30. 

222 See Moloney, 1998: 265. 

223 Resseguie (2005: 188) states that the anticipated all-important ‘hour’ is enlarged in v. 20 
from 2:4 and 7:30. 

224 For more details about the interpretation of light in Hebrew thought and Hellenistic reli- 
gion, refer to Strachan, 1941: 205-8. 

225 Ridderbos (1987/1997: 294) says that, “He [Jesus] explains that his testimony (that he is 
the light of the world) is true and valid, even though he bears this witness to himself, by 
referring to his origin and destination.’ 
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authentication of his comparison (cf. Talbert, 1992: 152-3; Keener, 2003: 
1:741-2).?26 On the basis of the above delineation, a reader can understand 
the way John interprets the Christ event in the light of the divide between the 
Johannine community and the Jewish community (cf. Moore, 1989: 71-107). 
Here the narrator employs dialogue as a fundamental tool to describe the con- 
flict between the two communities. 

In the dialogue, symbolic and figurative languages are employed to estab- 
lish the brilliance of the narrator (cf. v. 12; see Bartholoma, 2010: 141). Jesus’ 
identity is highlighted in relation to his Father, and along the way thematic 
development is established (cf. Haenchen, 1984: 2:26—7; Van der Watt, 2007: 
15). Jesus’ speech increases (see v. 12b and wv. 14-18) whereas his interlocutors’ 
speech decreases (sees v. 13 and v. 19a; cf. Motyer, 1997: 156).22” Jesus is demon- 
strated as a ‘genuine and brave speaker, a sharp critique, and a pun-creator all 
through the exchange (cf. Stibbe, 1994: 5-31). His interlocutors are pictured as 
a confused community, misunderstanding folks, and interrogators about the 
paternity/identity of Jesus.??8 The dialogue does not develop in parallel form as 
the protagonist and the antagonists are representing two extremely opposite 
communities and worldviews (cf. Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:189—96). Jesus exposes 
his interlocutors’ ‘folly’ character in comparison to his ‘from above’ origin. Thus 
antithetical progression and the resultant conflict and characterization are 
at the centre of the dialogue (cf. Mlakuzhyil, 1987: 204). Jesus maintains his 
status in relation to the Father by stating that ‘knowing him is equal to know- 
ing the Father’ and vice versa.?29 This revelation is one of the important aspects 
of the dialogue and through which Jesus establishes his strong bond with the 
Father. The use of vilification as a rhetorical strategy serves here to interlock 
the narrative with the reader (cf. Kennedy, 1984: 3-38, 108—13).72° According 
to Van der Watt (2010: 157), “Vilification encourages positive choices by 


226 See Pryor, 1992: 37. 

227 Quast (1991/1996: 70) says that, “Jesus counters that he is not alone; his Father also testifies 
on his behalf. Even his self-testimony is valid because his origin and mission make his 
testimony the same as that of his Father (John 8:14-18).’ 

228 Cf. Keener, 2003: 739-42; Strachan, 1941: 205-8; Morris, 1995: 387-94. 

229 Keener (2003: 742) says that, “As general in the biblical tradition and in John in particular 
(cf. 10:4, 14; on the knowledge of God), ‘knowing God’ implies ‘no theoretical knowledge 
of God but spiritual communion with him’ ” 

230 ©All these dialogues and monologues in their direct and indirect speech forms persuade 
the reader. Cf. Court, 1997: 73-86; Black, 2001: 1-22; Lategan, 2009: 457-84; Funk, 1988: 
u1—8; Moore, 1989: 71-107. 
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showing the negative aspects of what should not be chosen.’2*! This vilifica- 
tory aspect of the narrative in 8:12-20 is both performative and dramatic in its 
function.?32 


Seventh Exchange (8:21-59) 

The seventh exchange (8:21-59) as a whole can be sub-divided into two sub- 
exchanges (i.e., vv. 21-30 and vv. 31-59).233 While v. 30 narrates that “as he was 
saying these things, many believed in him,” v. 31 begins with another narrative 
comment saying that “then Jesus said to the Jews who had believed in him” 
(cf. Haenchen, 1984: 2:27-8; Windisch, 1993: 47). A reader can notice the way a 
sudden shift is introduced from the general group of the Jews (in vv. 21-30) to 
the Jews who had believed in Jesus (in vv. 31-59).734 


First Sub-Exchange (8:21-30) 
The narrative note in v. 20 and the use of the expression náà at the beginning 
of v. 21 create a narrative break between wv. 12-20 and wv. 21-59.?35 The change 
of interlocutors from the Pharisees in vv. 12-20 (cf. vv. 13a, 19a) to the Jews in 
vv. 21-59 (cf. vv. 22a, 31a, 48a, 52a, 57a) introduces a new setting for the seventh 
exchange (cf. Resseguie, 2005: 87-120). The first sub-exchange (vv. 21-30) 
is composed of four speech units of Jesus (vv. 21, 23-24, 25b—26, 28-29) and 
two speech units of the Jews (vv. 22, 25a).736 First, as in the case of the previ- 
ous exchange (cf. v. 12), here too the initiator of the dialogue is Jesus himself 
(v. 21; cf. v. 12; cf. Talbert, 1992: 153—4).737 Moloney (1998: 270; cf. Robertson, 1932: 
145) says that, “The dialogue is resumed by the use of the expression ‘again’ 


231 See Van der Watt, 2010: 157; Du Toit, 1994: 403-12; Lausberg, 1960/1998: 55, 61, 131-8, 
205-6, 542. 

232 Mlakuzhyil (1987: 204; cf. Brown, 1966: 1:346; Elam, 1980: 208-10) says that, “the motif of 
conflict and the polemical tone, so conspicuous in John 7-8, highlight the dramatic unity 
of this episode.” 

233 Windisch (1993: 47) says that, “Three controversy scenes are loosely juxtaposed (8:12-20; 
8:21-30; 8:31-59). A clearly evident context and progression is lacking.” While 8:12-20 can 
be considered as a separate exchange, 8:21-30 and 8:31-59 are forming a single exchange 
with the help of the narrative linkage in vv. 30 and 31. 

234 See Mlakuzhyil, 1987: 203; Motyer, 1997: 153. 

235 For Dodd (1960: 346), 8:21-30 is the sixth dialogue, consisting mainly of a discourse of 
Jesus interrupted by brief comments and questions of the ‘Jews. Theme of the section: 
“The challenge of Jesus to the Jewish leaders.” 

236 See Bernard, 1929: 298; Talbert, 1992: 153-4. 

237 Cory (1997:106) says that, “the Tabernacles discourse portrays Jesus actually becoming the 
judge of his accusers at the conclusion of the story (John 8:21-30, 31-58).” 
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(méAtv). In v. 21 Jesus brings to the fore his origin and destiny, an issue providing 
background to vv. 12—20. He tells his opponents he is going to a destiny beyond 
their reach.”23° Jesus, the J am, speaks about his departure or “going away” 
from this world (v. 21a) and also about his interlocutors’ inability to go there 
(v. 21b; cf. Von Wahlde, 1984: 578).?9 Jesus’ statement “you will die in your sins” 
(cf. v. 21b) makes more sense as he is talking in general with the Jews 
(cf. Haenchen, 1984: 2:27).249 Second, the misunderstanding nature of the 
Jews is once again emphasized through their first question atv. 22.7! Their ques- 
tion is based on Jesus’ statement, “where I am going, you cannot come” (v. 21; 
cf. v. 22; cf. Quast, 1991/1996: 70). Third, Jesus’ clarification in response to their 
misunderstanding is marked with a cosmological dualism, “the world from 
above” (i.e., Jesus’ world) versus “the world from below” (i.e., his interlocu- 
tors’ world; cf. Loader, 1997: 469; Keener, 2003: 1:743).742 Whereas “die in sins” 
(v. 24b) is paralleled with identification with the world from below, the 
response to “believe that I am he” (v. 24b) is paralleled with identification with 
the world from above (cf. Bultmann, 1971: 348; Keener, 2003: 1:744).243 
Whereas in the previous exchange, Jesus’ interlocutors inquire about the 
location of his father (“Where is your Father?” v. 19a), here the question is 
about Jesus’ own identity (“Who are you?” v. 25a; cf. Moloney, 1998: 271; Morris, 
1995: 398).2*4 This inquiry is brought to the fore through the fourth speech 
unit. Fifth, Jesus’ response to their question begins with a counter question, 
“Why do I speak to you at all?” (v. 25b; cf. Lindars, 1992: 14; Von Wahlde, 1984: 
576-80). The Jewish unknowing about ‘who Jesus is?’ is contrasted with Jesus’ 
“I have much to say about you and much to condemn?” (v. 26a; cf. Bartholoma, 


238 For more details about the use of transitional conjunctions, refer to Wallace, 1996: 674; 
Painter, 1993: 300-1; Bartholoma, 2010: 148-9. 

239 Vincent (1887/1969: 169) says, “Withdraw myself from you; this sense being emphasized by 
the succeeding words, ye shall seek me.” 

240 Quast (1991/1996: 70) says that, “The phrase ‘dying in your sins, found nowhere else in 
John, is used three times (John 8:21, 24, 24) to stress the bleak state of those who do not 
believe in Jesus.’ Jesus’ talk here is in a general set up as he mainly addresses the unbeliev- 
ing Jews. 

241 See Vincent, 1887/1969: 169. 

242 Robertson (1932: 145; cf. Browning, 1996/2004: 105; m.Hag 2:1; Gos. Truth 22:3—4) says that, 
“The contrast is complete in origin and character, already stated in 3:31, and calculated to 
intensify their anger.” 

243 See Vincent, 1887/1969: 170. 

244 Jesus’ interlocutors’ misunderstood position is reflected through their questions about 
the location of the Father/identity of Jesus. Refer to Bultmann, 1971: 348. 
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2010: 150).?45 Jesus further states concerning the truthfulness of his Father and 
his mission of declaring about the Father to the world (v. 26b; cf. Haenchen, 
1984: 2:28).?46 Last, the misunderstanding and the silence of the Jews prompt 
Jesus to clarify other things (cf. vv. 28-29). He says that the lifting up of the 
Son of Man is closely connected to their realization of who Jesus is (v. 28a; 
cf. Bultmann, 1971: 349; Dodd, 1960: 241-9).?4” In the final statements, Jesus 
re-emphasizes his connection with the Father who sent him to this world 
(vv. 28b—29; cf. Painter, 1993: 301).248 The narrator concludes the first sub- 
exchange by stating that, “As he was saying these things, many believed in 
him’” (v. 30; cf. Dodd, 1960: 353; Witherington, 1995: 176). Thus the content of 
the dialogue is built with the help of a contrast: the Jews’ unknowing of the 
identity and the destination of Jesus versus his knowing of their identity and 
destination. 

The overarching format of the dialogue can be identified in the follow- 
ing way. The character utterances include the following tenets: first, Jesus 
uses speech forms like ascension statement (v. 21b), prolepses (vv. 21, 28a; 
cf. Robertson, 1932: 146), can-cannot contrast (v. 21), I-you contrast (v. 23), belief 
statement (v. 24), question (v. 25b), agency speech (vv. 26b, 29),249 mission state- 
ment (v. 26), and elusive/cryptic language (vv. 28—29);75° and second, his inter- 
locutors use forms such as misunderstanding (vv. 22b, 25a; cf. Bultmann, 1971: 
347; Bartholoma, 2010: 149), questions (vv. 22, 25a),75! and a quotation (v. 22b).252 


245 Painter (1993: 301; cf. Witherington, 1995: 175) says that, “The dialogue continues with the 
Jews asking ‘who are you?’ There is certainly no indication that the Jews understood the 
éyw cip as a claim to divine status.” 

246 Robertson (1932: 147) says that, “Whatever they think of Jesus the Father who sent him is 
true (dAyOys). They cannot evade responsibility for the message heard. So Jesus goes on 
speaking it from the Father.” 

247 Robertson (1932: 147; cf. Bartholoma, 2010: 151) says that, “Indefinite temporal clause with 
“Otay (“Ote + av) and the first aorist active subjunctive of dipw, to lift up (Koiné verb from 
bpwe, height), used several times in John of the Cross of Christ (3:14; 8:28; 12:32, 34).” 

248 Smith (1999: 184) considers verse 29 as a typical Johannine embellishment. 

249 Lindars (1992: 115) says that, “Jesus is God’s agent, and as such he has a special relationship 
with God, which corresponds with the father/son relationship commonly employed in 
the statements about Jesus.” 

250 Jesus’ language is elusive on several grounds, especially when he talks about ‘union with 
God? Cf. Moloney, 1998: 272. 

251 About the question of the Jews at v. 22, Robertson (1932: 145; cf. Vincent, 1969: 169; 
Moloney, 1998: 273) says that, “Negative answer formally expected, but there is a manifest 
sneer in the query.” 

252 While responding to Jesus’ utterance (v. 21b) the Jews quote Jesus’ own statement 
(cf. v. 22b). 
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The literary devices used in the speech units, like antithetical parallelism 
(v. 23),753 irony (v. 22; cf. Duke, 1985: 85-6; Stibbe, 1993: 101), Z am statements 
(vv. 21, 24, 28; cf. Neyrey, 2007: 155; Strachan, 1941: 208-9),?54 conditional state- 
ment (v. 24; cf. Painter, 1993: 301), questions (vv. 22, 25; cf. Robertson, 1932: 
145-6), double meaning (v. 28a; cf. Quast, 1991/1996: 70; Resseguie, 2005: 188, 
253), and doublets (vv. 21-22), maintain the literary quality of the pericope. 
Moreover, while Neyrey (2007: 154-5) observes a chiastic structure within the 
sub-exchange, Brown sees the whole section within an inclusio.2°> According 
to Brown (1966: 347), “The opening rubric of this section is very much like that 
of the previous section. In the previous division we saw an inclusion in the 
‘spoke ... spoke’ of vv. 12 and 20; there is also an inclusion between 21 and 30, 


but it is not as smooth: ‘said... was speaking.” The pure narratives (vv. 27, 30) 
and the formula narratives (vv. 21a, 22a, 23a, 25a, 25b, 28a) of the exchange help 
the dialogue to progress reader-friendly.756 

John 8:21-30 has ironies, trial motif, proleptic development and dramatic 
features (cf. Lincoln, 2000: 82). Neyrey (2007: 157; cf. Duke, 1985: 85-6) states 
that, “Twice the author employs irony in Jesus’ declaration of his forthcoming 
death (cf. wv. 21-22, 28).’257 According to Stibbe (1993: 98; cf. Loader, 1997: 469; 
Brant, 2004: 143-4), “If the form of John 8:21-59 is really that of the trial scene, 
then the implicit commentary throughout this text supports the narrator’s 
defence of the divinity of Jesus and the concomitant satire of the diabolism 
of the Jews.”258 As Neyrey and Stibbe state, the trial scene of the exchange is 
presented through ironies and other literary features. These features of the 
dialogue help the reader understand the deeper aspects of the conversa- 
tion. Within the sub-exchange, Jesus’ utterances are described as elmev/tXeyev 
(vv. 21, 23, 25b, 28), and his interlocutors’ utterances as éAeyov (v. 22, 25a; 
cf. Bultmann, 1971: 347-54). While in v. 27 the narrator talks about the misun- 


253 Cf. Késtenberger, 2004: 258-9; Morris, 1995: 396-7; Moloney, 1998: 270-2; Dods, 1967: 775. 

254 Stibbe (1993: 100) says that, “Of critical importance are the absolute and predicative uses 
of the divine name, ego eimi? 

255 The chiasm develops as follows: first, Topic: A, “J am going away and you will search for 
me; B, but you will die in your sin; C, Where I am going, you cannot come” (8:21). Second, 
Development: C, “Is that what he means by saying, ‘Where I am going, you cannot come?’” 
(8:22); B’, “You will die in your sins unless you believe that I am he” (8:24); A, “When you 
have lifted up the Son of Man, you will realize” (8:28). See Stibbe, 1993: 154-5; Bernard, 
1929: 298-304; Westcott, 1880: 130-3. 

256 The two narrative notes in vv. 27 and 30 are helpful for the reader to fill the gaps in 
between the utterance units. 

257 See Neyrey, 2007: 157. 

258 Cf. Stibbe, 1983: 99. 
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derstanding nature of Jesus’ interlocutors, in v. 30 he tells about the believing 
aspect (cf. Haenchen, 1984: 2:28; Witherington, 1995: 176).25° The major tenets 
of the sub-exchange, as in the case of the sixth exchange (cf. vv. 12-20), can 
be statement-misunderstanding-clarification format (cf. Duke, 1985: 144-6) and 
within that challenge and riposte rhetorical development is a continuous phe- 
nomenon (cf. Lindars, 1992: 114).76° 

The function of the dialogue can be discussed in the following way. In 
8:21-30, the dialogue begins and ends with Jesus’ utterances (cf. vv. 21 and 
28-29). While it begins by proclaiming his departure and his interlocutors’ 
death in their sin, it closes by affirming his interconnectedness with the Father 
and his responsibility to fulfill his Father’s mission (cf. Robertson, 1932: 145-8). 
On the contrary, his interlocutors’ speech is restricted to two questions (wv. 22 
and 25a) and at one point they simply fail to understand and so fail to respond 
in turn (cf. v. 27). While the Jews are reduced to the level of misunderstanding 
and complete voicelessness, Jesus takes control of the conversation (cf. vv. 21, 
23-24, 25b-26, 28-29). A paradigmatic reader can notice the way the foren- 
sic and proleptic characters of the dialogue become more acute episode after 
episode (cf. Brant, 2004: 144; Neyrey, 2009: 230-7). Belief-language of the sub- 
exchange develops in two ways: first, as Jesus invites his hearers to “believe 
that he is ‘I am’” (v. 24); and second, by way of a narrational conclusion that 
“many believed in him” (v. 30; cf. Painter, 1993: 301).2°! The contrasting expres- 
sions, like I-you, can-cannot, from above-from below, and belief-unbelief, are 
sharpening lines within the pericope in order to bifurcate between the ideolo- 
gies of Jesus’ community and that of his opponents (cf. Dodd, 1960: 345-54; 
Thompson, 1988: 13).2°? Moreover, the sub-exchange is profound with themes 
such as Jesus’ departure, Jews’ inability to go where Jesus goes, Jesus as one 
whom God sent, lifting up of the Son of Man (cf. Menken, 1993: 318) and pleas- 
ing the Father (cf. Neyrey, 2007: 154-8). Von Wahlde (2010: 397) combines the 


259 Strachan (1941: 209) states that, “Believe in his name is a more definite description of true 
faith.” 

260 Neyrey (2007: 155) says that, “Throughout this extended trial, Jesus has been calling 
them ‘liars’ and ‘murderers, so no matter what they say, the audience will scrutinize 
their words and behaviour, particularly by tracing the familiar rhetorical pattern of 
statement-misunderstanding-clarification.” 

261 Maniparampil (2004: 276) says that, “Jesus is the revelation of the Father, who revealed 
what the Father is like. He is love, spirit and light. Lack of acceptance of this revelation 
(love and life) is unbelief and that is sin in the Fourth Gospel.” 

262 Loader (1997: 469) states that, “In 813-20 and in 8:21-29 John portrays Jesus and his oppo- 
nents as belonging to two different worlds: Jesus is from above; they are from below (8:23), 
but it is a dualism that retains flexibility; faith enables one to cross the boundary.” 
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sixth exchange and the first part of the seventh exchange (cf. vv. 12-30) together 
as a single whole.?® As per his view (cf. Von Wahlde, 2010: 397), Jesus’ speech in 
the sub-exchange (vv. 21-30) has the following purposes: first, to explain that 
the inadequacies of his listeners are due to the nature ‘of the world’; second, to 
warn them that when the Son of Man is put to death, they will indeed know 
that he is ‘I am’; and third, to prepare his ‘work’ (cf. v. 31) which will appear in 
the next section of the gospel (cf. Culpepper, 1983: 128).264 While on the one 
hand Jesus’ character shows his elusive/cryptic nature, on the other he shows 
his revelatory nature through his speech units. Through the dialogue the nar- 
rator once again brings the reader toward an anticipatory mood.*® The reader 
anticipates to know the place of Jesus’ departure and the lifting up of the Son 
of Man. The plot structure of the story is smooth as the current exchange is 
linked with the previous exchanges and to the subsequent sub-exchange 
(cf. Stibbe, 1994: 32-53; Chatman, 1978: 20). The text is performative and rhe- 
torical as it persuades the reader to belief and makes him to move forward as a 
challenged personality (cf. Vorster, 2009: 505-78; Lategan, 2009: 457-84). 


Second Sub-Exchange (8:31-59) 
In the second sub-exchange (vv. 31-59) there are thirteen speech units 
(cf. Robertson, 1932: 148-59; Quast, 1991/1996: 70-1). While Jesus’ speech units 
are represented seven times (see wv. 31b—32, 34-38, 39b-41a, 42-47, 49-51, 
54-56, and 58), his interlocutors’ speech units are represented six times (see 
vv. 33, 39a, 41b, 48, 52-53, and 57; cf. Strachan, 1941: 208-17). As in the case of 
the first sub-exchange, here too Jesus is the one who begins and concludes the 


dialogue (vv. 31 and 58; cf. vv. 21 and 28-29; cf. Haenchen, 1984: 2:28—32).26° The 
setting of the dialogue at wv. 21-30 changes in wv. 31-59 as there develops a 
shift: first, in v. 30, the narrator concludes a dialogue by saying that “as he was 


263 See Von Wahlde, 2010: 378-97. 

264 Von Wahlde (2010: 397; cf. Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:197—9) says further that, “He [Jesus] also 
warns them that if they do not believe that he is ‘I Am, they will die in their sins.” Menken 
(1993: 318) says that, “There are... definite points of contact between John’s Son of Man 
concept and the Son of Man in the Synoptic tradition—the Son of Man who is exalted 
and glorified on the cross (John 3:14; 8:28; 12:23, 34 [cf. 32]; 13:31) and ascends into heaven 
(John 3:13; 6:62), may be regarded as a Johannine reinterpretation of the Synoptic Son of 
Man who has to suffer (Mark 8:31) and will come in glory (Mark 8:38).” 

265  Motyer (1997: 152) says, “The reader is gripped and drawn into the discussion not just 
by being presented with this bewildering variety of responses. Further techniques are 
employed... particularly in the material up to 8:30.” 

266 Usually, it is a narrative trick to foreground Jesus and his utterances over against his inter- 
locutors and their utterances. 
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saying these things, many believed in him”; and second, inv. 31, he begins another 
dialogue by stating that “then Jesus said to the Jews who had believed in him” 
(cf. Resseguie, 2005: 87-120; Culpepper, 1983: 128).267 While in the first case a 
division is demonstrated within the Jewish community on account of Jesus 
(cf. v. 30), in the second case Jesus addresses exclusively the believing com- 
munity (cf. v. 31a).768 

The content of the sub-exchange is discussed herewith.?® First, Jesus 
begins his speech to ‘the Jews who had believed in him’ (v. 31a; cf. Robertson, 
1932: 148-9; Talbert, 1992: 154).2”° His advice to them is to continue in his word 
(v. 31b) and to become his true disciples (cf. Strachan, 1941: 210; Haenchen, 1984: 
2:28).271 The aftermath of ‘continuing in the word of Jesus’ and ‘becoming his 
disciples’ is twofold: (1) they will know the truth (v. 32a); and (2) the truth will 
make them free (v. 32b; cf. Smith, 1999: 184—85).?”* Borchert (1996: 303) says 
that, “he [Jesus] called forth those who believed the quality of consistency epit- 
omized in the Johannine term ‘abide, ‘continue; or ‘remain’ (pévew, ‘hold to’).” 
The aspects of truth and freedom are integrally connected here. Second, Jesus’ 
utterance leads his interlocutors to misunderstanding (v. 33). They affirm their 
traditional standpoint that “we are descendents of Abraham’ and raise a ques- 
tion, “What do you mean by saying, ‘You will be made free?’” (v. 33b; cf. v. 32; 
cf. Strachan, 1941: 211; Talbert, 1992: 154).”% Third, in Jesus’ response (vv. 34-38), 
he makes a sharp distinction between those who are “slaves to sin” and “those 
who are made free by the Son” (cf. Quast, 1991/1996: 70-1; Motyer, 1997: 179-80). 
He does not consider his counterparts as true descendants of Abraham due to 


267 The setting changes due to the change of characters from the general group of Jews to 
those who believe in him. 

268 But the narrator maintains the narrative flow from vv. 21-30 to vv. 31-59 by way of 
sustaining the antagonistic attitude of the interlocutors. Cf. Késtenberger, 2004: 261; 
Witherington, 1995: 176; Temple, 1952: 141-2. 

269 Smith (1999:184) says that, “The discussion will now center on descent from Abraham, as 
the tension between Jesus and his newly found Jewish believers quickly becomes appar- 
ent (vv. 31-33).’ 

270 Schnackenburg (1980: 2:204) says that, “The evangelist needed a remark such as the 
one in v. 30 as a transition. We can therefore reasonably assume that the evangelist 
has in mind Jewish Christians of his time who—perhaps as a result of Jewish counter- 
propaganda—are in danger of lapsing from faith in Christ.” 

271  Third-class condition with ¿àv and first aorist (constative) active subjunctive. 

272 Köstenberger (2004: 261) says that, “The reference to being ‘truly’ Jesus’ disciples (ua8ytat) 
implies that there is in Johannine thought such a thing as false (or temporary) disciples, 
that is, people who follow a teaching only for a reason.” 

273 See Philo’s portrayal of Abraham in Adri §70; Migr. Abr 9 §43; 24 §§132-33; Heir 6 §§ 24-27. 
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two reasons: (1) they do not guard his word; and (2) they plot to kill him (v. 37; 
cf. Haenchen, 1984: 2:28; Duke, 1985: 76). He also says to them that he declares 
what he has seen in the Father’s presence and that his interlocutors must do 
what they have heard from the Father (v. 38; cf. Dodd, 1968: 41-57; Robertson, 
1932: 150-1).2”4 Knowing the truth in this context means abiding in Jesus and 
that in turn makes his interlocutors free from their enslavement to sin. 

The “believed ones” repetitively affirm, as the fourth utterance, that 
“Abraham is our father” (v. 39a; cf. v. 33a; cf. Quast, 1991/1996: 71; Bartholoma, 
2010: 152—77).2”5 Bernard (1929: 2:310) is of the view that, “He [Jesus] had 
admitted (v. 37) that they were onéppa ABpacu, but this natural descent did 
not, by itself, guarantee all the privileges which belong to the téxva who are 
Abraham’s true heirs (cf. Gal 3:7, 9).” Jesus’ response in vv. 39b—41a points out 
this aspect clearly. Fifth, Jesus opposes their argument and says more emphati- 
cally that they are not at all children of Abraham due to their ‘plot to kill him’ 
(vv. 39b—41a; cf. Painter, 1993: 302; Bultmann, 1971: 315). Sixth, as a response 
they reaffirm that they are not “illegitimate children’ but “children of God” 
(v. 41b; cf. Dodd, 1968: 47-57; Bernard, 1929: 2:311-2).2”6 Seventh, Jesus counters 
their third argument by stating that they are “children of devil” due to their 
unbelief in him (cf. Haenchen, 1984: 2:29; Talbert, 1992: 156-7).2”” Jesus says 
to them that: (1) because his Father is truth, he is also true; and (2) by denying 
him they deny the one who sent him and become followers of the devil who is 
the liar (vv. 42—47; cf. Dodd, 1968: 42; Smith, 1999: 187).2’8 Eighth, the Jews react 
to Jesus’ charge that they are “children of devil” (v. 48; cf. Bultmann, 1971: 324). 
Their reaction was more in the form of an accusation posed against him that 
“you are a Samaritan and have a demon” (cf. Bernard, 1929: 2:316—7).?”9 Ninth, 
Jesus denies their allegation and tells them that their dishonor toward him 


274 Van der Watt (2007: 15) says that, “The basic answer lies in one’s behaviour, because who 
one is becomes apparent in what one does. A child does what his father does (8:38-39) 
and therefore one’s deeds reveal one’s family allegiance.’ 

275 Keener (2003: 1:754) says, “the issue in this context is not merely generic descent, which 
Jesus seems to grant them (8:37); their claim to be Abraham’s children (8:39) is undoubt- 
edly a related claim to salvation (cf. ‘our father Abraham’ in 8:39, 52; Matthew 3:9; Luke 
3:8). 

276 See Lenski, 1942: 644; Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 313; Carson, 1991: 352. 

277 Painter (1993: 302) says that, “The two fathers in question are God and the devil and this 
is understood by the Jews who responded in kind by accusing Jesus of being a Samaritan 
and demon-possessed, 8:48-49.” 

278 Keener (2003: 1:752-53) says that, “In this section [i.e., vv. 37-51] Jesus not only defends 
himself against character charges (8:46), but challenges the character of his opponents.” 

279 See Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 318. 
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is synonymous to their dishonor to the father (v. 49). He also tells them that 
he does not seek his glory but rather the glory of the Father who is the judge 
(v. 50; cf. Strachan, 1941: 214; Haenchen, 1984: 2; 29).28° As a veracity statement 
he tells them that “whoever keeps my word will never see death” (v. 51; cf. Van 
der Watt, 2005: 473). As in the case of his first utterance (vv. 31a-32), here too 
Jesus emphasizes the aspect of keeping his word (v. 51). 

As the tenth utterance is introduced, misunderstanding once again rules 
over the scene. The Jews attempt to confirm that Jesus has a demon and raise 
a question, “Are you greater than our father Abraham, who died?” (vv. 52-53; 
cf. De Lange, 2008: 33-9; Bartholoma, 2010: 152—77).28! Eleventh, as at the begin- 
ning of the dialogue (i.e., 8:14-18), here too Jesus brings the contrast between 


7u 


his “knowing” and his interlocutors’ “unknowing” (cf. vv. 54-56; cf. Robertson, 
1932: 157-8). He further says that “If I glorify myself, my glory is nothing. It is my 
Father who glorifies me, he of whom you say, ‘He is our God’” (v. 54).282 Twelfth, 
the Jews raise another misunderstanding question: “You are not yet fifty years 
old, and have you seen Abraham?” (v. 57; cf. Dodd, 1968: 54-7; Bultmann, 1971: 
327).783 And last, Jesus’ veracity statement about his “being” is that “Very truly, 
I tell you, before Abraham was, I am” (v. 58; cf. Ball, 1996: 80-1; Wallace, 1996: 
515, 530-1). Bernard (1929: 2:322) says that, “It is clear that John means to repre- 
sent Jesus as thus claiming for Himself the timeless being of Deity, as distinct 
from the temporal existence of man.” The narrator's role is more obvious at 
vv. 31 and 59. Whereas in v. 31 the narrator endeavors to connect the second 
part of the seventh exchange with the previous part, in v. 59 he describes the 
dramatic and violent reaction of the Jews toward Jesus and his exit from the 
scene (cf. Culpepper, 1983: 128; Robertson, 1932: 159).2°+ Thus the content of 


280 In response to the accusation of the Jews, Jesus replies again in terms of his relation to 
the one who sent him and of seeking glory. See Painter, 1993: 302; Von Wahlde, 2010: 406; 
Bultmann, 1971: 324; Lightfoot, 1956: 194; Blomberg, 2001: 148. 

281 Keener (2003: 1:765-6) says that, “The interlocutors conversely deny that Jesus is greater 
than Abraham (8:52-53); Jesus responds that he is not boasting (8:54-55), but that 
Abraham himself recognized Jesus’ superiority (8:56), and that Jesus existed eternally 
before him (8:58)—a blatant assertion of deity which could not easily be misinterpreted 
(8:59).” 

282 The contrast between Jesus and his interlocutors is revealed yet another time through his 
utterance: first, Jesus’ ‘knowing’ over against his interlocutors’ ‘unknowing’; and second, 
his ‘keeping of the word’ over against their ‘not keeping the word. See Thomaskutty, 2014: 
358; Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 320; Von Wahlde, 2010: 416-7. 

283 See Bultmann, 1971: 326; Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:223; Hoskyns, 1947: 348-9. 

284 Késtenberger (2004: 273) says, “Already in oT times, people considered stoning righteous 
men such as Moses (Exo 17:4), Joshua and Caleb (Num 14:10), and David (1 Sam 30:6). 
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the dialogue is progressive in unfolding the meaning of truth, freedom, and 
conflicting kinships (cf. Borchert, 1996: 302). 

The form of the dialogue can be determined on the basis of the following 
analysis. As in the case of other exchanges here too Jesus and his interlocu- 
tors use various speech forms and those fit well within the extended feast of 
Tabernacles episode.?*> The dialogue section at vv. 31-59 shows both analeptic 
and proleptic interconnections (cf. Chatman, 1978: 64; Genette, 1980: 48—79).28° 
This feature of the sub-exchange is helpful for the reader to view the dialogue 
from the larger framework of the gospel. John 8:31-59 has one of the longest 
and very dynamic dialogues (cf. Bultmann, 1971: 312-28). In the broader sense, 
the dual exchange in chapter eight (ie., vv. 12-20, 21-30/31-59) has forensic 
(cf. Keener, 2003: 1:752-3),287 revelatory (cf. Bultmann, 1971: 324-5; Motyer, 
1997: 195-7), polemical (cf. Smith, 1999: 190; Mlakuzhyil, 1987: 204), ironic 
(cf. vv. 37, 39b—41a, 52—53; cf. Duke, 1985: 70-1, 153; Powell, 1990: 27—32),788 and 
ambiguous (cf. Van der Watt, 2005: 465; Hamid-Khani, 2000: 33—61) elements.289 
The phenomenon of argumentation and counter-argumentation is a lead- 
ing dialogical technique within the sub-exchange. The dialogue is conflict- 
centered (cf. Mlakuzhyil, 1987: 204), question-and-answer sequential and belief- 
beckoning (vv. 45-46; cf. Vincent, 1969: 173). The narrator of the episode uses 
literary devices, like antithetical parallelism (v. 35; cf. Baldick, 1990: 160), synon- 
ymous parallelism (v. 44; cf. Carey and Snodgrass, 1999: 109-10), statement-lie- 
clarification formula (vv. 31-37),2°° statement-misunderstanding-clarification 


Stephen, the church’s first martyr, was stoned on account of alleged blasphemy (Acts 
7:57-60). Paul, too, was stoned, although he escaped with his life (Acts 14:19; 2 Cor 11:25), 
as were other saints (Heb 11:37).’ 

285 Rhetorical features of the Johannine dialogue are well-maintained in the episode through 
employing various literary features. 

286 Cf. Stibbe, 1994: 87-8. 

287 Stibbe (1993: 99; cf. Lincoln, 1994: 3-30) says that, “John 812-59 can be classed as judicial 
rhetoric because the language and imagery is thoroughly forensic in character. . .. Jesus is 
both defending himself and attacking his accusers.” 

288 Keener (2003: 746; cf. Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 305; Motyer, 1997: 172-4, 200-6) says about 
vv. 31-36 as follows: “The tone of the dialogue quickly becomes harsh. Some suggest that 
John borrows here the nature of ‘informal satire, which, like this passage, exploited irony 
in such a way as to portray the illogic of its victim.” 

289 Keener (2003: 744; cf. Bultmann, 1971: 320-3) states that, “The ambiguity of Jesus’ language 
(‘eyo cipe signifying ‘I am he’ or ‘I am) fits the gospel’s pattern of double entendres inviting 
misunderstanding from those disinclined to persevere. This ambiguity is fully resolved in 
8:58, however.” 

290 Pilch (1992: 126-34), in his survey of the sociology of lying, reveals two kinds of lies: lies of 
defense and lies of attack. 
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formulae (vv. 38—40, 41-47, 51-55, 56-58),79! questions (vv. 33, 43, 46, 48, 53, 57; 
cf. Stibbe, 1993: 101), doublets (vv. 31-33, 51-52; cf. Brown, 1966: 1:315; Cory, 1997: 
102), Amen, Amen statements (vv. 34, 51, 58; cf. Parker, 1959: 223, 231, 235), and 
three cycles of claim-challenge-riposte structures (vv. 44-49, 51-55, 56-58; see 
Neyrey, 2007: 165-6; Freed, 1983: 52-9), in order to maintain the literary qual- 
ity of his work and to engage the reader. The repetitive usage “continue in my 
word” (see, vv. 31, 37, 43, 55) is intentional within the sub-exchange and that 
holds the entire discussion together. 

The sub-exchange also has other conspicuous literary features, like con- 
trasts (cf. Powell, 1990: 32; Smith, 1999: 185),29? mounting violent attacks on 
the messiahship of Jesus??? truth-claims, Abrahamic-claims but un-Abrahamic 
nature of the Jews (cf. Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:211; Calvert, 1992: 3—7),2%* father- 
hood-sonship aspects (cf. Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 310), accusation of self- 
glorification (vv. 54-55; cf. Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 320), fulfillment of God's 
promises (cf. Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 320-1), I am saying (v. 58; cf. Ball, 1996: 
80-4; Stibbe, 1993: 100), assertion formula and characteristic pronouncements 
(v. 58), stereotyped apocalyptic polemic (vv. 31-41),29° hyperbole (vv. 39-41; 
cf. Witherington, 1995: 177; Gabel and Wheeler, 1986: 22), riddles (vv. 31-32, 
38, 51, 56; also see vv. 24, 26; cf. Thatcher, 2001: 271), dualism (cf. Barton, 2008: 
3-18; Bianchi, 1987: 4:506-12), imagery (vv. 34-35; cf. Zimmerman, 2006: 1-43; 
Thompson, 2006: 259-78), and chiasm (cf. Stibbe, 1993: 97).29° The narrator 
improves his language, doctrine, and style further from the previous exchanges 


291 The sequence of statement-misunderstanding-clarification is at the heart of this dialogue 
section. See Culpepper, 1983: 152; Bernard, 1929: 1:cxi; Resseguie, 2005: 65; Beasley-Murray, 
1987: 133; Cory, 1997: 110-1; Késtenberger, 2004: 272; Bultmann, 1971: 316-7; Von Wahlde, 
2010: 398. 

292 Lindars (2000: 91; cf. Keener, 2003: 754-8) clarifies it further by stating that, “The short and 
sharp discourse of 8:31-59 presents Jesus’ opponents as children of the devil by contrast 
with Jesus’ own affiliation to God. The point of this contrast appears in a saying from the 
Jesus tradition in 8:51, 52 (cf. Mark 9:1).” 

293 Or Jewish counter-arguments (cf. Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:205). 

294 Moloney (1998: 274; cf. Neyrey, 2007: 159, 161; Motyer, 1997: 161; De Lange, 2008: 33-9) is 
of the opinion that, “A unifying narrative effect is created by the relentless increase in 
hostility between the only protagonists in the story, Jesus and ‘the Jews, and by regular 
reference to Abraham (cf. vv. 33, 37, 39, 40, 52, 53, 56, 57, 58).” 

295 Von Wahlde (2010: 410; Witherington, 1995: 177) says that, “Stereotyped polemic was com- 
mon in apocalyptic and had as its goal the delineation and identification of two opposed 
groups of people and the characteristics of each. When described in starkly dualistic 
ways, these characteristics are intended to show the error of the one group and the cor- 
rectness of the other.” 

296 Refer to Neyrey, 2007: 158-59. 
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and episodes here. Stibbe (1993: 102; cf. Keener, 2003: 756; Dodd, 1960: 345-54) 
says that, “Jesus’ use of logic in John 8:12-59 is forceful in its clarity and dog- 
matism. Jesus uses paradeigmata (examples) from Jewish history (Abraham, 
8:33-58) and everyday life (for example, the short parable in 8:35) to support 
his argument.’29” Jesus’ character is not a developing type from the beginning 
till the end in John as he is static?%® [i.e., God himself]; but reveals his divine 
nature slowly to his interlocutors/reader. For his interlocutors, Jesus appears 
as a dynamic character.299 This static but dynamic characterization is one of 
the peculiarities of Johnannine presentation of Jesus. The interlocutors are 
entering and exiting the stage, but Jesus is the existing character from begin- 
ning till the end. The “being” and “pre-existent” (cf. Bultmann, 1971: 328) nature 
of Jesus is in sharp contrast with the “becoming” and “temporary” natures of 
his interlocutors. Within the overall controversy and conflict natures (cf. Van 
der Watt, 2005: 153; Powell, 1990: 42-4) and within the antithetical development 
of the dialogue, all the above mentioned speech forms and literary devices 
work dynamically and dramatically to shape the religious-theological dialogue 
(cf. Elam, 1980: 135-91; Mlakuzhyil, 1987: 204—5).3°° The controversial and anti- 
thetical nature of the dialogue is explicit through the ideological collision of 
Jesus’ transformative views over against the traditional religious-theological 
views of the Jews. As the climactic scene of an extended episode (7:1-8:59), the 
exchange at 8:31-59 performs a significant role within the overall framework of 


297 Stibbe (1993: 102) also says that, “He [Jesus] uses the gnome or ‘maxim’ [e.g. 8:34] and 
some of his reasoning takes on the form of the syllogism. Of importance to the logos of 
Jesus’ arguments are his use of laws and witnesses.” 

298 A static character does not develop or change; he or she remains stable in outlook and 
disposition throughout the story. According to Docherty, a static character is unable to 
step outside the bounds of the narrative, a cardboard character completely accounted 
for in the narrative and simply a function of the plot. See, Docherty, 1983: 224; Resseguie, 
2005: 125. 

299 A dynamic character undergoes a radical change throughout the course of a narrative, 
displaying new behaviour and changed outlooks. The change can be for better or worse, 
and may be large or small. But the change is not minor or insignificant: it is a basic and 
important change in the character. See, Malbon and Berlin, 1993; Malbon, 2000: Chap. 3; 
Arp, 1998: 79-80. 

300 Smith (1999: 190) is of the opinion that, “As the conversation unfolds it becomes evident 
that its bitterness derives from the kinship of the antagonists, but neither will grant the 
other a share of the legitimate lineage.” Dodd (1968: 41; cf. Hitchcock, 1923/1993: 15-24) 
says that, “The long dialogue in John 8:31-58, one of the most powerful and most carefully 
composed in the Fourth Gospel, forms a unit within the sequence of controversial dia- 
logues staged at the Feast of Tabernacles (7-8). It is held together by recurrent references 
to Abraham.” 
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the episode to stabilize the dramatic plot structure (cf. Templeton, 1999: 53-65; 
Chatman, 1978: 20, 43, 47). 

The following are some of the functional aspects of the dialogue at 
vv. 39-59.°02 The dialogue here functions within the backdrop of the Feast of 
Tabernacles. As Morris (1995: 386) says, the imagery both of water and of light 
was very important, and light continues to occupy attention in this section.3% 
Jesus’ utterance, i.e., “Iam the light of the world,’ is placed in the sixth exchange 
(i.e., 8:12-20; cf. Stibbe, 1993: 100); but its echoes are continually reflected in 
Jesus’ succeeding dialogue (esp. as a verbal exchange between ‘the light’ and 
the ‘sons of darkness, 91-41; cf. Motyer, 1997: 158—9).204 Though the narrator 
tells the believing character of Jesus’ interlocutors in vv. 30—31a, in the dia- 
logue (vv. 31b—58) the animosity of the Jews toward Jesus is more acute than 
ever before.°° In this context, Jesus’ recurring talk “continue in my word” (see 
vv. 31, 51; cf. V. 37, 43, 47a, 55; cf. Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:204—21) remains a strong 
caution for those who have already entered the status of “believing” in order 
to maintain their statusquo.3°° Culpepper (1983: 93) states about the general 
framework of chap. 8 as follows: “In John 8 the verbal exchange between Jesus 
and the Jews reaches its most hostile and strident tones. ... There is no longer 
any hope of reconciliation.”>°’ The aspects such as the plot to kill Jesus, calling 
him a Samaritan, considering him as demon-possessed, and picking up stones 
to throw at him show the opponents’ antithetical and violent attitudes toward 


301 See Cory, 1997: 106; Brant, 2004: 143. 

302 While Moloney (1998: 274) entitles this section as “Jesus and ‘the Jews’ in Conflict over 
Their Respective Origins,” Késtenberger (2004: 261) considers it as a “Paternity Dispute.’ 

303 Beasley-Murray (1987: 140) says that, “The presentation of Jesus as fulfilling the faith and 
hope of Israel expressed in the Feast of Tabernacles is continued from chap. 7 in the 
first utterance of Jesus in chap. 8, and its presuppositions are exposed in the subsequent 
dialogues.” 

304 Especially it is noticeable in the seventh exchange [8:21-59]. This light-darkness dualism 
is rightly introduced in the dialogue in 8:12. The paradigmatic reader can rightly position 
Jesus as the light and his unbelieving interlocutors as the representatives of darkness. 

305 Smith (1997:32) comments that, “In this chapter [chap. 8] the harshness of the dialogue is 
matched by the roughness of the literary construction. Jesus makes several abrupt begin- 
nings, after the initial ‘I am the light of the world, each of which makes only the loosest 
connection with what precedes.” See Keener, 2003: 739; Westcott, 1880: 132-3; Robertson, 
1932: 144-8. 

306 See Moloney, 1998: 275; Bruce, 1983: 196; Robertson, 1932: 148. 

307 Von Wahlde (1982: 50) observes that, “The Jews disagree with Jesus in 8:33 and in 8:37. 
Jesus speaks of their attempt to kill him....Some have attempted to explain this contro- 
versy by taking the belief of 8:30-31 as an imperfect kind.” 
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Jesus.3°8 These aspects boost the dramatic phenomena of the sub-exchange 
aiming toward the climax of the story.3° 

Understanding the dialogue at 8:31-59 is crucial in order to connect the story 
to the succeeding episodes. The narrator actualizes three important things 
through this dialogue: first, a heightened religious-theological outlook; second, 
anticipation toward the glorification/lifting up of Jesus; and third, revealing 
the contrasting identities of Jesus and his interlocutors (cf. Robertson, 1932: 
148-59). The attempt of the narrator to decipher Jesus’ identity in relation to 
the Father increases theological possibilities.” As Dodd (1963: 330) rightly 
pointed out, “The long discourse in 8:31-58 may fairly be described as a locus 
classicus of Johannine theology.’ Another feature is that the dialogue here is 
proleptically attuned and the reader is led toward a higher degree of anticipa- 
tion about the death of Jesus.’ Moreover, the dialogue between Jesus and his 
interlocutors is instrumental in dividing humanity into two categories, those 
who are of ‘life’ and those who are of ‘death’?! The above mentioned aspects 
prove that the central theme of this dialogue section is ‘Jesus’ oneness with the 
Father and his genuine identity’ over against his interlocutors’ ‘false identity’3!% 
The dialogue, thus, has all the ingredients to interlock the reader with the inci- 
dents and themes of the sub-exchange in a dynamic way. 


308 This is one of the most conflict-centered dialogues during the Feast of Tabernacles and it 
maintains a climax of suspense (v. 59). Jesus’ manipulative power over the dialogue and 
the Jewish failure in understanding the true identity of Jesus invited the dramatic scene of 
“picking up stones.” Smith (1997: 31; cf. Bruce, 1983: 197-205) says that, “The extremely hos- 
tile interchange ranges over such topics as who Jesus’ father is, who is Jesus, who are the 
true descendants of Abraham, who is the Jews’ father, Abraham or the devil, and whether 
Jesus has a demon.” 

309 Itis important to notice that the present dialogue is decisive as it focuses more on two 
aspects: first, the confict between the protagonist and his interlocutors; and second, the 
characterization of Jesus and his opponents [i.e., Jews] in a more vivid sense. 

310 Its theological possibilities are more abundant than any other pieces so far. Jesus’ and 
his interlocutors’ identities are defined in a more clear terms. The fatherhood claims of 
the characters (i.e., God as the Father of Jesus versus Abraham as the father of the Jews) 
increase the controversial and dialogic chances in more clear terms. 

311 Smith (1997: 31) says that, “Charges and countercharges are flung back and forth between 
Jesus and his opponents. Jesus in effect makes the Jews responsible for his death (8:28, 
40, 59).” 

312 Refer to Keener, 2003: 738. 

313 See Kostenberger, 2004: 261-74; Robertson, 1932: 148-59; Vincent, 1969: 173-81. 
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Meso-Analysis 


Our polyvalent analysis of dialogue at the micro-level enables us to derive the 
following observations at the meso-level (cf. Ellis, 1984: 7; Haenchen, 19842: 
3-32).34 The exchanges have their own individual characteristics; but they 
also share common properties with other dialogues (cf. Warren and Wellek, 
1955: 7)-25 Dodd (1960: 345-6; cf. Stibbe, 1994: 11) considers John 7-8 as the 
‘central block of the Book of Signs.’!6 As the central block of the Book of Signs, 
John 7-8 puts a strong foundation for the events that unfold in the Book of 
Glory. The first exchange (7:1-9) develops basically among the family mem- 
bers of Jesus.’ The contrasting features such as Jesus’ work versus works of 
the world, act in public versus act in secret, and belief versus unbelief remain 
as significant elements within the dialogue.*!® Other aspects such as Jesus’ 
time, revealing himself to the world, and the activities of testifying also show 
distictive features.3! In exchange one, the contrasting identities and ideolo- 
gies of Jesus and his brothers are incorporated within a suggestion-negative 
reaction-positive action dialogue pattern (cf. Giblin, 1980: 197—211).32° The 
second exchange (7:10-13) is put in an implicit (7:11-12a) and explicit (7:2b-13) 
dialogue format where Jesus’ destination and identity are the major topics 
(cf. Keener, 2003: 708-11).32! In the third exchange (7:14-36), the conflicting 
world-views of Jesus and his interlocutors are expressed with the help of a 


314 Thatcher (2001: 277) says that, “it is likely that the Johannine dialogues possess a higher 
compositional unity than is typically supposed, and further likely that these dialogues 
emerged from a community seeking to establish its boundaries on the basis of common 
knowledge.’ 

315 Lieu (2005: 171-183; cf. Wenham, 1998: 102) discusses about John’s distinctive way of 
writing. 

316 In the analyses of Dodd (1960: 345-6) and Stibbe (1994: 11-2), the seven-controversy dia- 
logues which make up this block of material follow an introductory section in 71-10 and 
a brief scene in 7:1-13. 

317  Itcan be considered as a ‘family dialogue’ Refer to Késtenberger, 2004: 228-31. 

318 A dualistic trend is adopted all through the dialogue. 

319 Cf. Lindars, 1972: 281-5; Lenski, 1942: 528-37; Hoskyns, 1947: 310-2; Lightfoot, 1957: 174-6. 

320 Moreover, the interlocutors’ talk units maintain a fifty-fifty interaction. See Strachan, 1941: 
198-9; Temple, 1952: 123-6; Blomberg, 2001: 131-2; Dodd, 1963: 322-5; Hendriksen, 1961: 
2:3-7. 

321 Though mostly formed in narratives, the three utterance units recorded are significant 
within the exchange. Cf. Temple, 1952: 126; Dodd, 1960: 345-54; Carson, 1991: 309-10; 
Tenney, 1948: 131-2; Hoskyns, 1947: 312-3. 
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religious-theological and challenge-and-riposte dialogue format (cf. Meeks, 
1972: 60; Strachan, 1941: 199—200).3? In the fourth exchange (7:37-44), Jesus’ 
prophetic role as the Messiah, and its effect upon his interlocutors, is expressed 
with the help of an enigmatic pronouncement (7:37b-38) turned to a community 
dialogue (7:40-42; cf. Wai-Yee, 2001: 11; Haenchen, 1984: 2:18).323 A forensic type 
of dialogue is featured in 7:45-52 (as the fifth exchange) where a juridical com- 
munication concerning Jesus is taking place at the official levels of Judaism 
(cf. Bultmann, 1971: 309-12).324 In the sixth exchange (8:2-20), a challenge- 
and-riposte/statement-misunderstanding-clarification dialogue develops by 
way of incorporating the contrasting identities of Jesus and his counterparts 
(cf. Ellis, 1984: 7-8; Strachan, 1941: 205-8).325 The contrasting identities of the 
interlocutors based on the conflicting religious-theological world-views are 
obvious within the framework of the exchange. 

The dialogue of the seventh exchange (8:21-59; cf. vv. 21-30 and 31-59) 
further exemplifies features of statement-misunderstanding-clarification, 
challenge-and-riposte, controversy and conflict, and antithetical aspects.36 It 
incorporates forensic aspects and religious-theological elements as some of the 
leading tenets. The contrasting identities of the interlocutors and the develop- 
ment of themes such as truth, freedom, and conflicting kinship are fairly incor- 
porated within the dialogue set up (cf. Dodd, 1968: 41-57; Quast, 1991/1996: 
69-71). The above mentioned elements of the exchanges contribute to the 
dramatic development, conflict orientation and characterization, forensic 
procedure, and the thematic progression of the extended religious-theological 
dialogue (cf. Hakola, 2005: 131).3?” The religious-theological dialogue genre of 
the text includes elements of other genres for greater effect. At the pragmatic 
level, the linguistic phenomenon of the narrator helps the reader to be inter- 


322 Thematically, the dialogue is Messianic-oriented, glory/hour-focused, belief-unbelief- 
distinctive, and Moses-Jesus conflictive. See Lightfoot, 1957: 174-81; Késtenberger, 2004: 
232-9; Hendriksen, 1961: 2:9—21. 

323 The utterance-units of the fourth exchange (7:37—44) are framing a ‘monologue-turned- 
community dialogue. As in the case of the first exchange, it has a narrative-dialogue- 
narrative-dialogue-narrative chiastic formula. 

324 See Strachan, 1941: 203-4; Morris, 1995: 381-5; Lenski, 1942: 583-91; Bruce, 1983: 184-6; 
Hoskyns, 1947: 325-6. 

325 Neyrey (2007: 153) states that, “One may profitably read this narrative in terms of several 
challenge/riposte exchanges.” 

326 Meeks (1972: 64) states that, “the prediction to ‘the Jews’ has been made a second time 
(8:21), and this time their ‘misunderstanding’ recognizes that Jesus’ ‘departure’ means his 
death: ‘He will not kill himself, will he?’ (8:22).” 

327 The controversial nature of the dialogue is designed by way of bringing the or figures 
(i.e., Moses and Abraham) into the centre of the conversation. 
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locked with the text (cf. Van Dijk, 1976: 23-55). This is made possible through 
character dialogues. While the content and the form of the seven exchanges 
work together, the dialogue functions to inform, persuade, motivate, and direct 
the reader to maintain a strong bond with Jesus. The dialogue includes lively 
passages of stichomythia (speeches, stitched together) that helps to progress 
the plot-structure of the episode reader-friendly (cf. Press, 2007: 64).328 

The dialogue of the episode as a whole is wrapped up in narratives. Stibbe 
(1993: 96) states that, “Chapters 7 and 8 of John’s story form a unit within this 
section of the Gospel. This is first of all suggested by the inclusio between 
7:1-13, where Jesus goes secretly (v xpuntô, v. 4) to the temple, and 8:59 
where Jesus is said to slip away (¿xpúßn) from the temple grounds.’329 Another 
inclusio is formed between 7:1 and 8:59 as the episode begins with a men- 
tion about the ‘killing attempt’ and ends with a ‘stoning attempt’ (see Stibbe, 
1993: 88-103). The revelatory aspects of the religious-theological dialogue 
are placed within this violence-ridden inclusio between 7:1 and 8:59.3°° Also, 
an inclusio within an inclusio is developed between 8:12 (‘J am the light of the 
world’) and 8:58 (‘Before Abraham was born, J am’).33! Bailey and Vander Broek 
(1992: 176-7) state, 


It needs to be stressed that the oratorial style of the Johannine Jesus is 
that of a revealer. In many respects, he is an alien figure who, when he 
speaks, constantly probes beyond surface meanings to the more pro- 
found significance latent in words. Because of this, it is important for 
interpreters to trace with care the development of Jesus’ speech in John, 
analyzing his rhetorical moves both in the dialogues and monologues. 
This involves both examining the quantity and character of Jesus’ speech, 
and also noting how the questions and statements of his dialogue part- 
ners play their part in a particular discourse. 


328 Baldick (1990: 211) defines stichomythia as “a form of dramatic dialogue in which two 
disputing characters answer each other rapidly in alternating single lines, with one 
character’s replies balancing (and often partially repeating) the other’s utterances.” 

329 Painter (1993: 290) says, “The theme of seeking to kill or arrest Jesus runs through these 
chapters, 7:1, 1, 20, 25, 30, 32, 44; 8:37, 40, 59. It is in the context of the plot to kill Jesus that 
the theme of hiddenness and openness/revelation is developed, 7:4, 10, 26-27, 28-29.” 

330 While the narrator places the revelatory dialogue sections within the violence-ridden epi- 
sode, one can identify the function of the larger irony in the episode. 

331 Kermode (1986: 7; cf. Martyn, 1968: xvi; Conway, 2002: 486) says that, “God in the Old 
Testament and his Son in the New have special rights over the verb ‘to be’; for them to say 
‘I am is to assert divinity. ...In the Greek the words translated as ‘Before Abraham was, 
Iam’ really mean ‘Before Abraham became’ (came into being).’ 
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What Bailey and Vander Broek say is true when we analyze the overall devel- 
opment of the dialogue in the episode. The narrator describes Jesus as an 
eloquent speaker in comparison to his counterparts. But the significance of 
Jesus’ utterances cannot be understood until one examines them in relation 
to the utterances of his dialogue partners.32 The central conflict of the dia- 
logue is circumscribed around the fatherhood of Jesus and of his interlocutors. 
Two world-views are in conflict with each other in the episode, the world- 
view of Jesus rooted in his Father vs. the world-view of the Jews rooted in the 
Abrahamic genealogical connection and the Law of Moses (cf. Van der Watt, 
2005: 128b). While the Jews claim about themselves that they are the children 
of Abraham (and also of God), Jesus declares that they are children of devil 
(cf. Bultmann, 1971: 325-8).333 From the very beginning of the dialogue Jesus 
connects himself closely to God the Father. His claims about his relation- 
ship with the Father infuriate the Jews to call him ‘demon-possessed’ (v. 52; 
cf. Culpepper, 1983: 92-3). The gestures and movements of the characters sup- 
plement the dialogue with rhetorical effect.34 While Jesus takes control of the 
dialogue sections, the Jews are diminished to the level of listeners.35 Their 
responses and actions are mostly without evidence, shallow in description, 
emotional in attitude, verbally abusive, unknowing and misunderstanding in 
sense, and violence-ridden (cf. Hakola, 2005: 131; Von Wahlde, 1982: 33—60).336 
The narrator’s attempt to foreground the character of Jesus provides trans- 
forming effect in the process of reading the text (cf. Thiselton, 1992: 1-10). 
Jesus’ speech with the Jews leads them from one misunderstanding to the 
other.337 As usual, John’s Jesus uses ‘double meaning’ as one of the interlock- 
ing dialogical phenomena. The episode has Jesus’ authoritative and revelatory 
sayings expressed with the help of the first person singular personal pronoun 


332 Though Jesus is in control of the dialogues, the interlocutors’ various behavioural pat- 
terns, dialogic expressions, postures, and gestures are decisive in determining the mean- 
ing of Jesus’ utterances. 

333 Cf. Morris, 1995: 403-21; Hendriksen, 1961: 2:50-69; Lindars, 1972: 323-37; Bultmann, 1971: 
312-28. 

334 Harrop (1992: 14) says that, “In theatre, gesture movement rule over words.” 

335 Koester (2002: 133) says that, “Debates over Jesus’ identity in John 7-8 illustrate how the 
evangelist uses humor to subvert the opponents of Jesus.” 

336 See Morson, 2006: 561; Lindars, 1972: 323-37; Lenski, 1942: 528-673; Hoskyns, 1947: 310-49; 
Lightfoot, 1957: 174-96. 

337 Wead (1970: 69) says that, “The misapprehension is usually based upon the inability of the 
earthly character to grasp any more than a mere earthly truth.” 
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(ie. “I” or “I am”; cf. 8:12 and 58; cf. Borchert, 1996: 278).338 The forensic lan- 
guage and court-room type dialogue of the episode prove the controversial 
nature of the conversation. Rapid thematic development is yet another dis- 
tinctive feature of the dialogue.°9 The Jews express varied reactions to Jesus as 
their world-view and theological positions are challenged by him.340 The nar- 
rator’s attempt to expose the attitude and character of the Jews in turn results 
in the disclosure of Jesus’ glory to the reader.3*! The dramatic plot structure 
of the episode keeps a beginning (7:1-9)-middle (7:10-8:30)-ending (8:31-59) 
sequence (cf. Stibbe, 1994: 83; Crossan, 1967: 100—3).34 The narrator forms and 
performs the writing by incorporating several strata of dialogues in which 
pleasure and utility are coalesced (cf. Warren and Wellek, 1955: 21; Bowles, 2010: 
1-30). In short, the poetic conventions, epochs, organization, and unity of the 
episode persuade the reader toward a transformed lifestyle (cf. Lausberg, 1998: 
2-403; Kennedy, 1984: 3-38).343 


338 This tendency is more obvious in chap. 8:12 and 58. Cf. Strachan, 1941: 205, 214-5; Hoskyns, 
1947: 330, 349. 

339 Cf. Hendriksen, 1961: 2:3-69; Dodd, 1960: 345-54; Tenney, 1948: 129-51; Temple, 1952: 
123-52. 

340 While his opponents respond to Jesus in a minimal way through raising some questions 
and accusations, Jesus responds back to them through extensive answers for their ques- 
tions. Cf. Carson, 1991: 346-58. 

341 See Thomaskutty, 2014: 371; Resseguie, 2005: 121-133; Crossan, 1967: 100-3. 

342 Tan (1993: 28-9; cf. Stibbe, 1994: 32-53; Hess-Liittich, 1985: 199-214) discusses the stylis- 
tics of drama, its aesthetic form, rigor in stylistics, and about the need of valid-reading. 
See Flanagan, 1981: 264-70; Domeris, 1983: 29-35; Ricoeur, 1985: 7-8; Brooks, 1984: 3-5; 
Barry, 1970: 10-51; Cobley, 2001: 4-6; Hagerland, 2003: 309-22. When discussing about the 
Platonic dialogues Press (2007: 5) states, “Plato is a storyteller. Each dialogue is a story 
with a beginning, middle and end, in which the central problem is conceptual, and most 
of what happens in the dialogue is conversation.” In John’s dialogues, the beginning- 
middle-ending sequence is well maintained. 

343 See also Black, 2001: 2; Mitchell, 2006: 615-33; Nichols, 1971: 130-41; Crossan, 1967: 100-3. 
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A Dramatic Dialogue Leading to a Monologue and a 
Community Dialogue (9:1—10:21) 


Setting of the Dialogue 


The narrative unit at 9:1-10:21 is one of the most significant episodes in John’s 
Gospel (cf. Painter, 1993: 305). It is positioned as the second largest unit (after 
7:11-8:59) within the Feast of Tabernacles narratives.! The episode does not end 
in 9:41 itself (cf. Bennema, 2009: 136-44); rather it extends up to 10:21.2 The 
episode in g:1-10:21 has three major parts: first, a seven-scene dramatic dia- 
logue (9:1-41; cf. Stibbe, 1993: 105); second, a metaphorical monologue (10:1-18); 
and third, a concluding community dialogue (10:19-21; cf. Dodd, 1960: 354-8; 
Hengstenberg, 1965/1980: 476—525).3 Moloney (1998: 291) is of the view that, 


g:1-10:21 must be regarded as a literary unit. ... The man born blind moves 
toward full sight in 9:1-34, but this journey is also marked by the growing 
‘blindness’ of the Pharisees. As the once blind man has a final encounter 
with Jesus (vv. 35-38), so do the Pharisees (9:39-10:21). The length of the 
section dedicated to Jesus’ words to the Pharisees and the importance of 
his self-revelation as the messianic Good Shepherd (10:14-18) call for a 
separate treatment. 


As Moloney indicates, the dialogue section in chap. 9:1—41 is closely knit 
together with the subsequent metaphorical monologue (i-e., 10:1-18).* It has 


1 The events of the Feast of Tabernacles are framed in two larger units (71-8:59 and g:1-10:21). 
Out of these two units, 7:1-8:59 is the largest and g:—10:21 is the second largest. Cf. Stibbe, 
1993: 103-4. 

2 After 9:41, the monologue section in 101-18 and the community dialogue in 10:19-21 continue 
without any narrative break. Cf. Hengstenberg, 1965/1980: 476-525. 

3 Mlakuzhyil (1987: 205; cf. Martyn, 1968: 26-7; Resseguie, 2001: 140) states that, “The literary 
unity of John g is highlighted by the dramatic development of the episode in seven scenes 


(9:1-7, 8-12, 13-17, 18-23, 24-34, 35-38, 39—41).” Robertson (1932: 183) says that, “The direct ref- 
erence of palin (again) may be to 9:16 when the Pharisees were divided over the problem of 
the blind man.” Keener (2003: 775) interprets 101-21 as an extension of 9:1-41. Cf. Bultmann, 
1971: 358-91; Morgan, 1933: 173-7- 

4 Brown (1966: 376) argues that, “after the long and intricate discourses of 7-8, chap. 9 provides 
a pleasant interlude.” 
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not only a proleptic connection with the succeeding episodes, but also has 
an analeptic connection with the previous episodes, especially with chap. 5 
(cf. Neyrey, 2007:168-9).° As Stibbe indicates, the presentation of the narrative 
in chap. 9 is strikingly similar to that of the narrative of the invalid in chap. 5.8 

The exact setting of the episode is not clearly mentioned in the text; but it 
can only be inferred from the extended Feast of Tabernacles block (7:1-10:21).” 
A topographical setting is formed by the narrator at the climax of chap. 8 as 
he tells that Jesus ‘went out of the temple’ (v. 59; cf. Keener, 2003: 776; Quast, 
1991/1996: 71-2).8 Késtenberger (2004: 280) states that, “‘And as he passed by’ 
is the only instance of this description phrase in John. The scene may have 
taken place in the area south of the temple at one of the two southern gates.”? 
K6stenberger’s argument makes the reader conscious of a setting ‘outside of 
the temple’ but ‘not far away from that.” In the first exchange, as Jesus ‘walked 
along’ the following things take place: he sees a man blind from birth (v. 1), 
spits on the ground, makes mud with saliva and spreads the mud on his eyes 
(v. 6), and sends him to the pool of Siloam (v. 7a; cf. v. 1b). The narrative 


5 The theme of ‘Jesus as the light of the world’ in the previous episode (8:12) is carried over 
by the narrator in the current episode (9:5, 39). 

6 Stibbe (1993: 104-5) says that, “The form of chap. g is very similar to that of chap. 5. The 
two Jerusalem ‘works’ are closely related.’ 

7 Mlakuzhyil (1987: 205) is of the view that, “John g is distinguished from the preceding epi- 
sode by means of a change of place, since, unlike Jesus’ teaching and controversy with the 
Jews in John 7-8, his findings and healing the blind man does not happen in the temple 
but elsewhere.” Cf. Moloney, 1998: 300. 

8 As it happens by the end of the festival and during a time in which Jesus was out of reach 
of the people, a temporal setting can be attributed to the scene. But at the same time as 
the event occurs in Jerusalem (i.e., somewhere outside the temple) it has also a topo- 
graphical setting. Blomberg (2001: 150) says, “Presumably, Jesus is no longer teaching in the 
temple but is still in Jerusalem (v. 1). This could be later on during the last day of the feast 
or up to a few days afterwards, prior to Galileans’ return to the north.’ 

9 Pryor (1992: 40-1) states that, “As for its place in the sequence of John’s discourses, the 
healing of the blind man and the controversy with the Pharisees are well placed, coming 
as they do after the great affirmation of 8:12, ‘I am the light of the world’” 

10 The indications in the narrative about the fear of the healed man’s parents being excom- 
municated from the synagogue (9:22) can make the reader think of a faraway place. Refer 
to Martyn, 1968: 30. 

11 Schnackenburg (1980: 238) says that, “The brief indication of place, ‘as he passed by, 
fits the final words of 8:59, ‘and went out of the temple, but could also have originally 
belonged to another context. The xai connection attaches the passages closely to the pre- 
vious section (cf. 2:13; 10:40), but it is also possible that a story from the oyyeta-source 
would have begun with xai (cf. 21; 4:46b; 617a)?” Cf. Powell, 1962: 198-9; Bultmann, 1971: 
332-3; Ryle, 1957: 163-4; Morgan, 1933: 163-7; Barrett, 1978: 358-9. 
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expression ‘then he went and washed and came back able to see’ (v. 7b) 
extends the geographical expanse of the episode.” The second exchange 
(vv. 8-12) invites the reader’s attention toward the ‘neighbours’ (v. 8a) and 
‘those who had seen him before’ (v. 8a). The exact setting of their conver- 
sation is not mentioned. But one can conjecture the location on following 
grounds: first, the place where the person regularly sits and begs (v. 8); sec- 
ond, where Jesus spits, makes mud with saliva, spreads on his eyes, and com- 
mands him to go (v. 6); and third, where the healed person returns from Siloam 
(v. 7b; cf. Hengstenberg, 1965/1980: 476-525). Here the topographical nature of 
the setting is once again used by the narrator. 

The setting of the dialogue further moves from the topographical in the sec- 
ond exchange (vv. 8-12) to a juridical one in the third exchange (vv. 13-17).* 
Within that, the indication of the healing on the Sabbath day in v. 14 pres- 
ents a religious/cultic setting. The calling of the parents by the Jews and 
the question-and-answer exchange in wv. 18-23 (as the fourth exchange) add 
more juridical flavours to the incident (cf. Strachan, 1941: 220).1° The fifth 
exchange (vv. 24-34) begins with a narrative statement of ‘calling the man for a 
second time’ (v. 24) and ends with his being driven out (v. 34).!” This invites the 
reader toward the third juridical setting of the episode (i.e., after the third and 
the fourth exchanges; cf. Neyrey, 2007: 167—74).!8 Painter (1993: 314-5) states 
that, “The Jewish situation is indicated by the controversies which concern the 
Sabbath, the Law of Moses and the Christ. ... The development of the dialogue 
section reflects the situation of conflict with the synagogue.” The situation of 
the conflict is evident in the episode through the narration of the excommuni- 
cation of the man from the assembly. The sixth exchange (vv. 35-38) introduces 
a setting where Jesus and the ‘man who was driven out’ meet and converse 


12 The indications of the temple (8:59), the wayside (v. 8), the pool of Siloam (v. 7), and the 
synagogue (v. 22) show the dramatic movement of the characters within the episode. 

13 Haenchen (1984: 2:38) says that, “The mention of the neighbours indicates that the blind 
man now healed seeks out his old quarters. We now learn that he earlier used to sit at an 
appropriate spot (in Acts 3:10 it is the door of the temple) and beg.’ 

14 The text says, “they brought to the Pharisees the man who had formerly been blind” (v. 13). 
Here, readers can think about the development of the dialogue in the Sanhedrin context. 

15 Inbothvv.g and14 of chap. 5, it is indicated that the miracle was performed on a Sabbath. 

16 The typical usage of John for ‘putting out of the synagogue’ is anocuvaywyoc. 

17 Quast (1991/1996: 75) says that, “With exemplary courage, the blind man who was healed 
stands up to the grilling and insists that Jesus has come from God. In anger, the authorities 
call him a sinner like Jesus and drive him out.” 

18 Dodd (1960: 354) says that, “Chap. 9 contains a narrative—that of the healing of the blind 
at Siloam—and a dialogue in the form of a trial scene.” 
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(see Strachan, 1941: 220-1).!9 The seventh exchange (vv. 39—41) develops in the 
same setting where Jesus and the ‘man who was driven out’ had a dialogue 
(cf. Dodd, 1963: 327-8). In the final exchange, the dialogue slowly drifts from 
the Jesus-and-healed man exchange (vv. 35-38) to a Jesus-and-Pharisees con- 
versation (vv. 40—41; cf. Keener, 2003: 795-6). The monologue section in 10:1-18 
can be considered as an extension of the seventh exchange.”° Finally, the 
larger Tabernacles episode ends with another setting where a community dia- 
logue develops among the Jews (10:19-21; Hengstenberg, 1965/1980: 476—525).7! 


Micro-Analysis 


First Exchange (9:1-7) 
The first exchange (vv. 1-7) is wrapped up in narratives.?? The dialogue devel- 
opment of the exchange can be viewed as follows: first, the disciples begin 
the dialogue with an addressing of Jesus as ‘Pa®Bt (v. 2a) and there follows a 
question, “who sinned, this man or his parents, that he was born blind?” (v. 2b, 
cf. Moloney, 1998: 291; Brant, 2004: 109);2 second, Jesus’ response to the ques- 
tion is descriptive (vv. 3-5). He tells them about the revelatory implications 
of God’s work in the life of the blind man (v. 3; cf. 1:4-9), the urgency of per- 
forming God’s work (v. 4; cf. Gench, 2007: 64-6; Borchert, 1996: 313), and his 
own function as a worker with the help of a metaphorical utterance, “I am the 


19 See Schnackenburg, 1980: 252-4; Késtenberger, 2004: 294-5; Bruce, 1983: 219-20; Moloney, 
1998: 295-6. 

20 The narrator says, “Jesus used this figure of speech with them” (10:6). See Ridderbos, 
1987/1997: 351-66; Powell, 1962: 210. 

21 Cf. Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 366-7; Ryle, 1957: 227-32; Beasley-Murray, 1987: 172; Barrett, 1978: 
377-8. 

22 Moloney (1998: 290) divides vv. 1-7 into two parts: first, 91-5: Jesus and the disciples; and 
second, 9:6-7: Jesus and the man born blind. But we consider wv. 1-7 as a single exchange 
as it progresses within a setting. See v. 1 and wv. 6-7, excluding v. 7a. Cf. Bernard, 1929: 
2:323. 

23 Itis an action-centric dialogue where Jesus’ conversation with the disciples focuses on 
the healing of the blind man (vv. 1-7). Brown (1966: 377; cf. Moloney, 1998: 292) says that, 
“After setting the scene for a theological understanding of the sign, the evangelist narrates 
the miracle with modest brevity (vv. 6-7), for his real interest is in the interrogations.’ 
Beasley-Murray (1987: 154; cf. Von Wahlde, 2010: 424) states that, “The question of the 
disciples is typical of the outlook of the ancient world (cf. Job’s friends and their addresses 
to him)?” 
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light of the world” (v. 5; cf. Ball, 1996: 80-93; Von Wahlde, 2010: 2:425);?4 and 
third, Jesus’ action-centric command to the blind man, “Go, wash in the pool 
of Siloam” (v. 7a, cf. Bernard, 1929: 2:328-9).2° In va, the narrator delineates 
the manner in which Jesus and his disciples see the blind man on the way. 
Subsequently, in v. 6, he describes the three activities of Jesus: “he spat on the 
ground,’ “made mud with the saliva,” and “spread the mud on the man’s eyes.’2® 
In v. 7b, similarly, the narrator points out the three activities of the blind man: 


DG 


“he went,” “washed,” and “came back able to see.”2” The blind man’s former two 
activities enable him to experience the third.” In the first exchange, Jesus and 
his disciples are those who engaged in a dialogue (cf. vv. 2, 3-5, 7a; see Gench, 
2007: 64-6; Smith, 1999: 191-2). The blind man remains as a silent interlocu- 
tor but obedient to Jesus’ command (cf. v. 7b).29 The content of the exchange 


emphasizes that Jesus is the light of the world. 


24 The “works of God” are viewed as a collective singular—a united group (cf. Wallace, 1996: 
399). Moloney (1998: 291; cf. Gench, 2007: 64-5) says that, “God is to reveal his works 
in the events of the life of the man that are about to be told.” Késtenberger (2004: 281; 
cf. Morris, 1995: 426) is of the opinion that, “ ‘Work of God’ is literally ‘works of God’ The 
thought here is that even evil ultimately contributes to the greater glory of God. This is 
true supremely of human sinfulness resulting in Christ’s crucifixion (e.g., 12:28, 37—41; 17:1, 
5; cf. Rom 8:28).” 

25 The word “Siloam” literally means a discharge (of waters), and thus does not mean “the 
Sent One,” although consonants in the verb “to send” are in the name. See Schneiders, 
1999: 151. 

26 Köstenberger (2004: 283; cf. Resseguie, 2001: 139) observes that, “Jesus’ use of saliva (9:6; 
cf. 9:11, 14-15) is reminiscent of the healing of the deaf and mute man in the Decapolis 
(Mark 7:33) and of the blind man in Bethsaida (Mark 8:23). According to some Jewish rab- 
bis, the saliva of the firstborn had healing properties (b. B. Bat 126b). In the surrounding 
pagan culture, however, saliva frequently was associated with magical practices, so that 
many rabbis seem to have condemned the use of saliva.” E.g., Rabbi Aqiba (ca. 130 CE) in 
t. Sanh 12:10. Von Wahlde (2010: 425-6) says that, “This is the only Johannine miracle where 
an unrelated medium is used in the working of the miracle. In the changing of the wine 
and the multiplication of the loaves and fishes, the medium is part of the miracle itself.” 

27 Helms (1988: 92) says that, “In John’s account Jesus made clay of his own spittle and 
anointed (éméypicev) the eyes of the blind man, who later says, ‘I saw again’ (&véĝàepa) 
(g:11).” 

28 Bernard (1929: 2:329) observes that, “Apparently, he [blind man] had some confidence in 
the power of Jesus to heal him, for he did not hesitate, as Naaman did when bidden to 
bathe in the Jordan.” 

29 Duke (1985: 119) says that, “Most significant is the simple fact of Jesus’ gift—not restora- 
tion—of sight. He takes all the initiative; the blind man’s only part is obedience—he 
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went and washed and came back seeing; 
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The narrator of John g:1—41 uses characteristic vocabulary which distin- 
guishes it from the immediately preceding and following sections (i.e., 71- 
8:59 and 10:1—21).?° But as usual, John 9:1-7 employs dialogue as an important 
means to convey the message.?! The form of the verbal exchange between 
Jesus and his disciples and the subsequent command can be viewed as follows 
(cf. Witherington, 1995: 180-1). In the exchange, literary devices such as anti- 
thetical parallelism (vv. 4), ‘day’ and ‘night’ dualism (v. 4; cf. Vanderlip, 1975: 133- 
52), Tam” saying (v.5; cf. Gench, 2007: 65-6; Borchert, 1996: 314),? explanatory 
note (v. 7; cf. Késtenberger, 2004: 283-4), and symbolism (cf. Koester, 1995: 
1-31) are employed.** The interlocutors of the dialogue use utterance forms 
such as respectful question (by the disciples, v. 2),3° work-centric utterances 
(vv. 3-4),36 agency-talk (v. 4), revelatory proposal (v.3) and a revelatory utterance 
(v. 5), and, finally, a command (by Jesus, v. 7a; cf. Bernard, 1929: 2:326—9; Smith, 
1999: 191—2).3” The implicit nature of the dialogue is obvious in v. 7b as Jesus’ 
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final command to the man motivates him to “go,” “wash,” and “come back able 
to see.”38 Jesus’ expressions like ‘blind’ (v. 3), ‘day’ and ‘night’ (v. 4), and ‘light 
of the world’ (v. 5) are used with symbolical connotations (cf. Talbert, 1992: 


158-9).39 The dramatic nature of telling and showing is a strengthening feature 


30 Atthe same time see the table in Mlakuzhyil (1987: 205, 206-7) in order to know the dis- 
tinctive vocabularies of John 91—41 from 7:1-8:59 and 10:1-21. Martyn (1968: 24) considers 
vv. 1-7 as a miracle story. 

31 See Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:240; Witherington, 1995: 180. 

32 Resseguie (2001: 118; cf. Ball, 1996: 80-93) states that, “Unlike the flickering and fading 
lights of this world that leave humankind in darkness, Jesus is a truly illuminating light 
that gives life to the world.” 

33 Cf. Vincent, 1969: 183; Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:243; Barrett, 1978: 358-9; Brown, 1966: 372-3. 

34 As the monologue section at 101-21 is an extension of 91—41 the literary features of 
this piece of writing is worth mentioning. Many of them are rhetorical in nature. The 
monologue section also employs Amen Amen statements (vv. 1, 7) and I am sayings 
(vv. 7, 9, 11, 14). 

35 Their way of question shows “an intimate relation of discipleship” and a “close connec- 
tion” (cf. Bernard, 1929: 2:324). 

36 Cf. Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 333; Bultmann, 1971: 331; Powell, 1962: 198; Keener, 2003: 778. 

37 Whereas disciples’ speech is described with “asked... saying” (v. 2, newtyoav... Aéyovteç) 
formulae, Jesus’ speech is described with “answered” (v. 3, ànexpiðn) and “said/saying” 
(v. 7, etmev) formulae. 

38 The sending of the man is reminiscent to the scene in 2 Kings 5:10-13 where Elisha sends 
Naaman to wash in the Jordan. 

39 Also some of his activities like spiting on the ground, making mud, and spreading on the 
man’s eyes have symbolical connotations. 
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of the dialogue.4° The themes such as revealing of God's work by Jesus and his 
invitation to work the work of God (vv. 3—4) invite the attention of the reader 
toward praxis-orientation (cf. Borchert, 1996: 312—4).+1 Moreover, Jesus gives a 
warning concerning a time when no one can work (v. 4).42 Thus a work-centric 
dialogue is at focus here.*? From the overall point of view of the exchange one 
can observe aspects of a sign-/work-centered, question-and-answer sequential, 
and challenge-and-riposte dialogue development.** 

Having analyzed the content and form, now let’s look at the function 
of the dialogue. The question of the disciples and the subsequent answer 
of Jesus (vv. 2-5) can be considered as a prologue for the entire episode 
(cf. Witherington, 1995: 180). Similarly, the last question and the answer 
(vv. 40-41) turn to be a coherent epilogue (cf. Segovia, 2007: 180—-1).*° The ques- 
tion in v. 2 can be considered as a motivating factor for the entire dialogue 
and the subsequent monologue in 10:1-18 (cf. Bernard, 1929: 2:324). The nar- 
rator’s intention to reveal the identity of Jesus is strategically fulfilled with the 
help of disciples’ question. In John, dialogues turn to actions, actions influence 
further dialogues, conflicts develop, and through all these characterization is 
actualized (cf. Genette, 1980: 182-5). This strategy is experimented by the nar- 
rator right from the beginning of chap. 9.46 The pronouncement of Jesus in v. 5 
can be considered as the punch line of the entire episode as it works analepti- 
cally with the previous episode (8:12) and its efficacy continues to rest until the 
end of chap. 9 (cf. Borchert, 1996: 314; Smith, 1999: 191-2).4” Bultmann (1971: 
343) says that, “The ¿yw giu announces that in Jesus we are confronted with 
the light of the revelation.”*8 Jesus’ action in wv. 6-7 can be considered as a 


40 Here Jesus is not simply a talker but also a performer of signs. 

41 Von Wahlde (2010: 429) considers “works” as the characteristic terminology used for 
miracles. 

42 These expressions from the mouth of Jesus affirm two things: first, the urgency of “doing 
the will of God” at the present time, and second, that Jesus was not merely a dialoguer but 
also a practitioner. 

43 See Moloney, 1998: 291. 

44 Read more about John g:1—-41 as a ‘sign’ at Wiles, 1960: 55-6; Milne, 1993: 136-7. For more 
details about the role of different forms of dialogues in Plato’s works, refer to Press, 
2007: 66. 

45 Cf. Resseguie, 2001: 139-41; Martyn, 1968: 24-30; Gench, 2007: 64-6; Witherington, 1995: 
180-1. 

46 Refer to Martyn, 1968: 24-30; Gench, 2007: 64-6; Schneiders, 1999: 151-6; Von Wahlde, 
2010: 430-3. 

47 Also of the entire set of Tabernacles events. Cf. Gaebelein, 1936: 170. 

48 Refer to Resseguie, 2001: 130. 
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practical application of what he had already spoken in the previous verses.*9 
The first exchange ends by stating that “he [the blind man] went and washed 
and came back able to see” (v. 7b).5° The sequence of dialogues and actions of 
the characters is once again employed by the narrator.*! In the narrator-and- 
reader dialogue, these aspects function rhetorically to foreground the story 
(cf. Court, 1997: 9-86; Powell, 1990: 19—21).52 In the present episode, the action 
of Jesus (and the obedience of the blind man) leads to a subsequent array of 
dialogue sections. At the beginning stage itself the narrator generates curi- 
osity in the reader about the successive happenings (cf. Moore, 1989: 71-107; 
Chandler, 2002/2007: 175-209). The suspense in the narrative is sustained until 
Jesus meets the healed man and his subsequent dialogue with the Pharisees 
(cf. vv. 35-41). This aspect provides dramatic thrust to the story (cf. Tan, 1993: 
26-93; Elam, 1980: 135-207).53 


Second Exchange (9:8-12) 
The second exchange (vv. 8-12) introduces an altogether different setting.5+ 
The main interlocutors are the healed man and ‘the neighbors and those who 
had seen him before as a beggar’ (v. 8a).55 Though the blind man remains as 
the subject of other interlocutors’ speech in the first exchange, in the second 


49 Von Wahlde (2010: 426) observes that, “It was not unusual for spittle to be used in the heal- 
ing of eye diseases.” 

50 Moloney (1998: 292) states that, “The man responds unquestioningly. Radical response 
to the word of Jesus is indicated by the use of four verbs: he went, he washed, he came 
back seeing (v. 7b).” Neyrey (2007: 170; cf. Gaebelein, 1936: 169-70) is of the view that, “This 
healing, then, has to do with ‘revealing’ and credentials-for-agency, the normal functions 
of signs.” 

51 About the dynamism between narrative literature and argumentative discourse, refer to 
Van Aarde, 2009: 382-3. 

52 About the narrative discourses and the role of the reader, refer to Van Aarde, 2009: 383-5; 
Stibbe, 1994: 8-31. 

53 Martyn (1968: 26-27; cf. Brant, 2004: 28) treats the chapter (nine) as a dramatic expansion 
of the healing story in vv. 1-7. For further details about the role of drama in John, refer to 
Parsenios, 2010: 10—47. 

54 While in the first exchange, Jesus, his disciples, and the blind man are present, in the sec- 
ond exchange, the healed man, his neighbours and those who had seen him before are the 
main interlocutors. Martyn (1968: 30) considers this exchange as one that develops near 
the man’s home. 

55 Keener (2003: 783) says that, “The neighbours recognize the man as the one who used 
to beg (9:8). Certainly in Jerusalem a beggar could survive, though he would invariably 
remain poor and dependant. Although Greeks recognized both strangers and the poor as 
invitations from Zeus, they emphasized charity far less than Judaism did.” 
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exchange, as a healed person, he actively involves in a conversation with his 
interlocutors.5° Out of the eight utterance units in vv. 8-12 (vv. 8b, ga, gb, 9c, 
10, 1, 12a, and 12b), three are of the healed man (see vv. gc, u, and 12b).5” The 
semantic development of the dialogue here can be outlined as follows: First, as 
in the case of the previous exchange, the dialogue begins with a surprise ques- 
tion raised by ‘the neighbors and those who had seen him before as a beggar’ 
At this level, the dialogue takes shape among a group of people or within a com- 
munity. Their question is that “Is this not the man who used to sit and beg?” 
(v. 8b).58 Second, there emerges a division among them concerning the identity 
of the healed man (cf. Martyn, 1968: 30-1). Moloney (1998: 292; cf. Resseguie, 
2001: 141) says that, “The action of Jesus does not lead to the praise of God, but to 
oyiopa.” Whereas some say that “It is he,” others say that “No, but it is someone 
like him.”5® Third, from v. gc it shifts to a dialogue between the healed man and 
the divided community.®° The healed man’s affirmation here is that “I am the 
man” (Eyo cip, cf. Resseguie, 2001: 142; Gench, 2007: 66-7).°! Fourth, though 
the first question (v. 8b) develops within the community of people, the second 
one (v. 10) is directed toward the healed man concerning the process of heal- 
ing (cf. Talbert, 1992: 159; Von Wahlde, 2010: 427).°? Fifth, though the events are 
portrayed in a narrative format in the previous exchange (i.e., vv. 6-7), here the 
events are brought to the notice of the reader in the form of a testimony from 
the healed man (v. 11; cf. Gench, 2007: 67; Talbert, 1992: 159). In his testimony, 


56 Le., he talks about his testimony as the main ‘subject’ of the episode. See Morgan, 1933: 
163-4; Powell, 1962: 199-200. 

57 The rest of the five (vv. 8b, ga, gb, 10, and 12a) are of the healed man’s neighbors and those 
who had seen him. 

58 Witherington (1995: 183) says that, “The second scene, in wv. 8-12, validates that the man 
was healed, for naturally enough he goes to his neighbours and those who knew him 
before to share the news about his new condition.” 

59 Smith (1999: 192-93) observes that, “While there is no immediate acclamation of the 
crowd, a discussion of what has transpired now occurs (vv. 8-9). Typically in John, Jesus’ 
work results in division of opinion, and that is the case here.” 

60 The dialogue transfers from the community level and develops as one between an indi- 
vidual and a community. 

61 Wallace (1996: 542-3) notes that, “The imperfect tense is rarely used just like an aorist 
indicative, to indicate simple past. This usage is virtually restricted to g\eyev in narrative 
literature. Even with this verb, however, the imperfect usually bears a different nuance.” 

62 See Dods, 1967: 784; Ryle, 1957: 165; Powell, 1962: 199-200; Morgan, 1933: 166; Kanagaraj, 
2005: 306. 

63 Witherington (1995: 183) says that, “Verse 1 reveals that the man already knows the name 
of his healer—‘the man called Jesus.’ He is already farther along than the paralytic por- 
trayed in John 5.” 
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he reduces Jesus’ three activities into two, i.e., testifying about Jesus’ command 
to go (v. ub; cf. 7a) and telling people about what happened (cf. Martyn, 1968: 
31; Resseguie, 2001: 142).64 Sixth, the community’s third question is about the 
healer’s whereabouts, “Where is he [Jesus]?”6> And seventh, the man’s answer 
to their question puts an end to the entire exchange. Here his response leads 
the exchange to an unpleasant climax (cf. Duke, 1985: 119). The content of the 
dialogue is mostly concerning the subject matter of the identities of both the 
healer and the healed man. 

The dual-layered development, first as a group dialogue (vv. 8b-9b) and 
then as a group-and-individual dialogue (vv. 9c-12), provides a different form 
for the exchange (cf. Martyn, 1968: 30-1). While the group dialogue appears 
as the former part of the exchange (vv. 8b—gb), a question-and-answer dialogue 
appears as the latter part (vv. gc—12; cf. Press, 2007: 66).68 In wv. 8-12, the dia- 
logue as a whole is framed within an inclusio between ovy in v. 8b and odx in v. 
12b. The speech-units used in this section are: surprise questions (vv. 8b, 10, 12a), 
affirmation/assertion (vv. 9c, 11), false affirmation/assertion (v. 9b), negation 
(v. gb), testimony (vv. gc, 11), clarification (v. 11), and statement of unknowing 
(v. 12b; cf. Resseguie, 2001: 139—42).°9 The question-and-answer format of the 
dialogue between the group of people and the healed man and the successive 
event of bringing him to the Pharisees provide forensic tones to the conversa- 
tion (vv. 10 and 12a). The healed man’s unknowing/ignorance referred at the 
end of the exchange (v. 12) works as a literary device that provokes the reader 
until the end of the episode.” In the overall set up of the episode, the healed 
man’s repeated confession of ignorance (9:12, 25, 36) stands in sharp contrast 


64 His going (&meA8wv), washing (vupåpevos) and the resultant activity of ‘receiving the sight’ 
(dvéBAerpa); v. 1c; cf. v. 7b. 

65 Itis the second question to the healed man within the exchange. 

66 See Brant, 2011: 155. 

67 See the texts in Mark 8:22-26; 10:46-52; Luke 11:14; 18:35-43; Matthew 9:27-31; 12:22-23; 
15:30; 20:29-34; 21:14. Cf. Sloyan, 1988: 113. 

68 Duke (1985: 19; cf. Von Wahlde, 2010: 2:426—7) observes that, “Ironically, both answers 
given are correct: ‘It is he’; and then again, ‘No, but he is like him? The man’s brief ‘Ego 
eim} affirms all.” Refer to Milne, 1993: 139; Brown, 1966: 377; Gaebelein, 1936: 172. 

69 Johnson (1886: 151) is of the opinion that, “This [these] question(s) may have been asked 
out of curiosity.” Sloyan (1988: 116) considers the question in v. 10 as a “sensitive question.’ 
See Strachan, 1941: 219; Duke, 1985: 106. 

70 Smith (1999: 193) puts it, “This episode provides a good example of the way John tends to 
speak of Jesus’ adversaries as Jews or Pharisees interchangeably.’ 

71 Lindars (1972: 345) is of the view that, “The ensuing dialogue will show successive stages 
in the enlightenment of the man’s understanding about Jesus.’ 
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with the brash statements of the Pharisees (9:16, 24, 29; cf. Gench, 2007: 66-8).” 
In comparison to the first and third exchanges, here the role of the narrator is 
minimal. Késtenberger (2004: 284) states that, “ ‘His neighbors... Others... Yet 
others... But he’ is another instance of the evangelist’s skillful narrative art 
featuring lively interchange (cf. 7:12, 25-27, 31, 40—43).’”3 The narrator remains 
mostly as one who presents the characters and records their conversation. But 
irrespective of his minimal role, the narrator is able to convince the reader 
with the help of his narrative art (cf. Smith, 1999: 192-3). 

The functional aspects of the dialogue can be outlined as follows. In 
vv. 8b-9gb, as usual, the conflicting voices of the interlocutors are brought to 
the attention of the reader.”* In the latter part, the people's two questions to the 
healed man (vv. 10, 12a) are answered in two different ways, one with certainty 
(v. 11) and the other sans certainty (v. 12b).”5 In v. 1 (also in exchange three, 
v. 15), the healed man’s testimony is used as if one of the narrative agenda of 
the episode (cf. Witherington, 1995: 183; Gench, 2007: 66-8).”° The role of Jesus 
as an ‘absent but present’ character invites the reader's interest, especially 
through the testimony of the healed man. As Blank (1981) says, “It is not the 
healed man who stands in the centre of the discussion; he is only the occasion 
and the stone of offence; in the centre stands Jesus; he is in the entire narra- 
tive, although outwardly he is absent, yet as present as he alone can.””” The 
dramatic function of the episode progresses from the second exchange onward 
(cf. Booth, 1961: 151-9; Mlakuzhyil, 1987: 205-7). In the setting: first, Jesus leaves 
the stage; second, disciples are not on the scene; third, the man returns from 
the pool; and fourth, ‘the neighbours and those who had seen him before’ 
replace Jesus and his disciples on stage. The dialogue progresses as the group 
of people dialogue among themselves (vv. 8b—gb), it extends with the healed 


72 Brant (2011: 154) says that, “For twenty-seven verses, the man who was blind is the princi- 
pal character in an inquisition narrative marked by a series of dialogues and delineated 
by exits and entrances.” 

73 See Kostenberger, 2004: 284-5; Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 338. 

74  Resseguie (2001: 141) explains that, “The neighbours ask whether the cured man is the 
one who used to sit and beg: some believe that he is, but others say that he is merely a 
look-alike.” 

75 Smith (1999: 193) says that, “The man answers succinctly (v. 11), and in doing so virtually 
repeats the brief miracle story. What this man has experienced he knows, and he will not 
deny or renounce his knowledge.’ 

76 — Sloyan (1988: 114) observes that, “Synoptic healing miracles regularly conclude with a con- 
firmation of the wonder such as the healed persons’ demonstrating their health or the 
onlookers’ commenting on the cure in amazement.” Cf. Bultmann, 1971: 333. 

77 Cf. Beasley-Murray, 1987: 156; Witherington, 1995: 183; Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:246-7. 
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man (vv. gc-12), and then takes him over to the next level (cf. v. 13).78 The nar- 
rator deciphers the dramatic function of the dialogue by way of interviews, 
forensic tones, and verbal interactions (cf. Van Aarde, 2009: 382-3; Green, 
2003: 66).”9 The dramatic aspects like question-and-answer dialogue, surprise 
and amazement expressions, ‘absent but present’ characterization of Jesus, 
group dialogue to group-and-individual interaction, conflicting voices, repeti- 
tive style, and the analeptic-proleptic interlocking of the exchange invite the 
reader’s attention toward an effective rhetorical delivery (cf. Chatman, 1978: 
59-62; Parsenios, 2010: 10—2).8° The reader of the story is led to get involved with 
the life of the characters of the story for the sake of meaning making (cf. Court, 
1997: 73-86; Classen, 2000: 1-28).®! All the events narrated in the exchange 
(i.e., Jesus’ absence, people’s continuous interrogation, and the healed man’s 
lack of knowledge about Jesus) point to the astonishing and unpredictable 
nature of the event of revelation.®? In order to convey the message rhetorically 
the narrator explores the medium of language to its maximum (cf. Traugott 
and Pratt, 1980: 1-38; Tolmie, 1999: 21-8).83 


Third Exchange (9:13-17) 
The third exchange as a whole begins in the form of a narrative (vv. 13-15a).54 
The exchange (9:13-17) has a dialogue that develops through three stages 
(cf. Duke, 1985: 119-20; Smith, 1999: 193) as follows: first, as a conversation 
between the Pharisees and the healed man (v. 15); second, as a dialogue among 
the Pharisees and the resultant division (v. 16); and third, as yet another 


78 Refer to Painter, 1993: 309. 

79 The narrative poetics of the exchange is reader-friendly in several respects. Neyrey (2007: 
171; cf. Parsenios, 2010: 10—2; Elam, 1980: 135-7) comments on the dramatic function of the 
exchange as follows: “Often in this gospel, being ‘not in the know’ stigmatizes a character; 
not so here, for as the following trial will dramatize, the man will gradually move into ‘the 
know, acknowledge Jesus, and even receive a revelation.” See the way Genette (1980: 33) 
looks at the dramatic features of a narrative. Cf. Gench, 2007: 66-7; Keener, 2003: 783. 

80 Cf. Neyrey, 2007: 171; Resseguie, 2001: 141; Robertson, 1932: 163; Gench, 2007: 66-7; Martyn, 
1968: 30-1. 

81 Cf. Eco, 1979: 43; Lategan, 2009: 457-84; Moore, 1989: 71-107; Anderson, 2008: 93-19. 

82 Resseguie (2001: 142) argues that, “His limited understanding of his healer’s identity—‘the 
man called Jesus’-—demonstrates that he is far from full faith, and he cannot answer as to 
Jesus’ whereabouts, which is paramount to understanding who Jesus is.” 

83 For more details about the interaction between language and drama, refer to Elam, 1980: 
135-7- 

84 Robertson (1932: 164) observes that the exchange begins with a “vivid dramatic present 
active of ago.’ 
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dialogue between the Pharisees and the healed man (v. 17; cf. Martyn, 
1968: 32).85 The second and third exchanges are integrally connected as 
described below: (1) in the second exchange the questioners are ‘the neighbors 
and those who had seen him before as a beggar’ (v. 8); and (2) in the third 
exchange ‘they brought to the Pharisees the man who had formerly been blind’ 
(v. 13; cf. Haenchen, 1984: 2:39).8° In v. 14, the narrator once again broaches 
the Sabbath controversy to develop a wider conflict and a subsequent char- 
acterization (cf. chap. 5:1-18; see Weiss, 1991: 311-21).8” Though the dialogue 
proper begins at v. 15b and ends at v. 17b, it remains incomprehensible unless 
the reader considers the narrative abbreviation of the Pharisaic question seri- 
ously (v. 15a; cf. Quast, 1991/1996: 72-3). The utterance units of the dialogue 
are arranged in the following order: First, a narrative abbreviation about 
the question of the Pharisees, “how he had received his sight?” (v. 15a). Morris 
(1995: 431) mentions about the usage of the verb ypwtwv as follows: “The 
Pharisees question the man. The verb denotes a continuing process and not a 
simple invitation to rehearse the matter.” Second, the healed man’s testimony 
(v.15b) is a further abbreviation of his own response at v. 11 (cf. vv. 6—7).88 Third, 
his testimony caused for a dialogue among the Pharisees concerning the iden- 
tity of Jesus and a resultant division (cyicua) among the community (v. 16; 
cf. 7:43; 10:19).89 While one group has an altogether negative opinion about 
Jesus (v. 16a), others have a positive response on account of his performance of 
signs (v. 16b; cf. Resseguie, 2005: 150). Fourth, the Pharisees turn to the healed 


85 Painter (1993: 309; cf. Von Wahlde, 2010: 2:426-7; Martyn, 1968: 32) states that, “we have 
a neatly recognizable ‘miracle story’ setting out the problem, describing the healing, and 
attesting the reality of the miracle. Verse 12 is an editorial link to relate the story to the 
dialogue/conversation which follows in 9:13-39.” This time it is ‘the Jews’ who function 
as officials. Cf. Haenchen, 1984: 2:39; Morgan, 1933: 166-7; Powell, 1962: 201-2; Blomberg, 
2001: 153. 

86 Refer to Lindars, 1972: 345. 

87 Painter (1993: 313) mentions that, “The narrator informs the reader that the sign was per- 
formed on the Sabbath (9:14), a point not mentioned in the story itself.” 

88 Keener (2003: 786) observes that, “In 915, the healed man retells the account of his healing 
slightly more briefly than he did for the crowds (9:11); this could be due to intimidation, 
though it probably simply represents John’s rhetorical abbreviation to avoid repeating all 
of what the reader already knows.” Haenchen (1984: 2:39) says that, “The healing is now 
described in the style of a telegram. It becomes evident already at this point that the man 
formerly blind is not afraid of the authorities like all the others are.” 

89 Painter (1993: 313) says that, “In common with drama in the ancient world, only two 
characters/groups appear on ‘the stage’ at any given time, heightening the force of the 
conflict.” 
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man with their second question (v. 17a; cf. Stibbe, 1993: 107).°° Fifth, the healed 
man’s response (v. 17b) to their question is affirmative and christologically 
challenging (cf. Quast, 1991/1996: 72-3; Nicol, 1972: 87).9! Thus, the content of 
the dialogue develops around themes such as Sabbath breaking and the iden- 
tity of Jesus. 

The form of the third exchange can be viewed as follows. It begins as a nar- 
rative (vv. 13-15a) and advances to a tri-tier dialogue (see vv. 15, 16, and 17). The 
speech units show tenets of testimony (v. 15b; cf. Gaebelein, 1936: 173), retell- 
ing (v. 15b; cf. Haenchen, 1984: 2:39), false assertion/affirmation (v. 16a), asser- 
tion/affirmation/confession (v. 17b; cf. Resseguie, 2005: 153), negation (v. 16a; 
cf. Duke, 1985: 77-8), and questions (surprise, v. 16b; misunderstanding, v. 17a).°? 
The speech-units also show characteristics of a forensic dialogue. While Bruce 
(1983: 212) connects vv. 13-17 as a matter for legal inquiry, Neyrey (2007: 171) 
connects it with a court judgment.®? The use of syllogisms, argumentations 
(cf. Hendriksen, 1959: 2:78-80), and ironies make the dialogue a rhetorically 
flavored one.% The narrator's role in the third exchange appears to be very 
significant as he sets the exchange (vv. 13-14), abbreviates the utterance-units 
of the characters (vv. 15-17), and also informs the reader the division among 
the Jews (v. 16c).95 Within this exchange, the narrator develops a conflict- 
centric and christologically affirmative dialogue (cf. Duke, 1985: 119—-20).9° The 


go Barrett (1978: 360) is of the opinion that, “The emphatic pronoun carries the investigation 
a step further; in effect, the man is provoked to align himself with Jesus (contrast the lame 
man of chap. 5).” 

91 Strachan (1941: 219-20) says that, “Prophets sometimes said hard things about the Sabbath 
and conventional interpretations of the Law (Hos 6:6; Isa 1:13; Jer 2:8; Eze 7:26). Jesus is to 
him a prophet because He resists legalism and formalism.” 

92 Brant (2011: 156) reports that, “In classical Greek literature, repeated stories are tailored 
for the recipient (see the retellings of the Oresteia in Homer, Od 1.298—302; 3.193—200; 
11.409-56).’ The Pharisaic question at v. 16b is reminiscent of Jesus’ argument against the 
charge that he is in league with Beelzebul in the Synoptic tradition. Cf. Luke 1:15-20; see 
Lindars, 1972: 346; Mlakuzhyil, 2007: 151; Kemp, 2000: 242; Hoskyns, 1947: 356; Tenney, 1948: 
158-9. 

93 Cf. Hendriksen, 1959: 2:81—4; Carson, 1991: 366-8; Barrett, 1978: 359-60; Neyrey, 2007: 171. 

94 Carson (1991: 368; also see Stibbe, 1993: 10-1; Hendriksen, 1959: 2:81) comments concern- 
ing v. 16 as follows: “The verse is steeped in irony. Taken in its strongest form, the second 
argument is worthless, even if the conclusion is sound.” 

95 The abbreviating tendencies are vivid in: first, through the short narration at the begin- 
ning (vv. 13-15a); second, in the central utterance units, especially by turning active voice 
to passive voice (v. 15a); and third, in the description about the division (v. 16c). 

96 Cf. Martyn, 1968: 32; Kent, 1974: 134-5; Westcott, 1958: 146-7; Hengstenberg, 1965/1980: 
476-525. 
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tri-tier development of the dialogue works in the following way: first, a dia- 
logue between Pharisees and the healed man (v. 15); second, a dialogue among 
the Pharisees (v. 16); and third, another dialogue between Pharisees and the 
healed man (v. 17).9” At the first level, the Pharisaic question is implicit within 
the narrative (v. 15a).9® Though the dialogue seemingly develops as a single 
unit, its progression is disturbed by the insertion of the group dialogue in 
v. 16. While in the first and third stages it has a question-and-answer format 
(vv. 15 and 17), in the second stage it maintains a sequence of false assertion to 
a question of perplexity (v.16).°° In the exchange, the reader notices a narrative 
tendency of developing a dialogue within a dialogue (v. 16). 

The function of the dialogue can briefly be outlined as follows. The narrator, 
through the medium of the characters, dynamically bridges the second and the 
third exchanges.!°° The third exchange is further linked to the fourth exchange 
through narrative comments (cf. v. 18). Milne (1993: 139-40) comments that, 
“They [Pharisees] conduct three interviews, first, with the man (vv. 13-17); 
second, with his parents (vv. 18-23); and third, with the man for a second time 
(vv. 24-34).” The healed man’s utterance in v. 17 takes the reader back to the 
declaration of the Samaritan woman (4:19) and the Pharisaic animosity gener- 
ates curiosity about the future events.!°! These factors reveal the dramatic pro- 
gression and the analeptic-proleptic interlocking of the third exchange. The 
narrator of the dialogue reveals that the Pharisees are not interested in the per- 
son of Jesus as they focus purely on the Sabbath controversy and the legal tra- 
dition (v. 16a; cf. 5:16-18; see Weiss, 1991: 31-21; Brant, 2004: 110).!0? He tells the 
reader that Jesus’ breach of the Sabbath was one of the important issues lying 
behind the dialogue.!°? In v. 16, the division among the Jews concerning the 
healed man is again brought out through verbal arguments (cf. vv. 8—9; see Ball, 


97 Sloyan (1988: 116; cf. Hoskyns, 1947: 356) says that, “they [Pharisees] are divided like the 
man’s neighbors (v. 9) over what has taken place (v. 16; cf. 7:43), probably reflecting the 
division over Jesus in John’s milieu.” 

98 See Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 338-9; Bruce, 1983: 212; Lindars, 1972: 345-6. 

99 _ Sloyan (1988: 117) says that, “the inquiry shifts from how Jesus did the cure (v.15) to who he 
is (v. 17).’ See Brant, 2011: 155-6; Gaebelein, 1936: 173; Westcott, 1958: 147; Kent, 1974: 134-5. 

100 Moloney (1998: 293) says that, “The neighbours and acquaintances bridge the scenes as 
they take the man to the Pharisees (v. 13)” Also see Carson, 1991: 366; Lindars, 1972: 345; 
Bruce, 1983: 211; Hendriksen, 1959: 2:78-9. 

101 Cf. Beasley-Murray, 1987: 157; Késtenberger, 2004: 287; Hoskyns, 1947: 356; Wiles, 1960: 
55-6. 

102 For the Pharisees, breaking the Sabbath was a far more important matter than whether or 
how the thing was done. 

103 The relevance of the sign as an external proof for the rhetoric is conspicuous here. 
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1996: 98; Keener, 2003: 1:787).!°4 The Jews repeatedly ask the blind man same 
question with an expectation of a ‘changed answer/position’ (cf. vv. 10, 15, 17).105 
While the healed man was uncertain about the identity of Jesus in the second 
exchange (v. 12b), in the third exchange, first, he proclaims his testimony for 
a second time (v. 15b; cf. v. 1) and, second, he confesses more emphatically 
about the person of Jesus (v. 17b; cf. v. ua). While the majority group among 
the Pharisees uses harsh language against Jesus from the beginning, the healed 
man’s confession progresses from weaker to stronger.!°6 The healed man’s pro- 
gressive response aligns him with the pro-Jesus camp.!°” While the Pharisees 
still remain in darkness, the healed man progresses toward the light. The 
wrong intentions of the Pharisees, the healed man’s progression in disciple- 
ship, and Jesus’ centrality are at focus in the dialogue.!8 Keener (2003: 785-6) 
is right in arguing that the third exchange functions as an epistemological and 
theological conflict.!°9 It begins the real judicial process within the episode.!° 
The dialogue progresses from a non-judicial (or less judicial) one in the second 
exchange to a judicial one in the third exchange (cf. Painter, 1993: 313; Talbert, 
1992: 159-60). Neyrey (2007: 171) sees an “abrupt halt” of the trial in the third 
exchange. All these narrative tenets help to invite the attention of the reader 
toward the fourth exchange (cf. Eco, 1979: 3—40).!4 


104 Howard (1952: 616) says that, “It was much the same principle as separated the two 
Pharisaic schools of Hillel and Shammai. The former in regulating life looked carefully 
at the actual conditions in judging a particular case; the latter considered only the strict 
letter of the law.” See Spivey and Smith, 1969: 416-25. 

105 Brant (2011: 156) says that, “The deictic use of ‘you’ is a challenge to the man to reevaluate 
what has happened and resolve the problem by denouncing the healer.’ 

106 Cf. Haenchen, 1984: 2:39; Hendriksen, 1959: 2:78-84; Lindars, 1972: 345-6; Bruce, 1983: 
211—4; Carson, 1991: 366-8. 

107 Cf. Milne, 1993: 140; Brown, 1966: 377-9; Kemp, 2000: 241-2. 

108 Köstenberger (2004: 287; cf. Carson, 1991:368; Brown, 1966: 377; Mlakuzhyil, 2007: 153) 
comments that, “Note the progression in the man’s estimate of Jesus (Keener [2003: 775] 
calls the blind man a ‘paradigm of growing discipleship’): from ‘the man called Jesus’ (9:11) 
to ‘a prophet’ (9:17), to one who might be followed by disciples (9:27), to ‘from God’ (9:33), 
to ‘Lord’ to be worshipped (9:38).” 

109 Refer to Keener, 2003: 785. 

110 See Kent, 1974: 134; Brown, 1966: 379. 

111 The dramatic and the rhetorical aspects of the dialogic interactions enable the reader to 
continue the activity of reading the text. Cf. Parsenios, 2010: 10-28; Elam, 1980: 135-91. 
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Fourth Exchange (9:18-23) 
The content of the fourth exchange can be analyzed as follows." The exchange 
(vv. 18-23) begins and ends with narratives (see vv. 18, 22-23; cf. Wallace, 1996: 
552). It has only two utterance units, one at v. 19 and another at vv. 20-21 
(cf. Brant, 2004: 163)."4 In v. 18 the narrator describes two important things: first, 
the Jewish unbelief (v. 18a); and second, the calling of the healed man’s parents 
as witnesses (v. 18b; cf. Talbert, 1992: 160; Smith, 1999: 193)."5 Moloney (1998: 293) 
is of the opinion that, “As the man progresses (vv. 7, u, 17), the Pharisees move 
in the opposite direction. ‘The Jews did not believe that he had been blind and 
had received his sight’ (v. 18a).’”"6 The dialogue proper begins at v. 19 with a pair 
of questions asked by the Jews to the parents, “Is this your son, who you say was 
born blind? How then does he now see?” The pair of questions raised by the 
Jews are responded by the parents in a diplomatic way.”8 The response of the 
parents conveys both their ‘fear’ of excommunication from the synagogue and 
their intent to escape from the scene (cf. vv. 20—21; cf. Witherington, 1995: 184; 
Brant, 2011: 157).U° Their response emphasizes three things: first, their know- 
ing or recognition of their son and the reality of his former blindness (v. 20); 
second, their unknowing or unrecognition about the source of his sight (v. 21a); 
and third, their escape from the scene by saying “Ask him; he is of age. He will 
speak for himself” (v. 21b).!2° The narrator discloses the position of the parents 
(i.e., Anowing-unknowing-escape) through their cunningly devised answer in 


112 Cf. Chatman, 1978: 22-6; Barwise, 1988: 23-38. 

113 See Martyn, 1968: 32. 

114 Brant (2011: 157) says that, “The interrogation resumes with the introduction of new dia- 
logue partners.” 

115 Howard (1952: 616) is of the view that, “The Jews, i.e., the opponents of Jesus, disputed the 
fact of the cure, and summoned the parents for examination. They testified that the man 
was their son, that he had been born blind, and that now he could see.” 

116 Cf. Brown, 1966: 379; Howard, 1952: 616; Hendriksen, 1959: 84—5; Bruce, 1983: 214; Lindars, 
1972: 346. 

117 See Martyn, 1968: 32-3; Painter, 1993: 313-5; Klink, 2007: 127-8; Pryor, 1992: 42-3; Moloney, 
1998: 293. 

118 Hendriksen (1959: 84-5) comments that, “First, they wish to know whether this is that 
widely discussed son who by the parents was said to have been born blind; secondly, they 
desire information with reference to the fact and manner of his cure.” 

119 Martyn (1968: 33; cf. Duke, 1985: 121) says that, “they [i.e., parents] volunteer a lack of infor- 
mation.” Wallace (1996: 585-6; cf. Brant, 2011: 157) observes the use of an extensive pluper- 
fect in v. 22 (suveté8ewto) to emphasize the completion of an action in past time, without 
focusing as much on the existing results. Cf. Resseguie, 2001: 143-4. 

120 Duke (1985: 120-1) says that, “The parents are not especially courageous, but they will not 
misrepresent the central fact.’ 
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vv. 20—21. In vv. 22 and 23, the narrator implicitly describes the reason underly- 
ing their diplomatic answer (cf. Brant, 2004: 204). Their answer saved them 
from being ‘driven out of the synagogue’ (amocuvaywyos yevntat, cf. v. 34; Von 
Wahlde, 2010: 435; Duke, 1985: 152).!2? The content of the dialogue thus devel- 
ops around two important aspects: first, the continued unbelief of the Jews; 
and second, the parents’ attempt to escape from the situation. 

The form of the dialogue can be viewed as follows (cf. Press, 2007: 55-74). 
The fourth exchange as a whole maintains a narrative-dialogue-narrative 
sequence (cf. vv. 18, 19-21, 22—23; see Van Aarde, 2009: 382-5). While the healed 
man is backgrounded, his parents are foregrounded (cf. Martyn, 1968: 32-3). 
The speech-forms such as forensic question|/investigation (v. 19), knowing- 
unknowing conflict (vv. 20-21a), and statement of escape (v. 21b; cf. Brant, 2011: 
157) are decisive in determining its overall dialogue-form.!2% The dialogue 
develops with the help of literary elements like contrast (vv. 20-21) and 
doublets (vv. 21b and 23).!24 By the end of the exchange the narrator provides 
an implicit commentary concerning the response of the parents (vv. 22-23; 
cf. vv. 20—21).!25 In a broader sense, the dialogue keeps a question-and-answer 
format (vv. 19-21) as it progresses from a forensic question of the Jews to a 
knowing-unknowing-escapism response of the parents (cf. Duke, 1985: 120—1).126 
The narrator of the story presents the speech-forms cohesively within the nar- 
rative framework (cf. Chatman, 1978: 27-31). 

The function of the dialogue can be discussed briefly as follows. The dia- 
logue begins as the narrator reports the juridical-type of questions posed by 
the Pharisees/Jews toward the parents.!2” The question-and-answer dialogue 
is marked with the ‘mean mentality’ of the Pharisees/Jews through their ‘mean 


121 Refer to Brown, 1966: 374. 

122 See Howard, 1952: 616-7; Brown, 1966: 374; Klink, 2007: 128; Pryor, 1992: 42-3; Smalley, 
1978/1998: 143-4; Kysar, 1975: 149-56. 

123 Gench (2007: 68) comments that, “The investigation then takes a dramatic turn at its 
center.” Gaebelein (1936: 173) says that, “instead of repeating the story as their son had 
given it to them, they professed ignorance as to who opened his eyes and by what means 
it was accomplished.’ See Painter, 1993: 309; Morris, 1995: 487; Haenchen, 1984: 39; Lindars, 
1972: 346-7; Carson, 1991: 369. 

124 See Késtenberger, 2004: 287. 

125 Cf. Haenchen, 1984: 39; Howard, 1952: 616-7; Morris, 1995: 488; Lindars, 1972: 347; Carson, 
1991: 369-72. 

126 Gench (2007: 68) says that, “In response to the first question, the parents confirm that 
the man is their son and that he was born blind, but profess ignorance with respect to the 
second question, about the healing.” 

127 The pair of questions, “Is this your son, who you say was born blind? How then does he 
now see?” are showing their juridical nature. 
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questions.8 It also discloses the attitude of the parents to escape the scene 
through their diplomatic answer (cf. Brant, 20: 157). The sarcastic response 
of the parents (like “He is of age; ask him”) further reveals their discontent- 
ment before their interlocutors (v. 21b; cf. v. 23).!29 The concealing tenet of the 
response is later on revealed through a narrative note (vv. 20—21; cf. vv. 22—23; 
cf. Witherington, 1995: 184). This feature of their response is marked with a 
concealing-revealing contrast? On the one hand it reveals a few things and on 
the other it hides other important factors. The parents’ attempt to save them- 
selves from the Pharisaic judgment/verdict and to maintain their status quo as 
synagogue members is conveyed through their response. The type of questions 
the Pharisees raise and the way the parents answer reveal not only the sarcastic 
nature within the text but also the rhetorical interaction between the narrator 
and the reader (cf. Eco, 1979: 3-40; Green, 2003: u—66).!! This proves the way 
Johannine dialogues function as sharp instruments to reveal the psychological 
aspects of the characters. The characters are introduced as follows: first, the 
unbelieving nature of the Jews is brought out once again to the public notice; 
second, the blind man’s development toward a fuller revelation is in contrast to 
the Jews’ animosity against Jesus; and third, the parents’ fear of excommunica- 
tion and their careful response (cf. Von Wahlde, 2010: 435).!°? These aspects of 
the exchange bolster the dramatic flow of the episode (cf. Elam, 1980: 135-91).133 
The narrator plays the role of one who presents the characters and their utter- 
ances and one who fills the gap within the narrative framework (cf. Van Aarde, 
2009: 382-5; Moore, 1989: 71-8). The narrative-dialogue interlocking is one of 
the important functional-dynamics of the exchange. 


128 The Pharisees are raising questions to target the person of Jesus and to put an end to his 
endeavors. This reveals the ‘mean mentality’ of the Pharisees. 

129 Schnackenburg (1980: 2:249) comments that, “With sharp prudence they refer the ques- 
tioners to their son, who is old enough to speak for himself” 

130 While their response reveals their relationship with the healed man and his blindness 
from birth, they conceal several other factors on account of their fear of the Jews. 

131 Brant (2011: 157) comments that, “The word aposynagogos is unique to this ancient Greek 
text (see also 12:42; 16:2). The alliteration with the word synetethe into makes it possible 
that the unusual word choice is motivated by the poetic rhetoric of the narrative.” 

132 Here, the parents are trapped between their love toward their son and fear about their 
excommunication from the synagogue. The narrator works with certain biases in his 
mind: first, he presents the Jews as unbelieving (v. 18a); second, the healed man as one 
who received his sight back (v. 18); and third, the reason for parents’ diplomatic answer 
at vv. 20-21 (see vv. 22—23). Cf. Van Kooten, 2005: 164; Moloney, 1998: 293; Bernard, 1929: 
333-4; Milne, 1993: 136-40. 

133 Refer to Duke, 1985: 120; Parsenios, 2010: 10-2. 
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Fifth Exchange (9:24-34) 

In vv. 24-34 we see the largest exchange of the episode that has seven utter- 
ance units, four of the Pharisees/Jews (vv. 24b, 26, 28-29, 34a) and three of 
the healed man (vv. 25, 27, 30-33).4 The narrator brings into focus the 
following things: first, the Jews’ calling of the healed man for a second time 
(v. 24a); second, introduction of the characters and their utterances (v. 24b- 
34a); third, the revilement by the Jews (v. 28a); and fourth, the dramatic 
“driving out” of the man from the scene (v. 34b; cf. Brant, 2011: 157—9).!95 The 
content of the dialogue proper is structured in the following fashion: first, an 
utterance of the Jews is introduced as they attempt to cease the developing 
affinity of the healed man toward Jesus (v. 24b). In return, the healed man’s tes- 
timony is presented in an abbreviated format in v. 25.16 The Jews begin with a 
‘glory statement’ (Adc õókav tH eQ) and raise a ‘we know’ (peis ofSapev) utter- 
ance concerning the identity of Jesus (cf. Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:250—2; Brant, 
2011: 157).!37 Neyrey (2007: 173) comments that, “they pronounce judgment not 
on this man but on Jesus, who has never appeared before this court: ‘Give glory 
to God! This man is a sinner’ (9:24).”!38 The man’s response in v. 25 takes the 
form of an evidentialist defense. His answer to them introduces an ‘I know- 
and-I do not know’ (oiSa-obx olda) contrast (cf. Smith, 1999: 197).!°9 Second, the 
Jews raise a pair of questions to him, “what did he do to you? How did he open 
your eyes?” (v. 26; cf. v. 10; in passive voice in v. 15a). Third, the man’s second 
response in the exchange (v. 27) begins as he expresses his discontentment and 
ends as he poses a counter-question in the form of a sarcasm (v. 27).!4° 

The Jewish revilement, as a fourth aspect, is brought out. They compare 
their own discipleship under Moses (v. 28b) with that of the healed man’s 


134 Though the second exchange (vv. 8-12) has eight utterance units, they are comparatively 
smaller in size to the sayings of the fifth exchange. While the second exchange has only 
five verses to encompass the eight utterance units, the seven utterance units of the fifth 
exchange are presented in eleven verses. Martyn (1968: 34) says that the dialogue happens 
at the same “courtroom.” 

135 See Tolmie, 1999: 13-25; Powell, 1962: 203-5; Carson, 1991: 372-5; Morris, 1995: 436; Vincent, 
1969: 185. 

136 Cf. Keener, 2003: 789; Powell, 1962: 203; Morgan, 1933: 167; Blomberg, 2001: 155; Vincent, 
1969: 185-6. 

137 Refer to Keener, 2003: 790; Morgan, 1933: 167. 

138 Cf. Stibbe, 1993: 110-1; Westcott, 1958: 148; Bennema, 2009: 140-1; Bultmann, 1971: 335-7. 

139 Refer to Gench, 2007: 69-70. 

140 Schnackenburg (1980: 2:251) says that, “The evangelist wants to bring back the idea of dis- 
cipleship (cf. 8:31), to expose the hostility of the Pharisees to Jesus’ discipleship (cf. 4:1).’ 
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discipleship under Jesus (v. 28a; cf. Gench, 2007: 70; Anderson, 2008: 104). 
Then they state their knowing of Moses (v. 29a) in contrast to their not knowing 
of Jesus (v. 29b; cf. Resseguie, 2001: 144; Talbert, 1992: 160).!4? Fifth, the man’s 
response at vv. 30-33 is the longest speech-unit in the fifth exchange. Their 
unknowing of the identity of Jesus becomes a knowing factor to the healed man. 
And that is expressed through his testimony (cf. Gench, 2007: 69—70).!43 Four 
important things are emphasized through the utterance of the healed man: 
(1) the Pharisees’ unknowing is addressed sarcastically and then contrasted with 
his own testimony (v. 30; cf. Martyn, 1968: 34-5); (2) the ‘without sin nature’ of 
Jesus is revealed as part of his knowing statement (v. 31; cf. Brant, 2011: 158); 
(3) the act of healing is hyperbolized (v. 32; cf. Smith, 1999: 198); and (4) con- 
fesses Jesus as one from God (v. 33; cf. Késtenberger, 2004: 291—4).!*4 Sixth, the 
Jews express their discomfort by countering the healed man’s testimony (i.e., 
a sinner for them; v. 34; cf. v. 24), by silencing him, by sarcastically weighing 
down his testimony, and by driving him out of the synagogue (cf. Brant, 2011: 
158-9; Talbert, 1992: 161).!45 As Pancaro (1975: 110; cf. Hoskyns, 1947: 358-9) says, 
John has excommunication in mind when he uses the expression é&€BaAov 
adbtov Ew (cf. v. 22; 12:42; 16:2).!46 The scene thus ends in a dramatic way. The 
content of the dialogue is the development of Jewish antagonism against Jesus 
versus the healed man’s maturity in faith. 

The form of the dialogue in wv. 24-34 is discussed herewith (cf. Press, 2007: 
55-71).147 The entire dialogue is set within an inclusio between uaptwàóç in 


141 Pancaro (1975: 101) says that, “At John 9:24-34 it is the fact of being faithful disciples of 
Moses, who know that God spoke to their ‘teacher; which does not allow them to accept 
Jesus and his teaching.” 

142 Inthe first case, they begin talking about Jesus and then come to Moses; but in the second 
case, they begin with Moses and then talk about their unknowingness about Jesus. 

143 Bennema (2009: 141) says that, “He even goes on the offensive, mocking his interlocutors’ 
lack of knowledge regarding Jesus’ origins and logically concludes that Jesus must be from 
God (9:30-33).” 

144 Wallace (1996: 453) considers it as a ‘subject clause’ and translates as follows: “That any- 
one has opened the eyes of a person who was born blind.” 

145 Schnackenburg (1980: 2:252) says that, “There is no evidence that this expression was used 
for excommunication from the synagogue, but ¿xaM ew, reinforced by é&w, is a powerful 
word (cf. 6:37; 12:31) and is probably deliberately used with a double meaning. Being put 
out of the meeting room is also a symbol for expulsion from the Jewish religious commu- 
nity.” Also refer to Késtenberger, 2004: 291; Conway, 1999: 132. 

146 Cf. Gench, 2007: 70; Painter, 1993: 316; Lindars, 1972: 349; Westcott, 1958: 149; Powell, 
1962: 205. 

147 Bernard (1929: 334) considers this section as a re-examination (tx devtépov, cf. v. 17). For 
more details about the structure, literary discourse, and genre, see Via, 1975: 14-7. 
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v. 24b and auaptiats in v. 34a. The two utterance units of the Pharisees at the 
beginning and at the end of the exchange are attempts to prove that Jesus and 
the healed man are sinners (cf. vv. 24b and 34a). But, the healed man’s state- 
ment at the centre of the dialogue that “God does not listen to sinners” (v. 31a) 
gives the dialogue a negative-positive-negative outlook (cf. 24b, 31a, 34a).!48 In 
the dialogue, the following speech-forms are used: glory statement (v. 24), 
knowing statement (v. 24b; cf. Gench, 2007: 69-70), negative remark (v. 24b), 
knowing-and-unknowing contrast (v. 25; cf. Witherington, 1995: 184; Duke, 1985: 
121-3),}5° testimony/retelling (v. 25),!°! past-present contrast (v. 25),!5? juridical 
questions (v. 26),5? sarcastic/counter questions (v. 27, 34a; cf. Smith, 1999: 197),!54 
aggressive speech (9:27),!55 Moses-Jesus contrast (vv. 28-29; cf. Schnackenburg, 
1980: 2:251),!5° from astonishment to contrast (v. 30),!5” confession/testimony (vv. 
30-33),58 and rebuke-question (v. 34a).!59 The tenets of antithetical parallel- 
ism appear three times within the exchange (see wv. 25b, 28, 29). It has argu- 
ments and counter arguments, questions and counter questions (vv. 26, 27, 34) 


148 This development of the dialogue can be understood as a narrative tactic in order to 
emphasize the sinless nature of Jesus. The seven utterance units of the dialogue (vv. 24b, 
25, 26, 27, 28-29, 30-33, and 34a) are arranged in a peculiar fashion. 

149 See Késtenberger, 2004: 289; Conway, 1999: 131; Carson, 1991: 372; Morris, 1995: 436; Barrett, 
1978: 362. 

150 K6stenberger (2004: 289; cf. Witherington, 1995: 389) discusses that, “The man is willing to 
leave the question of Jesus’ guilt to the theological experts: ‘Whether or not he is a sinner, 
I don't know” 

151 Bennema (2009: 141) considers the man’s witnessing in v. 25b is his empirical knowledge. 

152 The healed man’s statement at v. 25b makes a contrast between his former/past life as a 
blind person (“I was blind”) and his current/present life as one who sees (“now I see”). 

153 Cf. Bennema, 2009: 140; Keener, 2003: 790; Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:250-1; Lindars, 1972: 
347-9. 

154 Gench (2007: 70) considers it as “an exasperated question followed by a mocking ques- 
tion.” Cf. Resseguie, 2001: 143. 

155 Keener (2003: 789; cf. 792) says that, “Feigned ignorance could function as a rhetorical 
device (&nopiax); whether or not the narrative characterizes the man as sophisticated 
enough to challenge his interrogators on this level, they would be sophisticated enough 
to infer it as one possible way to understand him.” 

156 Refer to Pancaro, 1975: 106; Witherington, 1995: 184. 

157 Brant (2011: 158) says that, “The man’s response employs the rhetorical device of exclama- 
tion to express strong emotion, in this case indignation: ‘This is bizarre, because you do 
not know where, even though he opened my eyes’ (9:30).” 

158 Pancaro (1975: 106) says that, “His affirmation that Jesus is mapa zov is equivalent to a 
confession of faith, given the deeper meaning John gives to this expression.” 

159 Cf. Schneiders, 1999: 160; Witherington, 1995: 184; Westcott, 1958: 149; Powell, 1962: 205. 
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and insults and counter insults.!©° The apologetical nature of the dialogue is 
vivid, first, when the Jews attempt to defend Moses and their traditions over 
against Jesus, and second, when the healed man attempts to prove that Jesus is 
from God (mapa 8eov). The chances of confrontation, controversy, and conflict 
are increased by way of introducing the ‘we-you,’ ‘into know-not into know, 
and ‘Moses-Jesus’ contrasts within the dialogue (cf. Keener, 2009: 223-37).16 
Painter (1993: 315) observes here the situation of conflict with the synagogue.16? 
The absent-but-present or in absentia nature of the trial (or the juridical dia- 
logue in Jesus’ absence) is another noticeable aspect of the dialogue.!®? The 
narrator also uses irony as yet another literary device within the exchange (cf. 
Witherington, 1995: 184; Duke, 1985: 121-3). Stibbe (1993: u0-1; Schnackenburg, 
1980: 2:251) is of the view that, “Throughout the story, the continuing irony 
is that the blind man, professing his ignorance, is really the character ‘in the 
know, while the Pharisees/Jews, parading their knowledge, are in reality 
ignorant.”!6+ Other aspects such as the rejection theme, lack of knowledge 
(v. 30) and intolerant attitude (v. 34a) of the Jews, dominant-inferior verbal 
exchange, and bold-speech of the inferior over against the superior power 
structures are significant elements within this dramatic dialogue (cf. Smith, 
1999: 197—8).!6 All these factors contribute to the juridical and antithetical pro- 
gression of the exchange. 


160 While the Pharisees argue that Jesus is a sinner and regard him as inferior to Moses, 
the healed man makes his arguments strong against that view (cf. vv. 25, 31-33). 
Cf. Maniparampil, 2004: 283; Martyn, 1968: 34; Gench, 2007: 69; Von Wahlde, 2010: 435-6. 

161 Powell (1990: 42) says that, “Conflict may occur at various levels. Most common, perhaps, 
is conflict between characters, which can usually be defined in terms of inconsistent 
points of view or incompatible character traits.” Refer to Pancaro, 1975: 109; Witherington, 
1995: 184; Martyn, 1968: 34. 

162 Cf. Késtenberger, 2004: 289-94; Keener, 2003: 789-94; Bernard, 1929: 336-7; Hoskyns, 1947: 
357-9. 

163 Cf. Neyrey, 2007: 173; Witherington, 1995: 184; Maniparampil, 2004: 283; Ridderbos, 
1987/1997: 344-74- 

164 The mounting blindness of the Pharisees/Jews (cf. 915, 16, 18, 24, 28-29, 34) presented over 
against the spiritual enlightenment of the healed man (9:1, 17, 33, 35, 38) is introduced with 
significance. Refer to Maniparampil, 2004: 283; Painter, 1986: 31; Stibbe, 1993: 10. 

165 In this context, the Pharisees/Jews are the influential power-structure. But, the healed 
man’s status as a ‘previously’ blind-beggar, confessor of Jesus, and a person who has 
loyalty toward a minority group is noticeable within the narrative framework. Refer to 
Painter, 1993: 314—6; Keener, 2003: 792; Kemp, 2000: 242-3; Kanagaraj, 2005: 311-5; Martyn, 
1968: 34-5; Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:251-2; Westcott, 1958: 148-9; Resseguie, 2001: 143-4; 
Gench, 2007: 69-71; Von Wahlde, 2010: 436. 
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The function of the dialogue can be summarized as follows. It reveals the 
developing conflict between formative Judaism and the emerging minority 
group circumscribed around Jesus. The Jews raise repetitive questions (vv. 26, 
34) and the healed man, though part of the minority group, responds aggres- 
sively and sarcastically (vv. 27, 30—33).'°° The Jews first of all declare what 
they know about Jesus: “Jesus is a sinner” (v. 24b).167 As a response, the healed 
man first of all confesses his lack of knowledge about Jesus (v. 25a), and thus 
a contrast is drawn (v. 25b; cf. v. 24b).168 The questions of the Jews and the 
healed man’s counter-questions make the dialogue both controversial and 
conflictive. The verbal exchange becomes theologically pregnant at wv. 28-33.!69 
While the Jews bring in a ‘you-and-we’ distinction between themselves and the 
man based on Jesus-and-Moses ideologies (vv. 28-29), the man counters their 
response with another ‘you-and-we’ distinction that is based on the person of 
Jesus and his relation to the Father!” The Jews, on the one hand, state their 
identity under the leadership of Moses and, on the other hand, consider the 
healed man as a follower of Jesus (vv. 28—29).!7 In his utterances (cf. vv. 25, 27, 
30-33), the healed man emphasizes his personal experience as the primary 
evidence of his belief in Jesus (cf. vv. 30—33).!”* This infuriates the lawyers and 
they count him as a sinner just as they weigh down Jesus as a sinner (v. 34; 
cf. v. 24b). This further leads the Jews to the dramatic driving out of the man 
from the synagogue (v. 34).!73 Neyrey (2007: 174) says: “in the course of the nar- 
rative, the man born blind matures into an insightful, courageous person who 
boldly and publicly speaks about Jesus and even suffers public humiliation 


166 For more details about the character traits in the gospel traditions, refer to Powell, 1990: 
58-67. 

167 His growing faith in Jesus made him a man of boldness and he continually testifies his 
experience (vv. 25, 27, 30-33). 

168 See what he says at v. 25: first, “I do not know whether he is a sinner”; and second, “I know 
that though I was blind, now I see.” 

169 See Ryle, 1957: 184-7; Bernard, 1929: 335-7; Stibbe, 1993: 106-7; Neyrey, 2007: 173; 
Robertson, 1932: 168. 

170 Cf. Westcott, 1958: 148; Blomberg, 2001: 155-6; Powell, 1962: 204; Painter, 1993: 313-5; Dods, 
1967: 786. 

171 Here two things are brought into the notice of the reader: first, the demarcation between 
the Pharisees and the healed man; and second, the distinction between Moses and Jesus. 

172 Smith (1999: 198) says that, “The once blind man now makes a telling, explicit argument 
(vv. 30-33). The sarcasm becomes deeper and more hostile (v. 30).” 

173 See Pancaro, 1975: 105-11; Morgan, 1933: 168; Lee, 2010: 5-38; Tan, 1993: 50-89; Duke, 1985: 
121-3; Elam, 1980: 135-91. 
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because of him.”!4 The Jewish intolerant attitude toward those who are out 
of their thought-world is clearly pictured both through their utterances and 
their violent activities (v. 34).!"5 The majority-minority or powerful-powerless 
bifurcation between formative Judaism and the emerging Christianity is con- 
spicuously brought out here.!”6 Thus, John’s narrative functions as a rhetori- 
cally intertwined critique of the prevailing social bias toward the minorities 
and the powerless (cf. Tolmie, 1999: 21-5). The narrator’s use of the perfor- 
mative language and the characteristic vocabulary helps him to achieve his 
narrational goal.!”7 


Sixth Exchange (9:35-38) 
The content of the sixth exchange can be outlined as follows (cf. Barwise, 
1998: 23-38; Greimas, 1987: 63-83). The exchange (vv. 35-38) appears just as 
a flashback scene, where the healed man is able to see Jesus for the first time 
(cf. vv. 1-7).!78 The narrator reports two important things in v. 35a: first, “Jesus 
heard that they had driven him out”; and second, “he found him” (edeav 
avtov, cf. Von Wahlde, 2010: 2:437).!’9 The dialogue begins when Jesus poses 
a question to the healed man, “Do you believe in the Son of Man?” (v. 35b; 
cf. Witherington, 1995: 184).!8° The man asks in return about the identity of the 
Son of Man and expresses his willingness to believe in him (v. 36; cf. Duke, 1985: 
123; Smith, 1999: 199). Jesus discloses his identity as the Son of Man (v. 37) and 
the man moves forward from willingness to action with an utterance “Lord, 


174 Painter (1986: 32) says that, “While the growing perception of the blind man is dramati- 
cally described, the evangelist graphically depicts the growing opposition of the Pharisees 
who were progressively hardened in blindness (9:15-17, 18-23, 27, 29, 34, 39, 41).’ 

175 See Pancaro, 1975: 105-01; Howard, 1952: 618; Bultmann, 1971: 337; Morgan, 1933: 168; 
Robertson, 1932: 169-70. 

176 Resseguie (2001: 139) says that, “The marginalized and dominant characters exchange 
places. The cured man judges rightly (cf. 7:24) and gains everything: sight, life, salvation, 
a voice, and a point of view that exposes the strangeness of the dominant culture and its 
narcotized point of view.” Cf. Court, 1997: 1-8; Templeton, 1999: 53-65; Lothe, 2000: 3-10; 
Eco, 1979: 3—40; Vorster, 2009: 505-74. 

177 See Eco, 1984:14—45; Mlakuzhyil, 1987: 205-8; Traugott and Pratt, 1980: 1-29; Greimas, 1987: 
63-83. 

178 Martyn (1968: 35; cf. Gench, 2007: 71) considers the little dialogue as one happens on 
“a street” (near the meeting place of Gerousia). 

179 Cf. Powell, 1962: 205-6; Kemp, 2000: 244; Strachan, 1941: 220; Beasley-Murray, 1987: 159. 

180 See Wallace, 1996: 359; Ryle, 1957: 189-90; Neyrey, 2007: 176; Morris, 1995: 439; Morgan, 
1933: 169. 
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I believe” (IItotebw xúpıe, v. 38a; cf. Martyn, 1968: 35).!8! The sixth exchange 
ends with a narrative note that tells “and he worshipped him” (xat mpooxtwycev 
avtd, v. 38b; cf. Brant, 2011: 159).!82 

The following speech-units are parts of the dialogical framework of the 
exchange: belief-question (v. 35b), christological question (v. 35b; cf. Duke, 1985: 
123; Haenchen, 1984: 2:40),!83 unknowing question/identity question (v. 36a),'84 
belief statement (v. 36b), revelatory statement (v. 37),!85 and confession/belief 
statement (v. 38; cf. Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:252—4).18° The dialogue is ordered 
in the following format: first, Jesus invites the healed person to believe in the 
Son of Man (v. 35b); second, the healed man inquires about the identity of 
the Son of Man and expresses his willingness to believe (cf. Smith, 1999: 199); 
third, Jesus reveals his identity as the Son of Man; fourth, the healed man con- 
fesses his belief in him; and fifth, he worships Jesus (cf. Brant, 2011: 159).!8” The 
healed man’s encounter ends with a verbal confession that is culminated in a 
non-verbal act of worship (v. 38).!88 The four speech-units and the final action 
develop in the following sequence: belief-invitation, belief-willingness, revela- 
tion, belief-confession, and belief-actualization (cf. Keener, 2003: 1:794—5).18° In 
the dialogue, Jesus’ revelation, the man’s belief, and the resultant action are 


181 According to Painter (1993: 319-20), “What emerges in 9:13-39 is that the growing percep- 
tion of Jesus culminates in his self-revelation as Son of Man and as Son of Man he was 
worshipped by the once blind man, 9:35-38. Consequently the dialogues with the man 
are bounded by Jesus’ revelation of himself as the light of the world in 9:5 and the Son of 
Man in 9:35-38.” See Bennema, 2009: 141-2; Painter, 1986: 39—40. 

182 P75, Sinaiticus, and a few others do not have wv. 38—39a. Some scholars think, as a result, 
that this material is a liturgical interpolation due to the use of the chapter in connection 
with baptism. Cf. Talbert, 1992: 162; Von Wahlde, 2010: 2:437. 

183 Bennema (2009: 141) considers Jesus’ question as a “puzzling” type. Ridderbos (1987/1997: 
347; also see 348) says, “The question... invites an affirmative answer: ‘You believe in the 
Son of Man, do you not?’” 

184 Refer to Duke, 1985: 123. 

185 See Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:253; Witherington, 1995: 184; Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 348. 

186 Refer to Von Wahlde, 2010: 2:437; Brown, 1966: 375; Bernard, 1929: 337-9. 

187 Witherington (1995: 184) comments that, “The response of the man reflects ignorance 
but also respectfulness. The man desires to be informed so he may believe in him. Jesus 
identifies himself as this self-same Son of Man, and the response is a confession of faith: 
‘I believe, followed by prostration.” 

188 Gench (2007: 71; cf. O’Day, 2002: 661; Bennema, 2009: 141) says that, “In worshipping Jesus, 
the man acknowledges the very presence of God in him (4:20-24; 12:20), ironically fulfill- 
ing the authorities’ demand that he ‘give glory to God’ (9:24).’ Refer to Schnackenburg, 
1980: 2:253; Howard, 1952: 619; Bernard, 1929: 337-9; Moloney, 1998: 295-6. 

189 Refer to Martyn, 1968: 35. 
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the unifying factors (cf. Brant, 2011: 159).!9° In the first exchange, the blind 
man came back able to see; but he was not able to see Jesus. This issue invites 
the attention of the reader toward the surprise development of the episode 
(cf. vv. 1-12, 25, 30-33) and provides a flashback climax later on (vv. 35-38, 
39-41; cf. Smith, 1999: 198-9; Chatman, 1978: 59—61).!! Jesus’ revelation to the 
man and his activity of confession and the subsequent worship are to be reck- 
oned as end results of a series of suspenses and their resultant surprise. 

The function of the dialogue can be perceived as follows (cf. Tan, 1993: 
50-88). In vv. 35-38, the healed man represents the “believing” as opposed to 
the “unbelieving” Jews (vv. 37-38; cf. vv. 18, 24, 28; cf. Haenchen, 1984: 2:40).19? 
Toward the end of the two dramatic episodes, i.e., in 7:1-8:59 and in 9:1-41, 
the narrator broaches certain levels of parallelism: in 8:59, the Jews picked up 
stones and Jesus hid and went out of the temple; and in 9:34, the healed man 
is driven out (cf. Parsenios, 2010: 10-2; Genette, 1980: 33).!%° In this sense, this 
flashback exchange functions as a “dialogue of the ousted ones.” The end of the 
fifth exchange and the beginning of the sixth exchange function in a contrast- 
ing format: while the Jews ‘drove him [the healed man] out, Jesus ‘found him’ 
(v. 35a; cf. 34b; cf. cf. Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:252—3).!%4 The final narrative note 
of the fifth exchange (i.e., “And they drove him out,’ v. 34b) is also contrasted 
with the final narrative note in the sixth exchange (i.e., “And he worshipped 
him,” v. 38b; cf. Witherington, 1995: 184).195 Though he is thrown out, the blind 
man strongly affirms his faith in Jesus and finally worships him (v. 38; cf. Von 
Wahlde, 2010: 2:437).!9° The narrator proceeds from the man’s excommunica- 
tion from the Synagogue (v. 34b) to his acceptance within the circle of Jesus 


190 The dialogue is a question and counter-question centered (vv. 35b, 36a), revelatory 
(vv. 37-38) and belief-oriented (vv. 35b, 36, 38a) one. See Neyrey, 2007: 176; Milne, 1993: 
142-3; Késtenberger, 2004: 294. 

191 Surprise (also suspense) is important in fiction as well as in drama, but having real objects 
and real people interacting in real space, makes surprise in plays even more dynamic and 
interesting. The flashback is complete by the last two scenes (vv. 35-8, 39-41). 

192 Cf. Bernard, 1929: 337-8; Beasley-Murray, 1987: 159; Moloney, 1998: 295-6; Brown, 1966: 
375-6. 

193 See Powell, 1962: 205; Morgan, 1933: 168-70; Westcott, 1958: 149; Bennema, 2009: 141-2. 

194 Keener (2003: 1:794) says that, “The Father seeks true worshippers (4:23), and Jesus, who 
does the Father's will (9:3-4), seeks this man out in 9:35; parallel language in 1:43 and 5:14 
strongly suggests that this description implies Jesus’ intention.’ 

195 Kostenberger (2004: 294-5; cf. Howard, 1952: 619) is of the view that, “‘He worshipped 
him’ is the only precrucifixion reference to worship of Jesus in this Gospel (cf. 20:28).” 

196 See Spivey and Smith, 1969: 416-25; Kostenberger, 2004: 294-5; Milne, 1993: 143. 
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(vv. 35-38; cf. Martyn, 1968: 35).!9” The man believes, overcomes fear of excom- 
munication and comes to know Jesus as the heavenly Son of Man.!°° The ele- 
ments, such as questions, counter-questions, revelation, and the final outcome 
of confession and worship, are dynamically functioning within the exchange 
to convey a message to the reader (cf. Chatman, 1978: 147-50; Eco, 1979: 3—43). 
The narrator makes it clear that both ‘seeing’ and ‘speaking’ are parts of the 
narrative dynamism. It is not only seeing Jesus but also encountering him 
make the healed man a confessor and finally a worshipper. In the exchange, 
the narrator skillfully articulates the message with the help of rhetorical lan- 
guage (cf. Vorster, 2009: 505—78; Traugott and Pratt, 1980: 1-34). 


Seventh Exchange (9:39-41) 
The semantic domains of the seventh exchange can be assessed as follows 
(cf. Greimas, 1987: 63-83). The exchange (9:39-41) has three utterance units, 
two of Jesus (vv. 39, 41) and one of the Pharisees (v. 4ob).!99 The first utter- 
ance of Jesus conveys two important things: first, the ‘why’ of his coming to the 
world (v. 39a: “I came into this world for judgment”); and second, the ‘what’ of 
his coming to the world (v. 39b: “those who do not see may see, and those who 
do see may become blind”; cf. Dodd, 1963: 327-8; Gench, 2007: 71-2).?°° Though 
the first utterance is placed at the beginning of the seventh exchange, it links 
the sixth and the seventh exchanges (v. 39; cf. Quast, 1991/1996: 72-6).2°! In 
v. 40a, it is narrated that “some of the Pharisees near him heard this.” The actual 
dialogue begins at this point. They raise a misunderstanding question to Jesus: 


197 While the man is excommunicated from the mainstream Jewish community, he is well 
accepted in the emerging Jesus movement. 

198 Smith (1999: 199) says that, “the ambiguity is intentional, for the word (i.e., kyrie) is both 
the polite form of address and the Christological title.” 

199 Martyn (1968: 36) considers the event as one that happens on the same street. The evan- 
gelist’s interpretative layer in 9:39-41 appears to link with 9:4-5. Brant (201: 159) says 
that, “The principal action—Jesus’ response to allegations and his counter-accusations— 
begins once more when the narrator brings into view some Pharisees who overhear the 
conversation.” 

200 Von Wahlde (2010: 444) says that, “In v. 39, we see the Johannine version of the so-called 
‘hardening’ statements of the Synoptics. The theme of judgment is also introduced sud- 
denly and unexpectedly. Jesus now affirms his role as apocalyptic judge, bringing the 
blind to sight and bringing those claiming to see to blindness.” Bennema (2009: 142; 
cf. Resseguie, 2001: 144; Brant, 2011: 159; Talbert, 1992: 162) says, “In 9:39, Jesus sums up the 
implications of his coming as the light of the world.” 

201 See Painter, 1986: 40; Lindars, 1972: 351; Ryle, 1957: 191-5; Blomberg, 2001: 156-7; Barrett, 
1978: 365-6. 
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“Surely we are not blind, are we?” (v. 40b; cf. Resseguie, 2001: 144; Painter, 1993: 
316-7).7°2 Jesus’ response to them is: “If you were blind, you would not have sin. 
But now that you say, ‘We see, your sin remains” (v. 41; cf. Schnackenburg, 1980: 
2:256; Witherington, 1995: 185).2°3 The Pharisees’ question in v. 40b is placed 
between the two utterances of Jesus (cf. v. 39 and v. 41). The content of the 
dialogue is the judgment that Jesus brings into the world, i.e., those who do not 
see may see, and those who do see may become blind. 

The above analysis of the content helps us to identify the way speech- 
forms overlap within the exchange: purpose/enigmatic/metaphorical utter- 
ance (v. 39),294 yASov-saying (v. 39a)/éyw-saying (v. 39a),29> paradox (vv. 39, 
41),298 surprise question/misunderstanding (v. 40b)??? and enigmatic/figurative 
utterance/paradox (v. 41).2°8 The literary elements like antithetical parallelism 
(v. 39),2°9 double-entendre (cf. Talbert, 1992: 162),7!° symbolism (vv. 39, 41; 
cf. Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:255; Smith, 1999: 200),”"! counter-question (v. 40) 
and multivalence (vv. 39, 41; cf. Mlakuzhyil, 1987: 205) are dynamic processes of 
meaning-making.?!? In the dialogue, judicial tones are once again present as the 


202 Gench (2007: 71) says that, “Sin has nothing to do with being born blind (9:2, 34), or violat- 
ing the law (9:16, 24, 29), but rather with resistance to Jesus, with refusing to see when the 
light of the world and the works of God in him are right before them.” 

203 For more details about the light-darkness [or sight-blindness] contrast, see Smith, 1999: 
200. 

204 Refer to Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 350. 

205 Schnackenburg (1980: 2:255) says that, “The division into the sighted and the blind is 
brought about by their attitude to the person of Jesus (the emphatic ¢yw).” 

206 Cf. Witherington, 1995: 180; Keener, 2003: 795-6; Beasley-Murray, 1987: 160; Morris, 1995: 
441-2; Blomberg, 2001: 15. 

207 The nature of ambiguity or misunderstanding of Jesus’ interlocutors is once again brought 
to the attention of the readers. 

208 Jesus ends the entire episode by another figurative statement at v. 41. Schnackenburg 
(1980: 2:256) says that, “He doesn’t say what would have been the obvious remark, ‘Yes, 
you are blind, but, in a typical dialectic, rebukes them for claiming to have sight.” 

209 Though the narrator uses antithetical parallelism as a literary figure, there is synonymous 
parallelism between the previous episode (chaps. 7 and 8) and latter episode (chap. 9). 
See Mlakuzhyil, 1987: 210; Brant, 2004: 123. 

210 See Von Wahlde, 2010: 444-5; Resseguie, 2001: 144; Witherington, 1995: 185. 

211 Von Wahlde (2010: 445; cf. Bennema, 2009: 143) says that, “As the understanding of the 
man increases, the authorities’ failure to see also increases. This symbolism of ‘seeing’ and 
‘blindness’ is presented and developed only here.” 

212 Schnackenburg (1980: 2:256; cf. Neyrey, 2007:176) says that, “Jesus’ answer (v. 41) combines 
a number of meanings.” 
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Pharisees come in direct verbal interaction with Jesus (cf. Talbert, 1992: 162).718 
The rejection theme is reflective through the misunderstanding nature of the 
interlocutors (v. 40b; cf. Keener, 2003: 796; Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:256). Stibbe 
(1993: 11) sees an irony in v. 40. In his opinion, the irony is the fact that the 
speaker is expecting the answer ‘no, while the reader knows that the answer is 
‘yes’ (cf. Duke, 1985: 124-5). The usage of subtext (9:39, 41; 10:1-6) and decorum 
increases the aspects of suspense and surprise within the overall development 
of the exchange.” The progression of the exchange from an enigmatic utter- 
ance (v. 39) to a dialogue (vv. 40—41) is interwoven with dramatic features 
(cf. Martyn, 1968: 36; Brant, 2011: 159). Painter (1993: 308; cf. Duke, 1985: 51, 78, 
113, 126) says that, “In 9:39—41 sight and blindness have a harmonic relationship 
with light and darkness.” What Painter says here is appropriate as the dualistic 
theme of the exchange merges into the larger theme of the gospel. Thus the 
narrator emphasizes the antithetical nature of the dialogue with the help of all 
the utterance-forms and literary devices. 

The seventh exchange (vv. 39-41) turns out to be an extended metaphorical 
monologue cum a community dialogue in 10:1-21. It functions as a link-exchange 
between the seven-scene dramatic dialogue (g:1-41) and the succeeding 
napoipia of the shepherd and the robber (cf. Martyn, 1968: 36; Brant, 2011:159).215 
While the exchange begins with Jesus’ statement about judgment (v. 39a), 
it ends with his other statement on the Pharisaic nature of remaining in sin 
(v. 41b; cf. Smith, 1999: 200). Thus the sin-and-judgment theme of the gospel is 
sustained within the exchange with the help of dialogical interactions between 
characters.2!6 While the Pharisees weigh down both Jesus and the healed man 


213 Schnackenburg (1980: 2:255; Schneiders, 1999: 164) is of the opinion that, “His [Jesus’] 
coming means xpiya, ‘a sentence or judicial decision, here technically equivalent to 
picts, Jesus in practice exercises the judicial activity, xetvew, mentioned in 5:22-23, 
27a, 30.” 

214 Creating disparity between the meaning of the words spoken and the hidden motives 
and suppressed desires of a character is likely to create a multi-layered drama and piles of 
tension. The true meaning beneath what is overtly said is what is known as “subtext” and 
is often used in plays to captivate an audience. What is said is appropriate to the role and 
situation of a character. Here Jesus’ words to the Pharisees in the last scene (9:39—41) is 
appropriate because it was said in the backdrop of the healing of the blind man. 

215 In John 10:6 the FE states that Jesus has just presented a mapotmia (a “riddle”) that the 
crowds did not understand. This being the case, whatever readers today may think about 
the parable of the Shepherd and the Stranger in John 101-5, the FE clearly thought that 
it was some kind of verbal puzzle. For more information about dialogue and pragmatics, 
refer to Tan, 1993: 50-89. 

216 Stibbe (1993: 108; cf. Bornkamm, 1971: 71) is of the view that, “In the dénouement of the 
story, the accused states: ‘For judgment (xpi) I have come into this world’ (v. 39). Jesus 
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as ‘sinners’ and proceed in their forensic inquiry (vv. 13-34, especially at wv. 24b 
and 34), Jesus the real judge “from above’ judges his counterparts on account of 
their remaining in sin.” Dodd (1963: 273) says that, “The expression &paptiav 
éxew is peculiar to the Fourth Gospel and First John among NT writings 
(cf. John 15:24, 1John 1:7), and pévew is a word to which our evangelist is exces- 
sively addicted.”?!8 Dodd’s words here confirm that Jesus’ speech in vv. 39-41 
merge the episode to the overall framework of the gospel. Jesus’ words here are 
sharpened with rhetoric and literary characteristics that further interlock the 
reader with the episode (cf. Vorster, 2009: 505-78). His two utterances in vv. 39 
and 41 supplement the punch-line statement of the episode in v. 5 (cf. Gench, 
2007: 71).29 The purpose of Jesus’ coming from “above” to “below” is revealed 
through his first utterance (v. 39; see Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:255-6). Similarly, 
narrator’s inclusion of Jesus’ final statement brings into focus the paradoxi- 
cal nature of the Pharisees (v. 41; cf. Tolmie, 1999: 39—62; Powell, 1990: 51-7).27° 
While the Pharisees’ question in v. 40b reveals their misunderstanding, unre- 
pentance, and disbelief, the character of the healed man functions as a foil to 
reveal several factors to the reader. Jesus reveals his identity, both as the light 
of the world and as the judge from above, and through his absent-but-present 
dialogical interactions.2?! While the narrator invites the attention of the reader 
toward Jesus (cf. Tolmie, 1999: 21-8), the reader is persuaded to follow Jesus 
who is the light of the world (cf. Moore, 1989: 71-107; Lategan, 2009: 457-84). 
The performative function of John’s language is at view here (see Traugott and 
Pratt, 1980: 1-35). 


pronounces judgment on his accusers: ‘Your guilt remains’ (v. 41). Much of the irony 
of the story derives from Jesus’ ability to function as judge even when he is apparently 
in the dock.” 

217 See Bruce, 1983: 220; Neyrey, 2007: 176. 

218 See Stibbe, 1993: 109; Bennema, 2009: 142-3. 

219 Refer to Painter, 1993: 312-3. 

220 Kemp (2000: 244) says that, “The decisive factor that determines whether anyone will see 
or become blind spiritually is not arbitrary decision or action on God’s part, assigning 
people to one destiny or the other, but in each person’s response to the light which God 
sends. . . . The very presence of Jesus forces a division as people must decide for or against 
him.” See Keener, 2003: 795; Powell, 1962: 206. 

221 Beasley-Murray (1987: 160) says that, “since they continue in their unbelief, their sin 
‘remains’; i.e., they remain in their guilt of rejection of the Light, and so condemn them- 
selves to their self-chosen darkness.’ When Jesus is present he reveals his identity through 
his own words; and when he is absent the healed person acts as a mouthpiece of Jesus 
to reveal several factors. This absent-but-present nature of Jesus within the episode is 
unfolded effectively through the narrative dynamics of the narrator. 
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The Dialogue (9:1-41) and the Monologue (10:1-18) 
Scholars like Moloney and others consider the section 9:39-10:21 together as 
a separate unit.??? In that sense 9:39-41 serves both as a conclusion (to the 
foregoing dialogue section, 9:1-38) and as an introduction (to the upcoming 
monologue section, 10:1-18).223 A dialogue-monologue blend is the character- 
istic feature of the dialogue-turned-monologue episode at 9:1-10:21 (cf. Smith, 
1999: 204-6). Again within the larger unit of 9:39—10:21, the section 10:1-21 is set 
apart as an independent unit. Blomberg (2001: 158; cf. Strachan, 1941: 221) com- 
ments on 10:1-21 as follows: “Despite the chapter break, Jesus apparently con- 
tinues to address the Pharisees. ... Links with the Tabernacles continue. Jesus 
is not only living water and light for the world, but the messianic shepherd who 
will preserve his flock in ways that Moses could not.”??4 In chap. 10:1-18, John’s 
symbolic language is further strengthened with the help of metaphors like 
‘door, ‘shepherd, and ‘sheep’ (cf. Haenchen, 1984: 2:46—9; Talbert, 1992: 166).225 
John’s portrayal of the episode appears in its heightened position at 10:1-18 for 
the sake of describing the distinctive nature of divine reality (cf. Smith, 1999: 
204-9; Van der Watt, 2000: 22).226 Jesus reveals the ‘dark’ side of the Pharisees/ 
Jews and brought the blind man to light in 9:1-41. In 10:1-18, the Pharisees/Jews 
are the target of Jesus’ criticism (10:1-18). The narrative at v. 6 broadly divides 
the monologue section into two parts (i.e., vv. 1-5 and wv. 7-18).22” Both the sec- 
tions begin with Aun aun Ayw úpîy formulae (v. 1a and v. 7b; cf. Painter, 1993: 
343-6). The second section (vv. 7-18) has Eyw cip formulae at wv. 7, ga, 1a, 14a 


222 Refer to Bernard, 1929: 339-41; Hunter, 1965: 100-1; Milne, 1993: 145; Brown, 1966: 385-6, 
388-9, 391-2. 

223 Hunter (1965: 101) states that, “Judgment was the theme with which chap. 9 ended, and 
the link with what now follows. Its core is a long allegorical parable in which Jesus indicts 
the Pharisees as unworthy rulers of Israel.’ 

224 See Culpepper, 1983: 93; Bennema, 2005: 114. 

225 Hunter (1968: 82; cf. Wead, 1970: 87-92) says that, “This is ‘a simple parable drawn from 
early Palestinian tradition. Its pastoral imagery recalls the ‘shepherd’ sayings in the 
Synoptics (Mark 6:34; 14:7; Matthew 10:6; Luke 15:3-6; 19:10), and Jesus’ description of 
the disciples as his ‘little flock’ (Luke 12:32; cf. Mic 5:4).’ 

226 Van der Watt (2000: 1; cf. Wead, 1970: 87-92) says, “The term symbolism is often used for 
the figurative dynamics in the Gospel of John and often for all forms of figurative 
language.” 

227 Stibbe (1993: 113) states that, “The form of the passage is predominantly discourse. There 
are minimal intrusions into this direct speech by the narrator.’ The intrusions he finds 
are at vv. 6, 7a, 19, 20, and 21. 
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(cf. Talbert, 1992: 166).22® The structure of the discourse can be understood 
as follows. 


A Thieves and bandits: Do not enter the sheepfold by the gate (v. 1) 
B The shepherd of the sheep: Enters by the gate (vv. 2-4) 
A’ Strangers: Sheep do not follow; sheep do not know their voice (v. 5) 


Narrative: Jesus’ use of ‘figure of speech’ versus Jews’ misunderstanding 
(v. 6) 


A Jesus’ veracity statement that he is the gate of the sheep (v. 7b) 

B All those came before him are thieves and bandits (v. 8) 

C Whoever enters by Jesus will be saved (v. 9) 

B’ Thieves comes only to steal and kill and destroy (v. 10a) 
A’ Jesus came that the sheep may have life, and have it abundantly (v. 10b) 
A Iam the good shepherd: He lays down his life for the sheep (v. 11) 

B The hired hand: does not own, does not care, run away (vv. 12-13) 
A’ Iam the good shepherd: He knows his own and his own knows him 


(v.14) 


A synonymous discourse development (vv. 14-18) 


According to Ball (1996: 94; cf. Painter, 1993: 346-9; Duke, 1985: 47), “John 101- 
21 divides into three parts. Verses 1-6 introduce the new theme of sheep, shep- 
herds and associated images by means of parable (napotia, v. 6).229 Verses 7-18 
explain and expand upon the parable. . . . Verses 19—21 show the reactions of the 


audience to Jesus’ words.’23° Within these three major component sections, as 


Ball describes, a very peculiar format is structured as follows: first, a chiasm 


228 


229 


230 


Quast (1991/1996: 78) says that, “Chapter 10 contains perhaps the only parable found in 
John. We meet a good shepherd who protects his sheep from intruders and imposters. By 
two more ‘I am’ sayings embedded in the Johannine parable, Jesus lays exclusive claim to 
open the way for the salvation of his followers.” 

Van der Watt (2000: 55) says that, “In some cases the very same scholar would speak of 
101-5 both as a Gleichnis as well as a Parabel (Spitta); a parable as well as an allegory 
(Dodd, Morris, Lindars, Brown) or Bildrede and Gleichnis (Gnilka).’ 

For Moloney (1998: 291), “The story of the man born blind and Jesus’ discourse on shep- 
herds continue his words and actions during the feast of Tabernacles.” 
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(vv.1-5);73! second, a narrative break (v.6);?3? third, a second chiasm (vv. 7-10);233 
fourth, a third chiasm (vv. u—14);?34 and fifth, a synonymous discourse (vv. 14-18; 
cf. Talbert, 1992: 164-8; Brant, 2011: 159).2°° This peculiar structure flows from 
an antithetical parallel structure in vv. 1-14 to a synonymous parallel structure 
in wv. 14-18 (cf. Hengstenberg, 1965/1980: 476-525; see the structural format 
above).736 

The section at vv. 1-6 can be considered as foundational for the rest of the 
discourse unit. Lindars (1972: 94; cf. Anderson, 2008: 99—100) suggests that 
the section beginning at v. 7, “takes up features from the parable successively, 
expanding and developing them—the door (vv. 7-9), the thief (v. 10), the shep- 
herd (vv. 1-13), the sheep (vv. 14-16)—and these have further developments 
in the sacrifice of the shepherd (vv. 17-18).’23? What Lindars says makes much 
sense when someone analyzes the entire framework of the discourse. Figure 42 
illustrates the contrast between the good shepherd and the thieves/bandits/ 
strangers outlined in vv. 1-5 (cf. Neyrey, 2001: 267-91; Witherington, 1995: 
186-90). 


231 The entire first section (vv. 1-5) is uttered in a chiastic (ABa’) formula where the entry of 
the shepherd of the sheep by the gate is placed at the center (vv. 2-4) over against the 
thieves/bandits/strangers (vv. 1 and 5). See Thomaskutty, 2014: 413. 

232 The narrative break at v. 6 serves to distinguish between Jesus’ use of the figure of speech 
and the misunderstanding of the Jews. 

233 Further contrasts are delineated in vv. 7-10 by way of another Jesus-thieves-Jesus-thieves- 
Jesus (vv. 7b, 8, 9, 10a, 10b) chiasm, in which the narrator places the salvific aspect at the 
center (v. 9). 

234 A third chiasm is found in wv. u—14, where the hired hands contrast the role of the good 
shepherd. While Jesus’ ‘I am’ and ‘good shepherd’ are emphasized in vv. u—14, the hearers/ 
readers are alerted about the hirelings at the centre (vv. 12-13). 

235 While in the first three chiastic sections (see vv. 1-5, 7—10, 1—14) and in the narrative (v. 6) 
the discourse develops in an antithetical format (i.e., between the good shepherd and the 
thieves/bandits/strangers/hirelings), in the last section (vv. 14-18) the discourse develops 
in a synonymous format (i.e., among Father, Son, sheep, and other sheep). 

236 In the third chiasm (vv. 1-14) and the final synonymous section (vv. 14-18), v. 14 appears 
as the common part. 

237 Wallace (1996: 100) observes about the function of the ‘genitive of destination’ (v. 7) in the 
following words: “The genitive substantive indicates where the head noun is going or the 
direction it going or direction it is ‘moving’ in or the purpose of its existence.’ Duke (1985: 
86) says that, “the irony has one further twist: though he will lay down his life, it will not 
be as they might think; they themselves are destined to do the killing. Jesus’ response is 
predictably silent about the content of their remark, but points deftly to the reason they 


1» 


cannot see the import of their own words: ‘You are from below, I am from above. 
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Thieves/Bandits/Strangers 


Shepherd of the Sheep 


Do not enter the sheepfold by the gate 


(v. 1) 


Enters by the gate (v. 2) 


Climb in by another way (v. 1) 


The gatekeeper opens the gate for him 
(v. 3a) 


The sheep do not know their voice 
(v. 5b) 


The sheep hear his voice (vv. 3a, 4b) 


They are strangers (v. 5) 


He calls his own sheep by name and 
leads them out (v. 3b) 


The sheep do not follow strangers (v. 5a) 


The sheep follow him (v. 4b) 


The sheep will run from them (v. 5b) 


He goes ahead of them, and the sheep 
follow (v. 4b) 


FIGURE 42 Contrast between ‘the Good Shepered’ and ‘the Thieves/Bandits/Strangers.’ 


This structural development of the extended discourse section (10:1-18) is 


closely linked to the seven-exchange dramatic dialogue section (9:1-41). What 


the Johannine Jesus left behind without saying in the previous section (i.e., 


9:1-41) is addressed figuratively here (i.e., 10:1-18). Stibbe (1993: 113) argues that, 


“Jesus in chap. 9 represents the epitome of true pastoral commitment. The 


behavior of the Pharisees/Jews, however, is anti-pastoral...they show how 


incapable they are of acting out the role of ‘shepherd’ by ejecting a socially 


marginalized person from the synagogue.”?38 Stibbe’s argument here is further 


strengthened by Késtenberger (2004: 297) in the following lines: 


Chapter 10 follows chapter 9 without transition; thus, Jesus’ audiences 
are likely the same. Jesus’ healing of the blind man had led to the 
man’s expulsion from the local synagogue, an act viewed by Jesus as an 


238 


Witherington (1995: 190) says that, “The overall image here is of Jesus as a powerful and 


deeply caring shepherd who can provide for, protect, and even rescue his sheep. It is the 


image of a universal shepherd, whose ambition is to have one flock made up of Jewish 


and Gentile sheep.” 
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arrogant assertion of usurped authority that called for further comment. 
For the Pharisees were not only blind themselves (9:40-41); they were 
also ‘blind guides’ (cf. Matthew 23:16, 24) who led astray those entrusted 
to their care (cf. Luke 17:1-2; Matthew 23:15). The dark backdrop of Jesus’ 
‘good shepherd discourse’ is therefore the blatant irresponsibility of the 
Jewish religious leaders. 


On the basis of the above discussion one can state the following: first, the seven- 
exchange dialogue at 9:1-41 and the monologue section at 10:1-18 are closely 
linked together to convey a message to the reader; second, its larger framework 
from a dramatic dialogue (9:1-41) to a metaphorical monologue (10:1-18), and 
again to a community dialogue (10:19-21), can be considered as the narrative 
design; and third, the dramatic dialogue-metaphorical monologue-community 
dialogue development of 9:1-10:21 is semantically contributive and narra- 
tionally artistic (cf. Talbert, 1992: 164-8). Thus the cohesive structure of the 
dramatic dialogue-metaphorical monologue-community dialogue is the literary 
artistry of the narrator (cf. Chatman, 1978: 26, 30-1; Booth, 1961: 149-65). 


A Community Dialogue (10:19-21) 
Jesus’ speeches centered on the themes “light of the world” (9:5), “gate for the 
sheep” (10:7) and “good shepherd?” (10:11, 14) culminate to a division among the 
Jews (10:19-21; cf. Neyrey, 2001: 267-91; Hengstenberg, 1965/1980: 476-525).239 
The majority group, first of all, asserts that Jesus is “demon possessed” and he is 
“raving mad.” They then express their prolonged frustration through the means 
of a radical statement followed by a question: “He [Jesus] has a demon and 
is out of his mind. Why listen to him?” (v. 20; cf. Duke, 1985: 75; Smith, 1999: 
209).74° A minority group (ot) opposes the arguments of the first group.?® 
They begin with the assertion that the words of Jesus are not of one who has 
a demon, and then, pose a counter-question based on the evidence of Jesus’ 


239 The “I am” saying in 9:5 further takes the reader’s attention towards 8:12. Painter (1993: 
357) considers 10:19-21 as a “response” section. Bruce (1983: 229; cf. Lindars, 1972: 364) says 
that, “His [Jesus’] words are called /ogoi in verse 19 and rhémata in verse 21, but in using 
these two terms John is probably indulging his fondness for synonyms.” Cf. Hanson, 1991: 
135-49; Hunter, 1968: 81-2; Ball, 1996: 80-3. 

240 Cf. Bruce, 1983: 229; Morris, 1995: 457; Painter, 1993: 357-8; Keener, 2003: 820. 

241 Brant (2011: 159) states that, “The dialogue ends where the controversy over the healing of 
the blind man began with the question of whether it is possible for a sinner to do a godly 
work (10:21).” 
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wonder-working (v. 21; cf. Duke, 1985: 47).74? Thus the exchange maintains the 
form of a majority-minority/question-counter question formatted community 
dialogue.?*3 While the majority group attempts to portray Jesus negatively, 
the minority group asserts that the argument of the majority group is baseless 
(cf. Smith, 1999: 209).244 While the minority group’s utterance at 10:21 takes 
the reader's attention backward to the dramatic dialogue (91-41), the dramatic 
dialogue in chap. 9 proleptically functions within the larger episode. 

At the pragmatic level of the exchange, the following things are observable 
(cf. Tan, 1993: 50-89). A reader can observe the way 9:1—41, 10:1-18, and 10:19-21 
are interwoven together on the following grounds: first, the dramatic dialogue 
in chap. 9 can exist independently from the succeeding monologue section 
as it deals the subject matter of “Jesus, the light of the world,” and in that 
sense the pericope at 10:1-21 is a supplement to the seven-exchange dialogue;?#5 
second, the inclusio formed between 9:1 and 10:21 can be counted as an indi- 
cation of the uniformity of the larger unit at 9:1-10:21;746 and third, in the 
monologue section Jesus’ speech expects the response of his interlocutors and, 
hence, the reader can infer that the dialogical nature of 10:1-18 is disturbed 
due to Jews’ misunderstanding and silence (cf. v. 6).24” The narrator’s diver- 
gent interests and literary skills are marked through incorporating a dramatic 
dialogue, a metaphoric monologue, and a conflict-oriented community dia- 
logue within the episode.?*8 John employs various literary categories side by 
side to build his arguments and the range of devices used within the narrative 
helps to hold the keen attention of the reader (cf. Eco, 1979: 3-40; Moore, 1989: 
71-107). 


242 Brant (2004: 138) says that, “the effect of his [i.e., Jesus’] words is measured by their 
response, in which many of them insist that he has a demon (10:19-21).” 

243 While Neyrey (2007: 185) considers it as a challenge and riposte exchange, Stibbe (1993: 
114) considers it as responses to the mapotmia: (1) negative; and (2) positive. 

244 Their assertion here connects the entire section of 10:1-21 with 9:1-41. 

245 Brant (2011: 159) says that, “The chapter break makes it look like this is the end of the epi- 
sode, but 9:40-41 is the beginning of a debate in which the paroimia of the sheepfold serves 
as an analogy, a deductive form of argument in which Jesus implies that the Pharisees are 
false leaders and demonstrate their blindness through their incomprehension.” 

246 In both cases a reference is made about the blind man: in 91, narrator reports that “he 
[Jesus] saw a blind man from birth’; and in 10:21, the minority group raises a question to 
the majority group, “Can a demon open the eyes of the blind?” 

247 Jesus also uses a figure of speech to establish the higher christological aspects. The narra- 
tive break at 10:6 and the indication about the misunderstanding of the Jews mark a break 
for Jesus’ discourse and the failure of the Jews in responding to him. 

248 Community dialogues and resultant divisions are important dramatic elements in John’s 
Gospel (see 10:20-21; cf. 9:9, 16). 
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The above interpretation of 9:1-10:21, which into consideration a polyva- 
lent method, enables us to observe the following aspects at the meso-level 
(cf. Brant, 2011: 151-62; Duke, 1985: 17—26). The first exchange (9:1-7) has a sign- 
and work-centered dialogue progression. On the one hand, it shows features of 
a question-and-answer interaction, and yet again it keeps the form of a chal- 
lenge-and-riposte (cf. Gench, 2007: 64—6).?49 Within the overall framework of 
the exchange, the dialogue leads to a sign performance of Jesus. In the second 
exchange (9:8-12), the dialogue progresses from the sphere of a group or 
community to the level of a group-and-individual. Other aspects such as dual- 
layered development, question-and-answer format, and forensic aspects are also 
features of the dialogue (cf. Press, 2007: 66).25° The third exchange (9:13-17) 
maintains elements of a false assertion and a subsequent question of perplexity 
and a question-and-answer dialogue. In this exchange, a reader can observe the 
way a dialogue functions within another dialogue.?5! In the fourth exchange 
(9:18-23), the narrator uses elements of a question-and-answer dialogue and 
that contains sequence of a forensic question, a knowing-and-unknowing con- 
trast and a response of escape.?** In the fifth exchange (9:24-34), a juridical 
and antithetical progression of dialogue is in the view (cf. Smith, 1999: 196-8).253 
The sixth exchange (9:35-38) has a belief-invitation, belief-willingness, rev- 
elation, belief-confession, and belief-actualization sequence with tenets of a 
flashback-centric and revelatory dialogue (cf. Talbert, 1992: 154—6).75+ And the 
seventh exchange (9:39-41) shows antithetical and ironical natures of the char- 
acters through their very utterances (cf. Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:255-6).755 


249 Schnackenburg (1980: 2:239) considers vv. 1-7 as the introductory scene within the coher- 
ent pattern of the episode. For him, the section deals with ‘the healing of the blind man 
with an indication of its status as a sign. 

250 Schnackenburg (1980: 2:239) considers vv. 8-34 as the middle section. For him, it is a 
section in which ‘discussions and interrogations which make the sign unchallengeable 
and unbelief inexcusable’ 

251 Cf. Bruce, 1983: 211-6; Stibbe, 1993: 103-12; Blomberg, 2001: 153; Bennema, 2009: 138-41. 

252 For details about ‘literary form’ in the Fourth Gospel, refer to Muilenberg, 1993: 65-76. 

253 Gench (2007: 71) sees the story comes to a “full circle” in v. 34. She says that, “The story thus 
comes full circle, as the formerly blind man, dubbed a sinner, finds himself on the outside 
once again.” 

254 Schnackenburg (1980: 2:239) considers vv. 35-41 as the theological conclusion of the 
episode. 

255  Mlakuzhyil (1987: 205) observes that, “The literary unity of John g is highlighted by the 


dramatic development of the episode in seven scenes (91-7, 8-12, 13-17, 18-23, 24-34, 
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The dialogue turned monologue section in 101-18 comprises of literary 
elements like an enigmatic speech in chiastic format, a figure of speech and 
its explanation, and an antithetical-to-synonymous discourse progression 
(cf. Press, 2007: 66; Neyrey, 2009: 282—312).25° In 10:19-21 the narrator uses 
features of a majority-minority bifurcation strategy to develop a question-and- 
counter question formatted community dialogue.25” Although question-and- 
answer format is one of the major tenets of the overall dialogue, at times it 
also shows several other features as indicated above (cf. Hitchcock, 1923/1993: 
15-24).258 The episode as a whole maintains a U-shaped plot structure 
(cf. Stibbe, 1994: 32-53; Resseguie, 2005: 155-6, 213-40). The sequence of events 
within the episode can be outlined as follows: performance of a miracle (9:1-7; 
cf. Nicol, 1972: 35, 59-60, 112), trial of the man (= the trial of Jesus), and the 
anagnorisis of the story, i.e., the final confrontation of Jesus with the Pharisees 
(9:39-41; cf. Resseguie, 2005: 225-9; Greimas and Courtés, 1979/1982: 256-7).259 
The dénouement of the story leads to a division among the Jews and that fur- 
ther leads to a paramount declaration of the minority group in 10:21 (cf. Carey 
and Snodgrass, 1999: 45; Resseguie, 2005: 235-9).2° Thus the episode main- 
tains all the features of a U-shaped plot. While Jesus’ sign performance (9:1-7) 
and its declaration by the minority group (10:21) are at the heightened posi- 
tions, the trial of the man (= of Jesus) is at the lowered position. This sequence 
helps the story to maintain a beginning-middle-ending order. 

The dramatis personae of the episode are Jesus and his disciples, the blind 
man turned the healed, the neighbours and others who had seen the man as 


35-38, 39-41)” He does not consider John 10:1-21 as continuation of the seven-scene 
dialogue. 

256 Gench (2007: 72) says that, “kicked out the door of the synagogue by their religious 
leaders, sorry shepherds, they too were found by one who said ‘I am the door (10:7), ‘Iam 
the good shepherd’ (10:14), and ‘anyone who comes to me I will never drive away’ (6:37).” 

257 Cf. Lindars, 1972: 352-65; Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 366-7; Stibbe, 1993: 103-12; Morris, 1995: 
457-8; Blomberg, 2001: 160-1. 

258 It also shows features of a flashback, revelatory, forensic, controversial, investigatory, and 
absent-but-present dialogue. 

259 A reversal of the entire episode occurs in 9:39—41. Baldick (1990: 8-9) says that, “The anag- 
norisis is usually combined with the play’s peripeteia or reversal of fortunes, in comedy as 
in tragedy.” 

260 Brant(2011:159)saysthat, “The blind man’s partin the narrative is now over, and John returns 
the reins of the story to Jesus. Jesus resumes the speech he left off in 9:4-5 (cf. 9:39). ... The 
principal action—Jesus’ response to allegations and his counter-accusations—begins 
once more when the narrator brings into view some Pharisees who overhear the 
conversation.” 
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a beggar, the Pharisees/Jews, the parents of the healed man, and an unspeci- 
fied group(s) in 9:6b and 10:21 (cf. Tolmie, 1999: 39-59; Powell, 1990: 51-68). 
The narrator views Jesus: first as one who hid himself and went away from the 
temple (8:59); second as one who performs the ‘work’ of God; third as one who 
shows that he is the ‘light of the world’; fourth as one who is in conflict with the 
‘unbelieving’ and worshipped by the ‘believing’; and fifth as ‘the gate for the 
sheep’ and ‘the good shepherd’ (cf. Gench, 2007: 64-82; Stibbe, 2004: 5—31).26! 
He views the healed man as one who develops from ‘blindness’ to ‘sight’ and 
from ‘unbelieving’ to ‘believing’, one who testifies for/defends the healer, one 
who was ‘reviled’ and ‘driven out’ due to his testimony, and one who accepts 
the healer as a prophet and the Son of Man (cf. Michaels, 1984/1989: 159-74; 
Smith, 1999: 190—204).?62 The Jews are viewed as ‘unbelieving’ and antagonistic 
characters, who misunderstand the words of Jesus, and revile and drive out 
the ‘believing’ (cf. Von Wahlde, 2010: 434-50; Resseguie, 2001: 34-5). And the 
parents are viewed by the narrator as characters who maintain their social and 
religious ‘status quo, and those who are ready to accept the ‘healing’ aspect but 
unwilling to proclaim that in public due to the fear of the ‘unbelieving’ Jews 
(cf. Powell, 1990: 51-68).2°3 The main themes of the dialogue turned mono- 
logue function dynamically and also adequately within the narrative frame- 
work of the episode. 

The dialogues in the episode unravel symbolic and spiritual truths, reveal 
the unfathomable depths of the personality of Jesus, and expose the ‘folly’ 
of the Jewish leaders. The various excitements, emotions, actions, and exag- 
gerations of the narrative portray the melodramatic nature of the episode 
(cf. Powell, 1990: 56-8; Booth, 1961: 149-65).26+ One of the conspicuous factors 
of the dialogue is the progress in the healed man’s apprehension about the 
person of Christ: first, “The man called Jesus” (v. 11); second, “He is a prophet” 
(v. 17); third, he talks about fearing God and being obedient to his will 
(vv. 30-33); fourth, he calls him “Lord” and tells him “I believe’ (v. 38); and fifth, 


261 For details about character traits, refer to Powell, 1990: 54-5; Chatman, 1978: 121; Ball, 1996: 
93-101; Hanson, 1991: 135-49; Van der Watt, 2000: 54-89; Wead, 1970: 87-92. 

262 For the narrative understanding of characters, see Powell, 1990: 51-7. 

263 Use of antilanquage against the unbelieving character of the Jews, both in the dialogue 
and in the monologue, is a feature of the episode. 

264 It also has tension-building narrative technique, compositional features, thematic devel- 
opment, ideological controversy, cryptic, conjectured, and ambiguous sayings, realistic 
touch, unfolding the truth aspects, proximity to time elements, and rhetorical ingredi- 
ents in order to capture the mind of the reader. The incorporation of various ingredients 
into the story reveals its unusual appeal before the reading community (cf. Porter and 
Stamps, 1999). 
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he “worshipped him” (v. 38; cf. Culpepper, 1983: 140).26° The narrator promotes 
this development within the episode. Jesus’ activity of spit, making mud with 
the saliva, spreading it on the blind man’s eyes, the blind man’s going and 
washing, the activity of driving the healed man out by the Jews, and the inter- 
locutors’ entry and exit all contribute to the advancement of the dialogue at 
diverse levels (cf. Witherington, 1995: 180—95).26° The dialogues in John reveal 
the conflict at the socio-religious level between the ‘believing’ community 
and the ‘unbelieving’ Jewish leaders.26’ The man’s witness is broadcasted 
both at the local (his own neighbourhood) and at the central/judicial (at 
the temple) levels.268 His submission before Jesus marks the climax of the 
dialogue. The inclusion of the metaphorical monologue (10:1-18; cf. Press, 
2007: 66) and the final community dialogue (10:19-21) adds variety and flavour 
to the dramatic episode (cf. Elam, 1980: 135-91). 

In g:1-10:21, the dialogue and the monologue function sequentially within 
the narrative framework.?”° Through the medium of the dialogue, the narrator 
creates a context of “conflict and characterization” (cf. Tolmie, 1999: 39-59; 
Resseguie, 2005: 230-3). He portrays the spiritual development of the healed 
man and the internal movements of the Jewish authorities, and reveals Jesus’ 
identity as the Son of Man.?” In the episode, the narrator uses a kind of spiral 
technique to interconnect the entire dramatic dialogue, the subsequent mono- 
logue, and the community dislogue as a unified whole with the help of the link- 
word Bàénw and its cognates (see the spiral technique below).2”* Among these 


265 See Painter, 1983: 31-2; Keener, 2003: 775-6. 

266 Painter (1983: 34) says, “The use of spittle in John 9:6 links the story with Mark 8:23, but 
differences in the details of the stories preclude the identification of the Markan account 
as the source of John’s use of this motif.” 

267 Painter (1993: 315-6; cf. Pryor, 1992: 40) says further that, “The development of the dialogue 
section reflects the situation of conflict with the synagogue. It seems to be addressed to 
those who remained sympathetic within the synagogue, the secret believers.” 

268 Cf. Ball, 1996: 80-93; Bruce, 1983: 210-9; Painter, 1993: 305-16; Morris, 1995: 428-38. 

269 The man’s belief and worship in the sixth scene is the apogee of the narrative, and the 
seventh exchange tells about the moral of the entire incident. 

270 William Packard defined dialogue as “the rapid back and forth exchange that takes place 
between onstage characters.” He said that “good dramatic dialogue always advances 
the major actions of the play.’ See www.bloomington.in.us/~dory/creative. 

271 Painter (1993: 312; cf. Morris, 1995: 422) says that, “Unlike the signs of John 5 and John 6, 
the sign of John g is not followed by a lengthy discourse but by a series of dialogues which 
constitute a controversy. ... From 9:13-34 there are controversial dialogues between the 
man and the Pharisees [Jews] and other witnesses.” 

272 In the dialogues, John uses a kind of ‘spiral technique’ that is his habit of recapitulating 
the subject or leading statement of a discourse at each section (cf. Smalley, 1978: 198). 
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spiral sayings, except 9:7b that is of the narrator, most of them are uttered by 
the characters in their speeches.?” 


9:7b amHrdev odv xai vipato xai NADEV BAEmwv 

gu ameav odv xal vupdpevos &véBrata 

g:15b xai evirpapny xal BAEre 

g:20b-21a = Ott TUMADS tyevvýðn: TAG SE VOv BAErEt oùx ofSapev 

9:25b Ev olda Sti tupAds dv dott PAE 

9:30b dt duets oùx ofSate 1d0ev Eotiv, xal HvorEev pov Tovs dpOaApouvs 

9:39b iva ot ph BAemovtes BAénwo xai ot BAEmovtEs TUMAOL yévwvtar 

9:41 El tu@Aol rte, obx dv elyete duaptiav- vOv dé A€yete Sti BAéropev, ý 
àpaptia duv LEVEL 

10:21 Tadta tà fýpata oùx ëotiv SatpoviCopévov: uh Satpdviov Sbvatat 


Toray òglaApoùç dvoiEat; 


The seven-scene dialogue at 9:1-42 is an exceptionally polished episode, a 
strange combination of a creepy drama and a thriller that gradually builds to 
a chimerical climax.?”4 Brown (1966: 376; cf. Booth, 1961: 151-3) rightly points 
out that, “The internal construction of the story shows consummate artistry; 
no other story in the gospel is so closely knit. We have here Johannine dramatic 
skill at its best.’2”5 The mastermind of the narrator is explicit through the 
usage of two inclusions at the extended level: first between 9:1-5 and 9:40-41 
where the dialogue proper begins with a question of the disciples followed by 
Jesus’ answer and it ends with another question from the part of the Pharisees 
succeeded by an answer; and second between 9:1 and 10:21, in both cases a men- 
tion about the blind man is at the focus (cf. Windisch, 1993: 25-64).2”6 The 
sequence of Jesus’ answer to the two questions (9:1-5, 40—41) gives the reader 
a clue about the intension of the story.2”” The dialogue’s unexpected turn to 


273 9:7b is presented as a narrative note. 

274 Witherington (1995: 180) says that, “the drama shifting rapidly from one scene to the next.” 

275 Pryor (1992: 40) comments that, “The discourse relating to the healing of the blind man 
has been aptly described as ‘one of John’s most brilliant compositions.” Through various 
artistic flavours and colours, and the spiral techniques the narrator of the story brilliantly 
communicates the conflict of the Johannine drama. 

276 Mlakuzhyil (1987: 205) says that, “It is noteworthy that the episode both begins and ends 
with a question and an answer about ‘blindness’ and ‘sin’ ” 

277 Bailey and Vander Broek (1992: 173; cf. Wendland, 1992: 101) say that, “Throughout the 
Johannine narrative, Jesus as the incarnate one engages individuals and groups in dia- 
logue, yet they seem to comprehend, at least at first, only the surface meaning of his 
words.” 
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a monologue at 10:1-18 and its discussion about the identity of Jesus as the 
“door of the sheep” and the “good shepherd” call the attention of the reader 
(cf. Gench, 2007: 72—3).2”8 But the larger episode (g:1-10:21) is concluded with a 
community dialogue (10:19-21) and thus remains as an open-ended one. 

The events and the speech-units are rhetorically interwoven within the 
narrative framework (cf. Eco, 1979: 3-40; Booth, 1961: 149-65).2”9 The episode as 
a whole maintains all the features of a dialogue turned monologue (cf. Michaels, 
1984/1989: 159-84). Through the dialogues the narrator, on the one hand, shows 
the “hollow” claims and misunderstanding/adamant/static nature of the Jews, 
and, on the other hand, reveals Jesus’ role as the light of the world, the gate for 
the sheep, and the good shepherd.?®° Wendland (1992: 101; cf. Parsenios, 2010: 
10-2) says that, in a dramatic story “the narrator emphasizes, to a greater or 
lesser degree, a certain conflict which both motivates the events that he or she 
is telling or writing and directs them to some sort of resolution.’*! A conflict- 
resolution progression is at the heart of the narrative chemistry in 9:1-10:21.282 
The arrangement of the narrative at 9:1-10:21 has a remarkable design as 


given below: 

Setting: Out of the temple, around a synagogue context, court- 
room, street (near Gerousia); on the last day of the Feast of 
Tabernacles or soon after, or the time between the Feast of 
Tabernacles and the Feast of Dedication 

Trigger: The healing of the blind man on a Sabbath day; the continuing 


unbelief of the Pharisees/Jews 
Conflict: The identity of the blind man (9:8-9) and of Jesus (vv. 16, 24b, 
28-29; 10:1-18) over against the identity of the Jews 


278 Bailey and Vander Broek (1992: 173) say further that, “As the dialogue proceeds, sometimes 
changing into a monologue, the alternative and more profound significance of Jesus’ 
words is disclosed. John’s hearers and readers are to grasp this divinely revealed meaning.” 

279 The episode is structured simply as a narrative started with a question of the disciples 
leading to the healing of the blind man, and from there to a larger dialogue. 

280 Cf. Schneiders, 1999: 149-70; Mlakuzhyil, 1987: 205-8; Von Wahlde, 2010: 423-50; Gench, 
2007: 64-82. 

281 Wendland (1992: 101) says further that, “This general progression from conflict to resolu- 
tion may involve different types of crisis situations, whether major or minor, from the 
perspective of the participants involved as well as the story-teller, e.g., task/test-success, 
lack-satisfaction, goal-attainment, battle-victory, and so forth.” 

282 Cf. Painter, 1986: 31-61; Gench, 2007: 64-82; Resseguie, 2001: 139-44; Martyn, 1968: 24-36; 
Mlakuzhyil, 1987: 205-8. 
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Comment: Jesus’ sayings, “I am the light of the world” (v. 5), “Iam the gate 
for the sheep” (10:7), and “I am the good shepherd” (10:11, 14); 
and the healed man’s testimony about Jesus (9:11, 15b, 25, 27, 
30-33) 

Confrontation: The healed man as a disciple of Jesus versus Jews as disciples 
of Moses (v. 28); Jesus’ self-revelation over against Jewish 
religiosity 

Climax: Jesus reveals himself as the Son of Man, the light of the world, 
the gate for the sheep, and the good shepherd; the healed man 
as a believing-type accepts Jesus as his Lord and worships him; 
the arrogant and unbelieving natures of the Jews are exposed, 
and there arises a division among them 

Resolution: Jesus’ statements to the Pharisees: first, “I came into this world 
for judgment so that those who do not see may see, and those 
who do see may become blind”; second, “If you were blind, you 
would not have sin. But now that you say, ‘We see, your sin 
remains” (vv. 39, 41); and third, “I am the light of the world” 
(9:5), “I am the door of the sheep” and “I am the good shep- 
herd” (10:1-18) 


This outline of the narrative is masterminded with the help of dialogues and 
a monologue (cf. Michaels, 1984/1989: 159-84).283 The dramatic dialogue in 
chap. 9 is presented similar to a flashback narrative where the events head to 
the final meeting point of Jesus and the healed man (cf. Bowles, 2010: 7-30; 
Genette, 1980: 33, 173, 232). In the first exchange (9:1-7) the blind man is totally 
silent but is submissive to the action and the commandment of Jesus.?*+ The 
succeeding four exchanges (9:8-34) reveal his identity as a ‘witness’ of Jesus 
and therefore an excommunicated person. This further leads to the enigmatic 
utterance of Jesus and his open conflict with the Pharisees/Jews. The episode 
as a whole functions as an ironic drama (cf. Duke, 1985: 17—26; Brant, 2004: 38, 
123, 138, 228) and that persuades the reader to take side with Jesus (cf. Moore, 
1989: 71-130). 


283 For details about the narrator-and-narratee interactions, see Tolmie, 1999: 13-25. Also see 
Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 331-51; Schneiders, 1999: 149-70; Von Wahlde, 2010: 423-50; Martyn, 
1968: 24-36. 

284 Refer to Witherington, 1995: 183. 
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A Forensic Dialogue Develops from-Antithetical-to- 
Synonymous Mode (10:22—42) 


Setting of the Dialogue 


The introductory formula of the episode, i.e., —Eyéveto tote, functions in two 
different ways: first, as a connecting link with the previous episode; and 
second, as a narrative technique to introduce a new exchange/event/episode 
(cf. Strachan, 1941: 227-8).! The section 10:22-42 develops at two different 
settings (cf. Powell, 1990: 69-83). The settings of the central exchange (i.e., 
vv. 22—39) and of the second exchange (vv. 40—42) develop progressively within 
the narrative framework. The narrator provides greater details about the set- 
ting of the central exchange at vv. 22—24a and of the second exchange at v. 40. 
The setting of the dialogue at vv. 22-39 overlaps as follows: religious and cultic, 
as it happens during the Festival of Dedication (tà éyxatvia, v. 22a; cf. Resseguie, 
2005: 113-4); geographical, as it mentions the place where the incident takes 
place (¿v tots ‘TepocoAtuotc, v. 22a; Resseguie, 2005: 87-120); architectural, as it 
happens in the temple (¿v t iep@, specifically ¿v tH ot0& tod LoAopLavos, Vv. 23; 
cf. Witherington, 1995: 190); and climatic/seasonal, as it unfolds during the win- 
ter season (xElLv Hy, v. 22b).3 The second exchange is mostly developed in an 


1 Robertson (1932: 184) is of the opinion that, “Tote does not mean that the preceding events 
followed immediately after the incidents in 101-21.” What Robertson says has to be reck- 
oned with considerable seriousness as there is a lapse between the events in 10:22-39 and 
101-21, possibly nearly three months (from just after Tabernacles 7:37 to Dedication 10:22). 
Haenchen (1984: 2:49) states that, “Verse 22 opens a new segment that extends as far as 
verse 39. The temporal notices, ‘feast of Dedication’ and ‘winter, clearly separate this seg- 
ment from the preceding.” Schnackenburg (1980: 2:303; cf. Mlakuzhyil, 1987: 208) says that, 
“10:22-39, which takes place at the feast of the Dedication, while being closely tied up with 
the subject of shepherd and sheep (cf. vv. 26-29), can nonetheless be considered as a unity.’ 

2 Refer to Dodd, 1960: 354-62. 

3 In the Jewish year, Hanukkah, the “feast of dedication” (10:22), came soon after Sukkoth, 
the festival of Tabernacles, indicating another journey to Jerusalem. The Greek term here 
(€yxoutvic) means “renewal” and appears in the LXX for rededications; it also vaguely resem- 
bles the sound of “Hanukkah,” “dedication,” also used of consecration in the MT. See Brown, 
1966: 402; Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:304; Strachan, 1941: 228. Solomon’s ‘portico’ or ‘stoa’ was a 
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architectural and geographical setting, as follows: first, Jewish attempt to arrest 
Jesus in the temple and his escape to another setting (v. 39); and second, Jesus’ 
going away (anfAev) and staying (€uewev xef) across the Jordan (mépav tod 
Topdavou, vv. 40, 42; cf. Strachan, 1941: 229).* Thus there is a transfer of setting 
from the previous exchange to the latter (see Figure 43). 

The dialogue of the central exchange begins with a question from the part 
of the Jews (v. 24b) and a subsequent response from Jesus (vv. 25b-30).° Painter 
(1993: 359) states that, “The disputation (10:22-39) has direct links with the 
situation of chap. 5 (and 7). . . . In both chaps. 5 and 10 Jesus’ words concerning 
his relation to the Father and his works are closely related, and the reported 
attempts to kill him in chap. 5 lead well into chaps. 7-10.” As in the case of 
chap. 5, the Jewish reactions toward Jesus are described here in v. 31 and v. 39; 
in v. 31, they took up stones to stone Jesus, and in v. 39, they attempt to arrest 
him and he escapes.® 


Occasion : Festival of the Dedication 

Location : Jerusalem 

Season : Winter 

Juncture : While Jesus was walking in the temple 
Spot : In the portico of Solomon 
Interlocutors: Jesus and the Jews gathered around him 


FIGURE 43 A Summary of the Setting of the Episode. 


colonnade along the east side of the temple platform (Josephus, Jw 5.184-5; Ant 15.396—401 
and 20.220-1; cf. Smith, 1999: 210). In general, it served as a meeting place for groups to study, 
discourse, and debate (Acts 3:11; 5:12). 

4 See Thomaskutty, 2014: 426; Neyrey, 2007: 191; Moloney, 1998: 314; Haenchen, 1984: 2:50. 

5 See Brant, 2011: 162; Hoskyns, 1947: 386-9; Bruce, 1983: 230-1; Beasley-Murray, 1987: 173-4; 
Keener, 2003: 824-5. 

6 Carson (1991: 400) is of the view that, “However precious such teaching might be to later 
believers, it was further evidence of blasphemy to those who first heard it. But their attempt 
to seize him was as futile as the attempt recorded in 7:30, and doubtless for the same rea- 
son: his hour had not yet come.” Cf. Gaebelein, 1936: 190; Morris, 1995: 466; Lindars, 1972: 371; 
Barrett, 1978: 382-3; Robertson, 1932: 187. 
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First Exchange (10:22-39) 

The content of the first exchange (10:22-39) can be understood as follows.’ 
The Jews initiate the dialogue through a question and a subsequent challenge: 
“How long will you keep us in suspense? If you are the Messiah, tell us plainly” 
(v. 24b; cf. Resseguie, 2001: 35-6; O’Day, 1986b: 9—10, 105-8).8 Their suspense 
(alpe) about the role and identity of Jesus is expressed at the very begin- 
ning of the episode. Jesus’ response to their question/challenge is reported at 
vv. 25b-30. His response begins with a warning against their “unbelief” (v. 25a) 
and proceeds in parallel line with themes and ideas from the previous episode 
(cf. Robertson, 1932: 183-90; Brant, 2004: 138-9). His expressions about the 
“work” (Zpyov) are already discussed in 9:3-5 (cf. v. 25b; cf. Dodd, 1960: 356). 
Similarly, the idea of “snatching the sheep out of his hand” is discussed in the 
monologue section (10:1-18; cf. vv. 28b, 29b; Quast, 1991/1996: 80-2).!* While 
Jesus’ interlocutors are pictured as those who snatch the sheep, he presents 
himself as the provider of eternal life (v. 28a; cf. Wallace, 1996: 400). In that way, 
the first answer of Jesus is mostly a reformulation from the previous dialogue- 
turned-monologue section (9:11-10:21). The final statement (i.e., “The Father 
and I are one,’ v. 30) reveals the messianic identity of Jesus conspicuously 
(cf. Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:308).!4 The Jewish reaction was taking up of stones 
against him (v. 31).5 


7 John’s literary style is supplemented with interlocutors’ interactions (like the Jewish 
interrogation) and Jesus’ prolonged answers. Carson (1991: 390) titled John 10:22-39 as 
“Christological claims and open opposition.’ 

See Haenchen, 1984: 2:50; Thomaskutty, 2014: 428. 
Refer to Keener, 2003: 1:824. 

10 The continued expressions “you do not believe” (vv. 25a, 26a), “you do not belong to my 
sheep” (v. 26b; vv. 1-18), and “my sheep hear my voice” (v. 27a; cf. v. 3a, 4b) point to the 
antagonistic tendencies of Jesus’ interlocutors. 

11 Ridderbos (1987/1997: 368; cf. Nicol, 1972: 16) says that, “Elsewhere ‘works’ embraces the 
totality of Jesus’ lifework, that is, his words as well as his miracles (cf. 4:34; 17:4), and his 
words are called ‘the works’ of God (14:10).” 

12 Cf. Witherington, 1995: 190-1; Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:307-8. 

13 Van der Watt (2000: 56) considers 10:25-30 as a selective application of aspects found in 
the preceding sections of chap. 10. 

14 See Keener, 2003: 1:825-6. 

15 Stibbe (1993: u8) considers the claim of Jesus in v. 30 as “a claim for ontological equality 
with God.” 
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The courageous nature of Jesus’ character is once again revealed through his 
unchanging position and stern response in v. 32.16 Jesus’ statement concerning 
the good works of the Father and his counter-question about his interlocutors’ 
attempt to stone him mark the beginning of the second half of the exchange 
(v. 32).!” The reason for their ‘stoning attempt’ is expressed in v. 33 from their 
own response: for blasphemy, and though only a human being, making your- 
self God (v. 33; cf. Smith, 1999: 212).!8 Jesus continues his response (vv. 34-38) 
by raising another question with the help of an intertextual reference at v. 34 
(also at v. 35; cf. Psalm 82:6). This is done to re-emphasize his messianic role 
(cf. Keener, 2003: 1:828; Brant, 2011: 163).!° Another question follows in v. 36, 
where Jesus clarifies three important things about his identity: first, he 
has been sanctified by God; second, he has been sent into the world by the 
Father; and third, a recollection of his previous statement, “I am God’s Son” 
(cf. vv. 29-30; see Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:307-8).?° In wv. 37-38 Jesus reveals 
some of the important aspects of his life in relation to his interlocutors: first, 
belief in him is a requirement for his interlocutors because he is ‘doing the 
works of his Father’ (v. 37); second, he will continue his work irrespective 
of people’s unbelief (v. 38a); third, believing in his work means believing in 
him (v. 38); and fourth, only through believing in him and his work can one 
understand the dynamic relationship between himself and the Father (v. 38; 
cf. Keener, 2003: 1:830).?! Jesus’ final statement, i.e., “the Father is in me and I am 
in the Father,” leads to another violent reaction from the Jews, as they attempt 
to arrest him (v. 39; cf. Quast, 1991/1996: 82).22 The entire dialogue, thus, deals 
with Jesus’ messianic claims in the midst of Jews’ antagonistic attitudes. 


16 He responded to his interlocutors irrespective of their negative and violent reaction. As a 
determined dialoguer, Jesus maintains his unshaken position even when the situation is 
challenging. 

17 See Robertson, 1932: 187. 

18 Refer to Haenchen, 1984: 2:50. 

19 Cf. Tasker, 1960: 133; Maniparampil, 2004: 293-4; Gaebelein, 1936: 192. 

20 Strachan (1941: 229) comments that, “Jesus is one whom the Father ‘consecrated’ and sent 
into the world. Jesus, in His own person and ministry, completely utters the whole ‘Word of 
God. He is the ‘Logos made flesh’ (cf. Heb 1:1). The unique sonship of Jesus is made known 
by His ‘works, which include both words and deeds (v. 37).’ 

21 See Brown, 1966: 412; Haenchen, 1984: 2:50. 

22 Refer to Haenchen, 1984: 2:50; Neyrey, 2007: 189-91; Hoskyns, 1947: 393; Lindars, 1972: 376; 
Robertson, 1932: 190. 
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The central exchange (10:22-39) is made up of a range of speech-forms.?3 
The Jews’ utterances have the following forms: suspense question (v. 24b),?4 
challenge-statement (v. 24b),?° messianic query (v. 24b),?° and judgmental utter- 
ance (v. 33).2” Jesus’ utterances are made up of the following forms: disclosure of 
unbelief (vv. 25a, 26),?8 work-centered speech (v. 25b), sheep-shepherd imagery/ 
symbolism (vv. 26-27; cf. Neyrey, 2009: 282-312),29 mystical statements 
(vv. 30, 38b),?° evidential statement (v. 32a),?! irony (v. 32),32 rhetorical questions 
(vv. 32b, 36),33 defence/intertextuality/midrash (vv. 34-35; cf. Brant, 2011: 163),34 
belief-statement (vv. 37-38a),?° and I-and-Father statements (vv. 36—38).°6 The 
structure of the exchange is peculiarly fashioned. The first half (vv. 24a-30) of 


23 Brant (2004: 138-39) sees the use of ‘flyting contest, ‘conflict escalation, and ‘exegetical 
traditions’ for the sake of the development of the dramatic dialogue. 

24 The suspense of the Jews regarding the identity of Jesus is now come out in the form of a 
question (v. 24). 

25 The dialogue progresses as the challenges of the Jews (v. 24b; cf. v. 33) prompt Jesus for his 
ripostes (vv. 25-30; cf. vv. 34-38) on two occasions within the exchange. 

26 Refer to Stibbe, 1993: 17-18; Hoskyns, 1947: 386-7; Beasley-Murray, 1987: 173-4; Carson, 
1991: 392. 

27 The Jews attempt to justify their action of taking up of stones against Jesus. 

28 Painter (1993: 360) says, “It is important for the evangelist that Jesus himself should 
defend the Christology proclaimed in his gospel because it involves a reinterpretation of 
traditional messianic categories.” Cf. Haenchen, 1984: 2:49-50; Gaebelein, 1936: 187-8. 

29 Lindars (1972: 368-69) considers it as a “parable” or an “allegory.” See Hoskyns, 1947: 387-8; 
Witherington, 1995: 190. 

30 The unity of the Father and of the Son is firmly affirmed in these speech-units. 

31 Jesus’ statement here attempts to draw the attention of his interlocutors to “many good 
works from the Father” as the evidence. 

32 Irony is a continuous phenomenon here (see wv. 22-23, 29-30, 31-33, 37-38, 39; cf. Duke, 


1985: 74, 79, 112, 169, 186). In v. 32, the irony of the episode is more conspicuous. Duke (1985: 
46, 51-2, 90, 130, 140, and 166) says that, “It is an irony of simple incongruity. Jesus presents 
two images: here are my good works—noble, beautiful (kala) works, works clearly from 
the Father; and there are the stones in your hands.’ 

33 Jesus’ question here is rhetorical in nature. The response of the Jews in v. 33 implicitly 
acknowledges Jesus’ works. Similarly, his question in v. 36 is rhetorical as he proves it from 
the tradition of his interlocutors. 

34 Painter (1993: 363) states that, “With the combination of functional and ontological son- 
ship we find the distinctive Johannine Christology, which is the result of a reinterpreta- 
tion of the tradition.” See Haenchen, 1984: 2:50; Witherington, 1995: 191. 

35 Cf. Carson, 1991: 399-400; Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:312—3; Keener, 2003: 830; Morris, 1995: 
469-70. 

36 Refer to Painter, 1993: 363; Strachan, 1941: 228-9; Bruce, 1983: 235-6. 
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the dialogue deals with a question of the Jews and Jesus’ response to that; the 
second half (vv. 33-38) deals with an accusation of the Jews and a response by 
Jesus in an equal proportion.?” The utterance of Jesus at v. 32 is placed between 
these two dialogue divisions. While the first half ends with a stoning initiative 
(v. 31), the second half ends with an attempt of arrest (v. 39; cf. Quast, 1991/1996: 
80-2).38 While the utterances of the Jews are mostly about the identity of Jesus, 
his responses are predominantly about his sonship. Jesus’ sayings are lengthier 
than the utterances of his counterparts. In both cases, the speech units of Jesus 
end with important saying about his relationship with the Father (vv. 30, 38b).9 
The dramatic nature of the episode can be understood only when both the 
actions and dialogues are combined together. There is a remarkable similar- 
ity between the forensic inquiry and defence in 10:24-33 and the Synoptic trial 
tradition reported in Mark 14:53-65.7° 

The dialogue in 10:22-39 shows features of forensic (cf. Neyrey, 2007: 186- 
191), messianic,*? and defensive /apologetical trends (cf. Schnackenburg, 1980: 
2:304-14).4 The literary feature of intertextuality/midrash is applied to it (v. 34; 
cf. Psalm 82:6) in order to decipher the truthfulness of Jesus’ messiahship.** As 
in the previous episodes, Jesus’ ambiguous language creates misunderstanding 
among the Jews. According to Thatcher (2006: 120; cf. Thatcher, 2011: 3349-72; 
Brant, 2011: 163), “John 10:34-36 is a good example of a ‘neck riddle, a situa- 
tion where the protagonist must answer or pose a difficult question in order to 
‘save his neck’ with wit.’* It is also a narrational dialogue as both the ‘telling’ 


37 Brown (1966: 404) comments that, “The nicely balanced arrangement of this section also 
points to a carefully edited scene.” 

38 Cf. Bruce, 1983: 236; Beasley-Murray, 1987: 175-8; Painter, 1993: 361-3; Robertson, 1932: 190; 
Blomberg, 2001: 163; Carson, 1991: 396. 

39 Cf. Haenchen, 1984: 2:50; Hoskyns, 1947: 389-90, 393; Carson, 1991: 394-5, 400; Gaebelein, 
1936: 189-90. 

40 See Von Wahlde, 1984: 575-7; Stibbe, 1993: 17; Thomaskutty, 2014: 432. 

41 Strachan (1941: 227-8) considers 1019-42 as a “Discourse and Controversy” section. 
Cf. Dodd, 1960: 355. 

42 The overall dialogue is developing on the basis of Jewish messianic queries and Jesus’ 
messianic claims. 

43 It also shows tenets of a transformative, declarative, figurative and mystical, revela- 
tory, conflict and violence oriented, belief and unbelief centered, and A to B and B to A 
sequential dialogue. 

44 See what Neyrey (2007: 189-90) says about Midrash on Psalm 82 in John 10:34. 

45 Thatcher (2006: 120) says, “Jesus shocks the Jews at the Feast of Dedication by claiming 
that he is one with the Father (10:22-31); they respond by collecting stones to punish his 
blasphemy.” 
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and ‘showing’ aspects are caricatured with specificity. The dialogue maintains 
both question-and-answer (vv. 24-30) and accusation-and-response (vv. 33-38) 
formulae.*® It also has all the features of a challenge-and-riposte dialogue. 
Stibbe considers the exchange as a “predominantly forensic discourse.” He 
(1993: 117) says that, “Trial features are suggested by the use of interrogation, 
by the use of marture6 (to testify) in v. 25, by the legal evidence of the miracles 
and by the introduction of the blasphemy charge in 10:33 and 36—a charge 
which features in the passion narrative (19:7).’4” In the exchange, the overarch- 
ing forensic tenet is supplemented with Jesus’ messianic claims. 

The exchange has the following functions within the extended Johannine 
story. The metaphorical-monologue turned community-dialogue at 10:1-21 sud- 
denly changes into an antithetical-dialogue between Jesus and his interlocutors 
in 10:22—39.18 Its theme is synonymous to other Johannine dialogues, conflict 
between the believing and the unbelieving. The dialogue further increases the 
tension between the protagonist and the antagonists (cf. Brant, 2011: 162-3).49 
The main conflict of the dialogue is between the ideologies of Jesus (based 
on his Father’s will) and of the Jews (based on their pseudo-religiosity).5° The 
reaction of the Jews in the episode is severe and their violent attitude increases 
rapidly. This feature of act/action-orientation is complementary for the dra- 
matic flourishing of the dialogue (cf. Tan, 1993: 50—89; Parsenios, 2010: 10—2).5! 
Culpepper (1983: 94) is of the view that, “Jesus’ claim to unity with the Father 
in 10:30 provokes another attempt to stone him (10:31) and a repetition of the 
charge of blasphemy (10:33). Again the attempt to seize him is unsuccessful 


46 See more details about the dialogue in Dodd, 1960: 354-6. 

47 See Stibbe, 1993: 117. 

48 Cf. Haenchen, 1984: 49-50; Beasley-Murray, 1987: 172-80; Strachan, 1941: 227-9; Lindars, 
1972: 366-78. 

49 Dodd (1960: 356) observes that, “in 10:26-8 we have reference to the shepherd and the 
sheep which is intelligible only to readers who have already been made acquainted with 
the discourse of 10:1-18. Nor can this reference be plausibly removed from its position in 
the controversial dialogue. The dialogue is clamped together throughout by the recur- 
rence of the word épyov (vv. 25, 32, 33, 37, 38), and the reference to the shepherd and the 
sheep is organically related to the first occurrence of that word.” 

50 Refer to Bultmann, 1971: 387. 

51 The Jews consider Jesus in the same category of the adulterous woman because both of 
them were allegedly adulterous, one socially and the other religiously. A series of ston- 
ing initiatives, arrest attempts, and Jesus’ escape come to play and make the story more 
vibrant. The Jews demonstrate their intolerant and impatient attitude toward other views 
and concepts, and fundamentalist attitude toward their own Law. 
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(10:39), however, and he withdraws from Jerusalem.”>? The continuous escape 
of Jesus from his enemies’ hands reveals that his time has not yet come. By 
quoting from the Jewish Scriptures (v. 34-35; cf. Psalm 82:6), Jesus affirms his 
loyalty toward Judaism and shows how the scriptures came into fulfillment 
in him.°3 The violent nature of the Jews and Jesus’ escape from their hands 
generate suspense in the reader and calls his attention toward the forthcoming 
dialogues/acts/actions of the play.5+ The short episode has convincing details 
provided by the narrator, a realistic dialogue of the interlocutors, and dramatic 
actions and textures for further motivation.®> These features of the exchange 
impress the reading community considerably (cf. Kennedy, 1984: 3-38). 

The dialogue has a forensic mode as the Jews attempt to expose the psyche 
of Jesus and as he reveals the counterfeit spirituality of his counterparts.°® The 
interlocutors (both Jesus and the Jews) engage in the dialogue from their own 
worldviews. The Johannine dialogues are not merely monotonous depictions; 
rather the narrator employs diverse methods to formulate his dialogue-centric 
depictions (cf. Brant, 2004:138—9).5” Some of the conspicuous aspects of the cur- 
rent dialogue are: first, it affirms Jesus’ divinity and his close relationship with 
the Father; second, Jews’ utterances are mostly antithetical and also from their 
religiosity, which are instrumental for Jesus’ messianic and revelatory utter- 
ances; third, the active voice speech-forms of Jesus show his authority, divinity, 
and his intention to transform the fake culture of his interlocutors; fourth, the 
dialogues grow predominantly in the declarative mode; and fifth, the Jewish 
attitude toward Jesus is growing more and more violent (cf. Schnackenburg, 
1980: 2:304—14; Smith, 1999: 210—4).°° All these details are embedded within the 
exchange with the help of linguistic phenomena (cf. Traugott and Pratt, 1980: 
1-35). Here, John’s dialogue coheres in several ways with other episodes of the 


52 See Bultmann, 1971: 387; Hoskyns, 1947: 382-94; Neyrey, 2007: 186-91; Lindars, 1972: 366-78. 

53 For more details about Jesus’ defensive use of Midrash, refer to Neyrey, 2007: 190; 
Bultmann, 1971: 389. 

54 Neyrey (2007: 190) puts it, “In their [i.e., Jews’] eyes, he [i.e., Jesus] still blasphemes and so 
is guilty and deserves death.’ 

55 Schnackenburg (1980: 2:313) says that, “Faith such as the Johannine Jesus demands also 
has a content, being intended (tva) to lead to an abiding knowledge, inner certainty. The 
sole essential content of faith-knowledge, however, is Jesus’ oneness with the Father 
(see the ét\-clause), who appoints him the eschatological revealer.” 

56 See Barrett, 1978: 378-86; Bultmann, 1971: 385-91; Strachan, 1941: 227-9; Robertson, 1932: 
184-90; Gaebelein, 1936: 186-92. 

57 For more details about the dramatic and dialogic progression, refer to Smith, 1999: 210-4. 

58 Refer to Neyrey (2007: 186-191) for further details. Cf. Haenchen, 1984: 49-50; Robertson, 
1932: 184-90. 
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larger story (cf. Fairclough, 1992: 77). At the pragmatic level, a paradigmatic 
reader has to make strenuous attempts to take hold of the narrator's views and 
implement them into his day-to-day affairs (cf. Eco, 1979: 3-43; Bal, 1985/1997: 
3-15). A reader who is in constant dialogue with the Johannine narrator will be 
convinced to follow the journey of faith ‘here’ and ‘now. 


Second Exchange (10:40-42) 

At this point, the narrator presents the dramatic exit of Jesus from Jerusalem 
and his entry to the region of Perea (cf. Brant, 201: 164). The content of the 
second exchange is based on the popular opinion concerning Jesus, “John per- 
formed no sign, but everything that John said about this man was true’ (v. 41b).5° 
The saying “John performed no sign” has to be understood over against the nar- 
rative statement “Jesus performed many signs” (v. 41b; cf. 21:25). Moreover, 
John’s testimony about Jesus (see 1:19-36; cf. 3:25-30; 5:33-35) is confirmed 
through the successive ministry of Jesus.°! The expressions “many came to 
him” (v. 41a) and “many believed in him” (v. 42) are to be read in relation to 
the popular point of view that is expressed in v. 41b. The (implicit) dialogue 
here connotes an important fact that John’s witness came true in Jesus. 

The form of the seams of dialogue can be understood as follows. The dia- 
logue at vv. 24-39 leads the reader to a narrative that ends with a community 
statement (vv. 40-42). Smith (1999: 214) considers this section as an inter- 
lude. The reference to the Transjordan in 1:28 and 10:40 forms a larger inclusio 
within the Book of Signs (cf. Robertson, 1932: 190—1).°? The episode as a whole 
develops from an antithetical dialogue in vv. 24-39 to a positive statement in 
v. 41 (cf. Painter, 1993: 364).3 The recollection statement of the people (v. 41) 


59 The common Jewish dialogue among themselves is brought out here to state an impor- 
tant factor. Barrett (1978: 379) says, “At the close of the incident (which is also the close of 
the great central section of debates, chaps. 7-10) Jesus withdraws to the place where John 
used to baptize.” 

60 Painter (1993: 364) says that, “signs have their place in the process of the development of 
faith and the construction of the Johannine Christology.” 

61 See Strachan, 1941: 229; Hoskyns, 1947: 394; Keener, 2003: 830-1. 

62 Köstenberger (2004: 316) says that, “The unit 10:37-39 brings closure to the entire chapter, 
even the section that started with 9:1. In the more immediate context, the phrase ‘works 
of the Father’ in 10:37 harks back to the similar phrase in 10:32. .. . Jews’ unbelief would be 
justified if he did not back up his claims with action.” 

63 Keener (2003: 830) says that, “The final verses of the section wrap it up, again empha- 
sizing the division among the people (7:43; 9:16).... Some wished to seize Jesus (10:39); 
others believed him because of his works and the Baptist’s witness (10:41-42), as Jesus had 
requested (10:38).” 
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develops from the negative of John to the positive of Jesus (cf. Keener, 2003: 
1: 831). In another sense, the statement in v. 41 can be considered as a fulfillment 
of the earlier witness of John (cf. Robertson, 1932: 191). There comes the role 
of the prophesy-to-fulfillment formula. The conflict is once again vivid: while 
one group shows their unbelief toward and rejection of Jesus (cf. vv. 24-39), 
another group shows their belief (v. 42; cf. Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:315).6* The 
narrator's attempt to present Jesus from the perspective of his interlocutors is 
intentional. The expression “and he remained there” cannot simply be under- 
stood as a passive stay of Jesus in the region; but, rather as an active stay of sign 
performances and dialogues.® Similarly, the narrative statement “and many 
believed in him there” (v. 42; cf. Stibbe, 1993: 119) can be understood as a result 
of Jesus’ sign performances and dialogues in the Transjordan area (cf. Brant, 
2011: 164).66 These expressions invite the attention of the reader toward an 
implicit dialogue (or seams of dialogues) and the narrative abbreviation strat- 
egy in vv. 40—42. 

The pericope functions in the following way. The piece of writing at vv. 40—42 
brings out a strategic intension of the narrator.” The Johannine passages 
dealing with John the Baptist are now progressively shorter: 1:19-36; 3:22-30; 
5:33-35; 10:41.88 At the beginning, the narrator presents the ministries of Jesus 
and John the Baptist simultaneously (1:19-36). After the unexpected narration 
about John the Baptist at 3:22-36 and Jesus’ reference to him in 5:33-35, this 
is the first instance where John the Baptist is once again in the discussion.®® 
This clearly marks the greater importance of John the Baptist in Jesus’ ministry. 
Another reason for introducing John yet another time is to reaffirm the supe- 
riority and divinity of Jesus. Our study makes us aware that the statement in 


64 Refer to Keener, 2003: 830. 

65 Neyrey (2007: 191; cf. Morris, 1995: 471) says that, “he ‘remained’ there, another indication 
of a place of close, friendly relationships.” Painter (1993: 364) states that, “In this place 
Jesus stayed (€ewev), and many came to him.” 

66 Neyrey (2007: 191) considers it as a Geography of Safety. Cf. Haenchen, 1984: 50; Robertson, 
1932: 191. 

67 Mlakuzhyil (1987: 208) says that, “a short scene (Jesus goes away across the Jordan and 
stays there among those who believe in him: 10:40—42) which functions as a sort of con- 
clusion to John 5-10.” 

68 Cf. Brown, 1966: 415; Haenchen, 1984: 50; Carson, 1991: 400-1; Stibbe, 1993: 19-20; Lindars, 
1972: 377-8. 

69 Painter (1993: 364) is of the view that, “The role of John as witness is reiterated and, in 
denying that he performed many signs, the evangelist cleverly draws attention to the 
signs of Jesus and the many who believed because of him, suggesting that 10:40-42 was 
the original transition to the Passion story.” 
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v. 41 cannot be treated as an isolated statement; rather, it forms part of an 
extended dialogue. The community that is connected to the speech-unit 
in v. 41, the context of the speech, implicit narrative notes, and the general 
Johannine trend of recapitulation of narratives and dialogues lead the reader 
toward such a viewpoint.”° The implied reader of the story is once again led to 
perceive the greatness and truth of Jesus who is the agent of God. 


Meso-Analysis 


The episode at 10:22—42 has the following dialogue elements. The first/central 
exchange (10:22-39) is dialogue-driven and it has dialogue tenets such as 
forensic inquiry, defence statements, messianic motifs, and apologetical aspects 
(cf. Smith, 1999: 210-4).” It also has progressive features like question-and- 
answer, accusation-and-response, and challenge-and-riposte (cf. Strachan, 1941: 
228; Painter, 1993: 359-63).’* The second exchange, as it develops as a narrative- 
driven pericope (vv. 40—42), has a community-oriented speech and other implicit 
dialogue elements (cf. Stibbe, 1993: 19-20; Painter, 1993: 364).” While the dia- 
logue of the first exchange develops predominantly as an antithetical one, 
the second exchange shows features of a synonymous dialogue.”* The major 
(vv. 22-39) and minor (vv. 40-42) exchanges together reveal the following 
things: first, the forensic and violence-oriented utterances and activities of the 
Jews over against Jesus (cf. Brant, 2011: 162-3); second, Jesus’ messianic claims 
and his relationship with the Father (cf. Neyrey, 2007:186—91); and third, people’s 
realization and confirmation of the claims of Jesus at the Transjordan area.”® 


70 Jesus’ stay with them and their believing nature make the reader to think of the possibili- 
ties of signs and dialogues in the Transjordan area. 

71 Neyrey (2007: 186) considers the entire section chap. 10:22-39 as a “Forensic Process and 
the Anatomy.” 

72 Keener (2003: 1:825) points out that, “Jesus returns to the image of sheep (101-16) in 10:26- 
27, continuing a dispute from the recent festival of Tabernacles about the true people of 
God.” 

73 See Keener, 2003: 1:831; Witherington, 1995: 190-5; Haenchen, 1984: 50; Ridderbos, 
1987/1997: 378-9. 

74 Witherington (1995: 190) views that, “The sequel to the good shepherd discourse, in 
vv. 22—41, is the encounter and dialogue between Jesus and ‘the Jews’ in Solomon’s Portico 
in the Temple, in which the true sheep are contrasted with the Jews who are not Jesus’ 
sheep.” 

75 Painter (1993: 361) says that, “In the language of the emissary, applied to Jesus, and the 
affirmation that the Father is greater, we find evidence of subordination. But in the 
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The vibrancy of the characters can be delineated with the help of ordering the 
following actions (cf. Chatman, 1978: 107-38): 


V. 23 xai TEplemctet ó Inoc ev TH leo@ Ev TH OTR TOD LoAoudvos 
V. 24 exdurAwoay obv adtdv of Tovdator 

v. 31 "Edotacav náv Alov oi Tovdator va MOdowow avtov 

v. 39a 'Ečhrovv [odv] adtdv náv mudora 

v. 39b xal EEÑADEV ex Tig XELpÒÇ adTAYV 

v. 40a Kat AnHADEv mAN mépav tod ‘lopd&vou 

V. 42 xal nooi Etotevaay Eig avTOV ¿xet 


The complementary feature of the dialogues and the actions dynamically 
hold the episode together as a single whole.” According to Tenney (1948: 167), 
“By the way of contrast, Jesus called his questioners unbelievers. ‘Yet believe 
not’ appears three times in this context (vv. 25, 26, 38).””” This trend of the epi- 
sode prepares the way for a believing-unbelieving conflict that is characteristic 
of the Johannine dialogues (cf. Brant, 2011: 162—3).’8 The essence of this enig- 
matic dialogue, thus, features an antithetical-to-synonymous mode.’9 

The unbelieving nature of the Jews (vv. 25, 26, 38) is once again unveiled 
and that factor remains as one of the surprising elements of the dialogue. Jesus 
again talks about his works (v. 25; cf. 9:3-4) and reveals his integral relationship 
with the Father.8° Mysterious utterances such as “The Father and I are one” 
(v. 30) and “Father is in me and I am in the Father” (v. 38b) state the essence of 


Father/Son relation and the language of unity (and equality, 5:18) there is evidence of an 
ontological equality.” Quast (1991/1996: 82) says that, “Outside Judea, more people come 
to believe in him [i.e., Jesus] (10:40—42).” 

76 Barrett (1978: 378) remarks, “Although the material which begins in chap. 7 (when Jesus 
goes up to the Feast of Tabernacles) is plainly a unit as regards thought, John places the 
conclusion at the Feast of Dedication (v. 22).’ 

77 Stibbe (1993: 118) states, “In 10:22-39 the perversity of their [i.e., Jews’] intense hostility 
is underlined through their lack of faith and their lack of knowledge. Their unbelief is 
stressed at vv. 25, 26, 27 and 38 (x2) through the verb pisteuo. Their ignorance is stressed 
at vv. 27 and 38 (x2) through the verb gindsko.” 

78 See the continuous references about belief in Culpepper, 1983: 89, 90, 91, 92, 97, 98, 109, 
130, 137, 139, 147, 157, 167, 190, 233, and 234. 

79 While in wv. 22-38 the dialogue develops in an antithetical mode, in wv. 39-42 it develops 
in a synonymous fashion. Refer to Dodd, 1960: 356; Thomaskutty, 2014: 438. 

80 Neyrey (2007: 191) comments that, “In 5:19-29, Jesus defended his ‘equality with God’ by 
articulating that God gave him full creative and eschatological powers. John 10 articulates 
certain aspects of this eschatological power.’ 
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Jesus’ dialogue with his interlocutors (cf. Quast, 1991/1996: 81-2; Painter, 1993: 
359—63).®! He speaks figuratively not only concerning those who believe and 
follow him, and their eternal security, but also of the unbelieving and their 
insecurity (cf. vv. 24-38; cf. vv. 39-42). The foundational aspect of Jesus’ one- 
ness with the Father rhetorically invites the reader toward belief in the union 
(cf. Neyrey, 2007: 186-91). Johannine aspects like “God so loved the world” (3:16) 
and Jesus’ “laying down of his life for the sheep” (10:11) persuasively intertwine 
the reading community to the Father-and-Son union (cf. Neyrey, 2009: 282-312; 
see Figure 44). This mystical aspect is deciphered here with the help of the 
metaphorical-and-dialogical language (cf. Traugott and Pratt, 1980: 1-35). 


Jesus Father 


Believer 


FIGURE 44 Oneness aspect of Father, Jesus, 
and the Believer. 


As the Jews take initiative for a forensic inquiry (v. 24b; cf. v. 33), the overarch- 
ing trend of the dialogue is juridical. But that develops in an antithetical-to- 
synonymous mode. At the same time Jesus’ messianic claims are at the kernel 
of the dialogue (cf. Keener, 2003: 1:824—-30). While the dialogue is forensic and 
violence-centric, it functions around messianic aspects within the episode 
(cf. Smith, 1999: 210—4).8 Dodd (1960: 355) considers it as “a controversial dia- 
logue between Jesus and ‘the Jews’ upon the theme of his messianic claims; 
and as before there is a threat to stone him (v. 31) and an unsuccessful attempt 
to put him under arrest (v. 39).”83 In the episode (vv. 22—42), the narrator’s role 


81 For more details about these comments of Jesus, refer to Keener, 2003: 1:825-30. 

82 The episode generally functions around two basic questions: first, whether Jesus is truly 
“Messiah” (10:24)? and second, whether he is “God” /“equal to God” (10:30, 33, 34)? 

83 Culpepper (1983: 94) makes it clear that, “The section closes with Jesus’ declaration that 
he will lay down his life and take it up again. No one will take it from him. Since this 
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is conspicuous in vv. 22—24<, 31, and 39-42 (cf. Tolmie, 1999: 13—-25).84 The nar- 
rator uses quoting formulae at wv. 24a, 25a, 32a, 33a, 34a, and 4ia.®° As his usual 
tendency, he covers the utterance units with narrative wrappings (cf. Lothe, 
2000: 3—-10).8 In order to make the episode reader-friendly, the narrator uses 
narrative techniques such as suspense, tension-building, implicit nature, and 
abbreviation tendencies within the pericope (cf. Stibbe, 1993: 18-9; Classen, 
2000: 1-44).8” The dramatic/dialogical aspects of the narrative invite the reader 
to get involved in a conversation with the narrator of the story (cf. Eco, 1979: 
3-40; Court, 1997: 1-86).8° Thus, a comprehensive outlook of the episode is 
displayed through this analysis. 


assertion comes at the end of five chapters of escalating hostility, it adds intrigue while 
limiting the power of the opposition.” 

84 In vv. 39-42, the only exception is the reported statement of the ‘many [people] came to 
him.’ Cf. Hoskyns, 1947: 384-94. 

85 The quoting formulae used in the episode are: first, “So the Jews gathered around him and 
said to him” (v. 24a); second, “Jesus answered” (v. 25a); third, “Jesus replied” (v. 32a); fourth, 
“The Jews answered” (v. 33a); fifth, ‘Jesus answered” (v. 34a); and sixth, “Many came to him, 
and they were saying” (v. 41a). 

86 See Blomberg, 2001: 161-4; Gaebelein, 1936: 186-93; Robertson, 1932: 183-91; Bultmann, 
1971: 385-94. 

87 Brant (2011:163) says that, ‘Jesus’ argument, rather than persuading, provokes the resump- 
tion of physical hostility. ‘Therefore they were seeking again to seize him, and he slipped 
from their hands’ (10:39).” 

88 Also see Parsenios, 2010: 10-2. 
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A Glory-focused Revelatory Dialogue (11:1-53) 


Setting of the Dialogue 


The narrative of Lazarus, Mary, and Martha in 1:1-53 is dynamic as the char- 
acters move from one setting to the other (cf. Tolmie, 1999: 105-13; Brant, 2011: 
172—3).! The event as a whole happens between the Feast of Dedication (10:22) 
and the Feast of Passover (11:55).? Neyrey (2007: 192; cf. Daise, 2007: 19-24; Jones, 
1982) states that, “We are between feasts, after Dedication (10:22) and before 
Passover (11:55).’ Stibbe (1993: 121), on the other hand, directs the reader toward 
the specific context and the mood of the people.? The setting of the narrative 
is, at first, Lazarus’ own home in Judea (11:1-2; cf. Neyrey, 2007: 192-3; Brant, 
2011:170-1). The scene moves from Lazarus’ home to the place where Jesus and 
his disciples are (vv. 3-6).4 The scene, then, returns back to Lazarus’ home, 
where the Jews console Martha and Mary and Martha hears about the coming of 
Jesus (vv. 19-20). The locale of the narrative further moves to the fourth scene 
delineated differently as follows: first, outside the village (v. 30a); second, at the 
place where Martha had met Jesus (v. 30b);> third, the place where Mary saw 
Jesus (v. 32a); and fourth, the place where Jesus was (v. 32a; cf. Zimmermann, 
2008: 75-101).° The final setting of the narrative is the graveyard (vv. 38-44). 
The episode moves beyond the graveyard as the Sanhedrin dialogue (vv. 47-50) 
and Jesus’ flee to Ephraim (v. 54) are introduced as parts of the extended epi- 
sode (cf. Tolmie, 1999: 105-13).” 


1 Powell (1990: 69) says that, “Settings represent that aspect of narrative that provides context 
for the actions of the characters....Since even a bare stage counts as a set, however, it is 
impossible to imagine a play without any setting at all.” 

2 Stibbe (1993: 122) observes that, “The emplotment of narrative events involves placing them 

in a temporal sequence. In the case of the Lazarus episode, the first part of the story involves 

a period of about four days (111-16). The second and third parts of the story involve a period 

of minutes. There is thus a noticeable imbalance between the first part of the narrative, and 

the second and third parts. This imbalance, interestingly, is true of the Gospel as a whole.” 

Cf. Keener, 2003: 2:835. 

Seemingly the other side of Jordan, vv. 40-42. 

The expression TÔ Tóny Srov UnyVTYGEV «Ùt ý Mápða is used in the text. 

The expression used in Greek is rou jv ‘Inoods. 


Noo ff Ww 


The Sanhedrin dialogue (vv. 45-53), the secret flee to Ephraim (v. 54), and the conclusion and 
introduction or transition (vv. 55-57) are not really parts of the Lazarus story. They are to be 
considered as further developments or appendices attached to the story. 
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The micro-settings of the episode can be described as follows: first, a geo- 
graphical/topographical and archaeological setting: Bethany, the village of 
Lazarus, Mary, and Martha, a place two miles away from Jerusalem (vv. 1—4, 
19-20; cf. Von Wahlde, 2010: 485);8 second, a geographical/topographical setting: 
where Jesus received the message of the sisters, the place where he stayed two 
more days (vv. 5-6; cf. Kelly and Moloney, 2003: 238-9; Keener, 2003: 2; 838—9);? 
third, a geographical setting: the unidentified location where Martha and Mary 
met Jesus (vv. 20, 32);!° fourth, a geographical setting: a scene in which Jesus, 
Mary, Martha, disciples, and the Jews move from ‘where Jesus was’ to the tomb 
(vv. 33-37); fifth, an architectural/graveyard setting: the tomb (a cave) with 
props like stones (vv. 38—44; cf. Resseguie, 2005: 105-8);! sixth, an architectural/ 
official setting: the scene of the council (vv. 47-53); and seventh, a geographi- 
cal/topographical setting: Ephraim in the region near the wilderness (v. 54; cf. 
Pryor, 1992: 47-9; Chatman, 1978: 138—45).!* Stibbe (1993: 124; cf. Brodie, 1993: 
383-6) comments that, “at the beginning of the plot, Jesus is outside of Judea. 
The challenge in vv. 1-16 is to go back to Judea (vv. 8, 16).”5 This challenge of 
Jesus resulted in various dramatic movements and different verbal interactions. 

The dialogue is outlined in seven exchanges (vv. 1-6, 7—16, 17-27, 28-29, 
30-37, 38-44, and 45-53[54]).!© According to Painter (1993: 368; cf. Salier, 
2004: 129-41), “The story, told by the narrator who sets the scene and pro- 
vides continuity, proceeds by means of a number of dialogues (and a few 


8 According to the theories suggested by Resseguie (2005: 87, 100-5) the place ‘Bethany’ 
can be considered as a geographical setting and the ‘house set up’ of Lazarus, Mary and 
Martha can be an architectural setting. Refer to Broer, 2001: 83-90; McGregor, 1928: 244; 
Kelly and Moloney, 2003: 239-41; Helms, 1988: 97-9. 

9 Though there is no specific mention about the name of the place, it is clearly in view of a 
geographical location. Cf. Chatman, 1978: 138-45; Resseguie, 2005: 87; Powell, 1990: 69-83; 
Tolmie, 1999: 105-13. 

10 Another unidentified place. Cf. Powell, 1990: 69-83; Tolmie, 1999: 105-13; Resseguie, 2005: 
87-120. 

11 The moving characters travel through some geographical/topographical regions. Cf. 
Resseguie, 2005: 87-120. 

12 Resseguie (2005: 87, 100; cf. Powell, 1990: 69-83) says that, “Architectural settings are 
human-made structures such as a house, synagogue, temple, pool, tomb, garden, court- 
yard, sheepfold, praetorium, door, or housetop.” 

13 Here, the official proceedings of the Sanhedrin are in view. 

14 ~— Sloyan (1988: 146; cf. Brant, 2011: 170-1) says that, “The dénouement of the chapter is brief 
and its few details familiar. Jesus withdraws not for safety but for solitude; even more, to 
keep to the schedule appointed by his Father (v. 54; cf. 6:15; 10:40).” 

15 Cf. Stibbe, 1993: 124. 

16 Fora more detailed analysis of the story, refer to Zink, 1996: 125-40; Hartenstein, 2007: 
214-7; Kremer, 1985; Voigt, 1991: 174-87. 
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monologues) in which Jesus remains the central figure.” Painter (1993: 368; 
cf. Dodd, 1960: 363-8) continues saying that there are at least eleven dialogue 
units within chapter eleven: first, Jesus and the messenger(s) from the sisters 
(vv. 3-4); second, Jesus and his disciples (vv. 7-16); third, Jesus and Martha (vv. 
20-27); fourth, Martha and Mary (v. 28); fifth, Mary and Jesus (v. 32); sixth, Jesus 
and the Jews (vv. 34-37, 39); seventh, Martha and Jesus (vv. 39—40); eighth, Jesus 
and the Father (vv. 41-42); ninth, Jesus and Lazarus (v. 43); tenth, the Sanhedrin 
debate (vv. 47-50; cf. Dodd, 1968: 58-68); and eleventh, discussion amongst 
“the many” in Jerusalem (v. 56). Painter's division is on the basis of the char- 
acter-change that takes place in the process of story development.!” But the 
division of the dialogues, we employ here, is based on the scene-change.'® Thus 
we count seven exchanges and their explanations in the micro-analysis sec- 
tion. As Moloney (1998: 325; cf. Gench, 2007: 83-91) says the narrative begins 
(vv. 1-6) and ends (vv. 45-54) with Jesus away from Bethany and Jerusalem.!9 
In the episode, the setting of the story develops through ironic situations, dra- 
matic tensions, and dialogical conflicts and resolutions.?° Our analysis of the 
exchanges, with the help of a polyvalent approach, shall enable us to under- 
stand the dynamic development of John 11:1-53 as an episode. 


Micro-Analysis 


First Exchange (11:1-6) 
The dialogue of the first exchange (vv. 1-6) can be considered as an indirect 
communication as the sender and the receiver do not meet face to face.?! 
But the narrator adopts direct speech forms of the sender and the receiver and 


17 Character-change is a dramatic process in which one character enters the scene while 
the existing one exits or remains. Chatman (1978: 138-41; cf. Powell, 1990: 69; Tolmie, 1999: 
105-13) considers the demarcation between settings and characters (both of which he 
calls ‘existents’) is not a simple line but a continuum. 

18  Scene-change is the change from one scene to the other. In John chap. n, character-change 
often happens within the scene itself. Refer to Brodie, 1993: 384; Moloney, 1998: 324-5; 
Keener, 2003: 835-50; Perkins, 1978: 123-30; Barrett, 1978: 387-408. 

19 Moloney (1998: 325) says, “The words of Jesus in v. 4 and the comments of Caiaphas and 
the narrator in wv. 49-52 frame the story of a resurrection that will lead to death.” Dodd 
(1963: 228) states that, “the pericope of the Rising of Lazarus is unique in this gospel for the 
way in which it combines narrative and discourse in an inseparable whole.” 

20 For further details about the setting of John u, refer to Kim, 2011: 55—60. 

21 — Sloyan (1988: 141) says that, “The story begins with an identification of the three Bethany 
family members through reference to the next chapter (v. 2; cf. 12:3). This argues for 
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sustains them within the text (vv. 3a, 4).?? The narrative begins with a com- 
munication of information (cf. Neyrey, 2007: 193; Sloyan, 1988: 141-2).?3 Martha 
and Mary inform Jesus about Lazarus, and that is presumably done through 
a messenger (11:3). Though the formulaic Greek word A€youcat is used (v. 3a) 
to describe the utterance unit of Martha and Mary, the content and form 
of it are used to convey a message (cf. Painter, 1993: 367—73).74 In v. 4, Jesus’ 
wordings are expressed with the help of the narrative formula etmev. The text 
(vv. 3a-4) shows how two speech units form a dialogue in the absence of a 
face-to-face character interaction. The message of the sisters provokes Jesus for 
his glory-focused prophetical saying by means of a double entendre (v. 4).25 His 
response in v. 4 is without referring any name; but as an answer to the message 
he received from the sisters (cf. Strachan, 1941: 229-33; Lindars, 1992: 183). The 
usage GAA’ between the first clause (i-e., “This illness does not lead to death”) 
and the second clause (v. 4; i.e., “rather it is for God’s glory”) of his utterance 
forms a paradox.?® 

The content of the indirect dialogue is twofold: first, dc8evet of the loved one 
(v. 3; Ov gtAets) and Jesus’ foresight of Lazarus’ escape from death (cf. Smith, 
1999: 218); and second, the revelation of God’s glory/glory of the Son of God (cf. 
McGregor, 1928: 244-6; Culpepper, 1983: 140-2).?” While the family members 
consider y dcGévetx and the resultant death of Lazarus as their primary concern, 
Jesus the protagonist views ti¢ 56&y¢ toô Ge08 as the prima factor that has to be 


displacement, or else familiarity on the part of John’s hearers with a Synoptic story like 
that of the anointing at Bethany (cf. Matthew 26:6-13 = Mark 14:3-9 = Luke 7:36-50).” 

22 Stibbe (1993: 122) says that, “we can see that the Sender figures in the story are the two 
sisters Mary and Martha, who literally send for Jesus. He is the Receiver, and the Object 
of the narrative ‘commission’ given to him is to bring health and life to their brother 
Lazarus.” 

23 See Neyrey, 2007: 193; Boice, 1977: 175-82; Conway, 1999: 135-50; Sproston North, 2001: 
118-9. 

24 A written or spoken piece of information that someone send to others or leave for others 
when one cannot speak to them directly. See Lindars, 1992: 13-29; Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 
386-8. 

25 Jesus’ saying in v. 4 is not something about a historical fact/event or a present reality. His 
saying orients the readers toward a future-activity. Cf. Brodie, 1993: 385; Sproston North, 
2001: 41-57; Von Wahlde, 2010: 485-6, 489-91, 495-6; Keener, 2003: 2:839. 

26 Neyrey (2007: 193; cf. Giblin, 1980: 197—211) sees a “suggestion, negative response, positive 
action” sequence here. 

27 See Keener, 2003: 2:839; Witherington, 1995: 200; Sproston North, 2001: 135-6; Barrett, 1978: 
390; Coloe, 2007: 83. 
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revealed (cf. Strachan, 1941: 229-33).?8 Jesus’ emphasis on “the glory of God” 
and “glorification of the Son of God” decide the prophetic aspect of his utter- 
ance (cf. Duke, 1985: 119).29 Lazarus’ illness is intimated to Jesus and he waits 
for a chance to reveal God’s glory (cf. Painter, 1993: 367-73; Smith, 1999: 219).3° 
Inter-connectedness of the characters and their indirect communication are 
at view here.*! This indirect dialogue has a form of interlocutors’ information 
followed by protagonist’s glory statement (cf. Brant, 201: 172). Moloney (1998: 
322) rightly states, “The story of the resurrection of Lazarus unfolds under the 
rubric of 11:4.”3? John introduces an unusual literary communication and sub- 
sequent response over an issue at the outset of the extended episode. 

The message of Martha and Mary in v. 3b is in a precise form, but contains 
various elements: first, the addressing xtete deciphers the relational aspects, 
the connection between those who address and the addressee. The message 
“Lord, he whom you love is ill” communicates well about Jesus’ relationship 
with the family (cf. Von Wahlde, 2010: 485; McPolin, 1979: 115-28);?3 second, 
{ðe is used as an intentional attempt of the sisters in order to catch the atten- 
tion of Jesus;3* third, ðv is a typical expression as the sisters make mention of 
Lazarus in relation to Jesus, not in relation to themselves; fourth, pric is again 
a connecting link as it reveals the relationship between Jesus and Lazarus (cf. 
Brant, 2011: 172); and fifth, doGevet is used to tell about the current condition of 
Lazarus and the necessity of Jesus’ involvement (cf. Keener, 2003: 2:838—40). 
Jesus visualizes the glory of God behind the curtain of ý &q8évea (cf. McGregor, 


28 Dodd (1960: 363) states that, “these dialogues could not stand by themselves. They 
need the situation in order to be intelligible, and they not only discuss high themes of 
Johannine theology, but also promote and explain the action of the narrative.” 

29 Bultmann (1971: 397) states that correspondingly the explanatory iva So€c@f is meant 
to affirm that this deed will also glorify Jesus who, in that he seeks the éka of the Father 
(7:18), at the same time acquires his own õóğa (8:54), for the 56€a of the Father and the Son 
form a unity (also see 12:28 and 13:1-5). 

30 Cf. Carson, 1991: 406; Moloney, 1998: 325; Brodie, 1993: 385. 

31 Cf. Késtenberger, 2004: 325-6; Brown, 1986: 422-3; Moloney, 1998: 322; Von Wahlde, 2010: 
489-90. 

32 See Moloney, 1998: 324; Brown, 1986: 430. 

33 For more details about the narrative art and act in the FG, refer to Tovey, 1997: 35-6. 

34 Inbothnrsv andniv, this expression does not represent “look,” “listen,” or “watch.” While 
NRSV translates “Lord, he whom you love is ill,” Nrv translates “Lord, the one you love 
is sick.’ 
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1928: 244-6; Maniparampil, 2004: 295).3° The following scriptural delineation 
helps us to understand the content of Jesus’ speech more clearly. 


Ady ý doSevera odu Eotw npòç Ocwvatov (v. 4a) 
GM’ dnép TH dEn¢ TOD F208 (v. 4b) 
iva doSacdy 6 vids roô Yeod Ör adbtic (v. 4c) 


Though, there is no explicit dialogue at view, the communicative quality of 
the message is dialogical in essence. Jesus’ speech in v. 4 looks like an implicit 
response as there is no mention about the hearers. Von Wahlde (2010: 486) 
states that, “This is one of several verses that show that what glorifies God glo- 
rifies Jesus also.”3 The y d&odéveta and the death of Lazarus are means for the 
glorification of God (directly) and Jesus (indirectly; cf. Moloney, 2005: 220-1).37 
The first exchange, thus, inaugurates the aspect of revelation with the means 
of micro-forms of utterances and their contents. 

At the functional level, the indirect dialogue proposes revelatory aspects 
(cf. Tan, 1993: 50-89). The Aéyovoa of the sisters concerning the “illness of the 
loved one” (v. 3b) provokes Jesus for the central utterance (v. 4).38 The central 
utterance of Jesus is illocutionary, which also functions as a commissive one 
(v. 4).39 Jesus promises that the glory of God will be manifested through the ill- 
ness, and at the same time, he takes an obligation to bring that utterance into 


35 Keener (2003: 2:839) says that, “The purpose of Lazarus’ sickness was not ‘for death’ (mpd¢ 
Oevertov, 11:4; applied figuratively in 1 John 5:16 for spiritual death). Instead, the purpose 
of the sickness is to provide opportunity for God to manifest his glory (11:4; cf. 11:40), as 
in 9:3; John’s teaching that suffering can provide the opportunity for divine intervention 
foreshadows the significance of Jesus’ own death and resurrection.” 

36 = “From another perspective,” Von Wahlde (2010: 486) states that, “because the miracle leads 
to the condemnation of Jesus, it will lead to the second glorification (in the Passion).” 

37 For more details about the Father [God] and the Son [Jesus] relations, refer to Meyer, 
1996: 255-73- 

38 At the beginning of the episode, the protagonist points out two things: first, the illness is 
for God’s glory; and second, God's glory is the glory of the Son of God (v. 4; cf. Culpepper, 
1983: 140-2; Pryor, 1992: 48). 

39 Illocutionary act is a term in linguistics concerning the ‘performative’ and ‘constative’ (i.e., 
relating to or being an utterance that asserts or states something that can be judged as 
true or false) utterances. Constative utterances are contrasted with performative utter- 
ances. It is an utterance that is ‘performative’ just in case it is issued in the course of the 
“doing of an action” (cf. Austin, 1975: 5). Commissive utterances are clause categories of 
offer, warning, threat, swear, volunteering, and promise. 
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its fulfillment.*° Jesus’ utterance is performative in the following way: first, the 
clause “this illness does not lead to death’ is one of the choicest turn-taking ini- 
tiative and a promise by Jesus; second, the clause “rather it is for God’s glory” 
introduces both a reversal and the aftermath;*” and third, the final clause “so 
that the Son of God may be glorified through it” is the proposed result.43 The 
first exchange proposes that the revelation of God’s glory/glory of the Son of 
God is about to unravel in the immediate future (v. 4).4 For Jesus, Lazarus’ ill- 
ness is a means for revealing the glory.*° In the episode, the narrator catches 
the attention of the reader by way of Jesus’ very first utterance (v. 4) and leads 
him forward through suspense until the last moment (cf. Booth, 1961: 149-65; 
Funk, 1988: 28-58). The reader of the dialogue is motivated to know the way 
God’s/Son of God's glory would be manifested through Lazarus’ illness (cf. 
Lincoln, 2000: 15; Lategan, 2009: 457—84).*6 Moreover, questions abound in the 


40 According to Austin’s original exposition in How to Do Things With Words, an illocutionary 
act is an act (1) for the performance of which I must make it clear to some other person 
that the act is performed, and (2) the performance of which involves the production of 
what Austin calls ‘conventional consequences’ as, e.g., rights, commitments, or obliga- 
tions (see Austin, 1975: 16-7, 121, 139). 

41 Participants in a discourse/dialogue are constrained to provide their utterances in allo- 
cated turns, enlist various mechanisms to obtain turns, talk one at a time, and minimize 
gaps and overlaps. In the story, though Martha and Mary speak through the mediation 
of a messenger, the sequential and turn-taking aspects are effectively co-ordinated in a 
dynamic way. 

42 See Bruce, 1983: 239-53; Brodie, 1993: 383-405; Umoh, 2000; Sproston North, 2001; Von 
Wahlde, 2010: 484-524. 

43 Talbert (1992: 171) says that, “The first response of Jesus (vv. 4—6) consists of a word and 
an act. Jesus states the ultimate outcome of the illness (‘not unto death’) and its function 
(‘for the glory of God’).” Moloney (2005: 219-20) states that, “Jesus sets the theological and 
christological agenda for the events that follow: ‘This illness is not unto death; it is for the 
glory of God, so that the Son of God may be glorified by means of it. ” 

44 McGregor (1928: 246) says that, “though the delay certainly serves to heighten the miracle, 
this is not its primary motive; nor is it to test the faith of the sisters, but rather that Jesus 
himself may be sure of the Father’s will.” 

45 Esler and Piper (2006: 75-103) consider Lazarus, Martha and Mary as prototypes of those 
whom Jesus loves. Ball (1996: 102) is of the view that, “This whole episode is set up as a 
revelation of God’s glory in Jesus.” 

46 Tovey (1997: 192) says that, “John 1 which may be analyzed as follows: 11:1-6 = abstract 
and orientation; 11:7—42 = complicating action; 11:43-44 = resolution; 11:45-53 = evaluative 
commentary (and 11:47-53 = coda); 11:54 = coda for this incident.” 
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reader about the way God’s glory and the glory of the Son of God is related and 
the way the narrator answers those important questions (cf. Eco, 1979: 3—43 ).47 


Second Exchange (1:7-16) 

Jesus’ presentation of a matter before the disciples, firstly in a general sense 
(vv. 7-10) and subsequently in a particular sense (vv. u—16), and disciples’ 
responses to them are corresponded through a direct dialogue in wv. 7-16.78 
The content of the dialogue (vv. 7-16) is primarily related to Jesus’ journey 
plans for Lazarus’ resurrection (cf. Pryor, 1992: 48; Strachan, 1941: 233-4). 
Brodie (1993: 390) states that, “The two ideas—of speaking and journeying— 
are closely interwoven. The journey is towards Judea and toward Lazarus. The 
speaking is with the disciples.’49 Jesus’ expressions concerning the urgency to 
go to Judea (vv. 7b, 9—10, u, 14-15), walk during the day (vv. 9-10), journey for 
awakening (vv. u, 14-15), intentional absence for the sake of disciples’ belief 
(vv. 14b-15; cf. v. 4), and final invitation to go (v. 15b) are marked with revelatory 
intentions (cf. McGregor, 1928: 246—7).°° The disciples’ surprised question in 
v. 8 shows their unwillingness to go to Judea again due to the fear of the Jews.>! 
They attempt to discourage Jesus from the journey (v. 8). But Jesus metaphori- 
cally speaks to them that the time is up for him to go and perform (cf. Brant, 
2004: 97). As the light of the world, he provokes his disciples to work during 
the limited daytime (vv. 9-10).5? Jesus makes a distinction between those who 
walk during the day and those who walk at night. His question to them at the 
beginning (v. ga) and the dualistic “day” and “night” categorization are aimed 
at both the physical journey toward Judea and the spiritual journey of the 
believing (cf. McPolin, 1979: 15—28).5° 


47 Refer to Mlakuzhyil, 1987: 215. 

48 As Tovey (1997: 192) puts it, here begins the extended section called “complicating action” 
(vv. 7-42). The dialogue comprises of four sayings of Jesus (vv. 7b, 9—10, 11, and 14-15) and 
three sayings of the disciples (vv. 8, 12, and 16b). Seven utterance units of the exchange 
shape seven micro-forms and they together carry the content of the exchange. 

49 See Moloney, 1998: 327; Keener, 2003: 840-2. 

50 Refer to Pryor, 1992: 48. 

51 See Painter, 1993: 369; Stibbe, 1993: 122. 

52 Refer to Strachan, 1941: 233. 

53  Beasley-Murray (1987: 188) considers it as a simile. Cf. Von Wahlde, 2010: 499; Frey, Van der 
Watt, and Zimmermann, 2006. Keener (2003: 2; 840; cf. Brown, 1966: 1:423) reports that, 
“the scribes of the Qumran community claimed that the children of righteousness, ruled 
by the hand of the Prince of Lights, walk in the ways of darkness (1Qs 3:20-21). Another 
early Jewish writer could warn that passions blind one’s soul, so that one moves in the day 
as if it were night (t. Jud 18:6). Jesus’ metaphor in 11:10, that the light is not ‘in him, refers 
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The content of the dialogue is conveyed through the means of several micro- 
literary forms and devices. The dialogue has an inclusio-imperative format as it 
begins with an imperative utterance (v. 7b) and ends with another imperative 
utterance (v. 16b).54 The usage of ġywpev (v. 7b) at the beginning is a declarative 
expression to invite the disciples for the journey.” The protagonist sets an itin- 
erary plan for himself. His second saying is a response or an answer (vv. 9—10) to 
the question of the disciples (v. 8b).5® His response is comprised of a rhetorical 
question at the beginning (v. ga) and a metaphorical/proverbial saying at the 
end (vv. gb-10; cf. Strachan, 1941: 233).°” While the expression ¿àv dé (v. 10a) 
contradicts the previous statement with the latter, the metaphorical speech 
maintains all the features of an antithetical parallelism.5® Jesus’ third saying 
(v.11) is a double entendre statement (cf. McGregor, 1928: 246-7). The expression 
“after saying this, he told them” (v. 11) builds a sequence between the previous 
saying (vv. 9-10) and the latter one (v. 11).5° In v. 1, Jesus turns disciples’ atten- 
tion toward a specific issue for the urgency of their journey. His speech about 
Lazarus’ “fallen asleep” and his going to “awaken” him (v. 1) generate misunder- 
standing among his interlocutors (vv. u—12).°° He uses double entendre (v. 11) 
and the disciples are in a position of misunderstanding (v. 12; cf. Neyrey, 2007: 


to spiritual light, but may play on an image borrowed from some ancient views of science, 
that light resided in the eye.” 

54  Coloe (2007: 84) notes that, “discourse, vv. 7-16, shaped by the inclusio ‘Let us go, v. 7; 
‘Let us also go, v. 16.” Cf. Brodie, 1993: 391-2; Strachan, 1941: 233-4; McGregor, 1928: 246-7; 
Bennema, 2009: 157—63; Bultmann, 1971: 400. 

55 The second exchange begins with Jesus’ saying by the expression Aéyet (v. 7). Cf. Brodie, 
1993: 385; Strachan, 1941: 233-4. Here it is an oral statement giving “information” about 
Jesus’ plan. At the same time it includes a connotation of “invitation” to the disciples. In 
essence, it is an imperative statement. 

56 Jesus second response is addressed with the verb &mexpify (vv. 9-10), which means 
“responded” or “answered.” 

57 The question here maintains rhetorical nature as it is asked for efficacy and in itself the 
answer is embedded. Dodd (1963: 228) considers it as a symbolical saying. The dualistic 
aspects like “day and night” and “light and darkness” are important features of the saying. 

58 For more details about Johannine usage of “antithetical parallelism,’ refer to Brown, 1986: 
CXXXII. 

59 It translates in NRSV, “after saying this, he told them.” 

60 Tovey (1997: 217) says that, “examples of anticipations in the gospel may be found at John 
2:22, where Jesus’ death is anticipated; John 6:70, 71, anticipating the betrayal by Judas; 
John 7:33, 34, where Jesus foreshadows his departure; and John 11:, 23 where the raising 
of Lazarus is directly referred to prior to the event.” 
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194; Sloyan, 1988: 142).6! Finally, he clears their misunderstanding by talking 
about the death of Lazarus in plain language (nappnoig, vv. 14-15; cf. Keener, 
2003: 2:840-1; Nicol, 1972: 51).6? In that way, the exchange sustains all the fea- 
tures of a statement-misunderstanding-clarification dialogue. As a response to 
Jesus’ four speech units, the disciples use the following categories: first, their 
Ayova in v. 8 is with due respect, but the form is a warning question with evi- 
dences from memory (10:31; cf. Painter, 1993: 367);63 second, their etmev in v. 12 is 
another respectful saying, but a misunderstanding statement in essence;** and 
third, the etnev of Thomas (v.16b) is an assertion of boldness (cf. Culpepper, 1983: 
140-2; McGregor, 1928: 247), but merged into misunderstanding.®> Thomas’ 
imperative utterance in v. 16 determines the climax of the second exchange.®® 

Figure 45 depicts the mechanism of the speech units and the dramatic flow 
of thought within the exchange (cf. Windisch, 1993: 34-8; Hitchcock, 1923/1993: 
15-24).” Jesus uses different speech forms, such as invitation (v. 7), rhetorical 
question (v. ga), metaphor (vv. 9b-10), double entendre (v. 11; cf. Witherington, 
1995: 202), and plain statement (vv. 14-15), in order to convey the content of 
his message as well as to engage his interlocutors (cf. Painter, 1993: 371).°° In 
turn, his interlocutors are in astonishment (v. 8), misunderstanding (vv. 8, 12, 
16; cf. Brant, 2011: 172-3), and in conflict with the views of Jesus (vv. 8, 12, 16).°° 
The entire exchange moves forward as an irony; Jesus invites his interlocutors 
to be partakers in the life-giving mission and belief (“so that you [they] may 


61 Culpepper (1983: 140; cf. Neyrey, 2007: 194; McGregor, 1928: 246-7) says that, “Their 
misunderstanding lies in their failure to relinquish or modify the traditional futuristic 
eschatology.” 

62 Refer to Stibbe, 1993: 125; Moloney, 1998: 327; Sproston North, 2001: 138-41; McGregor, 1928: 
246-7. 

63 They address Jesus with a respectful title ‘Paggi. 

64 The use of Kúpu is an expression of their respect. 

65 Keener (2003: 2:842; cf. Sproston North, 2001: 138-41) views that, “In v.16 Thomas ironically 
understands Jesus correctly: for Jesus to raise Lazarus will cost him his life, and Thomas 
and the other disciples should (though will not) follow him to the cross.” 

66 For more details about Thomas’ utterance in v. 16, refer to Charlesworth, 1995: 55-6, 
92, 125, 190-1, 234, 243, 247-8, 248n82, 252n96, 253, 263, 273, 289, 314, 316-18, 404. For 
Charlesworth, the portrayal of Thomas in the FG is much more positive than most exe- 
getes have allowed (cf. Smith, 1999: 221). 

67 The letters indicate names of characters within the narrative: Jesus (J), Disciples (D), and 
Thomas (T). 

68 Brant (201: 173; cf. Witherington, 1995: 202) says that, “Jesus uses sleeping and walking as 
a common metaphor for death and resurrection (see Isa 26:19; Dan 12:2; 1 Cor 15:6, 20), but 
the disciples take his words literally (11:12).” 

69 Refer to Strachan, 1941: 229. 
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FIGURE 45 The dialogue development of the second exchange. 


A 


believe”; v. 15b), and his interlocutors consider the invitation as one to death 
(“let us go that we may die with him’; v. 16b; cf. Duke, 1985: 59—60, 90-1, 145, 
181).”° The entire exchange has a tri-tier structure that follows a beginning- 
middle-ending format as in Figure 45 (see vv. 7—10, 11-15, 16).7! 

At the beginning, there is a going-and-not going confrontation (vv. 7—10) 
between the interlocutors; at the middle, it is Jesus’ double entendre, disciples’ 
misunderstanding, and Jesus’ plain statements (vv. 1-15); and at the end, there 
is an open-ended misunderstanding (v. 16b). Although micro-forms such as 
declaration, response/answer, metaphor, double entendre, misunderstanding, 
plain-statement, warning, memory, and bold utterance are all parts of the dia- 
logue, the general trend of the exchange is argumentative/defensive in prac- 
tice and antithetical in essence.’”* The disciples accept Jesus as ‘Paggi (v. 8) 
and Kúpu (v. 12), but the dialogue is in an antithetical mode. The content and 
form overlap and contribute to one another when we observe the genre of the 
dialogue. Jesus reveals his revelatory plans as the events unfold and when he 
moves forward for action. 

The function of the dialogue can be outlined as follows. Brodie (1993: 389- 
90) observes that, “One of the most important features of this conversation is 


70 See Moloney, 2005: 222. 

71 Cf. Keener, 2003: 840-2; Barrett, 1978: 391-4; Conway, 1999: 137-9. 

72 Also it includes “question-and-answer” and “question-and-counter-question” methodolo- 
gies (See vv. 8-10). 
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not its content but simply its occurrence.””3 Its dramatic occurrence is actual- 
ized through verbal exchange of the interlocutors. Some of the speech units of 
Jesus, such as “Let us go to Judea again” (v. 7b), “those who walk during the day 
do not stumble” (v. gb), “I am going there to awaken him” (v. ub), and “let us go 
to him” (v. 15b), are attempts to orient his interlocutors (as well as the reader) 
toward the fulfillment of the promise in v. 4.74 The continued talk of Jesus 
(from vv. 9-11) with a gap between the two utterances (vv. 10 and 11) exem- 
plifies the failure of turn-taking by his interlocutors. The disciples’ utterances, 
such as “Are you going there again?” (v. 8b), “he will be all right” (v. 12b), and 
“we may die with him” (v. 16b), are antithetical to the forward-looking move- 
ment of Jesus (see Skinner, 2009: 42—55).”° Jesus reveals his plans and purposes 
through dialogical engagement and the disciples move from one misunder- 
standing to the other (vv. 12, 16; cf. Neyrey, 2007: 194; McGregor, 1928: 246-7).”6 
The dialogue reveals Jesus’ determinative and brave role, his authority to take 
decisions, disciples’ fear and pessimism, and their obligation to follow him. 
While the reader is able to understand what the narrator communicates with 
him, the interlocutors of the narrative are in constant misunderstanding (cf. 
Windisch, 1993: 34-8).’” Sproston North (2001: 139) states that, “Placed here 
it ([i.e., the dialogue]; vv. 9-10; cf. 8:12; 12:35, 46) functions to encourage those 
who continue Jesus’ ministry in the world to remain true to their calling in 
times of peril.””® As Sproston North says, the reader of the story is expected 
to remain faithful to the call of Jesus. The reader of the dialogue is ready to 


73 Brodie (1993: 385) says that, “Within vv. 1-16 Jesus seems at first (vv. 1-6) to be like the 
distant God. He dwells apart, he views death as something which gives glory to God, and 
his words do not involve him in a real conversation.” See Bultmann, 1971: 398; Von Wahlde, 
2010: 490; Keener, 2003: 840-2; Sproston North, 2001: 138—41; Brodie, 1993: 389-92. 

74 Dodd (1960: 363) is of the view that, “Most significant, apart from the saying of Jesus in 
v. 4, which governs the whole, are the two relatively self-contained dialogues contained in 
11:7-16 and 1:21-27 respectively, both of which deal with important theological themes.’ 

75 Kelly and Moloney (2003: 240) state that, “While they [the disciples] understand him 
[Jesus] to be going to Jerusalem to certain death, he sees himself as going to the Father to 
become the giver of light and life.” 

76  Sloyan (1988: 142) comments that, “Jesus utters a cryptic word about sleep and death 
(vv. u-15) which is not unlike the usage in the story of Jairus’ daughter (Mark 5:9 and 
par.). The Synoptics quite apart, it is the sort of juxtaposition of literal and symbolic that 
John delights in.” 

77 Brodie (1993: 390) says that, “there is a certain sense in which, while talking of journeying 
to Judea and Lazarus, the ones he is really journeying towards are the disciples, trying 
to reach them, trying to impart to them to face the dark. Lazarus is like the lens through 
which that reality is communicated.” 

78 Cf. Barrett, 1978: 391-2; Moloney, 1998: 326-7; Conway, 1999: 137-9. 
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travel with Jesus to know the way God’s glory will be revealed (cf. Booth, 1961: 
149-65). At the same time, the reader is challenged by Jesus’ utterance about 
the urgency of praxis within the available span of time (cf. Tan, 1993: 50-89; 
Eco, 1979: 3—43). 


Third Exchange (11:17-27) 
The setting moves away from the distant location of the previous exchanges 
(vv. 1-16) to the premises of Lazarus’ tomb (v. 17), and there an active dialogue 
unfolds between Jesus and Martha (vv. 21-27).’9 The dialogue proper of the 
third exchange begins (v. 21) and ends (v. 27) with the utterances of Martha to 
Jesus. Jesus’ two utterances (vv. 23 and 25-26) are placed over against Martha's 
three utterances (vv. 21-22, 24, and 27; cf. Keener, 2003: 2:842—4). Martha’s first 
utterance, “Lord, if you had been here, my brother would not have died,’ can 
be considered as her family’s belief as it is repeated by both Martha and Mary 
(v. 21; cf. 32b).8° Her words reveal her confidence in Jesus (vv. 21-22) that if he 
had been present Lazarus would not have died (v. 21; cf. Keener, 2003: 2:843). 
She also discloses her knowledge about Jesus that “God will give him whatever 
he asks” (v. 22). Her confidence in/knowledge about Jesus is highlighted by way 
of her own utterance in vv. 21-22 (cf. Strachan, 1941: 234).®! As a response, Jesus 
assures her the resurrection of Lazarus (v. 23). Martha’s repeated use of ofSa 
(vv. 22, 24) shows her awareness and knowledge concerning the religious ide- 
ologies of her time (cf. Kelly and Moloney, 2003: 240).82 She affirms her faith 
(based on her ofa) in the future apocalyptic resurrection (v. 24; cf. McGregor, 
1928: 248; Stibbe, 1993: 125). As a response to her ola, Jesus declares the central 
saying of the dialogue (vv. 25-26). His yet another “I am” saying is introduced 
(cf. Coloe, 2007: 88-9; Painter, 1993: 373), followed by his own explanation 


79  Sloyan (1988: 142) says that, “The colloquy between Jesus and Martha (vv. 21-27) may take 
place at the edge of the village in the vicinity of the tomb (cf. v. 31).” For more details about 
the development of the dialogue, refer to McGregor, 1928: 248-9. 

80 Translated as “Lord, if you had been here, my brother would not have died.’ Stibbe (1993: 
125) says that, “In v. 21 she [Martha] confesses an implicit faith in Jesus as healer by telling 
him that her brother would not have died if he had been present (v. 21).” 

81 Stibbe (1993: 125; cf. Smith, 1999: 221-23) continues saying that, “She then confesses her 
faith in Jesus as someone more than just a healer of the sick by saying, ‘I know that even 
now God will give you whatever you ask’ (v. 22). She goes on to assert, ‘I know he will rise 
again in the resurrection at the last day’ (v. 24).’ 

82 McGregor (1928: 248) says that, “The hope of reunion at the last day is but poor consola- 
tion for Martha, conventional comfort such as she had already had from many condolers.” 
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about the connection between “believing” and “living” (cf. Dodd, 1960: 365; 
Coloe, 2007: 89-91; see Figure 46).83 

Within the general framework of the dialogue, described above, there is 
a specific framework that is controlled by three important words and their 
dynamic interactions: first, death (ané8avev, &roðávn; vv. 21, 25b); second, resur- 
rection (AvacTYCETAl, AVATTYHTETAL, AVATTACEL, AVŘOTACIÇ; VV. 23, 24 [two times], 
25a); and third, belief (miotebwv, miotebwy, motevels, neniotevxa; vv. 25b, 26a, 
26b, 27a).84 The repetitive usage of these expressions brings to the notice of 
the reader clarity of thought. The sequence of death-resurrection-belief is at 
the kernel of the dialogue (cf. Kim, 2011: 60-2). Martha’s confession at the end 
of the exchange states her belief that Jesus is the Lord, the Messiah, the Son of 
God, and the one coming into the world (v. 27; cf. Dodd, 1960: 364-5; Stibbe, 
1993: 125).85 The content of the dialogue, thus, is within the framework of rev- 
elation (cf. Painter, 2011: 5-6; Smith, 1999: 221-3). As Moloney (1998: 329; cf. 
Talbert, 1992: 173; Moloney, 2005: 223) states, Jesus’ self-revelation (cf. wv. 25-26) 
will continue so that the promise of v. 4 will be fulfilled.86 

The characters of the dialogue use different speech forms to convey the 
content of their message. Martha’s speech forms frame a dialogue-inclusio 
(with the addressing xúpıe in wv. 21 and 27); but Jesus’ utterances are at the 
core of the exchange (vv. 23, 25-26; cf. Smith, 1999: 221-3).8” Martha’s first ettev 


83 Von Wahlde (2010: 487; cf. Ball, 1996: 101-4; Williams, 2001: 343-52; Talbert, 1992: 173; 
Wallace, 1996: 327, 359, 621; Kim, 201: 61) is of the opinion that, “This is one of the author's 
elliptical statements. Jesus is not literally ‘the resurrection. Rather, it should be con- 
strued as something like: ‘I am (the source of eternal life that comes to fulfillment in) 


i» 


the Resurrection? ” For more details about the themes of “believing” and “living,” refer to 
Painter, 2011: 27—42, 71—82. 

84 See the interconnection of the terminologies “death,” “resurrection,” and “belief,” in 
McGregor, 1928: 248-9. 

85 Refer to Neyrey, 2007:196; Maniparampil, 2004: 297. 

86 Ball (1996: 103) says, “Without the claim to be the Resurrection and the Life, the raising 
of Lazarus would be no more than a spectacular miracle (cf. 4:46-54). Cf. Boice, 1977: 
226-40; Burke, 2003: 66-80; Keener, 2003: 842; Windisch, 1993: 35. 

87 For more details about the usage of xvpte, refer to Coloe, 2007: 92-4. 
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(vv. 21-22) begins with a confident statement and ends with an “I know” (0/5a) 
statement (cf. Kelly and Moloney, 2003: 240).88 While her Aéyet in v. 24 is yet 
another o/5a statement, her Atys in v. 27 shows tenets of acceptance and confes- 
sion (cf. Maniparampil, 2004: 297).89 Her discussion develops through confi- 
dent and “oida” statements (vv. 21—22; cf. Moloney, 2005: 223), apocalyptic and 
misunderstanding statements (v. 24; cf. Duke, 1985: 145-6), and a belief affirma- 
tion and confession (v. 27; cf. Strachan, 1941: 234-6). Jesus’ Aeyet in v. 23, “Your 
brother will rise again,” is a prophetic statement that leads Martha (v. 24) to 
misunderstanding (v. 24).9° His central etmev at vv. 25-26 runs through an Jam 
statement (v. 25a; cf. Williams, 2001: 343-52), a faith-emphatic pronouncement 
(vv. 25b—26a), and ends with an interrogation (v. 26b).9! Thus, Jesus’ two utter- 
ances bring forth a double entendre, a revelation, and an invitation to belief (cf. 
Painter, 2011: 5-6). The narrator develops the dialogue by way of an irony: while 
resurrection is present and seen in Jesus, Martha looks forward for the resur- 
rection on the last day (cf. Culpepper, 1996: 193-207; Muecke, 1970). Whereas 
the dialogue between Jesus and the disciples is confrontational and antitheti- 
cal, the dialogue between Jesus and Martha centers on the revelatory message 
that “[ Jesus is] I am, the resurrection and the life” (vv. 25-26; cf. Williams, 2001: 
343-52; Strachan, 1941: 235). 

As in the case of the previous exchange, here the narrator uses a tri-tier 
dialogue format (i.e. beginning-middle-ending; vv. 21-24, 25-26, 27; see 
Figure 47).9 While the utterances of Martha in wv. 21-22 and 24 and of Jesus in 
v. 23 form the beginning, the middle and ending are formed by the utterances 
of Jesus (vv. 25-26) and Martha (v. 27) subsequently. The larger form of the dia- 
logue can be determined on the basis of the development of arguments as indi- 
cated here: first, Martha begins with a confident statement, Jesus uses a double 
entendre, and Martha misunderstands (vv. 21-24); second, Jesus reveals that he 


88 Ora “repetitive family-declaration’ (cf. v. 32b). Cf. Bruce, 1983: 245-6; Brodie, 1993: 392-3; 
Von Wahlde, 2010: 487, 493-9; McGregor, 1928: 248-9; Kelly and Moloney, 2003: 239-41; 
Strachan, 1941: 234-6. Coloe (2007: 84) says that, “vv. 21-32, shaped by the inclusio, ‘Lord, 
if you had been here my brother would not have died.” 

89 Ora “faith-affirmation.’ Refer to Bruce, 1983: 245-6; Brodie, 1993: 392-3; Sproston North, 
2001: 106-13. 

go Translated as “Your brother will rise again.” Cf. Painter, 1993: 371; Kostenberger, 2004: 334— 
5; Bultmann, 1971: 402. 

91 Dodd (1960: 365) states that, “The emphasis is upon dvactactc, and, accordingly, the dis- 
course we are now considering is integrally associated with a dramatic scene of resurrec- 
tion.” The interrogation here is with a tone of invitation to belief. 

92 In the diagram, Martha is indicated with the letter “M” and Jesus is indicated with the 
letter “J.” 
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FIGURE 47 The dialogue development of the third exchange. 


is the resurrection and life, and invites Martha to have faith in him (vv. 25-26); 
and third, Martha proclaims that Jesus is the Messiah (v. 27; cf. Strachan, 1941: 
235; Painter, 1993: 373).23 The above analysis shows that the aspect of revela- 
tion is placed at the center of the dialogue (in 11:21-27; cf. Brant, 2011: 174-5). As 
in the case of the previous exchange, here the narrator employs a statement- 
misunderstanding-clarification formula as the central feature to develop the 
dialogue (cf. Neyrey, 2007: 195-6; Duke, 1985: 145-6). Thus the narrator of the 
story actualizes the aspect of self-revelation through character argumentation 
(cf. McPolin, 1979: 115-28). 

At the functional level, the dialogue between Jesus and Martha is contribu- 
tive toward the larger framework of the episode. The narrator places this dia- 
logue at the center of the episode with calculation and intent. The revelation 
of Jesus’ identity as the resurrection and life (vv. 25-26) is the high point of the 
episode. Von Wahlde (2010: 494) states that, “The literary seam here is identi- 
fied by the shift in worldview and by the introduction of the more profound 
exchange between Jesus and Martha.” Martha thinks about the resurrection 
in Jewish apocalyptic terms (v. 24); but Jesus reveals his identity as “the resur- 
rection and life” (vv. 25-26; cf. Ball, 1996: 101-4). Jesus uses the self-revelatory 


93 Sloyan (1988: 143) says, “She [Martha] says she believes it because he is ‘the Christ, the 
Son of God, he who is coming into the world’ (v. 27). There has been no faith statement so 
nearly complete, by a Johannine standard, up to this point in the gospel.” 
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language at its peak in vv. 25-26 (cf. Talbert, 1992: 173—4).°* The central pro- 
nouncement of the episode in vv. 25-26 unfolds the following Johannine for- 
mula: first, ‘believing’ is synonymous to ‘living’; and second, ‘not believing’ is 
‘dying’ (cf. Brant, 2011: 174—5).9° Jesus’ utterances such as “Your brother will 
rise again” (v. 23), “I am the resurrection and the life” (v. 25a) and “those who 
believe in me, even though they die, will live” (v. 25b) yet another time reveal 
the illocutionary aspect. In v. 27, the revelation develops from the declaration 
of the protagonist (vv. 25-26) to the confession of his interlocutor (v. 27; cf. 
Brant, 2011: 174—-5).9° Toward the end of the exchange, the narrator actualizes a 
shift of focus from the death of Lazarus to the identity of Jesus (vv. 25-27). The 
worldviews of Jesus and Martha are dialogued, not only at the character level 
but also between the narrator and the reader. The reader of the dialogue can 
place himself in the position of Martha and realize the here and now aspects of 
believing and living. 

The Martha-and-Jesus dialogue (vv. 21-27) brings together some of the 
prominent themes (like resurrection, life, and belief) and christologi- 
cal titles (like Messiah, Son of God, and one coming into the world) of the 
gospel (cf. Brant, 2011: 174-5). Martha attempts to interpret things from her 
own knowledge (v. 24), but Jesus reveals that he is the authentic interpreter 
(vv. 25-26). He proves that the knowledge of his interlocutor is not perfect 
(vv. 25-26; cf. v. 24). The narrator portrays Jesus’ unchanging perspectives and 
character over against his interlocutor’s changing perspectives and character. 
Jesus corrects the misunderstanding of Martha and brings her to a confes- 
sion (v. 27; cf. Keener, 2003: 2:844). Conway (1999: 141) says that, “the fact that 
the titles that Martha uses for Jesus appear elsewhere in the Gospel (cf. 1:41, 
49; 10:46; 20:31) suggests that she had indeed understood the essential point, 
the identity of Jesus.”?” Now, the reader is gripped with the text and is able to 
understand the identity of Jesus through the character utterances. On the one 
hand the reader is invited to the belief that the text requires (v. 26b; cf. Eco, 


94 McGregor (1928: 248-49) says that, “Jesus replies that ‘the resurrection’ and the ‘life’ which 
it guarantees, are not future but present, not doctrines but facts, not events in time but 
states conditional upon a personal relationship.” 

95 Keener (2003: 843) states that, “The brief dialogue between Jesus and Martha that 
ensues (11:21-27) emphasizes for John’s audience the symbolic import of the narrative: 
Christology realizes eschatology, so that Jesus brings resurrection life in the present era.” 

96 Keener (2003: 844) states that, “Martha’s confession (11:27) is as firm as Peter's (6:69); the 
confession of Christ, however, is not Peter’s (6:69), but the Baptist’s (3:28), Andrew’s (1:41), 
the Samaritan woman’s (4:25, 29), perhaps a healed man’s (9:22, 35-38), and now Martha’s 
(11:27).” 

97 Refer to Sproston North, 2001: 143. 
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1979: 3—43); on the other hand the narrative moves forward to show evidence 
through the upcoming exchanges. In this way, the dialogue between Jesus and 
Martha contributes to the narrative progression. The first three exchanges 
bring to light three important things through Jesus’ utterances: first, Lazarus’ 
death is for God’s glorification (v. 4); second, Jesus, the light of the world, is 
one who acts during the daytime (vv. 9—10); and third, Jesus reveals his identity 
as the “I am,” “the resurrection,” and “the life” (cf. Williams, 2001: 343-52; Ball, 
1996: 101—4).98 Jesus reveals his identity irrespective of his interlocutors’ mis- 
understanding. This revelatory linkage is important to understand the overall 
function of the episode. 


Fourth Exchange (11:28-29) 

Though Mary was introduced in the first exchange (vv. 1-3, 5), her absence 
was noticed until the narrator mentioned about her in the third exchange 
(vv. 19-20). In vv. 28b—29, Martha says to Mary privately that “the teacher is here 
and is calling for you” and Mary suddenly reacts as she “got up quickly and went 
to him” (cf. Strachan, 1941: 236; McGregor, 1928: 249).°° Thus Martha’s private- 
talk and Mary’s sudden reaction decide the content of the fourth exchange.!0° 
Acceptance of Jesus as ‘O òasxadoç in the family set up of Martha and Mary 
is disclosed (v. 28b; cf. Bultmann, 1971: 405).!°! Boice (1977: 234) says that, “At 
this point—although it is not recorded—Jesus must then have said to Martha, 
‘Go, call Mary. Ask her to come to me? ”102 Boice’s explanation helps the reader 
to understand the progression of communication from one level to the other 
(see Figure 48). 

The text describes Martha’s “went back” to Mary (v. 28a), intimation of 
Jesus’ message to her (v. 28b), and Mary’s sudden reaction and her “went up” 
(v. 29; see Figure 48).!°3 The call-statement (v. 28b) is, thus, stated between the 


98 Refer to Pryor, 1992: 48. 

99 Bultmann (1971: 405) says that, “Passing over everything that is not really necessary, it is 
related that Martha makes her sister go to Jesus (v. 28). That she does it secretly cannot be 
due to the Jews in their enmity lying in wait for Jesus; on the contrary they appear largely 
as a neuter 6xA0¢ (v. 42), on whom the act of Jesus has varying results (v. 45)” 

100 For more details about Martha and Mary, refer to Sloyan, 1988: 142-4. 

101 Carson (1991: 414; cf. Moloney, 1998: 329; Késtenberger, 2004: 336-7) comments that, 
“The Teacher is a natural way of referring to Jesus for any disciple in the pre-resurrection 
period.” 

102 Schnackenburg (1980: 2:333) says that, “Everything superfluous, Martha’s parting from 
Jesus or an instruction from Jesus to tell her sister, is omitted.” 


103 Refer to Bennema, 2009: 147-8; Neyrey, 2007: 197; Keener, 2003: 2:845; Stibbe, 1993: 125-6. 
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Martha to Mary 


FIGURE 48 The implicit dialogue development of the fourth exchange. 


Jesus to Martha 


“went back” of Martha (v. 28a) and “went up” of Mary (v. 29).104 Thus the nar- 
rator communicates the events, progresses the narrative, and leads the reader 
toward the next exchange. Though Jesus is absent in the fourth exchange, the 
information of Martha about his arrival/calling (v. 28b) and the reactions of 
Mary toward him (vv. 29-32) have connecting links (cf. Moloney, 2005: 226).105 
In another sense, Jesus’ talk with Martha is intimated to the next level in this 
exchange (cf. Strachan, 1941: 236; Brant, 2011: 175).!06 It has a form of an infor- 
mation (Jesus’ talk to Martha is intimated to Mary; v. 28b), a sudden reaction 
(Mary’s quick journey to Jesus; v. 29), and an oral response (Mary’s talk to 
Jesus; v. 32b). This development implicitly forms a tri-tier dialogue format (see 
Figure 48). Martha’s message here is conveyed as Ad@pq¢ (i.e., ‘privately’), which 
means a communication ‘of mouth to ear’ (cf. Keener, 2003: 2:845-6). It focuses 
(vv. 28-29) on the call of Jesus.!°’ The single saying is a private talk (v. 28; Ad8pq 
einodca) between Martha and Mary; but it draws significance as it is placed 
soon after a dialogue between Jesus and Martha (vv. 17-27; cf. Boice, 1977: 234; 
Moloney, 2005: 225-6). In wv. 28-29, the expressions like cinodca and égwvngev 
better explain the specific nature of the saying.!°° Its single utterance of infor- 
mation (v. 28b) from Martha provokes Mary for an action (v. 29) and a subse- 
quent verbal interaction with Jesus (v. 32b). The fourth exchange is an implicit 
dialogue of Martha to Mary (v. 28b) in the form of conveying an information; 
but it draws dialogical effect within and beyond the single utterance unit. 


104 See Malina and Rohrbaugh, 1998: 199; Keener, 2003: 2:845; Stibbe, 1993: 125-6. 

105 For more details about the usage of the demonstrative éxeivy, refer to Wallace, 1996: 329. 

106 Bennema (2009: 149; cf. Neyrey, 2007: 197) says that Martha “successfully testifies to her 
sister (11:28—29).” 

107 Bennema (2009: 145; cf. Neyrey, 2007: 197) says that, “Martha’s addressing Jesus as ‘Teacher’ 
(11:28) and ‘Lord’ (11:21) reflects the teacher-disciple relationship mentioned in 13:13, show- 
ing that she probably considers herself a disciple of Jesus. The phrase that Jesus loves 
Martha (11:5) may also indicate that she is his disciple (cf. 13:34; 15:9).” 

108 Ora “calling,” a “saying,” or a “private-talk” (Aaa). Neyrey (Neyrey, 2007: 193) considers it 
as a “gossip.” The expression cizotcu is repeated in v. 28. 
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This exchange functions dynamically within the episode. Martha privately 
informs Mary about the arrival of Jesus and his call for her (v. 28b).!°9 The 
d1dcoxacAog was absent and away; but, now, he is present and gwvei (cf. Moloney, 
2005: 225-6). By placing this short exchange at the centre of the episode, the 
narrator achieves a turn taking initiative from the vocal level interactions in 
the previous exchanges to the praxis level in the latter half of the episode." 
The single utterance of the exchange (v. 28b) helps the narrator to progress his 
narrative toward its climax. Here utterance and action go one after another." 
Martha’s private statement is not only intended to make Mary responsive to 
it, but also to persuade the reader to be attuned to the narrative framework 
(cf. Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 400). Mary’s dramatic movement from the home, 
entry to the central spot, and her utterance (vv. 29-32) add a renewed flavor to 
the episode and those further lead to the mission of resurrection and life (cf. 
Parsenios, 2010: 10-2; Elam, 1980: 135-91). Though the private talk of Martha 
is implicit in presentation (v. 28b), the quick response of Mary (v. 29) and her 
subsequent verbal interaction with Jesus (v. 32b) generate an explicit impact 
(cf. Smith, 1999: 224). This exchange is an important example for John’s 
unusual dialogue-driven discourse development, narrative progression, and 
turn-taking initiatives (cf. Brant, 2011: 175). 


Fifth Exchange (1:30-37) 
The content of the fifth exchange is made up of five utterance units; one of 
Marty (v. 32b; cf. Culpepper, 1983: 140-2), one of Jesus (v. 34a), and three from 
the gathering (especially Jews; vv. 34b, 36, 37).”4 The narrative begins with a 


109 Moloney (2005: 225-6) says that, “Uses of d1SacxaAoc, and the transliterated Hebrew- 
Aramaic Pai, earlier in the narrative always reflect an expression of belief conditioned 
by religious and cultural circumstances (see 1:38, 49; 3:2; 4:31; 6:25; 9:2; 11:8).” 

110 Ridderbos (1987/1997: 400) titles vv. 28-44 as “The Raising.” Schnackenburg (1980: 2:333) 
says that, “It is part of the evangelist’s skill as a narrator to break off a conversation at its 
climax and change the scene (cf. 4:26 with 4:27; 8:58-59).” 

111 Smith (1999: 224) says that, “Martha goes back to the house, where the Jews are still offer- 
ing consolation (vv. 19, 31) and the sisters in effect exchange roles (v. 28)? 

112 Windisch (1993: 35) says that, “Martha comes and whispers to her sister, ‘The Master is 
here and is calling you. Mary gets up quickly and goes out (vv. 28-29). The Jews leave the 
house and follow her; they can be heard saying, ‘She is going to the grave, to weep there. ” 

113 See Stibbe, 1993: 125-6; Carson, 1991: 415; Brodie, 1993: 394-5; Von Wahlde, 2010: 507. 

114 Bultmann (1971: 405) comments that, “The decisive verse is v. 32, in which Mary utters the 
same words as Martha had also spoken, while Martha’s second statement (v. 22) is lacking 
in Mary’s mouth.” McGregor (1928: 250-1) observes that, “the only occasion in the gospel 
on which Jesus asks for information.” Also refer to Keener, 2003: 2:846. 
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typical Johannine usage ow dé (v. 30). Mary’s action of “getting up quickly 
and going to him [Jesus]” (vv. 29, 31a) and Jews’ action of “following her” (v. 31b) 
are parts of the “rushing” scene (cf. Moloney, 2005: 225-30)."5 The starting 
point of the rushing scene is the house of the Bethany trio and the finishing 
point is “the place where Martha had met him [Jesus]” (v. 30; cf. Windisch, 
1993: 36; Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:334).!!6 The final destination of the exchange 
is the tomb (vv. 34—44). After introducing the changed setting (v. 30—32a), the 
narrator presents the tri-layered speech units (vv. 32b, 33-35, 36-37). As 
usual, the utterance-units of the exchange are interspersed into the narratives. 
Mary’s confidence statement was about Jesus’ absence; he would not have left 
them (v. 32b; cf. Culpepper, 1983: 140-2; Brant, 2011: 175-6)."'8 Jesus searches 
for the tomb (v. 34a) and the people lead him toward the final destination 
with a saying, “Lord, come and see” (v. 34b; cf. Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:336).!9 
The question of Jesus (i.e., “Where have you laid him?” v. 34a) motivated the 
people to lead him from “the place where Martha had met him” to the tomb 
(cf. Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 401). The Jews express their astonishment at the 
development of events by saying, “See how he loved him!” (cf. Gench, 2007: 
88-9; Moloney, 2005: 225-30).!2° But, some others are inquisitive and skeptical 
(see v. 37).!2! The development of the utterance units add flavor to the dramatic, 
emotional and movement-oriented lead within the narrative (cf. Lindars, 1992: 
184; Smith, 1999: 223-5). Thus the content of the dialogue can be determined 
on the basis of Mary’s confidence in Jesus (v. 32b), Jesus’ utterance from a 


115 Means, Mary’s “getting up quickly and going to Jesus” and the Jews’ “following her” (cf. 
Conway, 1999: 145). 

116 Bennema (2009: 151) says that, “Mary’s falling at Jesus’ feet and her implicit complaint 
(11:32), accompanied by weeping (11:33), probably indicate that she is still grieving, pre- 
occupied with the loss of her brother.” 

117 Refer to Conway, 1999: 146-9; Barrett, 1978: 398-401; Sproston North, 2001: 146-54; Brodie, 
1993: 395-6; Neyrey, 2007: 198-9. 

118 Wallace (1996: 663) states, “In the second class condition the condition is assumed to be 
not true (contrary to fact). The speaker then states in the apodosis what would have been 
true had the protasis been true (e.g., el’ + past tense in the indicative mood in John 5:46; 
11:32).” 

119 Bultmann (1971: 407) says that, “Jesus now allows himself to be led to the grave (v. 34). The 
statement that he wept (v. 35)—where the weeping must be understood as a sign of agita- 
tion in the sense of v. 33—has hardly any other purpose than to provoke the utterance of 
the Jews (vv. 36-37).” 

120 Wallace (1996: 548; cf. Smith, 1999: 225) states that, “The imperfect is frequently used to 
indicate a regularly recurring activity in past time (habitual) or a state that continued for 
some time (general).’ 

121 Refer to Pryor, 1992: 47. 
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“greatly disturbed” mental position (vv. 33-35), and the cyicoua among the Jews 
and their arguments (vv. 36-37). 

In the exchange, Jesus uses an inquiry (v. 34a) and his interlocutors employ 
a confident statement (v. 32b), an invitation (v. 34b), an exclamation (v. 36), and 
an analeptic (skeptic) question coupled with a mockery (v. 37; cf. Witherington, 
1995: 204) in order to advance the mode of speech (cf. Schnackenburg, 1980: 
2:334—7).!22 Mary’s running from home (along with the Jews) to Jesus, her con- 
fident utterance (v. 32b; cf. a repetition from v. 21) and weeping, people’s cry 
along with her, Jesus’ internal movements, inquiry and weeping, and people's 
dialogue among themselves are helpful for the reader to understand the seams 
of speech-units and the dramatic development in an interconnected manner 
(cf. Mlakuzhyil, 1987: 215—-6).!23 The constant change of interlocutors and the 
unattached developments make the speech-units different in their structure 
from the second and the third exchanges; at the beginning the speech starts 
as an implicit dialogue between Jesus and Mary, at the middle it keeps a ques- 
tion-and-answer mode between Jesus and his interlocutors (cf. Majercik, 1992: 
2:187), and at the end a subsidiary-dialogue within the dialogue among the Jews 
(cf. Moloney, 2005: 225-30; Brant, 2011: 175—6).!*4 The tri-tier beginning-middle- 
ending format of the conversation is arranged as follows: first, Mary’s repeti- 
tive, confident, and misunderstood utterance creates a movement among her 
interlocutors (v. 32b); second, Jesus is moved both internally and externally, 
and he orally exchanges with the gathering (v. 34); and third, the crowd also is 
moved by Jesus’ presence and sentiments and that further creates a platform 
for a “subsidiary-dialogue within the exchange” (v. 36—37).!25 These three parts 
are held together with the help of narratives. 

Mary’s utterance at the first level does not move into an explicit dialogue; 
but it leads to emotional moments and another level of interaction. Though 
it is her only utterance within the episode, it is nothing more than a redu- 
plication of what Martha dialogued with Jesus in the third exchange (v. 21).126 
Johannine rhetoric of repetition is herewith marked in order to reveal the 


122 All these speech forms show the narrator’s interest in representative voices of the 
characters. 

123 Strachan (1941: 238) suggests that, “we have a remarkable instance of the way in which 
the Stoic doctrine of apatheia, which the Evangelist antagonizes, has yet influenced his 
conception of the emotion of Jesus.” Refer to Keener, 2003: 2:845; Moloney, 2005: 225-30. 

124 The implicit dialogic nature of the talk units is a common phenomenon within the 
Johannine framework. 

125 See Witherington, 1995: 203-4. 

126 Cf. Carson, 1991: 415; Moloney, 1998: 340; Késtenberger, 2004: 337; Brown, 1986: 435; Keener, 
2003: 2:845. 
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family-confession.!’ The gestures of the two sisters differ considerably: while 
Martha ciev her knowledge (v. 21), Mary “knelt at the feet and said to him 
[Jesus]” and started to weep (v. 32b; cf. Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:334).!78 At the 
middle level, the question of Jesus (v. 34a) is an emotionally-centered one. His 
internal movements prompted him to inquire the place of Lazarus’ tomb.!?9 
The response of the gathering in v. 34b is an invitation to the spot. The scene is 
a tragic one as the reader saw Mary weeps, the Jews who came with her weep, 
and the protagonist himself is greatly disturbed, deeply moved, and finally 
weeps (cf. Witherington, 1995: 203-4; Mlakuzhyil, 1987: 215).!8° The “subsid- 
iary-dialogue within the exchange” (vv. 36-37) reveals a division (cyicua) of 
opinion about Jesus among the gathering (vv. 36-37), firstly as an evaluation 
(v. 36) and then as a memory-centric mockery in the form of a question (v. 37; 
cf. 91—41; cf. Painter, 1993: 371-2).!5! On the basis of all the above factors, the 
fifth exchange (vv. 30-37) can well be described as an exchange of agony, utter- 
ances, and movements (cf. Gench, 2007: 88-g).!°? At the utterance level, sev- 
eral categories mix and overlap. 

At the functional level, the reader can notice the way dramatic move- 
ments and utterance units complement each other (cf. Windisch, 1993: 36—40; 
Elam, 1980: 135-91). In a strict sense, there is no explicit dialogue in the fifth 
exchange; but mostly implicit dialogue seams to advance the narrative (cf. 
Booth, 1961: 149-65).!°3 The reader of the narrative can identify himself with 
Jesus as he accommodates human sentiments. Jesus reveals his humanness 


127 Malina and Rohrbaugh (1998: 200) state that, “It is likely that Jesus displays indigna- 
tion and chagrin because Mary has publicly challenged him by questioning whether his 
actions have been those of a true friend.” 

128 Windisch (1993: 37) says that, “From the point of view of style, the story is a dramatically 
formed family novella: three siblings—two sisters, the brother terminally ill; they send for 
the family friend, the miracle doctor; he comes too late.’ 

129 Cf. Von Wahlde, 2010: 503; Witherington, 1995: 204; Sproston North, 2001: 146-54; Moloney, 
1998: 330-1. 

130 Carson (1991: 415; cf. Burke, 2003: 64-5) states that, “Jewish funeral custom dictated that 
even a poor family was expected to hire at least two flute players and a professional wail- 
ing woman (m. Ketub 4:4), and this family was anything but poor (cf. 12:1-5). In addition 
to the tears of Mary and her grieving friends, therefore, doubtless there was quite a bit of 
professional grief. When Jesus saw all this, ‘he was outraged in spirit and troubled. ” 

131 Neyrey (2007: 198; cf. Brodie, 1993: 395) observes: The divided reaction in 1:36-37 provides 
mixed information: some prove critical, others friendly. Yet all we know of them at this 
point is a misunderstanding. 

132 Stibbe (1993: 122) considers vv. 30-37 as the last exchange of the ‘middle plot’ of the story. 

133 See Moloney, 2005: 225-30; Brant, 2011: 175-6. 
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by way of being moved and concerned, weeping, and searching for the tomb 
(cf. Bultmann, 1971: 405-7).!34 The speech-units develop in a chain-format at 
three levels (vv. 32b, 34, 36-37), emotional as the characters express their inter- 
nal feelings (vv. 33, 35), movement-oriented as they shift from one locale to 
another (vv. 29, 32a, 34), and suspense-centric as the tension-building is intro- 
duced through a ‘subsidiary-dialogue within the exchange’ (v. 36; cf. Strachan, 
1941: 236-8; Culpepper, 1983: 140-2).!35 The narrative comments are helpful in 
interweaving the three levels together. Though the factor of argument is com- 
paratively less in the three levels, the utterances are having dialogical impact 
as they influence, provoke, create emotional punch, teach, and lead both the 
interlocutors and the reader to forward looking movements (cf. Keener, 2003: 
2:845-8; Gench, 2007: 88-9).!°8 The reader of the episode can recognize a shift 
of emphasis from dialogue in the first half of the episode to movement ori- 
ented utterances in the second half (cf. Eco, 1979: 3-40; Green, 2003: 1-36). 
In the first half, it was argumentation between the protagonist and his inter- 
locutors received attention; but in the second half, the utterances are used 
to strengthen the movements of the characters and to advance the narrative 
forward (cf. Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:334—7).!8” While the first three exchanges 
reveal a good number of christological themes and aspects, in the fourth and 
fifth the reader may not identify such concrete revelatory aspects. John incor- 
porates these literary speech-units to highlight character movements and to 
build tension within the narrative (cf. Van Aarde, 2009: 381—418). 


Sixth Exchange (1:38-44) 
The narrative begins telling about “greatly disturbed” Jesus and his forward 
looking movement (cf. Lindars, 1992: 183-98; Wallace, 1996: 631).!8 Jesus’ two 


134 Gench (2007: 88; cf. Moloney, 2005: 225-30) says that, “These references are unusual in a 
gospel that places far more emphasis on Jesus’ divinity than his humanity. Nowhere else 
in John is such depth of feeling attributed to Jesus.” 

135 Cf. Brodie, 1993: 395-6; Sproston North, 2001: 146-54; Von Wahlde, 2010: 504-6; Conway, 
1999: 143-9. 

136 Stibbe (1993: 126) observes that, “In portraying Mary’s reactions in such an intense and 
natural way, the narrator shows a concern to depict characters not only as types of faith 
response but in the most realistic manner possible.” 

137 Windisch (1993: 40) says that, “[The] form of narrative we listed as being specifically 
Johannine is the connection between narrative and testimony- and dispute-discourse.” 

138 The expression here is €uBpiuopevos ev €avtd, which means ‘being moved within himself’ 
Bultmann (1971: 407) is of the opinion that, “Jesus—again in the anger over that (the) 
faithless—comes to the grave”. Carson (1991: 416-7) considers it as a ‘display of emotion. 
Cf. Moloney, 1998: 340-1; Smith, 1999: 223-5. 
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commandments (vv. 39a and 44b) mark the beginning and the end of the 
exchange (cf. McGregor, 1928: 251-3).!89 There are six speech-units here; five 
of Jesus (vv. 39a, 40, 41b—42, 43, 44b) and one of Martha (v. 39b; cf. Dodd, 1960: 
365). The speech-units within the exchange develop through four stages: first, 
between Jesus and Martha (vv. 39—-40);!*° second, Jesus’ prayer addressed to 
his Father (vv. 41b—42; cf. Sproston North, 2001: 14-8);!! third, Jesus’ cry with 
a loud voice to Lazarus (v. 43b); and fourth, Jesus’ command to the people to 
unbind Lazarus (v. 44b; cf. Nicol, 1972: 37-9).'#? At the first stage, Jesus dia- 
logues with Martha a second time.!* As a response to Jesus’ order (v. 39a), 
Martha appears another time with her evidentialist argument (v. 39b; cf. 
Strachan, 1941: 239-42; Coloe, 2007: 85). Though Martha declared her belief in 
Jesus earlier, as the Messiah, the Son of God, and the one coming into the world 
(v. 27), her conversation with Jesus here reveals that her earlier declaration 
was not with a full conviction.!4 Toward the end of the first stage, the narrator 
communicates with the reader concerning the act of rolling away of the stone 
(v. 41a; cf. Resseguie, 2005: 100-5; Brant, 2011: 176).!45 The second stage is formed 
with the help of Jesus’ prayer to the Father (vv. 41b—42; see Figure 49).146 Jesus’ 
prayer is an intercession, primarily with an intention to generate belief in the 
crowd (cf. Nicol, 1972: 37-9; McPolin, 1979: 115-28).!47 

The content of the speech-units is primarily dependent on Jesus’ answer to 
Martha (v. 40; cf. Brant, 2011: 176) and his prayer (vv. 41b—42) as they remain the 
important utterance units of the exchange. Jesus’ response to Martha points 
out her lack of belief as a hindrance to see the glory of God (v. 40). After the 
theme glory of God was firstly introduced in v. 4, it occurs another time in v. 40 


139 Beasley-Murray (1987: 195) observes the ‘greatest economy of words’ all through the 
narratives. 

140 Painter (1993: 372) puts it, “The objection of Martha (11:39) confirms that she had not com- 
prehended Jesus’ words (11:25-26).” Cf. Beirne, 2003: 129; Kremer, 1985; Bruce, 1983: 247-8; 
Talbert, 1992: 175-6. 

141 Neyrey (2007: 201) says that, “In Jesus’ prayer, only his relationship with God is in view.” 

142 Tovey (1997: 192) considers vv. 43-44 as the ‘solution’ section of the larger Lazarus 
narrative. 

143 After the dialogue at the third exchange; cf. vv. 21-27. 

144 Malina and Rohrbaugh (1998: 201; cf. Carson, 1991: 417) state that, “ ‘Faith’ is the trust of an 
in-group member. Belonging to the Jesus group will result in seeing God’s glory.” 

145 See McGregor, 1928: 251. 

146 Inthe diagram, Jesus is ‘J’ and Martha is ‘M? 

147 See McGregor, 1928: 252; Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:339—-40. 
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(cf. Keener, 2003: 2; 848-50; Pryor, 1992: 48).148 Three things are emphasized 
through Jesus’ prayer (vv. 41b—42): first, the relationship between Father and 
Jesus; second, the Father deserves thanks for having heard of Jesus; and third, 
the prayer is for the sake of revealing glory so that the crowd may believe in 
Jesus (cf. Bultmann, 1971: 408-9; Neyrey, 2007: 200-1).!49 These two utterances 
(one as a response to Martha and another as a prayer; vv. 40, 41b—42) recapitu- 
late the entire theme and purpose of the episode (cf. McGregor, 1928: 252).15° 
Soon after the prayer Jesus enters into the third stage of the speech through 
his cry with a loud voice to Lazarus (v. 43b).!5! Now the prayer is answered and 
Jesus enters the fourth stage by telling the crowd “Unbind him, and let him go” 
(cf. Painter, 1993: 372; Ball, 1996: 102).!5? All through the four stages, Jesus stands 
out as the lead-speaker, except in the case of Martha’s single utterance at v. 39b. 

The characters of the narrative use several speech forms in order to com- 
municate their content. As in the case of the second and the third exchanges 
(and also of the fifth exchange), here the narrator plots the speech-units by the 
help of another beginning-middle-ending sequence (vv. 39—40, 41-42, 43-44; 
see Figure 49). Jesus begins the conversation (v. 39) with an authoritative state- 
ment in the form of a command.!*3 Martha’s response in v. 39b discloses that 
she is an evidentialist and that her faith-affirmation in v. 27 was not a complete 
one (cf. Keener, 2003: 2:848—50).!5+ The dialogue between Jesus and Martha is 
framed with the help of the following aspects: Jesus’ command to remove the 
stone (v. 39a), Martha’s unbelief and evidentialist statement about the stench 
and the span of days (v. 39b), and Jesus’ question about her unbelief that hin- 
ders her to see the glory of God (v. 40; cf. Painter, 1993: 371-2).!5° The prayer at 


148 Cf. Dodd, 1960: 367; Witherington, 1995: 204; Bruce, 1983: 247-8; Beirne, 2003: 129-30; 
Kremer, 1985; Nicol, 1972: 37-9. 

149 Refer to Painter, 1992: 372. 

150 Brant (2011: 176; cf. Segovia, 2007: 182; Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:339—-40) is of the opinion 
that, “Jesus then prays for the first of three times. All three prayers use the address Father 
(see 12:27-28; 17:1-25), a feature common to Jewish prayers in which the afflicted or perse- 
cuted appeal for mercy or forgiveness (e.g., Jos. Asen 12.8-15; Sir 23:1; Mark 14:36), but this 
is where similarities end.” 

151 See Mlakuzhyil, 1987: 215; Moloney, 2005: 230; Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:339—-40. 

152 Many commentators cite Basil (c. 330-379 CE), who, supposing that the graveclothes 
bound Lazarus so tightly that he could not possibly, by himself, emerge from the tomb, 
speaks of ‘a miracle within a miracle? 

153 It can also be considered as an “order.” Cf. Bruce, 1983: 247-8. 

154 She stands here as one who provides evidences or details. Cf. Bruce, 1983: 247-8; McGregor, 
1928: 251-2. 


155 See Coloe, 2007: 85; Bruce, 1983: 247-8; Beirne, 2003: 129; Kremer, 1985. 
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m> J: Take away the stone <4 
ny J l y l <a PE 
= M: There is stench/dead for four days (misunderstand) 1 
—> J: You would have believed/seen the glory of God <«———— ag 
J: Father, thanks for having heard me 
L- p| J: You always hear me < 
J: I said this for the sake of the crowd here 
> + 
J: They may believe that you sent me 
—> | J: Lazarus, come out a 
—y»| J: Unbind him, and let him go a 
v M 


FIGURE 49 The dialogue interaction of the sixth exchange. 


vv. 41b—42 serves at another level. It is a communication from the downward- 
world to the upward-world, a prayer in form and essence (cf. McGregor, 1928: 
252; Neyrey, 2007: 200-1).!5° The implicit nature of the Father-and-Son conver- 
sation is revealed through the vocal prayer of Jesus and the unvocal miracle of 
resurrection. The utterance of Jesus in v. 43b can be categorized as an utterance 
of authority.'5” The implicit dialogue nature of the saying of Jesus is revealed 
through the narrative note in v. 44 (i.e., “the dead man came out”). The sixth 
exchange ends with a miraculous scene and a command of Jesus to the crowd 
(v. 44b; cf. Brant, 2011: 177). Thus the four-tier development of the dialogue is 
plotted within a three-tier (i.e., beginning-middle-ending) rhetorical sequence 
(see Figure 49). 

The divergent sub-forms of Jesus’ utterances are forceful and promise- 
fulfilling in tone. While the expression of Jesus in v. 4 remains as a promise, 
the final expression in v. 40 fulfills the promise (cf. Dodd, 1960: 366-7; 


156 Neyrey (2007: 201) states that, “In terms of communication theory, senders (mortals) 
send messages (petition and praise) to receivers for distinct purposes. Whatever its form, 
prayer is always addressed to God and aims to have an effect on, or to further interaction 
with, God.” Neyrey identifies it as an ‘interactional prayer’ Also refer to Bultmann, 1971: 
407-8; Brown, 1986: 436; Brant, 2011: 176-7. 

157 Brant (201: 177) says that, “The volume with which Jesus speaks can be heard from the 
grave and dramatizes the story told in the paroimia of the good shepherd (10:3).” 
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see Figure 51).!5° The first glory-utterance in v. 4 forms an inclusio with the sec- 
ond glory-utterance in v. 40 (cf. Keener, 2003: 2; 848-50).!59 The dialogue as a 
whole comes to a complete circle (and to a flashback) here as at the beginning 
Jesus proposes the manifestation of God’s glory and here that comes to a real- 
ity (cf. Nicol, 1972: 37-9). 

Jesus fulfilled his prophetical statement that Lazarus’ illness is for God’s 
glory, so that the Son of God may be glorified through it (v. 4; cf. vv. 40—44; 
cf. Coloe, 2007: 85; see Figure 50). It is done irrespective of his interlocutors’ 
unbelief and misunderstanding nature. The exchange as a whole begins in 
the form of an explicit dialogue between Jesus and Martha, and then it turns 
to be implicit dialogues (vv. 41b—42, 43b, and 44c).16° The speech-sections in 
vv. 43-44 are made up of Jesus’ utterances of command/order to Lazarus and 
his interlocutors (cf. Nicol, 1972: 37-9). Jesus’ usage of commands (vv. 39a, 44b), 
question (v. 40), loud utterance (v. 43), and prayer (vv. 41b—42) are antitheti- 
cal to Martha’s unbelief-oriented and evidentialist utterance (v. 39b) units. The 
dialogue to action movement of the exchange (and also of the entire episode) 
establishes the profoundest irony of the extended Johannine story, i.e., Jesus’ 


158 Cf. Bultmann, 1971: 407-9. 

159 Maniparampil (2004: 229; cf. Moloney, 2005: 231) says that, “The reference to ‘glory’ in the 
dialogue with Martha makes an inclusio not only with the beginning of this episode (11:4), 
but with the very beginning of signs (2:1-12).’ 

160 Strachan (1941: 241) is of the view that, “The story as we have it, is best understood as a 
striking example of Christian midrash.” 
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act of giving life leads to his life being taken away from him (cf. O’Day, 1986: 
63-77; McPolin, 1979: 15-28).16! 

The analysis of the content and form of the speech-units discloses sev- 
eral factors at the functional level. The narrator, here, begins with an explicit 
dialogue between Martha and Jesus (vv. 39-40), develops through a prayer 
(vv. 41b—42), and ends with two implicit dialogues (vv. 43-44). As one of the 
trends of the gospel, here, the explicit dialogue (vv. 39-40) turns to seams of 
implicit dialogues (vv. 41-42, 43, 44b; cf. Strachan, 1941: 239-42; Bultmann, 1971: 
407-9). The narrator includes Jesus’ question in v. 40 to serve at different levels: 
first, to show Martha’s immature faith; second, to make the reader aware of the 
connection between “belief” and “the Glory of God/Jesus”; and third, to place 
the story within an inclusion of glory (vv. 4 and 40; cf. Witherington, 1995: 204; 
Greimas, 1987: 63—83).162 Jesus’ response to Martha in v. 40 takes the attention 
of the reader back to his first utterance in v. 4 (cf. Neyrey, 2007: 202; Coloe, 
2007: 85).!63 Sproston North (2001: 156) says that, “The phrase returns us to the 
programmatic v. 4 where Jesus had pronounced that Lazarus’ illness was rtp 
ths 86En¢ tod Ge06.”!64 While his interlocutors are in perplexity about the source 
of Jesus’ sign-performing power, his prayer in vv. 41-42 reveals the Father- 
Son relationship status, Son’s authority to perform signs, and the power that 
leads people toward faith (cf. Moloney, 2005: 232).16 The narrator actualizes 
a good climax for the episode by way of intertwining the explicit and implicit 
dialogues and dramatic aspects together (cf. Dodd, 1960: 365-7; Tan, 1993: 
50-89).166 Thus the explicit-to-implicit dialogue development in vv. 39-44 
functions as a revelatory, fulfillment-centric, faith-affirming, glory-actualizing, 
sign-performatory, and dramatic exchange (cf. Stibbe, 1993: 120-8; Nicol, 1972: 
37-9). The reader of the story travels through suspense and reaches to surprise 


161 Stibbe (1993: 126; cf. Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:338—40) says that, “The profoundest irony is 
the fact that Jesus’ act of giving life leads to his life being taken away from him.” 

162 Cf. Beasley-Murray, 1987: 194; Brodie, 1993: 396-7; Burke, 2003; Von Wahlde, 2010: 510-2; 
Conway, 1999: 149-50. 

163 Keener (2003: 2:849) states that, “the glory was the divine purpose for which Lazarus had 
died; that Jesus might be glorified (11:4), ultimately by the cross.” 

164 Sproston North (2001: 156) further comments that, “Thus, the glory to be seen by the faith- 
ful in this final sign (cf. 2:11) is now defined as Jesus’ God-given power to raise the dead and 
give life (vv. 25-26; cf. 5:21).’ 

165 Strachan (1941: 239) states that, “Verses 41, 42 seem to mean that the prayer of Jesus was 
unnecessary for Himself, and is made only for the sake of the multitude which standeth 
around.’ 

166 Moloney (1998: 322; cf. Brown, 1968: 419) states that, “In John 11:1-12:50, Jesus turns toward 
‘the hour.” 
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and comes to the understanding that Jesus is an emissary from God, performer 
of signs with his very utterances, one who has authority from above, and one 
glorifies the Father and himself through signs. 


Seventh Exchange (1:45-53) 

The central section of the episode ends with the sixth exchange and in the sev- 
enth exchange an antagonistic movement and a related dialogue are at view. 
The narrator speaks about the revelation of God’s/Jesus’ glory through the sign 
of Lazarus’ resurrection (vv. 1-44) and the resultant schism among the Jews 
(vv. 45-53). While many believed in Jesus, some others went and reported the 
events to the chief priests and the Pharisees (vv. 45—46; cf. Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 
407).!6” The dialogue begins with a question of frustration from the part of 
the chief priests and the Pharisees (v. 47a). The reason for their frustration is 
expressed at the authoritative and political levels. The main interlocutors of 
the dialogue are the chief priests and Pharisees, and especially Caiaphas the 
High Priest (vv. 49b—50; Dodd, 1968: 58—68).!°8 This dialogue develops within 
the Sanhedrin over against Jesus and his crowd-pulling sign performances.!®° 
Jesus’ performance of many signs, increasing number of people's following, 
and the consequences that may bring to the political scenario (like the coming 
of Romans, and destruction of the temple and the nation) are main reasons 
behind their dialogue (vv. 47b—48; cf. Keener, 2003: 2:856—7). Caiaphas’ pro- 
posal of Jesus’ death as a solution for the dilemma is the climax of it (vv. 4gb—50; 
cf. 2 Mac 7:37-38; see Talbert, 1992: 177; see Figure 52).!”° Thus Jesus’ life-giving 
sign performances, especially of Lazarus’ resurrection, resulted in his own life 
being at risk. 

Two themes of the utterance units, miotevoovow (v. 48) and àroðávy (v. 50), 
are very important to understand the content of the speech units (cf. Umoh, 
2000: 42-5; Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 407-9). The dialogue at vv. 47b—50 is 


167 Brant (2004: 38; cf. Bultmann, 1971: 409-10) mentions the positive and negative reactions 
to Jesus’ words and actions (4:28, 40, 45; 5:8-10; 6:14, 60; 7:43; 11:45-53). 

168 Refer to Stibbe, 1993: 130-1; Brant, 2011: 177-80; Dodd, 1960: 367-8; Salier, 2004: 120-2; 
Moloney, 1998: 343; Késtenberger, 2004: 351; Witherington, 1995: 205; Pryor, 1992: 49. 

169 See Carson, 1991: 420; Késtenberger, 2004: 348; Smith, 1999: 229. 

170 Brant (2004: 60) points out about the aspect of legal necessity in 1:47-50 and 12:19. 
Wallace (1996: 387) considers that the usage ntọ gives a substitutionary force to the sote- 
riologically significant text in v. 50. Also refer to Rom 9:3; Gal 3:13; Phile 13; Bultmann, 1971: 
409-12; Pryor, 1992: 49; Umoh, 2000: 55; Segovia, 2007: 182. 

171 Umoh (2000: 43) states that, “to believe (m1ctebcovcw) in Jesus has a negative connota- 
tion (in the present context). The Sanhedrin members evaluate it as the possible cause of 
disaster for them and the whole people that they control.” 
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Romans will come 
Destroy our holy place 
Destroy our nation 


It is better to have one man die for the people than to have the 
whole nation destroyed 


What are we to do? 
This man, 
Performs many signs 
Everyone will believe in him 


FIGURE 52 The dialogue interaction of the seventh exchange. 


framed within a narrative inclusio of cuwmyayov (47a) with cvvayeyy (v. 52b).174 
Umoh (2000: 41-2; cf. Patte, 1990: 14-5) states that, “V. 47 begins the new nar- 
rative section properly. The unit is structurally framed by the word gvváyew 
occurring in v. 47a and v. 52b respectively, thereby forming an inclusio.’ A larger 
inclusio is formed between prophesy of Jesus about God’s/his glorification in 
the first exchange (v. 4) and Caiaphas’s prophesy against the glorified Jesus in 
the last exchange (vv. 49b-50; cf. Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 407—9).!”3 The dialogue 
begins with a question and an authoritative/political speech of the chief priests 
and Pharisees (vv. 47b—48) and ends with the prophetical utterance of Caiaphas 
(vv. 49b-50; cf. Windisch, 1993: 36).!74 While the chief priests and Pharisees pres- 
ent an issue (vv. 47b—48), Caiaphas attempts to suggest a solution (vv. 4gb—50).175 


172 Stibbe (1993: 129) observes a chiastic structure in vv. 45-54 as follows: A = The reaction 
of the Jews to Jesus (vv. 45-46); B = The gathering together of the Sanhedrin (vv. 47-48); 
C = Caiaphas’ prophesy (vv. 49-50); B’ = The gathering together of the children of God 
(vv. 51-53); A’ = The reaction of Jesus to the Jews (v. 54). 

173 See Moloney, 2005: 233; Bultmann, 1971: 409-10; Pryor, 1992: 49; Pancaro, 1975: 122-5. 

174 Smith (1999: 229) says that, “the complaint about Jesus’ many signs relates not to the 
uniquely Johannine portrait of Jesus but also to the Jewish expectation to which the por- 
trait answers.” Cf. Umoh, 2000; Sproston North, 2001: 58-101; Duke, 1985: 87; Witherington, 
1995: 205; Strachan, 1941: 245; McGregor, 1928: 255-7. 

175 Duke (1985: 86-7; cf. Neyrey, 2007: 204-5; O’Day, 1986b: 3-32) notices “an unconscious 
foreshadowing of what is properly called an irony of events.” Also see Duke, 1985: 50, 87-9, 
90-1, 92, 106, 12-13, 136, 144-5; Brown, 1966: 1: cxxxvf; Brant, 2011: 179-80; Neyrey, 2007: 
204-5; Keener, 2003: 2:855; Painter, 1993: 374. 
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The official or authoritative dialogue of the seventh exchange is more deci- 
sive and severe than any other antagonistic attempts so far (cf. Smith, 1999: 
228—32).!”6 The dialogue has a frustrated question-and-reason to a solution for- 
mat (see Figure 52). The talk units play a vital role to decide the form of the 
dialogue within the larger framework of the episode. 

The seventh exchange functions as an appendix to the Lazarus episode and 
that attunes the entire narrative to the plot structure of the macro-dialogue.!”” 
Our study on the content of the dialogue leads us to think about the antitheti- 
cal function of the seventh exchange (cf. Tan, 1993: 50-89). The lead man in the 
first six exchanges, Jesus, and the lead man in the seventh exchange, Caiaphas, 
and their utterances and activities introduce a contrast. Jesus’ prophetical 
statement in v. 4, its fulfillment in v. 40, and the subsequent event of the resur- 
rection of Lazarus (vv. 41-44) prompted Caiaphas for his prophetical utterance 
in vv. 49b-50 (cf. Dodd, 1968: 48-58). In the last exchange (vv. 45-54), the nar- 
rator takes control of the discussions and tells the reader the consequences 
of the event that took place in the previous six exchanges (cf. Moore, 1989: 
71-107; Reinhartz, 2001: 17-31).!’8 As Stibbe (1993: 129; cf. Talbert, 1992: 176-8) 
states, John 11:45-54 is crucial to the plot of John’s story. The sign of Lazarus’ 
resurrection reveals the Glory of God. While John the narrator reports that 
“many of the Jews...seen what Jesus did, believed in him” (v. 45), the char- 
acters tell that “this man [Jesus] is performing many signs...everyone will 
believe in him” (vv. 47b—48; cf. Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 407-8).!”9 Thus a func- 
tional sequence of sign-glory-belief is emphasized both at the narrative and at 
the character levels. The narrator communicates the resultant consequences 
(vv. 45-474), the council decisions (vv. 51-53), and Jesus’ fleeing from the scene 
(v. 54; cf. Smith, 1999: 228-32; Von Wahlde, 1982: 51-2). The dialogue-section 
(vv. 47b-50) is placed between the resultant consequences (vv. 45-47a) and 
council decisions (vv. 51-53). The dialogue in wv. 47b—50 functions as a reac- 
tion to the sign-glory-belief language of the Lazarus story. Thus the episode 


176 It is a very decisive dialogue from the part of the Sanhedrin due to the challenges they 
were facing from Jesus. The relationship was hardening between Judean society and the 
antisociety of Jesus. Neyrey (2007: 2006) observes that, “The rising of Lazarus causes 
Jesus’ fame to skyrocket, which the council correctly interprets: ‘This man performs many 
signs ... everyone will believe in him’ (1:47-48). As Jesus increases in fame and respect, 
they proportionately decrease.’ Cf. Bultmann, 1971: 410-2. 

177 Mlakuzhyil (1987: 215) considers vv. 45-53 as the “consequence of the miraculous action.” 

178 It can be considered as an “Appendix” to the previous six exchanges. Cf. Brodie, 1993: 
398-400. 

179 Asin the case of some of the previous instances, both Jesus’ words and deeds divided the 
Jews. Cf. 6:14-15; 7:10-13, 45-52. 
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ends with ironic tones and dramatic flavours (cf. Elam, 1980: 135-91; Hitchcock, 
1923/1993: 15—24).180 


Meso-Analysis 


At the meso-level, we will explore the way the narrator interconnects different 
exchanges to form the current episode. Our attempt to foreground the dialogue 
with the help of a polyvalent analysis provides the following insights. Divergent 
dialogue forms are employed by the narrator to lead the whole discussion 
toward the central topic (cf. Denning-Bolle, 1992: 69-84; Schaeffer, 1988: 387- 
95). Exchange one (vv. 3—4) has an indirect dialogue that is propositional as it 
proposes about the forthcoming revelation of glory (v. 4; cf. McGregor, 1928: 
244-6; Talbert, 1992: 171-2). Exchange two (vv. 7-16) is antithetical and argu- 
mentative in essence as the ‘inside group’ rebels against the plan of the pro- 
tagonist (see Skinner, 2009: 42-55). But the protagonist reveals and fulfills his 
plan and purpose irrespective of his interlocutors’ misunderstanding nature. 
The narrator here uses a statement-misunderstanding-clarification formula as 
the basic literary phenomenon for the argumentation (cf. Dodd, 1960: 363; 
Neyrey, 2007: 194). Exchange three (vv. 21-27) is self-revelatory as Jesus reveals 
his personal identity as the “I am,” “ the resurrection,” and “the life” (vv. 25-26), 
and it further reveals the identity of Jesus as the Messiah, the Son of God, and 
the one coming into the world through his interlocutor’s confession (v. 27; cf. 
Painter, 1993: 273; Ball, 1996: 101-9).!*! As in the case of the second exchange, in 
the third also the narrator employs a statement-misunderstanding-clarification 
formula as the central tenet (cf. Anderson, 2007: 141-58; Ellis, 1984: 7-8). 
Subsequently, exchange four (vv. 28-29) is introduced as an implicit dialogue 
that sustains an information-action-verbal interaction pattern (cf. Neyrey, 2007: 
195-6; Talbert, 1992: 172). Exchange five (vv. 32b-37) begins in the form of an 
implicit dialogue (v. 32b), progresses through a question-and-answer dialogue 
(v. 34), and ends as a sub-dialogue within the exchange (vv. 36-37; cf. Bridges, 
1991: 146). The fifth exchange focuses more on the dramatic moments and sen- 
timents of the characters with the help of the utterance units and the narra- 
tives. All these elements facilitate tension within the episode (cf. Bultmann, 


180 See Stibbe, 1993: 130-1; Hagerland, 2003: 309-22. 

181 McGregor (1928: 248-9) says that, “Jesus replies that ‘the resurrection’ and ‘the life’ which 
it guarantees, are not future but present, not doctrines but facts, not events in time but 
states conditional upon a personal relationship.” 
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Self-revelation 


Antithetical development 


> > 
Glory Proposal Glory Fulfillment 


FIGURE 53 The plot-development of the episode. 


1971: 405-7; Keener, 2003: 2:845-8).!8? The sixth exchange (vv. 39-44) has a 
four-tier dialogue that keeps both the explicit and implicit features. It is a dia- 
logue of fulfillment (vv. 39-40) as well as a flashback exchange that sustains 
a dialoque-to-action format (cf. Bultmann, 1971: 394—412; Nicol, 1972: 37-8, 47, 
60, 75, 109-10).!83 The seventh exchange (vv. 47b-50) can be characterized by 
its antithetical features and its development ‘from a belief-centered issue to a 
death-centered solution’ (cf. Thompson, 2008: 233—44).!84 In the process of the 
exchange development, the fourth exchange functions in the form of a turn- 
taking narrative as it directs the attention of the reader from the vocal level 
interactions of the first three exchanges to the action-oriented levels in the 
fifth and sixth exchanges. The seventh exchange functions as a dialogue adden- 
dum to the Lazarus episode (cf. Strachan, 1941: 236-7). 

The first exchange proposes the forthcoming glory of God/Jesus by means 
of Lazarus’ resurrection and the sixth exchange actualizes the proposal. In the 
third exchange Jesus reveals his identity as the resurrection and life and his 
interlocutor comes to know that Jesus is the Messiah, the Son of God, and the 
one coming into the world (cf. Bultmann, 1971: 402-3; Talbert, 1992: 171-6). The 
seventh exchange is antithetical as it develops over against Jesus’ revelation 
and glorification. The overarching theme of the dialogue is Jesus’ revelation 
as the “I am” and the “resurrection and life,” and that comes at the centre of 
the episode (cf. Ihenacho, 2001: 3-19, 293-366; Ball, 1996: 101-9, 156—61). This 
development of the dialogue forms a ‘pedimental’ structure within the episode 


182 Refer to Bridges, 1991: 146. 

183 Refer to Dodd, 1960: 363. 

184 Both the second and the seventh exchanges are antithetical in nature. While the second 
exchange pictures the rebellious and misunderstanding character of the disciples, the 
seventh discusses about the antithetical movement of the Jews over against the Jesus 
movement. 
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(see Figure 53).!®5 The saying of Jesus in v. 4 functions in two ways within the 
larger story: first, the statement holds the story as a whole and finally con- 
nects well with the glory-statement of Jesus to Martha in the sixth exchange 
(v. 40); and second, the prophetic nature of the statement at the beginning of 
the episode forms an inclusio with the prophetic statement of Caiaphas in the 
seventh exchange (vv. 49b—50; cf. Windisch, 1993: 34—7).!86 Thus the narrator 
opens up the prophetic, revelatory, and glory-focused nature of the story in the 
first exchange itself and that further progresses in the succeeding exchanges.!8” 

The plot-structure of the entire episode can be understood as follows. 
While the first two exchanges (vv. 1-6, 7-16) form a beginning to the episode 
through the proposition of glory and the preliminary dialogues, the third and 
the fourth exchanges (vv. 17-27, 28-29) form a middle by way of a dialogue 
between Jesus and Martha where Jesus’ self-revelation and Martha’s identifica- 
tion of the Messiah are testified. The fifth and the sixth exchanges (vv. 30-37, 
38-44) form the ending of the episode through the glory fulfillment. Thus, the 
narrator keeps a beginning-middle-ending plot development for the episode 
(cf. Lincoln, 2008: 21; Torrance, 2008: 245-62).!88 But the short exchange at 
the centre, i.e., vv. 28-29, functions as a transitional exchange as it connects 
the dialogue-centric first half with the action-centric second half. This format 
is helpful in understanding the dialogue-to-action plot structure of the epi- 
sode (cf. Brooks, 1984: 3—61).!89 In that sense, exchange seven (vv. 45-53) can 
be better understood as an addendum to the six exchanges. This general frame 
of the episode is used to reveal Jesus’ identity progressively as the resurrec- 
tion and the life (cf. O'Day, 1986: 1-2; Coloe, 2007: 83-103). The ‘sign’ language 
of the episode is performative, glory-focused, and belief-beckoning.!9° The 
seven-exchange structure is filled with dynamic talk-and-action involvements 
(cf. Harrop, 1992: 10-6; Barry, 1970: 10-51). The first six exchanges develop as a 


185 Press (2007: 62) states that, “Plato seems to have given most of his dialogues what has 
been called a ‘pedimental’ structure; that is, like the triangular architectural structure of 
the upper part of Greek temples that rise to their high point in the middle.” 

186 Atthe beginning of the story, the narrator points out two things: first, the illness of Lazarus 
is for God’s glory; and second, God’s glory is the glory of the Son of God (v. 4). 

187 Stibbe (1993: 124; cf. Brant, 2011: 170-79) points out that, “each phase of this plot sequence 
is dynamic; it includes a sense of movement from one place to another.” 

188 Refer to Stibbe, 1993: 122; cf. Stibbe, 1994: 32-53. 

189 Dodd (1960: 363; cf. Culpepper, 1983: 141) says that, “we are to recognize in this pericope a 
special variation upon the regular Johannine pattern of sign + discourse.’ 

190 This story is considered as a ‘sign’ and the last of the seven. The story's thematic emphasis 
on “God’s glory” within an inclusion is decisive for determining its form. For more details 
about the use of ‘performative language’ in John, refer to Van der Watt, 2010: 139-67. 
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promise-to-fulfillment dialogue centering on the theme of revelation of God's 
glory (cf. Coloe, 2007: 83-103).!%! This framework is instrumental for the narra- 
tor to lead his reader from suspense to surprise. 

The gradual growth of “belief language” is one of the conspicuous features 
of the narrative (vv. 15, 25, 26, 27, 40, 42, 45, 48). Belief works in two ways in 
relation to God’s glory within the episode: first, Martha was asked to believe 
beforehand in order to see the glory (v. 40); and second, many Jews believed 
after Jesus revealed his glory (vv. 45-46).!9? The recurring mtiotedw-language 
of the narrative can be understood only in relation to the 8d€«-language. 
The motic- and 86€a-languages of the narrative coupled with the revelatory 
motif are demonstrative and performative in essence (cf. Brant, 2011: 170-9; 
Witherington, 1995: 196-205). Jesus’ revelation of God’s glory for the sake of his 
disciples’ belief is the very essence of this dramatic narrative (cf. Culpepper, 
1983: 94). A glory-focused revelatory master plan is set from the beginning and 
finally reaches into its fulfillment at the climax of the episode (cf. Schneiders, 
2002: 191-2; Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 386—407). In the overall movement and tone 
of the utterances, Jesus’ utterances almost always maintain illocutionary force. 
Jesus’ utterances are forceful, forward-looking, target-oriented, and promise- 
to-fulfillment developmental within the episode.!%3 The content, form, and 
function of the dialogue direct the reader towards a glory-focused revela- 
tory dialogue.!9* The dialogue’s dramatic climax and the ironical events lead 
the reader toward the forthcoming events with anticipation (cf. Pryor, 1992: 
47-50).!5 John’s dialogue has the effect of a face-to-face and heart-to-heart lan- 
guage (cf. Van Dijk, 1976: 23-55; O'Day, 1987: 11-3). It is ironical that: first, one’s 
glory is another’s shame; and second, one [group] attempts to cease the glory 
of ‘other’ in order to retain their glory (cf. vv. 45-53).!9° These various literary 
features of the story are rhetorical and they seize the attention of the reader 
toward the protagonist and his interlocutors (cf. Falk, 1971: 42-50; Nichols, 1971: 


191 Stibbe (1993: 123) sees a U-shaped plot for the entire episode. 

192 Neyrey (2007: 204) points out the irony of the revelation of glory as follows: “The sign that 
manifests his [i.e., Jesus’ ] glory to many excites only envy in others.’ 

193 Refer to Zimmermann, 2008: 82. 

194 Jesus’ illocutionary utterance at the beginning of the narrative directs both the interlocu- 
tors and the reader toward its fulfillment. Umoh (2000: 43; cf. Inenacho, 2001: 3-19, 293- 
366) says that, “the principal actor, Jesus, encourages people to believe in him (vv. 1-45), 
not because he wants political control over them, but because he wants them to have 
eternal life (vv. 25, 26); or to see the glory of God and to have a share in the resurrection.” 

195 See Moloney, 1998: 335; Brown, 1966: 435-7; Neyrey, 2007: 192—207; Culpepper, 1983: 94. 

196 By the end of the story, the council’s decision is to cease the glory of Jesus in order to 
retain their glory. 
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130-41). The narrator of the story is capable enough to channelize the atten- 
tiveness of the reader toward the positive power that generates faith in him 
(cf. Eco, 1979: 3-43; Vorster, 2009: 505-78).!9” Thus the narrator’s impressive 
entry into the life of the reader and the reader’s attentiveness to the narrative 
world energize a wider dialogue within and beyond the black-and-white tex- 
tual horizon (cf. Warren and Wellek, 1955: 181; Kennedy, 1984: 3—38).!98 


197 The narrator’s point of view about the episode and its characters reflects/reveals through 
the narrative-and-dialogue dynamism. Cf. Resseguie, 2005: 167-96; Tovey, 1997: 44-68; 
Culpepper, 1983: 15-49. 

198 Dodd (1960: 363; cf. Tovey, 1997: 35-6; Felton and Thatcher, 2001: 209-18) says that, “these 
dialogues could not stand by themselves. They need the situation in order to be intelli- 
gible, and they not only discuss high themes of Johannine theology, but also promote and 
explain the action of the narrative.” 


EPISODE 13 


A Conflict-centric Dialogue as a Conclusion 
(1:54-12:50) 


The dialogue of John 11:54-12:50 has a complex character. As it is the last epi- 
sode of the Book of Signs, it requires a careful analysis in order to see how the 
first part of the larger Johannine narrative concludes and to know how it opens 
way for the Book of Glory. The setting, content, form, and function of the epi- 
sode will be analyzed in the following discussion. 


Setting of the Dialogue 


The setting of 11:54-12:50 develops from one context to the other (cf. Tolmie, 
1999: 105-13; Nussbaum, 1986: 170).! In 11:54, the narrator reports that Jesus 
“no longer walked openly among the Jews” (cf. 7:4), “but went from there to a 
town called Ephraim in the region near the wilderness,” and “remained there 
with his disciples” (cf. Strachan, 1941: 246; McGregor, 1928: 257).2 In 11:55, he 
further indicates the forthcoming Passover (11:55). Mostly the narrative is set 
within the pre-Passover events and dialogues.* The overall narrative reveals 
a ceremonial- and religious-setting as the events unfold during the Passover 
season (cf. Resseguie, 2005: 87, 13-4).5 The major geographical locations 
covered here are Ephraim, Jerusalem and Bethany (see Resseguie, 2005: 87). 
The exchanges are delineated with the help of the following setting descrip- 
tions. First, the episode begins with details of dual-settings (i.e., geographical/ 


1 Chatman (1978: 138-41; cf. Powell, 1990: 69) says the demarcation between settings and char- 
acters (both of which he calls ‘existents’) is not a simple line but a continuum. 

2 Keener (2003: 2:858; contra. Brant, 2011: 178) says that, “ ‘Ephraim’ (11:54) was in Samaritan ter- 
ritory, hence that Jesus took refuge there with his friends from Samaria (4:40). This is possi- 
ble, though probably only the former Palestinian Jewish Christians in the community would 
understand the geographical allusion.” 

3 Bultmann (1971: 413; cf. Strachan, 1941: 246) says that, “V. 55 makes the chronological state- 
ment that the Passover feast is impending; the pilgrims are streaming to Jerusalem, and that 
early enough to undertake the necessary Levitical purifications.” 

4 Refer to Bruce, 1983: 252. 

5 Strachan (1941: 246) says that, “The pilgrims stood in the precincts where they came for pur- 
poses of purification.’ 
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topographical and religious/architectural; 11:54-57). While Jesus stays with his 
disciples in a town called Ephraim in the region near the wilderness, the Jews 
eagerly wait for his arrival in the temple at Jerusalem. Though the multitudes 
are not sure about the coming of Jesus to the temple, the authorities are pre- 
paring themselves for his arrest.” Stibbe (1993: 131) says, “The anabasis or ascent 
to Jerusalem by the many people in v. 55 can be interpreted at a deeper level. 
The hour of Jesus’ anabasis, his return and ascent to the Father via Calvary, has 
now arrived.’ Second, 12:1-11 identifies a homely/architectural (home of Laza- 
rus), geographical (Bethany), and ritualistic (anointing; cf. Resseguie, 2005: 
87-120; Brant, 2011: 179-80) setting. A reader can notice the way the celebrative 
mood, on the one hand, and the antagonistic mood, on the other, develop side 
by side within the plot structure of the exchange. Though the events of the sec- 
ond exchange happen away from Jerusalem (i.e., in Bethany) and it forms an 
interlude between the first and the third exchanges, its setting is integrally con- 
nected to the previous episode (i.e., 11:1-53; cf. Neyrey, 2007: 208; Dodd, 1960: 
368-70). Third, the setting of the larger but complex exchange of the narrative 
is festive/religious,!° architectural," ceremonial and processional (12:12-36a; cf. 
Smith, 1999: 235-41). Fourth, a setting is introduced in 12:36b—50 about which 
there is not much indication.! But the fourth exchange is set as the concluding 
section of the entire Book of Signs. This general understanding of the setting 
of the episode may help the reader to focus on various events and dialogues 
within the complex climax of the first half of the gospel. 


6 See Beasley-Murray, 1987: 205-6; Painter, 1993: 374-5; Neyrey, 2007: 207. 

7 Bultmann (1971: 413-14) states that, “As at the feast of Tabernacles (7:11-13), so now also 
the crowd is accupied with the question, ‘Will Jesus come?’ People incline to the opinion: 
‘Certainly not! For everybody knows—-so v. 57 in this context is to be understood—that 
the authorities have given command for his arrest.” 

8 Stibbe (1993: 131; cf. Brown, 1966: 445-6) further says that, “The double mention of the 
third and final Passover of the gospel in 11:55 prepares the reader for the sacrifice of Jesus 
at Golgotha.” 

9 Refer to Smith, 1999: 232; Brown, 1966: 452-4; Moloney, 1998: 347-50; McGregor, 1928: 
258-61. 

10 The events unfold during the pre-festival period (12:12). Cf. Carson, 1991: 424-31; Resseguie, 
2005: 87. 

11 The events of exchange three are happenings around the temple. The Jews’ “went out to 
meet Jesus” can only be understood in relation to the temple at Jerusalem. See Resseguie, 
2005: 87; Talbert, 1992: 179-87. 

12 Refer to Malina and Rohrbaugh, 1998: 204. 

13 See Malina and Rohrbaugh, 1998: 213; Beasley-Murray, 1987: 215; Neyrey, 2007: 220; 
Köstenberger, 2004: 387-8. 
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First Exchange (1:54-57) 
The first exchange (11:54—-57)"* of the episode introduces a discussion concern- 
ing the pre-Passover events and a dialogue that takes place at the Jerusalem 
temple.!> The narrator continues his discussion until the break in v. 56b. After 
introducing the conversation among the people and reporting its core content 
in v. 56b, the narrator again takes control in v. 57. In the narrative section in 
vv. 55—56a, the narrator deciphers the context of the event,!¢ the journey of the 
Jews, the purpose of their journey,” their search for Jesus, and their initiative 
for a dialogue.!® The expression éAeyov pet’ &MyAwv in v. 56a informs the reader 
concerning a dialogue that took place within the community.!9 Moloney (1998: 
348) sees the narrative mechanism of the exchange in the following way: “As 
‘the Jews’ plot to slay Jesus (cf. 11:53), the people prepare for the Passover.” As 
elsewhere, here too the Jews’ plotting against Jesus is obvious (v. 57; cf. v. 53). 
In v. 56b, the narrator broaches trends of a community dialogue concerning 
Jesus in his absence. The temple of Jerusalem is the appropriate setting for 
such a dialogue.?° The narrator’s tendency to recapitulate dialogues and to 
introduce the representative voice or the kernel points is obvious here. The 
content of the dialogue is excerpted in v. 56b. The questions like “What do you 
think? Surely he will not come to the festival, will he?” are at the centre of the 


14 Talbert (1992: 179; cf. Bultmann, 1971: 412-4) observes that, “After an introduction (1:55-57) 
that locates the events near Passover, the unit falls into two parts built around first, two 
days (12:1-11 and 12:12-36) and second, two conclusions (12:37—43 and 12:44-50).” 

15 Wallace (1996: 561; cf. Smith, 1999: 232) says that, “John uses hieron ten times, all with 
reference to the general structure (2:14, 15; 5:14; 7:14, 28; 8:20, 59; 10:23; 11:56; 18:20).” 

16 Passover is one of the three pilgrim festivals for which men were required to travel to 
Jerusalem. This is the third and final Passover mentioned by John (cf. 2:13, 23; 6:4; see 
Köstenberger, 2004: 354). 

17 Beasley-Murray (1987: 208; cf. Strachan, 1941: 246; Bruce, 1983: 253; Hoskyns, 1947: 412-3; 
Witherington, 1995: 206) says that, “ ‘Consecration’ for the festival is in harmony with the 
Israelite ceremonial system. The period of cleansing, for such as needed it, was one week. 
Num 9:9-1 ordains that one unclean must still keep the Passover, but a month later.” 

18 Brown (1966: 445-6) says that, “These verses constitute a transition to the following 
scenes. The similarity of vv. 56-57 to 7:11, 13, suggests that an editor may be reusing tradi- 
tional material from a variant account to create the transition.” 

19 Cf. Hoskyns, 1947: 412-3; Robertson, 1932: 211-2; Gaebelein, 1936: 215-8; Lindars, 1972: 
411-2; Barrett, 1978: 409-10. 

20 Wallace (1996: 561) says that, “John uses iepóv ten times, all with reference to the general 
structure (2:14, 15; 5:14; 7:14; 7:28; 8:20, 59; 10:23; 11:56; 18:20). His use of vad is restricted this 
pericope (2:19, 20, 21).” 
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conversation.! As Brant (2011: 179) rightly says, “With the use of double nega- 
tives, the crowd implicitly articulates what the political climate is.” Alongside 
of that, the narrative shows aspects of dialogue trends. In v. 54, the narrator 
mentions that Jesus went to Ephraim and remained there with the disciples 
(cf. Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:351). The implied reader of the narrative can infer 
the usual tendency of interaction between Jesus and the disciples in the wil- 
derness area.22 Moreover, in v. 57 the narrator describes the strict order of the 
chief priests and the Pharisees.” Their évtoAdc is aimed to gather information 
from the public concerning Jesus.?”* While the reader can only conjecture the 
possibility of a dialogue in v. 54, he can notice the way verbal exchanges are 
abbreviated in wv. 56b and 57. In the first exchange, the content of the dialogue 
can be determined mainly on the basis of the available speech units: first, a dia- 
logue among the people (i.e., the coming of Jesus to the festival in an unfavour- 
able political situation); and second, the commandment of the chief priests 
and the Pharisees (i.e., the whereabouts of Jesus to arrest him). The pericope 
ends with an anticipation about the arrest of Jesus (v. 57b; cf. Smith, 1999: 232). 

The form of the dialogue cannot easily be determined as the entire narra- 
tive shows complexities and implicit natures. Mlakuzhyil (1987: 216) considers 
John 11:55-57 as a transitional introduction to the succeeding section (i.e., to 
12:1-50). It is designed with three implicit dialogue layers: first, a teacher-and- 
disciples dialogue in the wilderness area; second, the Jews’ community dialogue 
in a question-and-answer format (11:56b);?° and third, the leaders’ “command- 
ment in order to receive information” (11:57).2° The question-and-answer 
dialogue reveals the anxiety of the people concerning the arrival of Jesus in 
Jerusalem during a politically unfavourable situation.?’ The dialogue among 
the people, the order of the priests and the Pharisees,?* and the mention about 


21 Bultmann (1971: 413) comments that, “The city therefore is full of pilgrims to the feast, and 
their reflections (v. 56) describe the situation from its inward aspect.” 

22 Brant (2004: 204) mentions about the “All-Too-Knowing Narrator” who explains Jesus’ 
motives for his movements or inner disposition about them. 

23 Moloney (1998: 348; cf. Kostenberger, 2004: 355) says that, “Their leaders had given orders: 
whoever knows where Jesus is should let them know so that they might arrest him (v. 57).” 

24 Refer to Brant, 2011: 179. 

25 The questions atv. 56b can be understood as part of an ongoing dialogue among the com- 
munity. Cf. Strachan, 1941: 246. 

26 Refer to Witherington, 1995: 206. 

27 Cf. Bultmann, 1971: 413-4; Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:364—5; Carson, 1991: 424; Talbert, 1992: 
179-80. 

28 Ridderbos (1987/1997: 412) considers it as an “express order.” 
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an anticipated midcwow generate a tension-building situation.?° Here, while 
Painter (1993: 375) identifies a quest for Jesus, Kanagaraj (2005: 380-1) sees an 
ironic situation. As they state, the quest for Jesus and the ironic situation con- 
tribute to the literary and theological framework of the exchange. It is more 
probable to think that the narrator of the pericope includes only the central 
question(s) of the conversation.®° The representative saying(s)*! from a prob- 
able community dialogue and the passive voice utterance unit of the priests 
and the Pharisees make the reader cautious about the abbreviating tenden- 
cies of the narrator.°? The narrative-driven exchange and its abbreviated utter- 
ance units reveal an open conflict and an antagonistic declaration on account 
of Jesus. 

At the functional level, the introduction of the Passover, the festivity of the 
people, the purification ceremony, the pilgrimage context, and the standing of 
the people in the temple together provide a religious atmosphere for the first 
exchange.?? At the same time a paradigmatic reader can notice several layers 
of conflicts at work all through the discussions (cf. Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:351- 
65). A conflicting situation is evident through the conversational threads of 
the public order and of the community discussion about the coming of Jesus.34 
The order (évtoAdc) of the chief priests/the Pharisees and the anticipated arrest 
(mikowotv) bring about a conflicting situation at the beginning of the episode. 
The Jewish religio-political establishments are in conflict with the emerging 
Jesus movement.*> The crowd’s conversation in the temple has to be looked 
at from this specific context. The religious and violent context of the exchange 
functions in a characteristic way within the overall framework of the episode. 
Mlakuzhyil (1987: 216; cf. Elam, 1980: 135-91) states that, “1:55-57 provides the 


29 Tension-building is one of the characteristic features of Johannine drama. Through 
tension-building the narrator generates suspense in the mind of the reader, and leads the 
story to another level. 

30 Itis again the usual Johannine trend to abbreviate the dialogues. 

31 The questions emerged among the community are put together and included herewith. 

32 The reader may conjecture that the dialogic threads in 1:56 and 57 are abbreviations of 
extended dialogues. 

33 Cf. Gaebelein, 1936: 217; Lindars, 1972: 411-2; Hoskyns, 1947: 412-3; Morris, 1995: 505-6. 

34 The public dialogue in 11:56b and the order of the chief priests and Pharisees decide the 
nature of the conflict here. Jesus’ coming to the temple might worsen the situation as the 
scribes and Pharisees have strictly ordered to the crowd in order to receive information. 
Cf. Painter, 1993: 375; Lindars, 1972: 411-2. 

35 See Beasley-Murray, 1987: 208; Robertson, 1932: 211-2; Bruce, 1983: 252-3; Hoskyns, 1947: 
412-3. 
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dramatic setting for the events to be described in John 12.36 The utterance 
units are anticipatory as they lead the reader toward the following sort of ques- 
tions: “Will Jesus come to the festival?” “Will the chief priests and the Pharisees 
come to know the whereabouts of Jesus?” and “Will he be arrested?”37 In this 
sense, the current exchange has proleptic functions as it prepares the reader 
toward the future events and the upcoming dialogues (cf. Dodd, 1960: 367-8; 
Strachan, 1941: 246).38 


Second Exchange (12:1-11) 

The setting of the narrative is an occasion of òeîrvov.?? The reader of the story 
can conjecture a round-table discussion of a group comprised of Jesus and his 
disciples at the family setting of Lazarus, Martha, and Mary.*° The expressions 
at vv. 2b-3a do not provide a clear picture about the exact nature of the gather- 
ing. Similarly, though a group of people are present at the home set up, there is 
no clarity of their discussion. As Moloney (1998: 349) says, the narrator intro- 
duces Mary and her anointing of Jesus, and the gap created by the prolepsis 
of 11:2 is filled (v. 3a).4! This general information of the setting is helpful to 
understand the dialogue at wv. 5-8. 

Mary’s action of anointing Jesus’ feet and wiping them with her hair pro- 
vokes Judas Iscariot to come up with his question, “Why was this perfume 
not sold for three hundred denarii and the money given to the poor?” (v. 5; cf. 
Keener, 2003: 2:8364—5; McGregor, 1928: 260).4? John’s presentation of Judas as 


36 Gaebelein (1936: 218) is of the opinion that, “the Christ was not in their hands. Before He 
laid down His life voluntarily, before His hour came, he must be presented to Jerusalem as 
King openly.” 

37 Keener (2003: 2:858-9; cf. Smith, 1999: 232; Tan, 1993: 50-89) states that, “John again 
builds suspense as his narrative begins to climax in Jesus’ final coming to, and suffering 
in, Jerusalem.” 

38 Stibbe (1993: 131) says that, “The double mention of the third and final Passover of the 
Gospel in 11:55 prepares the reader for the sacrifice of Jesus at Golgotha.” See Moloney, 
2005: 234; Talbert, 1992: 179-88; Eco, 1979: 3-43. 

39 Martha, Lazarus, Mary, Judas Iscariot, the other disciples, and most importantly Jesus 
himself, are present in this exchange. 

40 Cf. Bultmann, 1971: 414; Lindars, 1972: 415-7; Robertson, 1932: 213-6; Painter, 1993: 375; 
Strachan, 1941: 246-8. 

41 Moloney (1998: 349) further says that, “It is the love of Mary, anticipated in her response 
to the voice of Jesus in 11:28-32, that fills the house with fragrance. Contrast enters, and 
the theme of Jesus’ passion returns, as Judas Iscariot, already known to the reader as the 
betrayer (cf. 6:64, 71), is introduced (v. 4).” 

42 Pliny (Nat 12.26) describes nard, the foremost perfume in the Greco-Roman world, as 
a sweet-scented, lightweight oil, with a dark ruddy hue (cf. Brant, 201: 179). Wallace 
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a greedy and unrighteous man is brought through the narrative notes at vv. 4 
and 6 (cf. Culpepper, 1983: 124-5; Brant, 2004: 205).43 While Mary’s character 
reveals through her action (v. 3), Judas’ character reveals through his speech 
(v. 5).44 Jesus’ response to Judas at v. 7 reveals the following things: Mary’s 
good intention behind her activity, his imminent death and burial, Judas’ fake 
intention behind his utterance, and the temporality of Jesus’ being with them 
(cf. Eslinger, 2000: 45-73; Webster, 2003: g1-9).4° Jesus’ utterance remains as 
an evaluative statement between the two discipleship models, one of Mary 
and the other of Judas Iscariot (cf. Stibbe, 1993: 131-2; Coloe, 2007: 120-1). The 
exchange ends with another narrative section (vv. 9-11), describing the itiner- 
ary of the great crowd, the Jewish plan of killing both Jesus and Lazarus, Jews’ 
movement from their mother-religion, and the rapid increase of the ‘believ- 
ing’ community (cf. Strachan, 1941: 249; McGregor, 1928: 260-1). Bultmann 
(1971: 416) considers the last narrative section (vv. 9-11) as a bridge passage.*® 
Two activities are at work within the exchange, one of Jesus at Lazarus’ house 
involved in a dialogue and the other of Jews’ search for Jesus and Lazarus.*” 
The content of the dialogue can be understood as an internal conflict as Judas 
reveals his counterfeit discipleship model through his speech over against the 
genuine discipleship model of Mary’s action. 

The second exchange (12:1-11) is made up of narratives again, and can be 
considered as an event within an event.*® The exchange altogether is narrative- 
driven. While Judas raises a question in disguise, Jesus usesa defensive [enigmatic] 
revelatory speech (cf. Talbert, 1992: 184; Webster, 2003: 91-9). A challenge-and- 
riposte in a question-and-answer dialogue format is introduced here by the help 


(1996: 122) observes the use of “Genitive of Price or Value or Quantity” in v. 5 as in the 
case of 6:7. 

43 Refer to Keener, 2003: 2:864; Coloe, 2007: 120-1; Culpepper, 1983: 124-5. 

44 Lindars (1972: 412; cf. Robertson, 1932: 217-8; Bruce, 1983: 255-6; Brant, 2011: 184-5) says 
that, “A woman, here identified with Mary the sister of Martha, apparently moved by 
some spontaneous impulse, pours an expensive perfumed oil over Jesus’ feet. When Judas 
objects to her extravagance, Jesus defends her action as a symbolic anticipation of his 
burial.” 

45 See Neyrey, 2007: 208-10; Moloney, 2005: 236; Strachan, 1941: 248. 

46 Robertson (1932: 213) states that, “It was a place of danger now after that great miracle and 
the consequent rage of the Sanhedrin (12:9—-11). The crowd of eager spectators to see both 
Lazarus and Jesus would only intensify this rage.” 

47 Cf. Robertson, 1932: 213-9; Strachan, 1941: 246-9; Painter, 1993: 374-5; Lindars, 1972: 415-20. 

48 Neyrey (2007: 211) says that, “The dramatis personae in John are often representative of 
some virtue or vice or are characterized in terms of high or low status within a group.” 
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of narrative remarks at wv. 4 and 6.49 Keener (2003: 2:864—6) considers this dia- 
logue as one that develops from Judas’ protest to Jesus’ response.5° One charac- 
ter’s symbolic action (cf. Coloe, 2007: 120-2; Webster, 2003: 93—4)°! prompts two 
other characters engage in a question-and-answer dialogue. In that sense, the 
exchange has an action to dialogue pattern. The formula expressions like A¢yet 
(v. 4) and eizev (v. 7) are used to introduce the utterances of the characters.53 At 
a peripheral level Judas’ question poses a right concern; but the placement of 
his question (v. 5) between two narrative notes (vv. 4 and 6) and Jesus’ response 
(v. 7) decides its intentionality. Here Judas’ character resembles in several ways 
the character of Jesus’ opponents (cf. Neyrey, 2007: 211; Stibbe, 1993: 131-2). 
While in the previous exchange the priests and the Pharisees represent the 
opponents (11:57), in the second exchange Judas reveals his antagonistic atti- 
tude through his very utterance (12:5; cf. Brant, 2004: 222). While Schnackenburg 
(1980: 2:368) considers Judas’ statement as a “dishonest intention,” Ridderbos 
(1987/1997: 415) considers it as “regret of a thief.”54 Judas’ criticism of Mary’s 
action is objection-focused and antagonistic. Jesus’ answer at vv. 7-8 can be 
considered as a negation to the proposal of Judas.55 Moloney (1998: 349; cf. 
Eslinger, 2000: 45-73) says that, “This juxtaposition of Mary’s superabundant 
generosity, reflecting her love, and Judas’ hypocritical objection based in self- 
interest poses the question: has the woman or the disciple rightly understood 
the significance of Jesus?” While Mlakuzhyil (1987: 217-20) sees narrative par- 
allelisms between 11-54 and 11:55-12:50,°” Witherington (1995: 207) notifies 


49 Cf. Bultmann, 1971: 414-5; Painter, 1993: 375-6; Malina and Rohrbaugh, 1998: 207. 

50 Gench (2007: 95) considers it as Judas’ protest (objections, in Coloe, 2007: 120) and Jesus’ 
defense (rebuke, in Webster, 2003: 91) of Mary. 

51  Maniparampil (2004: 300; cf. Smith, 1999: 233-5) states that, “In the raising of Lazarus, 
Jesus died symbolically. Now the burial takes place symbolically.” 

52 Refer to Gench, 2007: 94; Maniparampil, 2004: 300; Carson, 1991: 425-6; Smith, 1999: 233-5. 

53 Cf. Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:367—9; Witherington, 1995: 207-8; Gench, 2007: 95. 

54 Refer to Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 416. 

55 Maniparampil (2004: 300; cf. Smith, 1999: 233-5) says that, “Jesus interprets the anointing 
of the feet of Jesus by Mary as a gesture for Jesus’ burial. It is an unconscious prophesy of 
Jesus’ death.” 

56 See Painter, 1993: 375; Bultmann, 1971: 415; Malina and Rohrbaugh, 1998: 206; Beasley- 
Murray, 1987: 208-9. 

57 Mlakuzhyil (1987: 217-20) sees narrative parallelism between 11:1-54 and 11:55-12:50 espe- 
cially in 12:3 (11:2), 12:11 (11:45), and 12:10 (11:53). Moreover, while 12:1-11 shows several ana- 
leptic tendencies with 11:1-54, Jesus’ utterance in 12:7-8 shows proleptic tendencies. 
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the presence of a typical Johannine irony within the exchange.°* The major 
feature of the dialogue is its question-and-answer/challenge-and-riposte format 
within the action-to-dialogue sequence. 

The exchange has a revelatory function that works within a conflict-oriented 
milieu.5? Judas’ villainous character or counterfeit discipleship model is in con- 
flict with Mary’s genuine discipleship model (cf. Neyrey, 2007: 211).° Stibbe 
(1993: 132) says that, “it is noticeable that the principal female character in the 
narrative [i.e., Mary] comes in for Jesus’ commendation while the principal 
male [i.e., Judas] comes in for condemnation.” By unraveling the character of 
Judas, the narrator is attempting to reveal the underlying conflict within the 
inner-circle of Jesus. This conflict-ridden situation is appropriately set within 
the narrative to understand the dynamism of Judas’ question (v. 5) and Jesus’ 
response (vv. 7-8).°? Moreover, the conflict between the Sanhedrin and the 
community of Jesus is once again conspicuous when the chief priests plan to put 
Lazarus as well to death.® The narrator’s technique of presenting the dialogue 
wrapped up in the narrative is once again brought to the notice of the reader.®* 
He interlocks the narrative and the dialogue and the reader derives sense 
out of this literary dynamism (cf. Kennedy, 1984: 3-38; Hitchcock, 1923/1993: 
15-24). The narrator’s expressions about Judas are crucial in determining the 
actual intention of his question (cf. Eslinger, 2000: 45-73).6° Schnackenburg 


58 Witherington (1995: 207) states that, “The story contains very typical Johannine irony, in 
that the place where Jesus gave life to the dead (12:1) becomes the place where ‘[s]eated 
beside Lazarus, whom he called out of the tomb (12:7), He is anointed as one would anoint 
a corpse? ” 

59 Keener (2003: 2:859; cf. Culpepper, 1983: 94; Moloney, 2005: 236-7) says, “Most of chap. 12 
is transitional, closing Jesus’ public ministry and (with 1:45-57) leading into the Passion 
Narrative.” 

60 Painter (1993: 375) states that, “The anointing at Bethany is set within the framework of 
the story of the raising up of Lazarus and the stated outcome of that event.” Cf. Blomberg, 
2001: 175-8; Carson, 1991: 425-30; Malina and Rohrbaugh, 1998: 204-8; Neyrey, 2007: 
208-11. 

61 Keener (2003: 2:859) notes that, “The smaller units (1:45-46, 54-57; 12:9—11) in this section 
underline the mixed response to Jesus; the two longest units, however, contrast the high 
priests (1:47-53) and Mary (121-8), while linking Judas with the attitude of the Judean 
elite (12:4-6).” 

62 Cf. Barrett, 1978: 413-4; Carson, 1991: 429-30; Beasley-Murray, 1987: 208-9; Strachan, 
1941: 248. 

63 Cf. Painter, 1993: 374-5; Robertson, 1932: 218-9; Kanagaraj, 2005: 392-3; Lindars, 1972: 
419-20. 

64 The narrative of ‘Anointing of Jesus’ has parallels in Mark 14:3-9 and Luke 7:36-38. 

65 Refer to Gench, 2007: 95. 
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(1980: 2:368) says, “Judas’ objection is firmly fixed in the tradition because it 
leads to Jesus’ reply and so to the point of the story.’ While light and dark- 
ness dualism is one of the characteristic elements of Johannine dialogues, the 
representative roles of Mary and Judas as followers of light and darkness fit 
well within the overall framework of the gospel. Through all these means the 
narrator leads the reader forward (cf. Coloe, 2007: 121; Brant, 2011: 180). 


Third Exchange (12:12-36a) 
The third exchange introduces a chain of dialogues within the narrative frame- 
work of vv. 12-36a. The narratives take complete monopoly in vv. 12-19 a, 
20-21a, 22, 29a, and 33. TH énavetov in v. 12 is probably Sunday of the pas- 
sion week, called ‘Palm Sunday’ in Christian tradition (cf. McGregor, 1928: 
261-2).67 The exchange has a complex sequence with at least six layers of 
interconnected dialogues. First, a processional and hymnal utterance® by the 
great crowd on the occasion of Jesus’ triumphal entry to Jerusalem (v. 13; cf. 
Bultmann, 1971: 419).°9 The hymn can be considered as a modified version of 
Psalm 118:25-26 (cf. Dodd, 1960: 370-1).”° Moreover, Jesus’ coming on a donkey 
(cf. vv. 14-15) is referred as the fulfillment of Zech 9:9 (cf. Menken, 1996: 79-97; 
Kubis, 2012: 27-114).” Second, the Pharisaic dialogue among themselves (v. 19) 
can be reckoned as an exclamation of fear due to Jesus’ performance of sign(s), 
his popularity, and the crowd’s continued witness about him (vv. 17-18).”* The 
Pharisees’ central point of discussion among themselves is recorded in v. 19b 


66 Moloney (1998: 351; cf. Késtenberger, 2004: 367) comments that, “The narrator intro- 
duces... the narrative frame around the account of Jesus’ entry into Jerusalem by recall- 
ing ‘the Jews’ who had mourned with Martha and Mary (11:19, 31), had gone to Lazarus’ 
tomb and witnessed his resurrection (11:42-44), and had come to faith in to the fact of the 
miracle.” 

67 Cf. 1 Mac 13:51; 2 Mac 10:7. See Strachan, 1941: 249; Késtenberger, 2004: 368; Gaebelein, 
1936: 223. 

68 The Greek expression éxpabyafov means “shouting” or “calling out.” See Strachan, 1941: 250. 

69 Carson (1991: 431; cf. Strachan, 1941: 250-1; Dodd, 1960: 370) says that, “this is one of rela- 
tively few incidents in the life of Jesus that is reported in all four Gospels (cf. Matthew 
211-11; Mark 1:1-1; Luke 19:29-38) 

70 Witherington (1995: 221) states that, “While the Hallel psalm Psalm u8 had originally been 
sung as a greeting to pilgrims entering the city during the feast, there is some evidence 
that it had come to be applied particularly in early Judaism to the coming of the Messiah 
to the city (cf. m. Tehillim [Midrash on Psalms] 244a).’ 

71 See Hoskyns, 1947: 420; Stibbe, 1993: 133; Witherington, 1995: 221. 

72 See Painter, 1993: 376; Dodd, 1960: 371; Resseguie, 2001: 37; Morris, 1995: 523. 
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(cf. Bultmann, 1971: 419).”3 Third, a network of dialogue happens among the 
characters, the Greeks appear and dialogue” with Philip, Philip with Andrew, 
Philip and Andrew with Jesus, and finally Jesus’ response to the Greeks 
(vv. 20b-27).”5 The circle of dialogue begins with Greeks’ request to Philip in 
v. 21b (cf. Painter, 1989: 31).’6 Carson (1991: 425) says that, “the arrival of the 
Greeks seeking Jesus serves as a signal that the ‘hour’ is at hand, and this gen- 
erates a mixture of dialogue and monologue.” Jesus’ response in vv. 23—-28a 
is dialogically sequential with both the request of the Greeks (v. 21b) and the 
heavenly voice (v. 28b; cf. McGregor, 1928: 263-7). In vv. 23—26, Jesus’ speech 
comprises of the following information: (1) his hour of glorification has come 
(v. 23);’8 (2) he states metaphorically that dying is for the sake of living and also 
for bearing fruit (vv. 24-25); and (3) his Father honors those who follow him 
(v. 26).79 In wv. 27-28a, he reveals his internal conflict in a prayer format (i.e., 
“Now my soul is troubled”).8° 

The heavenly voice in v. 28b, as the fourth layer, can be considered as a 
continuation of the conversation between Jesus and the Greeks (vv. 23—28a).®! 
Fifth, the crowd’s dialogue among themselves appears as an immediate result 
of the heavenly voice (v. 29).8? While one group says that “it was thunder” 
(v. 29a), others say that “an angel has spoken to him” (v. 29b).83 Sixth, Jesus’ 
dialogue with the crowd in vv. 30-36a appears as a response to the commu- 
nity dialogue (v. 29; cf. McGregor, 1928: 267).84 Here the dialogue (vv. 30-36a) 


73 Cf. Witherington, 1995: 222; Brant, 2004: 60, 100, 183. 

74 Kossen (1970: 97) says that, “There is no consensus of opinion on the question whether 
the Greeks referred to here were Greek-speaking Jews of the diaspora or non-Jews. Most 
writers support the second alternative. Some of them speak of ‘proselytes, others of 
‘Godfearers.’” For more details, refer to Thomaskutty, 2014: 498. 

75 Refer to Neyrey, 2007: 213. 

76 Cf. Josephus, Jw 6.427. Refer to Witherington, 1995: 223; Wallace, 1996: 147-8. 

77 Carson (1991: 437) puts it, “Up to this point, the ‘hour’ has always been future (2:4; 4:21, 23; 
7:30; 8:20), the ‘hour’ that is nothing less than the appointed time for Jesus’ death, resur- 
rection and exaltation—in short, his glorification.’ 

78 Refer to Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:383; Hoskyns, 1947: 423-4; Beasley-Murray, 1987: 211. 

79 See Barrett, 1978: 424; Hoskyns, 1947: 424; Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:385-6. 

80 See Talbert, 1992: 186; Beasley-Murray, 1987: 212. 

81 Moloney (1998: 352) sees Jesus’ discourse with the Greeks as follows: “His discourse, bro- 
ken only by words from heaven (v. 28bc) and the crowd (vv. 29, 34).” 

82 Another time a division among the crowd and diverse views are described. Cf. Morris, 
1995: 530. 

83 While the first utterance is given in “passive voice form” the latter one is given in “active 
voice form.” 

84 Jesus’ answer to the crowd is a turn taking attempt by him and then the dialogue continues. 
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develops in a tri-tier format: (1) Jesus explains the significance of the heav- 
enly voice (v. 30),85 the upcoming judgment of the world, driving out of the 
ruler of the world (cf. Brant, 2011: 197-8),®° lifting up of the Son of Man,8” and 
drawing of all people to himself (vv. 30—32);88 (2) the crowd’s misunderstand- 
ing is brought to the notice of the reader through their questions (v. 34); and 
(3) Jesus’ response brings into focus a light-darkness dualism and the neces- 
sity of believing in the light (vv. 35-36a; cf. Dodd, 1960: 378).89 There are also 
implicit dialogue inferences within the exchange, like the hearing of the crowd 
about the coming of Jesus to the festival (v. 12), their continued testimony 
about Jesus (v.17), and their hearing concerning the signs of Jesus (v. 18).9° This 
analysis proves that the exchange altogether is a recapitulation of several lay- 
ers of dialogues. The central content of the dialogue can be viewed as follows: 
(1) Jesus’ kingship is revealed over against the Jewish understanding of the 
coming Messiah (vv. 13-15); (2) Jesus’ popularity is in conflict with the expec- 
tation of the Pharisees (v. 19); (3) the other sheep [i.e., the Greeks] are added 
to the sheepfold of Jesus, and his hour has come (vv. 20-28a; cf. 10:16); (4) the 
Father has glorified the son and the crowd is in a misunderstanding position 
(vv. 28b-34); and (5) Jesus invites his interlocutors to believe in him as he is the 
light of the world. 

A reader may find difficulty in determining the overall form of the dialogue. 
The following are the utterance forms identified in the speech of Jesus: hour- 
statement (v. 23; cf. Painter, 1989: 31), veracity statement (v. 24; cf. Talbert, 1992: 
186), metaphor (v. 24; cf. Bultmann, 1971: 424; Neyrey, 2007: 214), irony/antithe- 
sis (vv. 19, 25; cf. Duke, 1985: 57, 82, 84, 86, go-1), petitional/informational prayer 


85  Hesays that the voice has come for the sake of the crowd. 

86 Kovacs (1995: 231; cf. Brant, 2011: 198) contends that the ruler of this world refers to Satan 
and that “the Fourth Evangelist sees the death, resurrection, and ascent of Jesus as the 
turning point in the conflict between God and the forces of evil.” 

87 Talbert (1992: 187; cf. Brant, 2004: 46, 107-8, 170, 183, 186, 240) says that, “Two dimensions 
of the benefits of Jesus’ glorification are given: first, the Christus Victor motif (the ruler of 
this world is cast out; cf. Col 2:15); second, the releasing of the magnetic power of divine 
love that pulls people to Jesus (‘I will draw all people unto myself’; cf. Rom 5:8).” 

88 Cf. Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:390-3; Hoskyns, 1947: 425-6; Beasley-Murray, 1987: 212-3. 

89 Cf. Hoskyns, 1947: 427; Barrett, 1978: 428-9; Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 441-2. 

go Refer to Robertson, 1932: 223. 

91 Schnackenburg (1980: 383; cf. Witherington, 1995: 223) considers it as a ‘parable’ and says, 
“In an impressive little parable Jesus illustrates the fruitfulness of his death, a fruitfulness 
which will lead to his glorification.’ 
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(v. 27; cf. Neyrey, 2007: 216), glory-statement (v. 28a),°? enigmatic utterances] 
fulfillment statements/prophetical voice (vv. 30-32; cf. Keener, 2003: 2:870),9 
double meaning (v. 32; cf. Dodd, 1960: 378; Stibbe, 1993: 137),9+ dualistic utter- 
ances (vv. 35-36a),9° and belief-statement (v. 36a). In their speech the crowd 
use makarism|messianic hymn|processional saying (v. 13b; cf. Robertson, 
1987/1997: 423), misunderstanding statements (vv. 29, 34),2° questions (v. 34b; 
cf. Hoskyns, 1947: 427), statement about tradition (v. 34a), and messianic utter- 
ances (v. 34). While the Pharisees use a statement out of fear/hyperbole/state- 
ment of frustration (v. 19),9’ the Greeks use an expression of wish or request to 
see Jesus (v. 21b). The voice from heaven can be considered as a theophony or 
glory-statement (v. 28b).98 Alongside of all, intertextual elements also play sig- 
nificant role within the exchange (vv. 13b-15; cf. Stibbe, 1993: 133; Keener, 2003: 
2:870).99 The exchange as a whole ends in v. 36a. 

In the exchange, the narrator arranges the dialogues in a chain fashion, 
interconnected to one another. It begins with a processional hymn in v. 13b 
and ends with the utterances of Jesus in vv. 35-36a.!°! Once again the reader 
can conjecture the usual narrative practice of abbreviation in v. 19b. Here the 
narrator brings into focus a hyperbolic utterance as part of the dialogue among 
the Pharisees.!©? Painter (1993: 376-7) sees two major quest stories within the 
exchange, the quest of the crowd and the quest of the Greeks. The arrival of the 
Greeks in v. 20 is the starting point of the quests. In v. 21b, the Greeks express 


92 Talbert (1992: 187) says that, “Jesus hears from God in the depths of his being and needs 
no external word.” 

93 Cf. Witherington, 1995: 224-5; Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 437-8; Mlakuzhyil, 1987: 216. 

94 Kermode (1987: 458; cf. Neyrey, 2007: 219-20) says that, “ ‘lifted up’ has a double sense; it 
can be used of the Ascension as well as of the Crucifixion, and there is a covert allusion to 
the Suffering Servant in Isa 52:13, where the Greek version uses the same verb and means 
that the Servant will be ‘lifted up and glorified exceedingly. ” 

95 Cf. Talbert, 1992: 187-8; Beasley-Murray, 1987: 215; Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:396. 

96 The dual statements of the crowd at v. 29 can be considered as surprise statements. 

97 Cf. Maniparampil, 2004: 302; Witherington, 1995: 222; Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 426. 

98 Ridderbos (1987/1997: 436-7) says that, “Scholars have occasionally connected ‘I have glo- 
rified it’ with a specific occurrence, either the heavenly voice at Jesus’ baptism or the 
Transfiguration. But John’s Gospel does not mention those events.” 

99 Refer to Witherington, 1995: 217; Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 422-4. 

100 Itis one of the major peculiarities of this exchange that the narrator arranges the material 
as a chain of dialogues. 

101 It can be called as a promise-fulfillment song, or makarism. It also has a messianic song 
format. 

102 Cf. Hoskyns, 1947: 423; Lindars, 1972: 425-6. 
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a wish/request and opens up a sequential dialogue.!° From then onward the 
entire exchange is fashioned in the form of two circular dialogues (vv. 21-28a 
and vv. 23-36a) connected to one another. In the first circle (vv. 21-28a), the 
Greeks begin the speech, and that passes through Philip, Andrew and finally 
Jesus responds to the Greeks (see Figure 54).!°* And in the second circle 
(vv. 23-36a), Jesus’ speech to the Greeks turns to be another chain of talk that 
passes through the Father, crowd, Jesus, again crowd, and finally returns to 
Jesus (cf. Talbert, 1992: 186; see Figure 55).!05 The time of Jesus’ response to 
the Greeks is the starting point of his hour (v. 23).106 The a&unv dunv A€yw úpîv 
statement of Jesus reveals the veracity nature of his utterances (v. 24a). In the 
long utterance unit of Jesus in wv. 23—28a, he uses a metaphor (v. 24),!°7 a wry 
aiwviov declaration (v. 25), an instruction about the necessity to follow him and 
concerning the aspects of servanthood (v. 26), and petitionery and informa- 
tional prayers (v. 27; cf. Neyrey, 2007: 215-18). 

The second circle forms the following sequence: Jesus’ response to the 
Greeks serves as the beginning point in wv. 23—28a, a theophony in v. 28b, the 
Jews’ misunderstood and varied reactions in v. 29, and Jesus’ statements about 
the ‘judgment of this world’ in v. 31, and ‘lifting up from the earth’ in v. 32.108 
These varied aspects of the dialogues clearly mark the existence of a statement- 
misunderstanding-clarification formula.!°° Jesus’ clarification in vv. 30-32 
further creates misunderstanding among the Jews about the identity of the 
Son of Man and his lifting up." This back and forth interaction causes into 


103 See Morris, 1995: 525; Lindars, 1972: 427; Strachan, 1941: 253; Kossen, 1970: 97-110. 

104 Neyrey (2007: 213) says that, “disciples networking to provide access to Jesus; and the say- 
ings of Jesus to those brought to him. The first scene tells of Greeks coming to Philip, who 
approaches Andrew so that both Philip and Andrew go to Jesus.” Refer to Kossen, 1970: 
97-110; Lindars, 1972: 427-9. 

105 Cf. Morris, 1995: 529-34; Painter, 1993: 376-7; Gaebelein, 1936: 227-32; Lindars, 1972: 427-9. 

106 Dodd (1960: 371) states that, “In the dramatic situation we may suppose them [i.e., Greeks] 
to be proselytes, but in the intention of the evangelist they stand for the great world at 
large; primarily the Hellenistic world which is his own mission field.” 

107 A metaphor of the grain of wheat. Cf. Strachan, 1941: 253-4; Kanagaraj, 2005: 401-2. 

108 Refer to Dodd, 1960: 378-79; Morris, 1995: 530; Gaebelein, 1936: 233; Lindars, 1972: 432; 
Carson, 1991: 441. 

109 Neyrey (2007: 218-19) observes the pattern of statement-misunderstanding-clarification 
twice at the central dialogue sections. The first one is at 12:27—32: statement (12:28); mis- 
understanding (12:29); and clarification (12:30). The second one is at 12:32-36: statement 
(12:32-33); misunderstanding (12:34); and clarification (12:35-6). 

110 Cf. Carson, 1991:443-4; Lindars, 1972: 433-34; Kossen, 1970: 97—110; Malina and Rohrbaugh, 
1998: 21-13. 
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The second dialogue circle. 


several questions among the Jews about the Son of Man (v. 34). The dualistic- 
and-metaphorical sayings of Jesus in vv. 35-36a are yet another clarification 
of Jesus to the interrogative Jews. The dialogue ultimately reveals the conflict- 
ing situation underneath the ideologies of the major interlocutors, Jesus and 
the Jews.!!2 

Functionally, the third exchange (vv. 12-36a), along with other exchanges, 
reveals several strands of conflicts. Jesus’ coming to Jerusalem creates a 
tension-building situation among the crowd (11:56)."+ While the believing 
people prepare to welcome him, the unbelieving people plot to kill him along 
with one of the notables of his community (12:9-11). The messianic song in 


111 Cf. Strachan, 1941: 259; Painter, 1993: 376-7; Carson, 1991: 445-6; Robertson, 1932: 229-30. 

112 Painter (1993: 377) argues that, “In 12:32 Jesus tells us that in this event he will draw all men 
to himself thus making possible the success of the quest of the Greeks. At this point quest 
and conflict have come together because the conflict must run its full course before the 
quest can be fulfilled.” 

113 Cf. Painter, 1993: 376-7; Lindars, 1972: 420-36; Robertson, 1932: 220-30. 

114 While the Johannine story develops the reader can see the split within the crowd, one 
group against Jesus and another in favor of him. Cf. Strachan, 1941: 246; Gaebelein, 1936: 
217-8; Morris, 1995: 505-6. 
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12:13b is instrumental in building a tension between the antagonistic Jews and 
the community of Jesus. While the Jews are not ready to accept Jesus as the 
expected Messiah, the song from their own scriptures in favor of Jesus’ mes- 
siahship creates an intolerable situation." The scripture quote in 12:15 further 
strengthens this tension. The Pharisaic act of testimony (12:19) is yet another 
conflict-ridden incident, where they express their frustration due to the popu- 
larity of Jesus. The hyperbolic statement of the Pharisees has to be looked at 
from this point of view. Jesus’ utterance about “those who love their life” and 
“those who hate their life” (12:25) helps to accelerate this tension further.!6 His 
followers as a community of “those who hate their life” are in sharp conflict 
with the unbelieving who are nicknamed as “those who love their life.” In 12:27, 
while dialoguing with the Greeks Jesus discloses his inward conflict (cf. Keener, 
2003: 2:871-82; Smith, 1999: 237-41). His petitionery prayer, “Father, save me 
from this hour,’ is in conflict with his informational prayer, “Father, glorify your 
name” (cf. 12:27-28a)."8 Jesus’ dialogue with the crowd in 12:30-32 deciphers 
the conflict of this world with his Father’s world."9 The central topic of the 
crowd's speech in 12:34 is the conflict between their own law and the ideology 
of Jesus. The ambivalence of “children of light” versus “children of darkness” 
within the society is again a conspicuous matter.!2° The exchange as a whole 
brings out the underlying tension between the Jews and the community of 
Jesus through the narratives and the dialogue layers. The narrator’s initiative of 
introducing the dramatic conflict and the resultant characterization broaches 
into sharp focus toward the end of the Book of Signs (cf. Hitchcock, 1923/1993: 
15-24). The narrator of the story embellishes the theme of glorification through 
the aspect of suffering (cf. Keener, 2003: 2:870-82).!"! This aspect is actualized 
in chaps. 13-21 through the lifting up of the Son of Man. By all these dynamisms 


115 Cf. Bruce, 1983: 258-9; Carson, 1991: 432; Strachan, 1941: 249-51; Painter, 1993: 376. 

116 Bultmann (1971: 424-25) comments that, “At this point a dominical saying, well known 
from the Synoptic tradition [cf. Matthew 10:39; Mark 8:35; Luke 17:33], but here repro- 
duced in a Johannine rendering is attached in v. 25.” 

117 Cf. Dodd, 1960: 371; Kossen, 1970: 97—110; Robertson, 1932: 224-5; Witherington, 1995: 224; 
Hoskyns, 1947: 424-5. 

118 Ridderbos (1987/1997: 434) says, “The vss. that now follow resume the thought of v. 23 and 
further explain the significance of the ‘hour’ of ‘glorification’ that was announced there.” 

119 Dodd (1960: 371) says that, “It is all spoken as if in the very presence of the approaching 
consummation of His work, which (as we shall learn) is His Passion.” 

120 See Strachan, 1941: 259-60; Painter, 1993: 377; Robertson, 1932: 230-1; Morris, 1995: 533-4- 

121 Witherington (1995: 223) says that, “Verse 23 tells us that Jesus’ hour has finally come—his 
hour to be glorified, paradoxically by means of his crucifixion.” Brant (2011: 189) sees Jesus 
as the Triumphator throughout 12:12-50. 
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the narrator made the role of the reader conspicuous, either to believe in Jesus 
and thus be part of the “children of light” or to remain unbelieving and thus 
be part of the “children of darkness” (cf. Eco, 1979: 3-40; Powell, 1990: 11-22). 


Fourth Exchange (12:36b-50) 

The last exchange (vv. 36b—50) can be considered as a concluding section to 
the episode under discussion as well as to the entire Book of Signs.!?? In the 
narrative section, the narrator discusses primarily the subject-matter of Jewish 
unbelief (vv. 36b—43). As Painter (1993: 377; cf. Strachan, 1941: 260) says, the 
narrator introduces a “hostile unbelief” here. The expression nànpwð öv elev 
shows the way the textual-dialogue is delineated as a fulfillment by the narra- 
tor (v. 38a). The narrator uses two OT quotations to decipher the way Jesus’ 
ministry becomes fulfillment of the prophesy: first, “Lord, who has believed 
our message, and to whom has the arm of the Lord been revealed?” (v. 38b; 
cf. Bultmann, 1971: 452-3); and second, “He has blinded their eyes and hard- 
ened their heart, so that they might not look with their eyes, and understand 
with their heart and turn and I would heal them” (v. 40; cf. Menken, 1996: 
99-122; Keener, 2003: 2:883—4).!24 In vv. 42-43, the narrator provides reason 
for their unbelief. Brown (1966: 487; cf. Painter, 1993: 378; Duke, 1985: 152-3) is of 
the opinion that, “The mention of the synagogue excommunication indicates 
that vv. 42—43 are directed to Jews at the end of the first century who believe 
in Jesus but are afraid to confess this faith.”!*5 The narrative note in v. 43, i.e., 
“for they loved human glory more than the glory that comes from God,” has to 
be looked at from this standpoint (v. 43; cf. Brant, 2011: 196; Smith, 1999: 243-5). 

The ëxpağev xal etmev of Jesus in vv. 44-50 is yet another speech about 
‘belief’ and ‘unbelief?!2° Jesus’ statement here is strengthened by the help of 


122 Carson (1991: 447) considers this section as a “Theology of Unbelief.” Cf. Keener, 2003: 
2:882. 

123 The promise-fulfillment formula employed here, by the narrator, points toward an oT and 
NT dialogue. 

124 Strachan (1941: 260) says that, “The early church appears to have had, for the convenience 
of preachers and teachers, collections of proof-texts from the oT (testimonia), intended 
to prove that all that happened to Jesus was foreshadowed in the oT.” 

125 Soliloquy is a dramatic speech uttered by one character speaking aloud while alone on 
the stage. The soliloquist thus reveals his or her inner thoughts and feelings to the audi- 
ence, either in supposed self-communion or in a consciously direct address. It is a form of 
monologue, but a monologue is not a soliloquy if the speaker is not alone. Cf. Baldick, 1990: 
207; Genette, 1980: 170-1; Késtenberger, 2004: 392. 

126 See Smith, 1999: 245; Talbert, 1992: 187-8; Witherington, 1995: 226-7; Robertson, 1932: 
231-4. 
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usual Johannine themes: first, his relationship with the Father who sent him 
(vv. 44-45); second, the theme of light-and-darkness conflict (v. 46); and third, 
the theme of his salvific mission in the world (v. 47). In vv. 48-50, Jesus empha- 
sizes the relevance of his word and his activity of speaking (cf. Brant, 2011:196).!27 
The reader of the gospel is brought to the viewpoint that Jesus is speaking 
about the words (tà pyuatd and ó Adyos, v. 48) that he had already exchanged 
with his interlocutors all through the Book of Signs.!?8 It indicates that in the 
Book of Signs Jesus’ exchange of words (or dialogues and monologues) with 
his interlocutors is one of the central concerns.!29 In his speech, Jesus also 
emphasizes the theme of judgment as he proclaims that “on the last day the 
word that I have spoken will serve as judge” (v. 48b).18° Moreover, his speech is 
according to the commandment of the Father, who is the provider of eternal 
life (vv. 49-50). That means, the Father-and-Son dialogue lies at the root of all 
the dialogues between Jesus and his interlocutors (vv. 49-50). Thus the content 
of the exchange is: first, the scriptural prophesy is fulfilled in the unbelief of 
the people; and second, Jesus’ words (i.e., his dialogues, monologues, and other 
speech forms) with his interlocutors are revealed according to the command- 
ment of the Father. 

The fourth exchange (vv. 36b-50) can be considered as an appropriate 
conclusion to the entire episode as well as to the Book of Signs.!?! The entire 
exchange can be broadly sub-divided on the basis of the nature of the litera- 
ture: first, a narrative section (vv. 36b—43); and second, a soliloquy (vv. 44-50; cf. 
Culpepper, 1983: 71; Chatman, 1978: 178-81).!3? The arrangement of the material 


127 There are two Greek words used here for the expression ‘word’ (tà phpatà and 6 Adyoc) 
interchangeably (v. 48). Smith (1999: 247) states about vv. 44-50 as follows: “The conclu- 
sion of Jesus’ public ministry is thus clearly marked.” 

128 Refer to Bultmann, 1971: 452. 

129 See Stibbe, 1993: 139; Dodd, 1960: 383-9; McGregor, 1928: 269-72. 

130 Neyrey (2007: 223-4; cf. Culpepper, 1983: 71) says that, “The language here appeared 


much earlier, in the discourse with Nicodemus (12:31-36; cf. 319-21 // 12:45-50; cf. 3:17-19, 
34-36). 

131 Neyrey (2007: 221; cf. Kennedy, 1984: 3-38; Blomberg, 2001: 184) says that, “Rhetoricians 
instruct on how to write a ‘conclusion (epilogue, peroration) to speeches, which is of 
value to us as we conclude the ‘Book of Signs: ” An epilogue, says Aristotle, does four 
things: first, disposes the hearers favorably to us and unfavorably to opponents; second, 
amplifies and minimizes; third, moves the hearers to an emotional reaction; and fourth, 
reminds the audience of the main points (cf. Rhet 3.19.1). See McGregor, 1928: 269-72; 
Bultmann, 1971: 452-4. 

132 Witherington (1995: 226) says, “There are two major subsections to the remaining verses 
in John 12. Verses 37-43 summarize the state of unbelief Jesus found in Judaism and offers 
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within the exchange has the following sequence: narrative (vv. 36b—38a), inter- 
textuality (v. 38b), narrative (v. 39), intertextuality (v. 40), narrative (vv. 41-43), 
and soliloquy (vv. 44-50; Stibbe, 1993: 137-41; Genette, 1980: 170-1). At the begin- 
ning of the first half (v. 36b), the narrator points out that Jesus “departed and 
hid from them’; but at the beginning of the second half (v. 44), Jesus appears 
from nowhere and speaks boldly (cf. Keener, 2003: 2:886). It introduces a from- 
disappearance-to-appearance sequence within the exchange.!34 The mention 
about the spoken words of prophet Isaiah in the first half (vv. 36b—43) and of 
Jesus in the second half (vv. 44-50) forms an unusual sequential rhythm within 
the exchange (cf. Bultmann, 1971: 452-3; see the textual units below): 


12:38a iva 6 Adyos ’Hoatov tod mpogpytov mAnpwOf Sv efrev 

12:39 dtd todtO odx HSbvavto motEvew, tt náv efrev Hoatac 

12:41 tadta crey Hoatag ... xal AdAncev rept adtod. 

12:47 xal ¿dv tig pov dxoboy TOV pyuctwr xal uh pvàděy 

12:48a ó &OeTÂV ¿uè xal yh AauBdvwv tå pyuatd Lov Exel TOV xpivovta 
qaÙTóv: 


L 


12:48b 6 Adyos öv EAdAnoa Exeivos xplvet AdTOV Ev TH ETXATY NEPA. 

12:49a  ÖTI Eyw EE Euavtod odx eAdAnoa 

12:49b AAN ó néupas pe TATE AdTOS por EVTOANV Sédwxev ti cinw xal ti 
Aadyow 

12:50b à odv yw AGAD, xabws eipyxév por ô natyp, obtws AaAd 


The speaking activities of prophet Isaiah and Jesus are highlighted through- 
out the exchange in a dynamically interconnected way. While the intertextual 
references establish the promise-and-fulfillment concerns of unbelief, the solilo- 
quy concentrates on the concerns of belief-unbelief conflict (cf. Chatman, 1978: 
178-81; Genette, 1980: 170-1; see the textual units above).!95 The involvement of 
the narrator is more obvious in the first half of the exchange (cf. vv. 36b—43). 
Stibbe (1993: 137) observes that, “in 12:37, we move from mimesis (showing) to 


an explanation, and this in turn is followed by a succinct summary of Jesus’ teaching 
given during the public ministry in wv. 44-50.” 

133 Jesus’ elusive nature (v. 36b) and the Jews’ unbelieving nature (vv. 37-41) are brought 
together here. 

134 The protagonist disappears at the beginning; but, at the end he appears and speaks 
eloquently. 

135 Painter (1993: 398) suggests that, “The quotations (12:38, 40) fall in a passage (John 12:36b— 
43) dealing with unbelief which provides a summary conclusion to the ‘public ministry’ of 
Jesus (John 1-12).” 
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diegesis (telling). In other words, the presence of the narrator becomes obvi- 
ous and indeed paramount.”!36 Though explicit dialogues are mostly absent 
within the exchange, it directs the reader to identify scriptural fulfillment in 
the mission of Jesus with dialogical effect (i.e., in the first half; vv. 36b—43) and 
the basis of Jesus’ word/speaking throughout the gospel (i.e., in the latter half; 
vv. 44-50; Dodd, 1960: 383-9). 

The section in wv. 36b-50 functions as an appropriate conclusion not only 
to the current episode but also to the Book of Signs.!8’ The fourth exchange 
primarily deals the subject matter of “belief-and-unbelief” conflict. The word/ 
speaking vocabulary range is comparatively larger in the exchange in order to 
emphasize the following points: first, Isaiah's utterances are dialogically ful- 
filled in the unbelief of the Jews (vv. 36b—43; cf. Brant, 2004: 32, 205, 207); and 
second, Jesus’ utterances/dialogues are not of himself but of the Father, and 
all his utterances/dialogues will serve as a judge on the last day (vv. 48-50; cf. 
McGregor, 1928: 269-72).!88 The existence of the “synagogue community” over 
against the “excommunicated community” forms a conflicting situation.!99 The 
episode reveals conflicts at several layers: first, within Jesus himself (vv. 27—28a); 
second, within the Jesus circle (vv. 5-8); third, within the Jewish community/ 
crowd (v. 19); and fourth, between the communities of the protagonist and 
of the antagonists (11:56; 12:9-1, 13-15, 19, 34-36a, 36b—50).!4° The exchange 
functions at large as a recapitulation that abbreviates the entire Book of Signs 
and as a transitional pericope that links between the Book of Signs and the 


136 Mimesis is the Greek word for imitation, a central term in aesthetic and literary theory 
since Aristotle. A literary work that is understood to be reproducing an external reality 
or any aspect of it is described as mimetic, while mimetic criticism is the kind of criticism 
that assumes or insists that literary works reflect reality. Diegesis is an analytic term used 
in modern narratology to designate the narrated events or story as a ‘level’ distinct from 
that of the narration. The diegetic level of a narrative is that of the main story, where as 
the ‘higher’ level at which the story is told is extradiegetic (i.e., standing outside the sphere 
of the main story). An embedded tale-within-the-tale constitutes a lower level known as 
hypodiegetic. See Baldick, 1990: 57, 137; Chatman, 1978: 32; Stibbe, 1993: 137-8. 

137 Neyrey considers John 12 as a rhetorical ‘Peroratio. 

138 While the first half serves as a text-to-text dialogue or inter-textual dialogue, the second 
half is implicitly affirming the relevance of Jesus’ utterances/dialogues, their source, and 
their future effect. 

139 The “synagogue community” also includes the so-called “crypto-Christians” (vv. 42-43). 

140 Cf. Hoskyns, 1947: 427-31; Lindars, 1972: 436-46; Beasley-Murray, 1987: 215-21; Gaebelein, 
1936: 236-43. 
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Book of Glory.!*! The speech of Jesus in the form of a soliloquy is dramatic and 
that invites the attention of the reader toward the protagonist and ultimately 
to belief in him (cf. Hitchcock, 1923/1993: 15-24; Tan, 1993: 50-89). The reader 
who travels with the interlocutors from the beginning of the story is persuaded 
to come out with his positive emotions [i.e., love] toward the protagonist and 
negative emotions [i-e., hate] toward the antagonists (cf. Neyrey, 2009: 341-55; 


Eco, 1979: 3-43). 


Meso-Analysis 


As we analyzed above, the episode in 11:54-12:50 has four exchanges and the 
central tenets can be recapitulated as follows (cf. Schaeffer, 1988: 387-95; 
Majercik, 1992: 2:185-8).142 The first exchange is made up of seams of implied 
dialogues that mainly discusses the possibility of Jesus’ coming to the festival 
and his whereabouts (11:54-57). This introductory exchange invites the atten- 
tion of the reader toward the upcoming events and dialogues (cf. McGregor, 
1928: 257; Neyrey, 2007: 207). The question-and-answer/challenge and riposte 
format of the second exchange aims at unravelling two discipleship models 
those are in conflict with one another within the inner circle of Jesus (121-1; 
cf. Bultmann, 1971: 414—-7).43 The third exchange is conflict-centered and 
that has elements of a chain-fashioned/circular|prayer-centered/statement- 
misunderstanding-clarification dialogue (12:12—36a; cf. Neyrey, 2007: 213-5). The 
exchange emphasizes Jesus’ kingship and the expansion of his mission beyond 
the Jewish boundary (especially among the Greeks; cf. Kossen, 1970: 97-110; 
Kovacs, 1995: 227-47). It also points out that the long-awaited hour of Jesus has 


141 Cicero repeats much of what was seen in the Rhetorica ad Herennium about a conclusion, 
in particular an enumeration of its three parts: “The conclusion is the end and termina- 
tion of the whole oration. It has three parts, the summing up, the indignatio or exciting 
indignation or ill-will against the opponents, and the conquestio or the arousing of pity 
and sympathy” (De Invest 1.52.98; cf. Quintilian, Inst 6.1.1; Neyrey, 2009: 335; Brant, 2011: 
195). Keener (2003: 2:887; cf. Stibbe, 1993: 140) says that, “Positioned at the end of the nar- 
ratives that precede the passion and immediately preceding the prologue to the farewell 
discourse, this unit recapitulates the themes that have preceded and prepares the reader 
for their fulfillment in the Passion Narrative which follows.” 

142 Bultmann (1971: 412; cf. Beasley-Murray, 1987: 206) is of the opinion that, “1:55-12:19 form 
a connected composition, consisting of various fragments. 11:55-57 is a neutral descrip- 
tion, creating a pause between the events.” 

143 See the comparison of the anointing passages, Mark 14:3-9 and John 121-8 (cf. Neyrey, 
2007: 209). 
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come (cf. Painter, 1993: 376-7; Késtenberger, 1999: 76). The reader of the story is 
invited to believe in Jesus who is the light of the world. In the fourth exchange, 
both the promise-to-fulfillment and the soliloquy sections demonstrate the 
belief and unbelief concerns at the extended level (12:36b—50; cf. Dodd, 1960: 
379-83; Chatman, 1978: 178-81). It states that Jesus’ verbal exchange with his 
interlocutors is according to the commandment of the Father.!*4 Through the 
exchange, the undercurrent conflicts are further strengthened and the reader 
is prepared to view the climax of the story.!45 As a transitional passage it per- 
suades the reader yet another time to remain faithful unto Jesus (cf. Thiselton, 
1992: 1-10; Van Dijk, 1976: 23—-55).!4° The plot-structure of the episode is outlined 
through several layers of conflict (agon; cf. Brant, 2004: 140-9) and that is done 
with an aim of characterization (cf. Brooks, 1984: 3—61; Stibbe, 1993: 32-53).147 
The plot-elements like reversal (peripeteia),4* recognition (anagnorisis),4° 
and suffering (pathos)©° are combined together in the following way: first, 
the belief-and-unbelief conflict comes as a turning point in the episode and 
the reader is persuaded to see the aftermath; second, the protagonist comes 
to the realization that his hour has come; and third, the aspect of glorification 
through suffering comes convincingly hereafter. 

The dialogues/narratives and the movements of the episode are contributive 
to the conflict-ridden framework. The oT quotations (12:13), 15, 38b, and 40) are 
used to establish the following intertextual gains: first, the proleptic function 
of the Jewish scriptures and their dialogical and revelatory fulfillment in the 


144 Refer to Lincoln, 2000: 105. 

145 The contest or dispute (or agon) between the protagonist and the antagonists comes to 
the zenith in the present episode. Cf. Baldick, 1990: 3; Stibbe, 1993: 64; Brant, 2004: 140; 
Lincoln, 2000: 13; Neyrey, 1996: 107-24. 

146 See Brant, 2004: 30-1; Tovey, 1997: 180. 

147 For more details about the plot and the rhetoric of the episode, refer to Brant, 2011: 196. 

148 Peripeteia or peripety is a sudden reversal of a character’s circumstances and fortunes, 
usually involving the downfall of the protagonist in a tragedy, and often coinciding with 
the ‘recognition’ or anagnorisis. In a comedy, however, the peripeteia abruptly restores 
the prosperity of the main character(s). See Baldick, 1990: 165; Brant, 2004: 43-50. 

149 Baldick (1990: 8-9; cf. Brant, 2004: 50-7) defines, “Anagnorisis (plural —ises), the Greek 
word for ‘recognition’ or ‘discovery, used by Aristotle in his Poetics to denote the turning 
point in a drama at which a character (usually the protagonist) recognizes the true state 
of affairs, having previously been in error or ignorance. . . . The anagnorisis is usually com- 
bined with the play’s peripeteia or reversal of fortunes.” 

150 Baldick (1990: 163; cf. Brant, 2004: 57-63) defines that, “Pathos, the emotionally moving 
quality or power of a literary work or of particular passages within it, appealing especially 
to our feelings of sorrow, pity, and compassionate sympathy.” 
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person and work of Jesus (1213-15); and second, the revelatory fulfillment of 
them in the unbelieving nature of Jesus’ interlocutors (12:38b—40; cf. Strachan, 
1941: 249-52; Keener, 2003: 2:882-6).!5! While the first two quotations (12:13b, 
15) are used specifically to address the messianic role of the protagonist, the 
last two address the subject matter of unbelief of the antagonists (12:38b, 40).152 
Jesus’ utterances and gestures are persuasive at the extent of involving his 
interlocutors for a wider dialogue. While the interlocutors’ utterances are 
slim, and mostly in the form of questions (11:56; 12:5, 34), hymn (12:13b), sur- 
prise (12:19b), wish (12:21b), misunderstanding statement (12:29) and sometimes 
recorded in passive voice (11:57; 12:29), Jesus’ utterances are thematically inter- 
twined, explanatory, analeptic and proleptic, illocutionary, conflict-building, and 
almost always in active voice format (12:7—-8, 23-28a, 30-32, 35-36a, 44—-50).153 
In the episode, Jesus’ “from above” ideology is constantly in conflict with the 
“from below” ideology of his interlocutors (cf. Nicholson, 1980: 21). This conflict 


(agon) is the kernel point for both the dialogues and the movements of the 
characters.'5+ The conflict-ridden nature of the episode is built in the com- 
munitarian (1:54-57), family (12:1-11), processional (12:13-15), glory-focused 
(12:23-28a), heaven-earth interactive (12:28b), and soliloquy (12:44-50) for- 
matted settings (cf. Stibbe, 1993: 131-41; Herman, 1995: 38).55 Jesus’ character 
is pictured as a glorious figure both through the sophisticated categories of 
expressions by the narrator and by his own performative utterances. 

The narrator’s rhetorical skill is further proved as he deliberates the reader 
toward the real climax of the ‘hour of Jesus’ (cf. Falk, 1971: 42-50; Nichols, 1971: 
130-41). Stibbe (1993: 131) states that, “The double mention of the third and 
final Passover of the gospel in 11:55 prepares the reader for the sacrifice of Jesus 
at Golgotha.” Moreover, the indication about the arrest in 11:57 leads the reader 


151 See McGregor, 1928: 262; Talbert, 1992: 179-88; Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 411-50; Strachan, 1941: 
246-63. 

152 Deutero-Isaiah functions as a rich resource for the author. We can see this again especially 
in the Johannine concepts of the lifting up and glorification of the Son of Man. See Stibbe, 
1993: 136-7. 

153 The crowd’s question in 12:34 is a response to Jesus’ statements, and his further response 
in 12:35-36a is again conflict-generating. This illocutionary-perlocutionary function of dia- 
logues is evident within this episode. See Painter, 1993: 377. 

154 Jesus’ utterances are the focal point of the episode and the interlocutors’ various reactions 
and feelings are introduced by means of dialogue with the protagonist. Cf. Schnackenburg, 
1980: 2:362—425; Witherington, 1995: 206-30. 

155 Cf. Stibbe, 1993: 134; Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 449. 
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forward to witness the destiny of Jesus.!5° In the second exchange, the narra- 
tor brings out the negative role of Judas Iscariot and generates anticipation 
in the mind of the reader toward the events of the Book of Glory (cf. Keener, 
2003: 2:859-65). The dialogues in the third exchange invite the attention of 
the reader toward Jesus’ inclusive mission among the Greeks (cf. Strachan, 
1941: 252-60).!5” The narrator’s ability to convince the reader about the belief- 
and-unbelief conflict throughout the narrative is performative. Carson (1991: 
447) notices a “large-scale, catastrophic unbelief” at the climax of the narra- 
tive.158 The reference to the ‘lifting up of the Son of Man’ in 12:32 and 34 are 
proleptic in function (cf. Bultmann, 1971: 431-9; cf. Painter, 1993: 376—7).159 As 
realized eschatology is one of the leading tenets of John’s thinking, the act of 
reading and decision making are crucial. The time of reading can be the time 
of either the ‘beginning of life’ or the ‘beginning of condemnation’ (cf. Tan, 
1993: 50-89 ).16° 

It is evident that the narrator attempts to teach, provoke, and influence the 
reader right from the beginning (cf. Kennedy, 1984: 3-38). Storying is the general 
pattern employed by him to influence the ever-present reader (cf. Tovey, 2007: 
12—40; Felton and Thatcher, 2001: 209—-18).!® The devices like anabasis (11:55),!6? 
analepsis (12:1, 17-18), prolepsis (1:55-57; 12:23-26, 27-28, 35-36a),!63 explana- 
tory notes /implicit commentary (12:4b, 6; a note in order to explain a symbol, 
12:33), intertextuality (12:13b, 15, 38b, 40), misunderstanding (12:16; 29), memory 


156 In the current passage, the order for arresting Jesus is more acute than ever before. The 
reader is, now, preparing her/himself to witness the climax with greater effect due to the 
narrative skills of the narrator. 

157 Cf. Strachan, 1941: 246-63; Painter, 1993: 374-8; Lindars, 1972: 410-41; Witherington, 1995: 
206-30. 

158 Carson (1991: 447) says that, “There is ample evidence that the substantial unbelief of the 
Jewish people before the resurrection was a major hindrance to the conversion of Jews 
after the resurrection.” 

159 See 7:33-36; 8:21-22. Neyrey (2007: 219) says that, “ ‘lifted up’ can mean either exalted and 
glorified (by God) or crucified. These bystanders resemble others who did not understand 
Jesus’ cryptic reference to death.” 

160 Refer to Moloney, 1998: 355; Culpepper, 1983: 94. 

161 Cf. O’Day, 1987: 1-3; Bowles, 2010: 1-30. 

162 Inthe passage the Greek expression &véBycuy is translated as “went up.” 

163 The process time shape in 12: brings the imminence of the death of Jesus closer. What 
the narrator shows the readers now is another unconscious prolepsis of the passion by a 
character within the narrative world (See Stibbe, 1993: 131). 
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(12:16b),164 aunv duyv statement (12:24; cf. Culpepper, 2001: 253-62), metaphori- 
cal saying (12:24; cf. Mooij, 1976: 1-18; Levin, 1977: 1), antithetical parallelism 
(12:25), T statement (12:32; cf. Williams, 2001: 343-52; Ball, 1996: 85),!6° reversal 
(12:34),166 light and darkness symbolism/dualism (12:35-36a), degree of com- 
parison (12:43),!®’ and rhythmical tone (12:44-50)!68 are the rhetorical tactics 
of the narrator in order to establish grips with the reader (cf. Funk, 1988: 2-58; 
Booth, 1961: 149-65). He also uses the events like arrest-order (11:57), proces- 
sion (12:13), arrival of hour (12:23; cf. Kossen, 1970: 97—110), prayers (12:27—28a; cf. 
Neyrey, 2007: 215-8), heavenly utterance (12:28b), and Jesus’ hiding (12:36b) as 
awe-inspiring and anticipatory elements within the episode. The ethos-logos- 
pathos dynamism is again complete in the narrative as in the case of the pre- 
vious episodes (cf. Kennedy, 1991: viii—ix; Garver, 1994: 10, 90-1, 248).169 Thus 
the aspect of glorification through suffering is conveyed to the reader with 
the help of all the available rhetorical means (cf. Nicol, 1972: 124-36; Keener, 
2003: 2:872-9) and he is warned to protect himself from the coming judgment 
(12:47—49).170 

The narrative develops from a glory-focused revelatory dialogue in 11-53 
to a conflict-centric dialogue and a conclusion in 11:54-12:50 (cf. McGregor, 
1928: 244-72; Bultmann, 1971: 414—7).!1 The Gentiles come to see Jesus, his 
long-awaited hour has come, driving out of the ruler of the world has been 
declared, lifting up of the Son of Man is anticipated, and the conflict-ridden 
dialogues are introduced. Jesus’ statement about the overthrowing of “the ruler 


164 This memory-statement explicitly reveals the post-resurrection composition of the 
episode. 

165 In order to know about various uses of ‘I statements, refer to Burge, 1992: 354-6. 

166 The existing view of “Messiah remains forever” is reversed by Jesus’ statement “the Son of 
Man will be lifted up.” 

167 The expression pâňov nep is used in order to say about the negative aspect of the 
authorities. 

168 The section in wv. 44-50 is arranged rhythmically as the statements of Jesus show the fol- 
lowing style: statement ‘B’ (v. 45) strengthens statement ‘A’ (v. 44b), statement ‘C’ (v. 46) 
strengthens statements ‘A’ and ‘B, statement ‘D’ (v. 47) further strengthens statements ‘A; 
‘B; and ‘C; and the like. 

169 The words and expressions picked up by the narrator, the systematic arrangement of all of 
them, and the rhetorical effect on the readers come at a stretch within the episode. Refer 
to Kennedy, 1984: 15; Stibbe, 1993: 134; Kermode, 1986: 3-16; Windisch, 1993: 25-64. 

170 See Pryor, 1992: 53; Denaux, 1992. 

171 This irony from glory-focus to conflict-centeredness is the kernel point of the dialogic 
structure of the episode. 
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of this world” is a forward looking and optimistic rhetoric (cf. Kovacs, 1995: 
227-47; Brant, 2011: 197-8).!’* The dialogues function not only as a means of 
conflict, but also as a means of glorification. In 12:44-50, Jesus recapitulates 
the entire Book of Signs and inspires both the interlocutors and the reader for 
holding firm the ‘word’ that he has already proclaimed (cf. Dodd, 1960: 383-9; 
Pryor, 1992: 54). The point of view of the narrator takes shape both through 
the medium of charactorial dialogues and through the narrative notes. Thus, 
through a polyvalent analysis, we could achieve a comprehensive understand- 
ing of dialogue at the micro- and meso-levels. In the next section, we will look 
at the topic from the larger narrative framework of the Book of Signs. 


172 See Carson, 1991: 453; Moloney, 1998: 366; Blomberg, 2001: 186. 


Macro-level Analysis 


The above analysis of the dialogue in the Book of Signs, i.e., at the micro- and 
meso-levels, enables us to make note of various findings at the macro-level.! 
The polyvalent analysis we employed as the overarching method, which into 
consideration different methods and different levels, helps us to see the follow- 
ing observations. Our analysis also enables us to observe the outcome of the 
current research. In this section, our main intention is to organize the details 
highlighted at the micro- and meso-levels of the gospel (cf. Goldhill, 2009: 1; 
Cameron, 2014).? Here we will look at the nature and function of the dialogue 
from the larger framework of the Book of Signs.? 


Exchange, Episode, and Narrative Developments 


The first and foremost attempt is to observe connections at the exchange, epi- 
sode, and narrative levels (see Anderson, 2008: 94). The extended level of the 
Book of Signs pulls together insights from the exchange and episode levels. 
The following discussion will provide us a comprehensive understanding of 
the above analysis. 


The Exchange Development—Micro-level Analysis 
The above analysis confirms us that the utterance units and the narrative com- 
ments of the Book of Signs (1:19-12:50) functionally contribute to one another 


1 According to Press (2007: 55), “Different kinds of texts require different canons of assessment 
and different strategies of interpretation.” What Press says here prompts us to explore the 
text of the Book of Signs differently. 

2 Fora broader description about dialogue, refer to Womack, 2011; Majercik, 1992: 2:185-8. 

3 While Goldhill (2009: 1) argues that “in late antiquity ‘dialogue’ declined because Christians 
‘didn’t do dialogue,” Cameron (2014) states that Christians talked, debated, and wrote dia- 
logues in late antiquity and on throughout Byzantium. John’s dialogical framework confirms 
us that Cameron’s arguments are important for us to reckon with over against Goldhill’s 
propositions. 
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(cf. Tovey, 2007: 42-8).4 Herman (1995: 13; cf. Bakhtin, 1998: 62) states that, 
“Utterances do not stand alone. They are generally issued and exchanged in spe- 
cific contexts, and form complex units, within wider units like speech events.”® 
Here Herman affirms that the Johannine utterances are attached to their con- 
texts. The interactive nature of the utterances with the pure/formula narratives 
provides for the reader important insights concerning the two major dialogue 
tenets of the Book of Signs, i.e., dialogues among the characters and between 
the narrator and the reader (cf. Tolmie, 1999: 13; Vanhoozer, 1998: 26-8).° The 
utterance units of the dialogue are rhetorical as they work efficaciously within 
the narrative framework (cf. Lausberg, 1998: 2-37; Aune, 2003: 125-7).” In the 
process of reading, a paradigmatic reader realizes the interactive nature of the 
dialogue and the narrative within the exchange structures.® This interaction of 
the utterances/dialogues and the narratives within the exchanges at the micro- 
level dynamically work towards the advancement of the episodes (cf. Brant, 
2004: 27—30).9 In majority of the cases, the narrator attempts to develop the 
episodes with the help of several exchanges (cf. episode #1, 5, 7 [five exchanges 
each], # 9, 10, 12 [seven exchanges each], # 8 [three exchanges], and # 13 [four 
exchanges]). But in a few cases the narrator develops episodes with single 
exchanges (see episode # 2, 3, 4, 6 and 11).!° This development of the exchanges, 


4 Funk (1988: 2) says that, “To isolate the narrative text in a few well-chosen phrases is not, 
however, an easy matter, nor is it a simple exercise to locate the narrative text in relation 
to other parties to, and elements of, the narrative transaction.” 

5 Refer to Herman, 1995: 27; Ensor, 2006: 14-33. 

6 The T and ‘You’ interaction is conspicuous in the dialogues of John. As Herman (1995: 
1) says, “The encounter of an T with a ‘you’ in the speech situation is itself a form of 
drama.” Martin (1976: 27; cf. Buss, 2007: 9-18; Anderson, 2008: 93-119) states that, “The 
author, after all, creates the world of the dialogue, moves the speakers and orchestrates 
their interaction, and directs the movement to its pre-appointed end. Dialogue mimesis 
is bent toward the purposes of the author.” 

7 In this sense, Johannine dialogues are mostly reported dialogues (see Lothe, 2000: 3-11; cf. 
Press, 2007: 62). Chatman (1978: 176) says that, “A crucial element in the representation of 
dialogue is the identification of the speaker.” 

8 Maranhão (1990: 14) says that, “represented dialogue is characterized by atemporality, 
by the logic of argument and counter-argument, and by the central speaker who weaves 
coherence into the text for the reader. Also mimetic, instead of describing, represented 
dialogue simulates actual events.” 

9 Herman (1995: 13) says that, “The linguistic units of analysis appropriate to dialogue as 
interactional speech are utterances.” 

10 While episode six adds a complementary exchange to the central exchange, in episode 
eleven an interludinal exchange is in view. The exchanges are arranged on the basis of 
the speech-turns of the characters. Herman (1995: 82) says that, “As far as turn order is 
concerned, the system generates different options again. Current speaker may select by 
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as part of the episodes, takes place within the narrative framework of the Book 
of Signs (cf. Funk, 1988: 2-3; Helms, 1988: 9—21)." It is one of the most signifi- 
cant narrative techniques of the narrator. In the process of the development of 
the narratives, sometimes the dialogues change to monologues (see episodes 
3, 7, 10; cf. Ellis, 1984: 7; Elam, 1980: 53, 173, 183).! 

Some of the major dialogue trends at the micro-level can be identified as 
follows (cf. Press, 2007: 57). The narrator uses question-and-answer (1:19-28; 
6:1-15; 6:22-59, 67—71; 9:1-7, 8-12, 13-17, 18—23; 10:22—39; 11:30—37, 54-57; 12:1-11; 
cf. Kennedy, 1984: 9), request-rebuke-response (2:1-11; 4:43-54),4 challenge- 
and-riposte (2:13-22; 4:16-26; 6:67-71; 7:14-36; 8:12-20; 9:1-7; 10:22-39; 12:1-11; 
cf. Neyrey, 2007: 71-2, 79, 93, 100), report-and-defense (3:22-36), and other 
forms of dialogue at the micro-level in order to present the story of Jesus 


persuasively to the reader. Other forms of dialogue such as double meaning- 
misunderstanding-clarification (3:1-10; 4:7-15; 4:31-38; 8:12-20, 21-30; 9:39-41; 
11:7-16, 17—27; 12:12—-36a; cf. Ellis, 1984: 7; Neyrey, 2007: 12-3, 78, 90-1, 195-6), 
dialogue leading to monologue (1:19-34; 3:1-21; 5:10-47; 12:36b—50),'6 dialogue 


name, gaze, by pointing, or whatever. This may well be the previous speaker, creating an 
A-B-A-B alternating pattern. On the other hand, the next speaker need not be the previ- 
ous speaker, someone else could be selected and a different order, A-B-C-B-A... could 
ensue.” 

11 Késtenberger (2009: 115) says that, “The narrative style of John’s gospel is continuous 
prose, unlike some non-canonical gospels that consist of a collection of sayings and 
discourses. John’s gospel features three main types of units: first, narratives; second, dia- 
logues; and third, speeches or discourses.” He (2009: 115) further says that, “This style, vary- 
ing continuous prose with dialogue, is common in bioi, particularly in philosophers such 
as Philostratus’ Apollonius of Tyana and Satyrus’ Euripedes.” 

12 Keener (2003: 2:53) says that, “In fact, if we omit Jesus’ discourses, John’s basic accounts 
about Jesus often resemble the traditions behind the Synoptics. It is Jesus’ ‘teaching and 
self-presentation’ which are more distinctive.” 

13 Aune (2003: 126) states that, “In revelatory literature of the Greco-Roman period, particu- 
larly in Jewish and Christian apocalypses, Gnostic dialogues, and the Hermetic literature, 
divine revelation is frequently elicited through a question-and-answer format (erota- 
pokrisis). The questions are posed by a mortal, and the revelatory answers are provided by 
a supernatural being.” 

14 Refer to Neyrey, 2007: 65; Késtenberger, 1999: 72-4. 

15 In Platonic dialogues, on several occasions the Socratic interlocutors are presented as 
unknowing and misunderstanding characters. In Euthyphro, on one occasion Euthyphro 
says to Socrates, “I do not follow what you are saying, Socrates.” Cf. Cooper, 1977: 11; 
Resseguie, 2005: 64-7; Neyrey, 2007: 159-60; Van der Watt, 2005: 463-81. 

16 Section 12:36b—50 is in the form of a soliloquy. Cf. Genette, 1980: 170-1; Culpepper, 1983: 94. 
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to action (2:1-11; 6:5-14; 91-7; 1:38-44),!” and action to dialogue (2:13-22; 
5:[9 ]10-13; 6:16-21; 121-11) also function within the exchange structures of the 
Book of Signs (cf. Ellis, 1984: 7).!8 Moreover, dialogue types such as promise-to- 
fulfillment (1:23, 45; 2:13-22; 10:40—42), implicit (1:36b, 41, 42b, 43-44; 2:5, 7-8, 
9—10; 3:25; 4:27, 28-30, 39—42; 5:14, 15, 16-18; 6:16—21; 7:10—-13; 9:13—17; 10:40—42; 
11:28-29, 30-37, 54-57), question-and-counter question (1:38; 6:60-66), com- 
munity type (7:37-44; 9:8-12 [a dialogue between a group and an individual]; 
10:19-1; 11:54-57), inter-religious (41-26, 31-38, 39—42 [in dual-stage setting]; 
7:14-36; 8:31-59 [religious-theological]), controversial (51-13; 6:22-59; 7:14 

36; 8:31-59; 9:1-41; 11:7-16, 17—27; 12:12-36a), forensic (7:45-52; 8:31-59; 9:8-12, 
13-17, 18-23, 24-34, 39—41; 10:22-39), multi-layered (1:35-42, 43-51} 2:1-11; 4:1-26; 
9:8-12, 13-17; 11:10-37, 38-44), foreground and background (4:1-26/27), front-of- 
stage and rear-of-stage (4:28—30/31-38; 7:45-52), and interludinal (4:27, 28-30; 
10:40—42) also appear at the micro-level. The dialogues at the exchange level 
are grouped together to form the dialogues at the episode level.!° In the Book 
of Signs, the thirteen episodes are organized with the help of the dialogues 
and the narratives.?° This description confirms for us that the narrator makes 


use of different categories of dialogue in the formation of the Book of Signs 
(cf. Goldhill, 2009: 1; Cameron, 2014).?! 


The Episode Development—Meso-level Analysis 
At the meso-level, the narrator places two glory-focused revelatory dialogues 
at the beginning (1:19-2:12) and towards the end (11:1-54) of the Book of Signs 
(cf. Kim, 201: 53-62).?2 If we consider John 1:1-18 as the introduction and 


17 In 23-1 and 6:5-14, the narratives develop in a dialogue-action-dialogue sequence. See 
Van Tilborg, 1993: 1-4. 

18 — In 4:43-54 and 51-9, the narrator uses the feature of ‘the time of dialogue is the time of 
sign/action. The following are some of the most important structural units that John uses: 
question and answer, discussion or conversation, reported dialogue, dialogue approxi- 
mating to monologue, and monologue or continuous exposition (cf. Press, 2007: 66; 
Howarth, 2000: 16-66). 

19 Refer to Brant, 2004: 27. 

20 Martin (1976/1998: 26) says that, “A ‘dialogue’ to be a form of discourse established with 
a reading audience through imitative textual discourse. What this definition immedi- 
ately suggests is that there are two layers of discourse at work in a dialogue: one between 
author and reader, and another between the characters within the text.” 

21 Just as Plato frames dialogues based on Socratic dialectic with his interlocutors, in John 
the narrator frames dialogues based on Jesus’ verbal exchanges with his interlocutors. 
Cf. Cooper, 1977: 1-16; Van Kooten, 2005: 149-94. 

22 Salier (2004:75) says that, “From the point of view of text to reader, the narrative has given 
the reader a clear perspective on the signs as the manifestation of the glory of the one 
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11:55-12:50 as the conclusion (cf. Dodd, 1960: 368-89; Keener, 2003: 2:858- 
89), then the glory-focused revelatory dialogues (1:19-2:12 and 11:1-54) form a 
thematic inclusio within the Book of Signs (cf. Dodd, 1963: 223-32).?3 While the 
episode in 1:19-2:12 sets a strong foundation for the gospel through the transfer 
of role from John the Witness to Jesus the Word and his ministry, the episode 
in 111-54 inaugurates the passion and leads the reader toward the end of his 
ministry (cf. Staley, 2008: 197; Umoh, 2000: 3-5).24 In both cases, dialogues are 
used as the important literary phenomenon. Also in both cases the dialogues 
are leading to/centered on signs performed by Jesus (cf. Lincoln, 2008: 211-32; 
Dodd, 1960: 363-8). While in the first case the miracle is performed in a context 
of a wedding, in the second case it is done in a context of death and bereave- 
ment. All other episodes within the Book of Signs are framed within this inclu- 
sio, except the episode in 11:55-12:50 that accelerates toward the climax and is 
structured as a conflict-centric one and a conclusion to the Book of Signs. 

The second episode (213-25) maintains a challenge-and-riposte format (cf. 
Hakola, 2005: 87-9; Dodd, 1963: 156-62). Though the challenge-and-riposte for- 
mat is a continuous trend in the Book of Signs (cf. 4:16-26; 6:67-71; 7:14-36; 


8:12—20; 9:1-7; 10:22—39; 12:1-11), it is used to develop an independent episode 
only in 2:13-22.75 In 2:13-25, through a dialogue-centric action, Jesus reveals 
his authority at the religio-political headquarters of Judaism, i.e., the temple 
at Jerusalem (cf. Sanders, 1985: 61-76). The pedagogical dialogue leading to a 
monologue at 3:1-21, as the third episode, reveals Jesus’ authority as a teacher 
from above (cf. Bailey and Vander Broek, 1992: 172-5; Lee, 1994: 36-63). While 
Jesus’ role as a teacher is explicit in other dialogues in the Book of Signs (cf. 41- 
42; 6:1-71; 7:1-8:59), 3:1-21 is significant as he was placed over against a lead- 
ing teacher of Israel called Nicodemus (cf. Brown, 1966: 1:128—49; Culpepper, 
1983: 9o).2” At the meso-level, the trend of dialogue leading to monologue 


who truly reveals God. The signs, Jesus’ powerful actions, are significant as indicators of 
his person and work.” 

23 For understanding the dialogues from a literary-theological perspective, refer to De Jonge 
and Van Duyne, 1978. 

24 See Dodd, 1960: 292-6; Keener, 2003: 2:837; Witherington, 1984: 106; Coloe, 2007: 83-103. 

25 The challenge-and-riposte format is used in several episodes in the Book of Signs as one 
among many dialogue forms. 

26 Refer to Barus, 2006: 123-40; Malina and Rohrbaugh, 1988: 16-8; Beasley-Murray, 1987: 
37-46. 

27 This trend of the dialogue is similar to Platonic pedagogical dialogues, where encounters 
take place between the philosopher, Socrates, and a non-philosopher or inadequate phi- 
losopher. Cf. Schneiders, 1999/2003: 17-25; Vellanickal, 1977: 163-213. 
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begins here (cf. Resseguie, 2005: 244—54).28 The framework of the episode as 


one beginning in the form of a dialogue (vv. 1-10) and ending in the form of 


a monologue (vv. 1-21; cf. Elam, 1980: 53, 173, 183) is one of the characteristics 


of the gospel (cf. De Jonge, 1977: 29; Sadananda, 2004: 219-21). The report-and- 


defense dialogue to a narrative commentary in 3:22-36, as the fourth, is the only 


episode in which Jesus does not have a direct involvement (cf. Késtenberger, 


2004: 134-40). But the discussion within the dialogue is close-knit to the role of 


Jesus within the narrative framework (see Figure 56).?9 


Episode # | Texts Episode Title (at the Meso-level) 

1 1:19-2:12 A Glory-focused Revelatory Dialogue 

2 2213-22 A Challenge and Riposte Dialogue 

3:1-21 A Pedagogical Dialogue Leading to a Monologue 

4 3:22-36 A Report-and-Defense Dialogue to a Narrative 
Commentary 

5 4:1-42 An Inter-Religious Dialogue in Dual-stage Setting 

6 4:43-54 A Request-Rebuke-Response Dialogue 

7 5:1-47 A Sign and a Controversy Dialogue Leading to a 
Monologue 

8 6:1-71 From Sign-centric Dialogues to Question-and- 
Answer Dialogues 

9 7:1-52; 8:12-59 | A Religious-Theological Dialogue Formed in a Series 
of Challenge and Riposte 

10 9:1—10:21 A Dramatic Dialogue Leading to a Monologue and a 
Community Dialogue 

11 10:22-42 A Forensic Dialogue Develops from-Antithetical-to- 
Synonymous Mode 

12 11:1-53 A Glory-focused Revelatory Dialogue 

13 11:54-12:50 A Conflict-centric Dialogue as a Conclusion 


FIGURE 56 Thirteen episodes of the Book of Signs (i.e., dialogues at the meso-level). 


28 The trend of dialogue leading to monologue in two consequent days is introduced in 


119-34 (and further to a dialogue; 1:35-42). But it was done at the micro-level. 


29 Dodd (1960: 384) says that, “The episodes are constructed upon a common pattern, sub- 


ject to endless variations. Each of them tends to move from narrative, through dialogue, 


to monologue, or at least to a form of dialogue in which comparatively long speeches are 
allotted to the chief Speaker.” 
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The fifth dialogue at 4:1-42 is inter-religious in a dual-stage setting (cf. Keener, 
2003: 1:584-628; Mlakuzhyil, 2013: 36—42).3° While Jesus confronts the 
Samaritan woman and directs her to an eternal life perspective, she accepts 
the new religiosity that is introduced by Jesus (cf. Bartholoma, 2010: 95-108; 
Kok, 2010: 168—93).*! This is different from the religious-theological dialogue 
formed in a series of challenge and riposte in 7:1-52/8:12—-59 (i.e., the ninth epi- 
sode), where Jesus confronts the religious leaders of Israel (cf. De Jonge and 
Van Duyne, 1978; Leidig, 1979).?? In both the cases, Jesus introduces his “from 
above” ideology over against the “from below” ideologies of his interlocutors 
(cf. Nicholson, 1980: 21; Crito [Cooper, 1977: 37-48]).33 In the case of the dia- 
logue between Jesus and the Samaritan woman a cordial relationship between 
the interlocutors is established. While Jesus reveals his identity to her progres- 
sively (4:10, 13-14, 17b-18, 21-24, 26), she advances in her understanding about 
Jesus and her faith in him (4:9, u—12, 15, 19-20, 25; cf. Irudaya, 2003: 707—-16).34 
The dialogue between Jesus and the woman results in the conversion of many 
in the city of Sychar (4:39-42; cf. Hakola, 2005: 96-7; Schnackenburg, 1980: 
1:419-77).°° But the dialogue between Jesus and the Jews in 7:1-8:59 develops 
in antagonistic terms as the brothers of Jesus did not believe in him (7:1-9) 
and the Jews attempted to arrest him (7:30, 44) and to stone him (8:59; cf. 
Dodd, 1960: 345-54; Bartholoma, 2010: 135—78).3° The request-rebuke-response 
dialogue in 4:43-54, as the sixth episode, introduces the theme that Jesus is 


30 Refer to Elam, 1980: 19, 54, 91, 135-6, 178-84; cf. Schneiders, 1999/2003: 126-48; Maccini, 
1994: 35-46. 

31 Sadananda (2004: 254; cf. Nortjé-Meyer, 2009: 123) states that, “Chapter 4 speaks of a suc- 
cessful dialogue between the Samaritan and the Johannine community that unfolds at 
different levels—consultations, community scrutiny, inner-Johannine community rip- 
ples and a fruitful ecumenism.” 

32 As religious complaints against Socrates form the substance of Platonic Euthyphro, in 
John religious complaints against Jesus form the central stuff of the dialogues. For more 
similarities between Platonic Socrates and Johannine Jesus, refer to Van Kooten, 2005: 
149-94. 

33 Just as with the Johannine dualistic and contrasting tendencies, Platonic dialogues use 
contrasts of ‘good and bad’ and ‘justice and injustice’ (see Crito; Cooper, 1977: 41-3). For 
more similarities between Platonic Socrates and Johannine Jesus, refer to Van Kooten, 
2005: 149-94. 

34  Leidig (1979) analyzes the conversation between Jesus and the Samaritan woman and 
others from a faith perspective. She structures the entire gospel as conversations of faith. 

35 Olsson (1974: 115; cf. O'Day, 1986: 130) says that, “It is [4:1-42] manifestly dramatic in char- 
acter and contains one of the longest dialogues in the gospel.” 

36 For more details about the dramatic aspects in chaps. 7-8, refer to Motyer, 1997: 122—210; 
Westermann, 1988: 59—60. 
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the giver of life (cf. Dunn, 1991: 359-63; Van Aarde, 2009: 409-15).3” While the 
first request-rebuke-response dialogue in 2:1-12 appears as the final exchange 
of the first episode (i.e., 1:19-2:12), the dialogue in 4:43-54 is introduced as an 
independent episode (cf. Dodd, 1963: 188-95; Keener, 2003: 1:628-33).38 In the 
episodic development of John, a paradigmatic reader can observe the way 
the narrator uses challenge-and-riposte and request-rebuke-response dialogue 
forms both independently and in relation to other forms (cf. Goldhill, 2009: 1; 
Cameron, 2014; see Figure 56). 

In 5:1-47, the seventh episode, the narrator presents a sign and a controversy 
dialogue leading to a monologue (cf. Dodd, 1960: 318-32; Culpepper, 1983: 91).39 
As in the case of the third episode (3:1-21), the narrator here introduces the 
pattern of a dialogue followed by a monologue. While the pattern is used in 
3:1-21 in relation to a pedagogical dialogue, in 5:1-47 the pattern is used in 
relation to a sign and a controversy dialogue (cf. Dodd, 1963: 174-80; Motyer, 
1997: 122—210).4° This pattern is used yet another time in the tenth episode 
(g:1-10:21), where a dramatic dialogue leads to a monologue and further to 
a community dialogue (cf. Wright, 2009: 196-210; Stibbe, 1993: 105-6).*! This 
trend of dialogue leading to monologue (i.e., 31-21; 5:1-47; 9:1-10:21) is one of 
the characteristic features of the Johannine narrative (cf. Ellis, 1984: 7; also see 
Crito [Cooper, 1977: 37—48]).** But John uses the trend while dealing with dif- 
ferent topics and using different patterns. As in the case of 10:19-21, commu- 
nity dialogues are used in other narrative segments such as 7:40—44; 9:8-12; 


37 For details about reading a text as discourse, refer to Louw, 1992: 17-30. 

38 Refer to Moloney, 1998: 150-63. 

39 Keener (2003: 1:65; cf. Robbins, 1988: 2-22; Hock and O’Neil, 1986: 26) says that, “Much of 
the speech material of the Fourth Gospel appears in controversy narratives. This form is 
much briefer in the Jesus tradition reported in the Synoptics, where it resembles other 
ancient controversy-chreiai—that is, short stories of conflict generally concluding with 
the protagonist’s wise quip.’ For more details about Johannine controversy dialogues, 
refer to Westermann, 1988: 59—60. Dodd (1963: 177; cf. Moloney, 1998: 164-93) says that, 
“The colloquy between Healer and patient deserves further consideration. Such brief 
dialogues are frequently introduced in healing stories of various types, in order to bring 
out certain aspects of the conditions under which, or the means by which, the healing is 
effected.” 

40 In Plato’s Euthyphro and Crito, while Socrates’ speech increases, Euthyphro’s and Crito’s 
speeches decrease. This method is also seen in John’s dialogues. Cf. Cooper, 1977: 44-8; 
Majercik, 1992: 2185-8; Asiedu-Peprah, 2001: 1-51. 

41 Cf. Schneiders, 2002: 191; Painter, 1986: 31-61; Keener, 2003: 1:194—214; Brant, 2004: 28-9; 
Hitchcock, 1923/1993: 15-24. 

42 Martyn (1968/1979: 23-36; cf. Hitchcock, 1923/1993: 15-24) calls the story of the blind man 
as a “synagogue-church drama.” 
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and 11:54-57.43 While in 7:40-44 and 9:8-12 community dialogues develop 
at the intervals of the episodes,** in 1019-21 and 1:54-57 they develop at the 
close of the episodes (see Figure 56).*° In the case of 1:54-57, the community 
dialogue is part of a narrative section that bridges the twelfth and thirteenth 
episodes. From this detail we understand that the tenth episode has two com- 
munity dialogues, one at the interval (9:8-12) and one at the climax (10:19-21; 
cf. Dodd, 1963: 181-8). 

The eighth episode in 6:1-71 has a sequence that moves from sign-centric 
dialogue(s) to question-and-answer dialogues (cf. Lindars, 1992: 18-9; Hylen, 
2005: 43-52). While in vv. 1-21 two signs of Jesus are narrated with the help of 
both explicit and implicit speech tenets, in vv. 22-71 we see an explicit dialogue 
in question-and-answer format (cf. Anderson, 1997: 1-59; Borgen, 1997: 95-114). 
In chap. 6, Jesus’ performance of feeding the five thousand (vv. 1-15) and the 
subsequent bread discourse (vv. 22-71) are presented progressively (cf. Dodd, 
1963: 196—222; Beutler, 1997: 115-27).4° Though forensic nature is part of several 
exchanges (i.e., 7:45-52; 8:31-59; 9:8-12, 13-17, 18-23, 24-34, 39—41), in 10:22—42, 
the eleventh episode, the narrator introduces an episode with forensic aspects 
as the leading trend (cf. Lincoln, 2000: 12-124; see Figure 56).*” Schnackenburg’s 
(1980: 1:114) statement is appropriate to quote here: “If we begin with the narra- 


tive matter, the structure of the gospel as a whole displays a notably dramatic 
element, which makes it different from the Synoptics in the way the action 
develops and reaches its climax.”*8 The feature of the development of action 
and dramatic climax is obvious in the first half of the Gospel of John. In the 
Book of Signs, the narrator weaves several dialogical episodes sequentially (cf. 
Brooks, 1984: 3-5; Dodd, 1963: 322—34).*9 This sequence of the Book of Signs 


43 Here it is used as a dialogue between a group and an individual. 

44 Le, episodes nine (7:1-52/8:12-59) and ten (g:1-10:21). 

45 Le, episodes ten (g:1-10:21) and twelve (11:1-54). 

46 Also refer to Dodd, 1960: 333-45; O'Day, 1997: 149-59; Kysar, 1997: 161-81; Menken, 1997: 
183-204; Schenke, 1997: 205-19; Thompson, 1997: 221-46; Culpepper, 1997: 247-57; Hays, 
1996: 140-2; Brant, 2004: 149-58; Harrill, 2008: 133-58. 

47 Dodd (1960: 354-62; cf. Bartholoma, 2010: 75-292) considers the section 10:22-39 as an 
appendix to 9:1—-10:21. 

48 Powell (1990: 40) states that, “To understand the plot of a narrative, it is also important 
to recognize elements of causality that links events to each other. Causal relationships 
between events may be subdivided into categories of possibility, probability, and contin- 
gency. Only in the latter case can one even actually be said to cause another. The first cate- 
gory refers to instances when an event simply makes possible the occurrence of another.’ 

49 In his well-known article on Johannine narrative style in the Festschrift to Gunkel, 
Hans Windisch cites John 41-42 as one of the best examples of “die breit ausgeführten, 
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persuasively informs the reader about the discourse pattern (sjuzet) of the 
story ( fabula; cf. Eco, 1979: 27; De Klerk and Schnell, 1987: 15).5° 


The Narrative Development—Macro-level Analysis 

The narrative development of the Book of Signs, with dialogue as its major 
literary element, enables the reader to understand the rhetorical thrust of the 
story (cf. Goldhill, 2009: 1, Cameron, 2014). The dynamism that is emerged 
between the narrative and the dialogue provides special force to the larger 
story. In John 1:19-12:50, dialogue establishes a comprehensive outlook through 
narrative connections. The narrator bolsters the connections with the help of 
other literary elements such as monologues, signs, “I am” sayings, metaphors, 
and dramatic movements. Also, the micro- and meso-level dialogues pull 
together the insights to the macro-level dialogue. The genre connection, with 
the help of content, form, and function interaction, works well at the story 
level. The narrative absorbs the dialogues at the micro- and meso-levels to cre- 
ate the macro-dialogue. This typical nature of the narrative advancement plots 
the micro- and meso-dialogues within the macro-dialogue. Thus, a cluster of 
genre, narrative, and rhetorical approaches, with support from other literary 
tools, helps the polyvalent analysis of the macro-dialogue (see Anderson, 2008). 

The above details of dialogue at the micro- and meso-levels inform us that 
the Johannine episodes create a world of its own in its narration of the story 
of Jesus. The narrator uses discourse pattern, using his own idiom, to make the 
events reader-friendly (cf. Eco, 1979: 27).°! The settings of John’s Gospel (such 


dramatisch ausgestalteten Erzählungen” in John and illustrates his assertion by translat- 
ing the text as “drama” in seven scenes. 

50 For details about Saussure’s structuralism and discourse analysis, refer to Howarth, 2000: 
16-66. For further reading about discourse analysis, refer to Fairclough, 1992: 3; Foucault, 
1971. Keener (2003: 1:54) says that, “Rather than implying that John used tradition or 
remembered discourses in an unusual manner, the Fourth Gospel’s discourses may 
imply that he developed his tradition or memories in a manner different from that of the 
Synoptics.’ 

51 Van der Watt (2012: 1; cf. Tovey, 2007: 67—73) says that, “As in the real world the narrative 
world consists of people (characters) that performs actions (doing things or talking) that 
leads to altered or new situations within a specific space (Jerusalem, the Sea of Galilee, 
and the like) and time (hours, night, day, and the like). This ‘created narrative world’ 
unfolds according to the plot based on the ideology of the (implied) author.” Van der Watt 
(2007: 6) further says that, “The Johannine documents are unique within New Testament 
literature. In their own way, they reflect on the life and teachings of Jesus, using typically 
Johannine concepts, expressions, vocabulary, and style. These documents were embed- 
ded into the ancient contexts within which they originated, gently touching the world 
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as wedding, pool, temple, synagogue, sea, funeral, and the like [cf. Powell, 1990: 
69; O’Connor, 1980/2008]) are described according to the demand of the utter- 
ance units and dialogues within the exchange/episode-structures.°? In the 
Book of Signs, the natural settings semantically complement the development 
of the dialogues (cf. Resseguie, 2005: 87-120; Powell, 1990: 69-84). The topo- 
graphical/geographical details of the gospel provide strength and originality 
to the dialogues.°? Tolmie (1999: 105; cf. Brant, 2004: 90—104; Chatman, 1978: 
138-45) says that, “Just as no narrative can exist without characters or events, 
no narrative can be imagined without a setting.”>+ What Tolmie says is ade- 
quately proved through the narrative development of the Book of Signs. The 
narrator of the story introduces the settings in dynamic connectivity with the 
characters, their actions and movements, and their utterances. Moreover, it is 
done through the incorporation of several narrative asides and literary devices. 
The narrator's intent to develop the dialogues in closer relationship with the 
narrative settings provides special force for the exchange/episodic develop- 
ment of the Book of Signs. 

The dialogue of the Book of Signs imitates the real situation of Jesus’ life 
and ministry.5> The style of the narrator copies the life situation of Jesus 
by means of all the necessary literary elements. The mimetic function of 
the dialogue is obvious, especially in the Book of Signs (cf. Auerbach, 2003; 
Woodruff, 1992: 73-94).°® As Van der Watt (2012: 8; cf. Genette, 1980: 162-4; 
Larsen, 2008: 31) says, “Mimesis, copying Jesus, becomes a central theme in 


that surrounded them.” Also see Stibbe, 1992: 9; Tannehill, 1984: 229; De Klerk and Schnell, 
1987: 13-5. 

52 Press (2007: 64; cf. Neyrey, 2007: 76) says that, “Plato provides indications of a recent his- 
torical event, a time of day or of the year, or connection with an external event (a festival, 
banquet, trial, execution, funeral, sophistic or military public display), and these are often 
important in understanding the dialogue as a whole.” 

53 Refer to Guthrie, 1961/1990: 262. 

54 In Plato (cf. Press, 2007: 64-5; Cooper, 1977), “The courthouse setting of the Euthyphro and 
Apology, like the prison setting of the Crito and Phaedo, heightens both dramatic intensity 
and the philosophic seriousness of the themes discussed.” 

55 For more details about John as an eyewitness, refer to Guthrie, 1961/1990: 263-4. 

56 ‘Mimesis’ is by title ‘a presentation of reality’ (cf. Auerbach, 2003; Culpepper, 1983: 80-1). 
Regarding mimesis, Quintilian (Inst 10.2.1-2; cf. Brant, 2004: 13) writes, “There can be no 
doubt that in art no small portion of our task lies in imitation, since, although invention 
came first and is all-important, it is expedient to imitate whatever has been invented with 
success. And it is universal rule of life that we should wish to copy what we approve in 
others.” 
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the Johannine literature.”5” Some narrative similarities between the Platonic 
and the Johannine dialogues are conspicuous to the reader.5® Plato’s liter- 
ary style transformed the real-life conversations of Socrates with his friends 
and students into creative ‘inventions’ which incorporated various dramatic 
elements for the purpose of progressing toward a philosophical truth (cf. 
Majercik, 1992: 2:185; Van Kooten, 2005: 168-77).59 Similarly, in John, the nar- 
rator attempts to imitate the real-life conversations of Jesus with his interlocu- 
tors and incorporates the philosophical, theological, and community aspects.®° 
Just as Socratic elenchus, in John, Jesus is continually in dialogue with his inter- 
locutors and brings them to the knowledge that they are “not in the know.”®! 
Their “not in the know” is brought in sharp contrast with Jesus’ “in the know” 
for the progression of the dialogue (cf. Neyrey, 2007: 50-4). As the Platonic 
protagonist uses the method of epagoge (induction), in the Book of Signs, Jesus 
emphasizes the ‘from above’ aspects as requirements for his interlocutors.®? 


57 See Powell, 1990: 1; Majercik, 1992: 2:185. 

58 Van Kooten (2005: 168) says that, “John’s acquaintance with Plato could be the result of 
formal, institutionalized education, but that is not necessary, as a whole range of formal 
and informal training and teaching in Greek language, culture, and philosophy was avail- 
able throughout the Mediterranean world. Jews had access to it, too. That they even had 
knowledge of Plato is clear from explicit references to him by Jews such as Aristobulus, 
Philo of Alexandria, Josephus, and Justus of Tiberias.’ 

59  Denning-Bolle (1992: 72, 76; cf. Guthrie, 1975: 65; Gundert, 1968: 16) states that, “In Plato, 
the dialogue presented the best form in which to encapsulate the lively sort of exchange 
of which Socrates was a master. The written form of the dialogue was to act simply as an 
aid to memory but was never meant to take the place of verbal debate.” 

60 John is a creative imitator. Brant (2004: 13) comments about Quintilian as follows: 
“Quintilian goes on to decry blind imitation for its failure in invention and encourages his 
student to understand what he imitates and why it is good (Inst 10.2.18). In the imitation 
of orators and poets, he encouraged the study of how circumstances and persons were 
handled, the arrangement of judgments, the manner in which they spoke, procedures, 
methods, the appeal to emotions, and the manner in which they used applause to serve 
their case (Inst 10.2.27).” 

6ı Denning-Bolle (1992: 72) defines that elenchus “consisted of the continual interrogation 
of a person in order to help him to realize that he knows nothing whereas formerly he 
had (falsely) supposed he did, indeed, know something.” Robinson (1953: 83; cf. quoted 
in Denning-Bolle, 1992: 73) says that, “Dialectic demands question-and-answer because it 
demands elenchus and elenchus demands question-and-answer.” 

62 According to Aristotle (Topics 12), epagoge is the approach to the universal from a particu- 
lar. The simplest method is that from one single case another single case may be inferred. 
From the cases one proceeds to the universals. Cf. Robinson, 1953: 33-4; Denning-Bolle, 


1992: 72. 
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From that particular point of view the issues and people are approached. As 
universalism is one of the significant tenets of Johannine theology, the particu- 
lars are viewed with an intention of universal expansion. This aspect of devel- 
opment from the particular to the universal provides an eternal effect for the 
message of John. As in the case of Socratic definition, in the Book of Signs, Jesus 
is portrayed as the authentic interpreter and the one who can define things.® 
Denning-Bolle (1992: 72-3) states that, “these three ‘elements’ [i.e., elenchus, 
epagoge, and definition] are not to be sharply differentiated from one another; 
they intertwine constantly and do not stand by themselves.’®* Though there 
are several stylistic similarities between Plato and John, one difference is com- 
pelling. While Plato attempts to describe the truth that is remote, in John the 
truth himself appears in flesh and in constant dialogue with his interlocutors 
(cf. Goldhill, 2009: 1; Cameron, 2014).® 

John uses a dialectic sort of argumentation to lead the reader toward a 
certain point (cf. Griswold, 1998: 221-53; Schaeffer, 1988: 389). In the Book 
of Signs, this characteristic tenet is developed from a dualistic point of view 
(cf. De Klerk and Schnell, 1987: 17-8).6’ Anderson (2008: 109; cf. Keener, 


63 Denning-Bolle (1992: 72) explains that, “Socrates poses a problem, usually of an ethical 
nature. He demands to know the nature of something by means of such questions as 
‘What is X? (e.g., ‘What is justice?’) and ‘Is X something we can qualify?’ (‘Is justice better 
than injustice?’). To Socrates, the question ‘What is X?’ was identical to enquiring after 
X’s being or essence.’ He (1992: 72) further states that, “It is impossible, he maintained, 
to know what sort of thing X is until you know what X is. Thus, in the Meno, the question 
arises as to whether virtue can be taught.” To see the treatment of Jesus’ questions in John, 
refer to Estes, 2013. 

64 Denning-Bolle (1992: 73) says that, “Socrates tried to arrive at a definition of something 
through the use of elenchus but also through induction (particulars to universals).” 

65 Anderson (2007b: 1) says that, “For most readers of the Bible, the Gospel of John comes 
across as a vivid and graphic narrative, drawing the reader into the story either as a friend 
or foe of ‘the truth, whatever that might entail.’ 

66 Denning-Bolle (1992: 72) states that, “It was the dialogue from which most readily drew 
another person into the question-and-answer format, the most characteristic form of 
Socratic argumentation.” Press (2007: 82; cf. Melling, 1987: u—2; Majercik, 1992: 2:185; 
Anderson, 1996) says that, “The word ‘dialectic’ transliterates the Greek dialektikos, which, 
like the word dialogos for dialogue, comes from the verb dialegesthai. This family of words 
is used quite frequently in Plato’s dialogues. The ordinary meaning of dialegesthai is ‘to 
converse, but in Plato it acquires the more specialized meaning ‘to discuss’ in the sense of 
arguments about something that go back and forth between participants, as opposed to 
the one-way argument-giving that characterizes oratory.” 

67 Griswold (1998: 254; cf. Majercik, 1992: 2185-8; Halliday, 1978: 164-82) observes that, 
“In Plato’s dialogues we always find, among many other things, lots of arguments.” 
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2003: 1:65—-6; Kennedy, 1984: 9) mentions the development of the human- 
divine dialogue in John’s Gospel through the means of dialectical thinking of 
the evangelist and of the agency schema.®® The narrative support for the dia- 
logue is continually stated all through the Book of Signs. Guthrie (1975: 1; cf. 
Keener, 2003: 1:65—6) observes that, “Since in discussions of his [i.e., Plato’s] 
work so much is made of dialectic as a technical or semi-technical term, it is 
worth noticing this general use to stand for any philosophical discussion car- 
ried out in a spirit not of competition (as by the Sophists) but of cooperation, 
not for personal prestige but solely to reach the truth.” This principle of the 
Platonic dialogues can also be noticed in the Johannine dialogues.®? In John’s 
dialogue, Jesus, the protagonist, is in constant dialogue with his interlocutors 
in order to reveal his messiahship and to lead them toward eternal life per- 
spectives. The interlocutors come up with intriguing questions and later on 
turn out to be either in the category of believing or unbelieving (cf. Baldick, 
1990: 56). On several occasions, the narrator employs the question-and-answer, 
request-rebuke-response, and challenge-and-riposte methods in order to main- 
tain the dialectical nature of the dialogues.”° The dialectical aspects of John 
develop as the thesis”! and the antithesis’ are united through a higher synthe- 
sis. The characters like Nicodemus, the Samaritan woman, the blind man, and 
others engage in a dialectical duel with Jesus and realize the truth claims of the 
protagonist (cf. Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:1).73 In this sense, Jesus’ interlocutors 
are transferred to a different (higher) level. 


Denning-Bolle (1992: 73) mentions that, “The use of the dialogue form is a literary device. 
Plato’s famous dialectical method, on the other hand, is a philosophical phenomenon. 
Dialektikée techné (S\arextixy téxvy) is the art of using dialogue; dialectic literally means 
the ‘conversational method’ (e.g., Phaedr 276e).’ 

68 Anderson (2008: 109-11) states the following three aspects: first, any adequate inter- 
pretation of a Johannine theological theme must engage the dialectical thinking of the 
Evangelist; second, the Johannine agency schema is central to understanding the Son’s rela- 
tion to the Father and mission in the world; and third, dialectical aspect of Johannine 
theology is to further the divine-human dialogue, which the Fourth Gospel bespeaks and 
conveys. Also see Anderson, 2011: 129-30. 

69 For more details about the connection between Plato and John, refer to Van Kooten, 2005: 
168-77. 

70 Refer to Baldick, 1990: 56. 

71 Le., accepting the messiahship of Jesus, believing in him, and be part of the experience of 
eternal life. 

72 Le., not knowing or rejecting the messiahship of Jesus and the experience of eternal life. 

73 Kennedy (1984: 9) says that, “a dialectical dispute is cast as a question-and-answer 
dialogue.” 
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Dialogue and Its Polyvalent Connections 


As indicated above, the dialogue of the Book of Signs functions in interaction 
with other literary elements such as monologues, signs, “I am” sayings, meta- 
phors, and dramatic movements. The narrator of the story fosters literary con- 
nections through his dynamic discourse pattern. Here below we will see how 
dialogue establishes polyvalent connections with some of the major narrative 
elements like signs and “I am” sayings. 


Signs and the Dialogue 
The signs and dialogues are integrally connected in the Book of Signs and 
together they help the protagonist to reveal himself (cf. Dodd, 1960: 297-389; 
Schnackenburg, 1980: 1:515—28).’4 While Platonic dialogues concentrate mostly 
on arguments,” John’s dialogues develop in association with actions and 
movements of the characters (cf. Cooper, 1977; Tolmie, 1999: 63—82).”° In John, 
the protagonist appears not simply as one who argues his cause but rather as 
one who proves his arguments through the means of signs (see Figure 57).”” 
Keener (2003: 1:251; Salier, 2004: 46-76; cf. Aristotle, Rhet 1.2.18, 1357b) states 
that, “A ‘sign’ (cynpetov) signified something beyond itself, and functioned as a 
proof or attestation; thus the term appears in rhetoric as well as in the context 
in which we employ it.””8 This tendency of the connection between the utter- 
ances and the actions of the protagonist dynamically works within the narra- 
tive framework (2:1-12; 4:46-54; 511-18; 61-15, 16—21; 9:1-10:21; 11:1-54; cf. Black, 


2001: 2; Hays and Holladay, 2007: 92—4).79 
Jesus’ first sign of turning water into wine appears as the last exchange of the 
first episode (1:19-2:12). Though he does not make a glory proposal anywhere 


74 Chatman (1978: 45) states that, “It has been argued, since Aristotle, that events in narra- 
tives are radically correlative, enchaining, entailing. Their sequence, runs the traditional 
argument, is not simply linear but causative. The causation may be overt, that is, explicit, 
or covert, implicit.” 

75 Press (2007: 75) states that, “Certainly one of the most striking features of Plato’s dialogues 
is that they are full of opinions being stated by interlocutors, reasons being given, and 
then opinions and reasons subjected to criticism and refutation.” 

76 Barry (1970: 51) states that, “An action is...to mean the basic unit of striving, an act or 
deed, which may be pursued with words and/or physical movements.” 

77 Kennedy (1984: 15) says, “Semeion is a term of Aristotelian rhetoric as well (1.2.1357b), but 
is used there to mean a probable or necessary cause for an inference: if a man is just, it is 
a sign that he is wise; if it is raining, it is a sign there are clouds.” 

78 Refer to Morris, 1995; Witherington, 1995: 42; Mlakuzhyil, 1987: 17-30; Helms, 1988: 83—100. 

79 See Kostenberger, 2001: 8; Bailey and Vander Broek, 1992: 129. 
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in 1:19-2:12, the revelation of his glory is presented through a sign toward the 
climax of the episode (2:1; cf. Webster, 2003; Salier, 2004: 46-76). The story 
of Jesus’ turning of water into wine proleptically works with his discourse in 
15:1-11. Jesus, the one who turns water into wine, is revealed as the ‘I AM’ and the 
‘True Vine’ (15:1-11; cf. Bailey and Vander Broek, 1992: 172-5). The entire episode 
in 1:19-2:12 maintains a typical sequence, i.e., a series of dialogue leading to a 
sign and the glorification of the protagonist (cf. Schnackenburg, 1980: 1:282— 
343). This format is different from that of the seventh sign in 111-54, where the 
protagonist proposes the glory at the beginning (11:4) and fulfills it toward the 
end (11:43-53; cf. Kim, 2011: 53-62). The common factor in both episodes is 
the use of dialogue as a rhetorical means to actualize the sign and vice versa. 
Dodd (1960: 363) says that, “Word and action form an indivisible whole, to a 
degree unique in the Book of Signs.” In both 1:19-2:12 and 11:1-54, the signs are 
performed, after a series of dialogues, as a matter of glorification. But in 11:1-54, 
an antithetical dialogue develops after the performance of the sign (vv. 47-50; 
cf. Keener, 2003: 2:835—57; Hitchcock, 1923/1993: 15—-24).®° In that sense, though 
both episodes are thematically connected, the narrator employs other literary 
features to present them distinctively to the reader (see Figure 57). 

While the first Cana incident in 2:1-12 follows a ‘dialogue-sign-dialogue’ 
pattern, the second Cana sign in 4:43-54 follows a unique pattern in which 
‘the time of dialogue is the time of healing’ (cf. Schnackenburg, 1980: 1:323—40, 
461-77).°! The third sign in 5:1-9 also has a pattern of ‘the time of dialogue is 
the time of healing’ But different from the two Cana miracles, the larger frame- 
work of chap. 5 maintains a ‘dialogue-sign-dialogue-monologue’ sequence 
(51-47). While the fourth sign story (6:1-15) has a ‘dialogue-action-dialogue’ 
format, the fifth one (6:16-21) has an ‘action-dialogue-action’ format (cf. O’Day, 
1997: 149-59; Hays, 1996: 140-3). The feeding of the five thousand (vv. 1-15) fol- 
lowed by the bread discourse, that is maintained in question and answer for- 
mat (vv. 22-71), is one of the striking features of the chapter (cf. Kysar, 1997: 
161-81; Menken, 1997: 183-204). In the episode, the action of feeding the five 
thousand is symbolically connected to the revelation of Jesus as the “bread of 
life” (cf. Coloe, 2001: 5-6; Koester, 1995: 1-31). Thus the entire chapter follows 
a symbolical action followed by a metaphorical speech (cf. Mooij, 1976: 1-18; 


80 Schnackenburg (1980: 1:12) says that, “New light is thrown on Johannine style when its 
poetic rhythms are considered. Scholars began by comparing the strophes and meters 
of the or and tried to show that the discourses in John were composed in ‘hymnic’ type 
of prose.” 

81 Refer to Beets, 1995: 102. 
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No. | Signs Connections with Johannine dialogues/discourses 
1 Turning water into wine Dialogue-sign-dialogue pattern; the sign is performed after 
(2:1-12) a series of dialogues (cf. 1:19-51) as a means of Jesus’ 


glorification; Jesus who provides the best wine is later on 
revealed, through a discourse, as the ‘I AM’ and the ‘True 
Vine’ (cf. 15:1-11) 


2 | Healing the royal man’s son 
(4:43-54) 


The time of dialogue is the time of healing; the action of 
Jesus is supported by his utterances on ‘life giving’ (i.e., 
“Go, your son will live”; vv. 50, 53a) 


3 Healing the invalid 
(5:1-18) 


Dialogue-sign-dialogue-monologue pattern; the time of 
dialogue is the time of healing; the performance of sign 
leads to a controversial dialogue followed by a monologue 
(vv. 10-47) 


4 | Feeding the five thousand 
(6:1-15) 


Dialogue-sign-dialogue pattern; the feeding of the five 
thousand with physical bread leads to the revelation that 
Jesus is the ‘I AM, the bread of life, and the bread from 
heaven in a question-and-answer dialogue format 
(6:22-71) 


5 | Walking on the water 
(6:16-21) 


Sign-dialogue-action pattern; the dialogue is mostly 
presented in implicit format; the miraculous arrival of the 
boat on the shore is considered as a ‘miracle within a 
miracle’ 


6 | Healing the blind man 
(g:1-41/10:1-21) 


Dialogue-sign-dialogue-monologue-community dialogue 
pattern; in the episode the performance of the sign causes 
a controversial dialogue leading to a monologue and a 


community dialogue 


7 Resurrection of Lazarus 
(11:1-54) 


Dialogue-sign-antithetical dialogue pattern; a series of 
dialogues results in a sign/glorification and subsequently 
in an antithetical/official dialogue 


FIGURE 57 The sign and dialogue interactions within the narrative framework of the Book of Signs. 


Levin, 1977: 1).82 The story of healing the blind man follows a ‘dialogue-sign- 


dialogue-monologue-community dialogue’ format.®? Though the format of the 


sixth sign story is similar to that of the third sign story [i.e., 51-47], there are 


82 See Witherington, 1995: 9-1; Frey, Van der Watt, and Zimmermann, 2006; Aaron, 2001: 


1-41. 
83 Cf. Maniparampil, 2004: 77. 
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noticeable differences between them. While in 5:1-47 the healed man’s role as 
a believer is not clear, in 9:1-41 the healed man’s progress in faith is recorded 
through his exchanges with his interlocutors (cf. Dodd, 1960: 354-62; Martyn, 
1968/1979: 24-151). Schnackenburg (1980: 1:115) observes that, “These complexes 
of narrative include displays of doubt and unbelief, as in chaps. 6 and 9, and 
the reaction at the end of chap. 11, where unbelief leads to the Sanhedrin’s deci- 
sion on Jesus’ death. For a receptive reader, all this is only a further stimulus 
to faith.”84 The above evidence convincingly shows how the narrator employs 
different patterns to incorporate dialogues and signs as interactive elements 
within the narrative framework (cf. Kennedy, 1984: 14-5; see Figure 57).8° 


TAM Sayings and the Dialogue 
Jesus’ self revelatory aspects are potentially reflected through his “I AM” say- 
ings (see 6:35, 48; 8:12; 9:5; 10:7, 9, 11; 11:25; cf. 14:6; 15:1, 5; cf. Aune, 2003: 126-7; 
Carter, 2008: 123—9).8° His saying, “I am the bread of life” (6:35, 48), is stated 
after giving thanks and distributing the bread, and feeding the five thousand 
(61-15; cf. Anderson, 1997: 1-59; Painter, 1997: 61-94).8” While he utters that 
he is the “light of the world” in 8:12, he appears as the fulfiller of the festival of 
lights (or the festival of Tabernacles) described in chapters seven and eight (cf. 
Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:189—92, 242; Koester, 1995: 5).88 His second usage of the 
expression in 9:5 is described in the context of giving sight to a blind person 
(91-41; cf. Martyn, 1968/1979: 24-151; Lyall, 1996: 49-66). The utterances “I AM 
the gate for the sheep” (10:7, 9) and “I AM the good shepherd” (10:11, 14) are 
expressed immediately after the expulsion of the healed man from the syna- 
gogue (9:34; cf. Dodd, 1960: 354-68; Van der Watt, 2000: 54-91). In his response, 
Jesus implies that while the Jews expel people from their assemblies on 
account of him, he is right there to accept them as a “gate for the sheep.’ While 
the Jews are unable to solve the lifelong problems of the man who was closely 
associated with them in their assemblies, they are reduced to “hired hands.” 


84 See Schnackenburg, 1980: 1:15; O’Brien, 2005: 284-302. 

85 De Klerk and Schnell (1987: 15) say that, “In most stories the sequence and coherence of 
the action is important, because the reader unconsciously looks for relations between 
events and tries to place them in a logical structure. A significant factor here is the rela- 
tion between cause and effect as a means of making the story progress, digress and then 
progress afresh and of carrying the reader along in this rhythmic pattern.’ 

86 Here we deal only the ‘explicit predicate I AM Sayings’ of Jesus (cf. Burge, 1992: 354-6). See 
Késtenberger, 2001: 8; Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 12-4; Lindars, 2000: 94—6; Lyall, 1996. 

87 See Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:10; Van der Watt, 2007: 186-200. 

88 For more details about the literary-critical analysis of John 9, refer to Resseguie, 1993: 
115-22. 
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Jesus’ significance as the “good shepherd” through his involvement in the life 
of the person (10:1-18; cf. Koester, 1995: 17; Lyall, 1996: 67—90) is brought to 
the notice of the reader (see Figure 58).89 While the dialogues/discourses are 
presented in relation to some significant events, Jesus’ self-revelatory aspect 
is the highlight through these “I AM” sayings (cf. Crito [Cooper, 1977: 37-48]; 
Kysar, 1975: 119-21).9° 


No. | ‘TAM’ Sayings Connections with Johannine dialogues/discourses 
1 | ‘1AM’ the bread of life Jesus’ breaking of the bread, feeding the five thousand, and 
(6:35, 48) the bread discourse are intended to reveal his identity as 
the ‘I AM; the bread of life, and the bread from heaven 
2 | TAM the light of the world | In 8:12, the presence of Jesus in the Feast of Tabernacles is 
(8:12; 9:5) significant as he fulfills the meaning of the festival of 
lights; In 9:5, Jesus reveals that he is the light of the world 
through the activity of giving sight to a blind person 
3 | TAM the gate for the While the Jews send the blind-turned-healed man ‘out of 
sheep (10:7, 9) the synagogue, Jesus reveals that he is the gate for the 
sheep 
4 | TAM the good shepherd | While the Jews did not recognize the issues of a man who 
(10:11) was part of their own synagogue and thus remain bandits, 
strangers, hired hands, and thieves, Jesus recognizes the 
issues of the man and becomes a good shepherd 
5 ‘TAM’ the resurrection and | With the resurrection of Lazarus from the dead, Jesus 


the life (11:25) 


symbolically reveals that he is the resurrection and the life; 
the utterance of Jesus is proleptic and rhetorical as it 
directs reader's attention toward his own resurrection in 
chapter 20 


FIGURE 58 The TAM’ sayings of Jesus in the Book of Signs. 


89 
90 


For details about the discourses of John, refer to Maniparampil, 2004: 77-8. 


The ‘I AM Sayings’ in the gospel are presented as established sayings of Jesus (cf. 


Witherington, 1995: 20-3; Burge, 1992: 354-6). Earlier, Aristotle in his Poetics referred to 


the Sokratikoi logoi (“Socratic discourses,” or “conversations with Socrates”) as an estab- 


lished literary genre. Garver (1994: 90) points out that, “Rhetorical argument can be ethi- 


cal without the speaker being ethical. Aristotle thinks it makes rhetoric worse, not better, 


to try to depend on, and so infer to, the actual character of the speaker apart from the 


particular speech.” 
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Moreover, Jesus’ self-revelatory statement that he is the “resurrection and life” 
(11:25) appears in the context of Lazarus’ resurrection from his death (cf. Bailey 
and Vander Broek, 1992: 176; cf. Kim, 2011: 53—62).9! In all these occurrences, 
his self-revelatory utterances are always supplemented with complementary 
actions (cf. Barry, 1970: 51; Keener, 2003: 2:842-5).9? The aspect of dialogues 
centered on signs and revelatory “I AM” sayings is one of the peculiar features 
of the Book of Signs (also see 14:6; 15:1, 5; cf. Stibbe, 1993: 100; see Figure 58).93 
This feature is rhetorical as the narrator persuades the reader through the 
character of Jesus.°* In John, Jesus’ utterances go beyond their literal meanings 
and actually do something (cf. Funk, 1988: 3; Tovey, 1997: 69—115).9° A paradig- 
matic reader can create a world of her/his own in the process of reading the 
gospel. In the language of Warren and Wellek (1955: 181), every reading is a per- 
formance.%° John develops his narratives and discourses in his own idiom and 
persuades the reader with a personal punch (cf. Keener, 2003: 1:76-80). This 
narrator-and-reader interaction is poignantly presented through the medium 
of Jesus’ “I AM” sayings.9” 


91 Refer to Schnackenburg, 1980: 2:331; Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 396-7. 

92 For more details about the linguistic character of John, refer to Schnackenburg, 1980: 
1:105-18. 

93 John builds the narratives around the sayings and actions of Jesus. This is also a proven 
factor in the Synoptic Gospels. But the question is how far the evangelists were able to 
sustain the originality of the sayings of Jesus. This was same with the Sokratikoi logoi. 
Kahn (1996: 1) says that, “What is known is that quite a number of friends and followers 
of Socrates celebrated his memory in literary form, after his death. Aside from Plato’s 
work, only the writings of Xenophon have survived intact. Nevertheless, we have signifi- 
cant remains from at least four other Socratic authors: Antisthenes, Aeschines, Phaedo, 
and Eucleides. And we have at least anecdotal information concerning a fifth author, 
Aristippus.” 

94 Refer to Tovey, 2007: 75. 

95 Inallthese, John’s Gospel uses the literary device called personification (cf. Crito 50-4; see 
Press, 2007: 61; Ball, 1996). Press (2007: 60; cf. Tovey, 1997: 69-115; Traugott and Pratt, 1980: 
10-7; Van der Watt, 2010: 139-67) calls such utterances performatives. Warren and Wellek 
(1955: 22; cf. Garver, 1994: 10) say that, “The defenders of literature will believe that it is not 
an archaic survival but a performance.” 

96 =Stockhammer (1963: 224; cf. Funk, 1988: 3—4; Vorster, 2009: 505-74; Traugott and Pratt, 
1980: 1-35) says that, “Rhetoric is an art of which the effect is produced through the 
medium of discourse.” 

97 Van der Watt (2007: 49) states that, “Several titles identify Jesus as the one who reveals. 
He is, for instance, called the Word (1:1), prophet (1:21, 25; 4:19; 6:14; 7:40, 52; 9:17), Rabbi or 
teacher (1:38, 49; 3:2; 4:31; 6:25; 9:2; 11:8, 28; 13:13, 14; 20:16), and the ‘way’ to salvation and 
God (10:7-10; 14:6).” 
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Content, Form, and Function of the Dialogue 


The Johannine dialogue in the Book of Signs shows its genre dynamics. John 
uses dialogue as a significant component within the narrative framework to 
present a more compelling and rhetorical story to the reader. The interaction 
of the content, form, and function within the dialogue informs the reader of 
its unique features as a literary genre (cf. Carter, 2006: 3—20). In the following 
sections, we will see the way content, form, and function interact within John 
1:19-12:50. 


The Content of the Dialogue 
The ‘content, ‘form’ and function’ of dialogues help us to understand the char- 
acteristic features of that literary genre (cf. Hernadi, 1972; Garver, 1994: 55).98 
The dialogues are the major semantic units within the narrative framework 
of John (cf. Thiselton, 1977: 75-104; Riemer, 2010).99 But the meaning of the 
speech units and their function within the exchanges /episodes cannot be deci- 
phered apart from the narratives (cf. Du Toit, 2009: 267-304; Greimas, 1987: 
63-83).!0° In the Book of Signs, the dialogues convey the theological meaning 
of the text in association with the narratives (cf. Bal, 1985/1997: 3-15; Barwise, 
1988: 23—38).!0! The dynamic interlocking of the narratives and the dialogues/ 
discourses is one of the primary features in John.!°? The meaning of the dia- 
logue can be understood primarily on the basis of the themes that are held 
together. The message (or the aspect of ‘what’ of the text) is expressed through 
the utterance units and their function within the dialogues, the actions and 
movements of the characters, and the narrative asides.!°3 Jesus’ revelation 
of his identity, in relation to his Father, his disciples, and the Jews, is high- 
lighted through the dialogue sections. One of the most prevalent themes in 
John is Jesus’ identity as the fulfiller of the Jewish messianic hopes (cf. Evans, 


98 Refer to Press, 2007: 55; Schaeffer, 1988: 387-95; Aune, 1987: 46-76. 

99 See Garver, 1994: 53; Dockery, 1991: 57, 61-3; Barwise, 1988: 23-38; Tuggy, 1992: 45-67. 

100 Literary critics like Warren and Wellek (1955: 34) say that the total meaning of a work of 
art cannot be defined. 

101 Just as a typical Platonic dialogue, in John the conversation topics themselves are his- 
torically contextualized rather than abstract perennial questions (cf. Press, 2007: 57; 
Schaeffer, 1988: 387-95). 

102 For more details about the narrative dynamics, refer to Kermode, 1979: 23. 

103 Vanhoozer (1988: 26; cf. Greimas, 1987: 63-83) says that, “Text-oriented methods of inter- 
pretation aim at describing the immanent sense of the text. The goal here is to explain the 
text’s form and structure (e.g., knowledge about the text) rather than to understand its 
reference (e.g., knowledge of what the text is about).’ 
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1992: 579-90; Moo, 1992: 450-61). It is God who fulfills his work of love in the 
world through the agency of Jesus. This aspect of the fulfillment theme is 
expressed through several direct quotations from/allusions to the OT passages 
(1:23, 45; 2:6, 16-17; 3:28; 4:19-26; 6:30-33; 7:19-24; 8:33-58; 11:21-27; 12:13-15). 
Mostly the fulfillment language comes out in its full potential through the dia- 
logues.!° At the beginning of the gospel, the narrator introduces a transfer of 
role from John the Baptist, the witness, to Jesus, the Word, through a fulfillment 
formula (1:23). Jesus’ role as the revealer of God’s plan and his mission and 


glory is a running theme throughout John 1:19-12:50. 

The dialogues, coupled with the actions, in the Book of Signs usher in a new 
order through Jesus’ life and ministry, as he is introduced as initiator of a new 
temple (2:19), one who demands new birth (3:3), and provider of new water 
and new life (4:13, 14; 4:46-54; 7:37-8; cf. O’Day, 1986: 130).!°5 Through dialogues 
the narrator also introduces the aspect of believing in Jesus and the resultant 
experience of eternal life (2:11, 22; 4:41, 53; 6:14; 7:31; 8:30; 10:19-21, 42; 11:27, 45). 
In contrast, unbelief and the resultant judgment are brought together (6:64; 
71-9, 30-1, 43-4; 8:59; 9:18; 10:19-21, 39; 11:57; 12:36b—41; cf. Travis, 1992: 411). 
Themes such as discipleship (1:19-51), missional harvest (4:7-38), and Jesus’ 
universal significance (4:39-42) are leading aspects in the Johannine dia- 
logues. The self-revelatory aspects are highlighted through the “I AM” sayings 
of Jesus and their integral connection with his actions (6:35, 41, 48, 51; 8:12; 
9:5; 10:7, 9, 11, 14; 11:25 [also 14:6; 15:1, 5]; cf. Burge, 1992: 354-6). The dialogues 
also reveal the dualistic contrast between belief and unbelief (cf. Wilkins, 1992: 
1:656-7), truth and falsehood (cf. Crump, 1992: 860-62), and ‘from above’ and 
‘from below’ (cf. Nicholson, 1980: 21).!° It is ironic that Jesus risks his life due to 
his life-giving and eternal life-centric performances (11:1-12:50; cf. Duke, 1985).107 
Proleptic themes that take the attention of the reader are the ‘hour’ of Jesus 
(2:4; 4:21; 7:6, 30; 12:23, 27) and the ‘lifting up of the Son of Man’ (3:14; 8:28; 12:32; 
cf. Olsson, 1974: 219; Genette, 1980: 40, 68—78).!08 The union and relationship 


104 While Plato uses intertextuality as a method to affirm the disagreement of Socrates (cf. 
Euthyphro), John uses OT passages to show the fulfillment aspect. Cf. Cooper, 1977: 11; 
Schaeffer, 1988: 387-95. 

105 Keener (2003: 1:54) says that, “Speeches could have a historical kernel, and John could 
have developed such a kernel, based on sayings, controversy-dialogues, or eyewitness 
notes or memories, without violating its basic sense.” 

106 Refer to De Klerk and Schnell, 1987: 17-8. 

107 For more details about the usage of irony in the NT, refer to Resseguie, 2005: 67-75. 

108 Köstenberger (1999: 76) views that, “One of the devices by which drama is built in John’s 
Gospel is the repeated references to the coming of Jesus’ ‘hour’ Throughout the first 
major portion of the Gospel, Jesus emphatically maintains that his hour has not yet come 
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between Jesus and his Father and the role of Jesus as the emissary of God have 
important implications throughout the discourses and dialogues (cf. Hurtado, 
1992: 270-6). Jesus’ role as the light of the world and the bringer of life and sal- 
vation has peculiar significance in John as a whole (cf. Shirbroun, 1992: 472-3; 
Marshall, 1992: 723-4). The opposition from the Jews as they are the represen- 
tatives of this world is deciphered through dualistic colourings (cf. Barrett, 
1982: 98-115). The incarnation of the ‘Word’ (cf. 11, 14) and the actualization of 
Jesus being the ‘Word’ through his utterances (i.e., in the dialogues) continu- 
ally impact the discussions in John (cf. Johnson, 1992: 481-4). 

The theology of the dialogue is centered on the person and work of Jesus 
(cf. Hawkin, 1996; Schnackenburg, 1980: 1:153—72).!°9 The emphasis on real- 
ized eschatology, through the experience of life, has more effect on the reader 
(cf. Ihenacho, 2001: 3—-355).!° The expression ‘the word became flesh and 
lived among us’ (114) and the aspects of Jesus’ introduction of himself as the 
giver of life and the light of the world control the entire theological discus- 
sion (cf. Von Wahlde, 1984: 575-84; Johnson, 1992: 469-71)."! The logos-life- 
light aspect (cf. 11-5) as the identity of Jesus and his representation from the 
Father pave a strong foundation for the narrative development (cf. Dodd, 1960: 
201-12; Vellanickal, 1977: 90-225). The first half of the gospel presents Jesus 
as the communicator of the divine voice (i.e., ‘from above’) and the one who 
dialogues with the world (i.e., ‘from below’) for transformation (cf. Nicholson, 
1980: 21; Neyrey, 2007: 156). He reveals the heavenly voice through his very 
identity as the Son of God and by considering his opponents as the represen- 
tatives of this world (cf. Bauer, 1992: 774-5). This dualistic framework brings a 
direct exchange between the two worldviews." Jesus is introduced as one who 
works according to the will of the Father, one who brings salvation into the 
world, and one who guarantees eternal life to those who put their faith in him 
(cf. Smith, 1984: 173-222)."5 The unbelieving interlocutors are considered as 


(2:4; 7:6, 8; 7:30 = 8:20). When the Jews seek to arrest him (or even when the people want 
to make him king), he consistently eludes their grasp (6:15; 7:44; 8:59; 10:39; 11:53).” 

109 Refer to Anderson, 2008: 109; MacRae, 1993: 103-13. 

110 See Allison, 1992: 209. 

111 Refer to O’Day, 1978: 13. 

112 For more details about the God of the Fourth Gospel, refer to Thompson, 2001. 

113 Thiselton (1992: 1) says that “texts may enlarge the horizons of readers. When this occurs, 
horizons move and become new horizons. Reading may also produce transforming 
effects.” 

114 Cf. De la Potterie, 1989/1990: 159-90. 

115 The narrative development of the gospel describes that God, through Jesus, is in a dia- 
logue with the world. 
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the opponents of the divine plan and hence the sons of darkness. This contrast 
is at the centre of the story as the world ‘from above’ and the world ‘from below’ 
are in constant dialogue with each other and God wants people to be saved, to 
attain eternal life, and to be attuned to his plan and purpose (cf. Dodd, 1960: 
144-50).!6 Thus in the Book of Signs, dialogues are built on stable theological 
grounds (cf. Goldhill, 2009: 1; Cameron, 2014). 


The Form of the Dialogue 
At the syntactic level, we view ‘how’ dialogues are structured (cf. Deeks, 1993: 
77-101). The ‘what’ (or content) of dialogue is arranged in specific formats 
and the plot-structure provides special force to the content (cf. Hellholm, 1986: 
13-54; Aune, 1986: 65—91).!!8 Hence, the ‘how’ (or form) of the text is significant 
in the process of interpretation (cf. Beardslee, 1970: 14-29; Muilenburg, 1993: 
65-76).'9 The Book of Signs has its own syntactics that are organized with 
the help of literary conventions and devices, especially with the help of narra- 
tives, dialogues, and monologues (cf. O’Day, 1987: 12).!2° The dialogues develop 
primarily at two levels: between the narrator and the reader and among the 
interlocutors of the story.!?! The dialogue of the interlocutors is a medium 
through which the narrator interacts with the reader (cf. Funk, 1988: 1-8; 
Windisch, 1993: 25-64).!2% That further means, the communication of the 
characters is important in the process of the narrator and reader dialogue 
(cf. Carter, 2008: 124; Green, 2003: 11-66).!”3 In the Book of Signs, the dialogues 
and the monologues are the larger literary components (cf. Elam, 1980: 19, 


116 This analysis affirms that creative dialogue can enrich and unearth new theological per- 
spectives. Cf. Sadananda, 2004: 254. 

117 See Dodd, 1963: 317-8. 

118 Bakhtin (1998: 60; cf. Traugott and Pratt, 1980: 1-35) says that, “Language is realized in the 
form of individual concrete utterances [oral and written] by participants in the various 
areas of human activity.” 

119 In Platonic dialogues, content and form of the dialogue are kept in intense union. 
Schaeffer (1988: 389; cf. Muilenburg, 1993: 65-76) says that, “This intense union between 
form and content is much less noticeable in the Ciceronian dialogue. Cicero's dialogues 
are organizational structures that develop ideas according to deductive rules, not accord- 
ing to the dialectics of an actual conversation.” 

120 Gilbert (1962: 5; cf. Young, 1998: 31-3) says that, “Certainly the form of the dialogue has 
commonly been used since Plato’s time for the presentation of matters that are to be 
debated rather than for the direct exposition of the beliefs of the author.” 

121 Inher 2001 work, Reinhartz (15-31) considers “reading as relationship.” 

122 See Gabel and Wheeler, 1986: 3. 

123 For details on communication theory, refer to Van Dijk, 1995: 107-26. 
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53-4, 91, 135-6, 173, 178-84). While the dialogues provide rhetorical force to 
the narrative framework, the narrative sections supplement adequate details 
to the dialogue units to provide specificity (cf. Black, 1996: 220-34; Court, 1997: 
79—-85).!24 The narrator’s role as the interpreter of Jesus’ story is conspicuous 
through the narrative and dialogue dynamism.!® At the structural level, dia- 
logues develop from micro-units to meso-units and from meso-units to the 
macro-unit.!26 This micro-, meso-, and macro-dynamism of the dialogue con- 
vey the content efficaciously to the reader.!2” As Chatman (1978) distinguishes 
‘story’ from ‘discourse,’ the ‘content’ and ‘form’ are distinct entities. But they 
dynamically merge together in the literary composition. 

As discussed earlier, the story of the Book of Signs is presented through 
appropriate transitions between the episodes, sequence of events, and dra- 
matic effects (cf. Funk, 1988: 28-58; Hitchcock, 1923/1993: 15—24).!28 The thir- 
teen episodes comprise several exchanges. The narrator arranges the episodes 
mostly with one (i.e., episodes 2, 3, 4, 6, 11), five (i.e., episodes 1, 5, 7) and 
seven exchanges (i.e., episodes 9, 10, 12) respectively. As an exception, there 
are three exchanges in episode 8 and four exchanges in episode 13.129 The 
episodes with seven exchanges, such as 9, 10 and 12, are comparatively more 
dramatic in nature (cf. Hitchcock, 1923/1993: 15-24; Resseguie, 1993: 15-22). 
The episodes with a single exchange are often supplemented with either a 
monologue (i.e., episode 3) or a complementary exchange (i.e., episode 6) or 
an interlude (i.e., episode 11). The use of sub-exchanges is a remarkable feature 
in episodes 8 and 9. John 1:19-12:50 as a whole is framed with the help of speech 
units, exchanges (and sub-exchanges), and episodes.!°° All the episodes are 
developed with the help of several types of dialogues. This analysis informs the 


124 See Malina and Rohrbaugh, 1998: 6. 

125 Cf. Boyd, 1972; Lieu, 2005: 171-83; Nightingale, 1995: 4; Teeple, 1974; Mlakuzhyil, 1987. 

126 Le., the Book of Signs as a whole is a larger dialogue unit of the gospel. 

127 For more details on the rhetorical and literary structural patterns of the Fourth Gospel, 
refer to Østenstad, 1998. 

128 Brant (2004: 30-1; cf. MacRae, 1993: 103-13) says that, “The way that the author of the 
Fourth Gospel handles transitions between episodes, by employing the narrator to pro- 
vide a short bridge that moves Jesus from one setting to the next, bears no resemblance to 
the transitions between major scenes in tragedies.” 

129 It is also true with the classification of the Platonic dialogues: short length dialogues (i.e., 
Crito, Ion, and Euthyphro), medium length dialogues (i.e., Lysis, Laches, Apology, Meno, 
Euthydemus, and Parmenides), and long length dialogues (i.e., Symposium, Phaedrus, 
Sophist, Protagoras, Politicus, Philebus, Cratylus, Phaedo, Theaetetus, Timaeus, and 
Gorgias). See Press, 2007: 57; Majercik, 1992: 2185-8; Schaeffer, 1988: 387-95. 

130 For more details about the exchanges, refer to the micro- and meso-analyses. 
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reader how the macro-dialogue of the Book of Signs is formed with the help of 
several layers of micro- and meso-dialogues. 

The trends of dialogue leading to monologue (episodes 3, 7, and 10), epi- 
sodes composed in single exchange supported with complementary exchange 
(episode 6) and interludinal exchange (episode 11), and the existence of 
sub-exchanges (episodes 8 and 9) are some of the important features of the 
Johannine dialogue. The development of the story in the form of exchanges 
and episodes increases the chances of persuasion. The use of literary devices 
in the process of communication, i.e., between the characters, strengthens 
the stylistic features of the narrative (cf. Press, 2007: 61; Carter, 2008: 124).!3! 
The narrator uses dramatic aspects as significant elements in the develop- 
ment of the storyline (cf. Ellis, 1984: 6-7; Brant, 2004: 16—73).!8? The speech- 
patterns, movements, and actions of the characters highlight the dramatic 
peculiarity of the story (cf. Hitchcock, 1923/1993: 15-24; Greimas and Courtés, 
1979/1982: 201).!53 In the process of developing the dialogues, the narrator 
employs dramatic irony (cf. MacRae, 1993: 103-13; Duke, 1985), double meaning- 
misunderstanding-clarification formulae, challenge-and-riposte and request- 
rebuke-response patterns, question-and-answer formats, and other literary 
forms and figures of speech/thought (cf. Resseguie, 2005: 56-78). While in the 
majority of the occasions the dialogues are presented in explicit format, the 
narrator also uses implicit formats on other occasions. Brant (2004: 16) states 
that, “Much of the action of the gospel is presented through dialogue rather 
than narration.”!** The content of the story is framed with intent and the form 
that is employed helps the reader in the process of interpretation (cf. Kennedy, 
1984: 10; Chandler, 2002: 189).!95 The interlocking of the content and the form 


131 The artistic features of Johannine dialogue are important to note here. Before John, Plato 
did that with his dialogues. Kahn (1996: xiv; cf. Schaeffer, 1988: 387-95) says, “Plato is 
the only Socratic writer to turn this popular genre (dialogue) into a major art form, in 
rivalry with the great works of fifth century. Attic drama. He was also the only Socratic 
writer to utilize the dialogue form as the device for presenting a full-scale philosophical 
worldview.’ 

132 Justas Platonic dialogues reveal their dramatic feature, John uses dramatic style at its best 
use. While speaking about the dramatic feature of Platonic dialogues, Press (2007: 175) 
states, “Why call this ‘dramatic’? Because, unlike dispassionate, rational theories or doc- 
trines, the account is intrinsically exciting, involves striking, emotionally charged prob- 
lems, confrontations, charges, successes and failures of the kind that characterize drama.” 

133 Barry (1970: 10) is true when he says, “‘Drama’ is meant to signify a play performed by 
actors on a stage.” 

134 See Brant, 2004: 16; Templeton, 1999: 53-65. 

135 Lee (1994: 23-35) says that in Johannine narrative, form and meaning belong together. 
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is further reflected in the functional aspects (cf. Chatman, 1978: 22-6; Carter, 
2006: 3—20). 

In the Book of Signs, the narrator's style and potentiality are seen through 
the usage of literary figures of speech/thought. The reader of the story experi- 
ences new emotions in the process of reading (cf. Newheart, 1996: 48-9). The 
message is the vehicle that connects the sender and the receiver (cf. Du Toit, 
2009: 111-19). This connectivity is established through the dialogue between 
the narrator and the reader (cf. Kennedy, 1984: 15; Aristotle, Rhet 1.2.1356a). 
The development of the story-discourse has striking similarity with the Greek 
tragedies (cf. Brant, 2004; Chatman, 1978). In the Book of Signs, the protago- 
nist undergoes a situation of conflict (agon) with the values, goals, and norms 
of other characters (cf. Resseguie, 2005: 201-2; Powell, 1990: 42—4).!°° This is 
ideological as it develops in the form of a conflict between his values (“from 
above”) and the dominant culture (“from below”) of the day. The conflict of 
the story is well established with the help of verbal abuse ( flyting; cf. Brant, 
2004: 123-39; Baldick, 1990: 84) between the characters.!°’ The controversial 
dialogues in John 5-10 make use of this dramatic element as a significant phe- 
nomenon. In the narrative, the crisis or reversal (peripeteia) happens when the 
interlocutors continue in their unbelief and when they reject Jesus’ messiah- 
ship (5:18; 71-9, 45-52; 8:57-59; 9:35—41; 10:19-42; 11:45-53; 12:36—43; cf. Larsen, 
2008: 26-31; Brant, 2004: 43-50).138 As in the case of the Platonic dialogues 


(cf. Press, 2007: 135-7), in the Book of Signs, the use of reversal within the 
storyline provides additional punch for the development of the narrative (cf. 
Aristotle, Poet 11).° The pathos of the protagonist begins in the gospel when 
the antagonists attempt to stone him and even to kill him (5:18; 7:45-52; 8:59; 
10:39; 11:45-53; 12:27-36).4° Jesus recognizes (anagnorisis) that the hour has 
come and his time of being lifted up has arrived (12:23; cf. Brant, 2004: 50-7; 


136 De Klerk and Schnell (1987: 19; cf. Brant, 2004: 140) say that, “In most stories conflict 
development is an important element. . . . As a rule the main character is confronted with 
certain adverse factors: he comes into conflict with persons (antagonists), forces or cir- 
cumstances which endanger him (and his helpers) or the cause he espouses.’ 

137 Refer to Brant, 2004: 124. 

138 Brant (2004: 42-3; cf. Baldick, 1990: 165) states that, “When Aristotle asks what sort of 
action is appropriate to drama, he identifies three means of moving the soul to pity 
and fear (the emotions that drama ought to arouse): reversal (peripeteia), recognition 
(anagnorisis), and suffering (pathos) (Poet 1450a 34-35; 1452b 8).” 

139 Resseguie (2005: 205) notes that, “Aristotle referred to the reverse in fortunes as a peripety 
(from the Greek for ‘reversal’).” 

140 Baldick (1990: 163; cf. Hernadi, 1972: 30) says that, “pathos, the emotionally moving quality 
or power of a literary work or of particular passages within it, appealing especially to our 
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Baldick, 1990: 8—-9).'*! This opens up the unravelling or resolution (dénouement 
[lusis]; cf. Culpepper, 1998: 63; Resseguie, 2005: 205) of the plot in the rest of the 
gospel (i.e., the Book of Glory).'4? In this structure, the Book of Signs includes 
almost all the major plot elements except the dénouement. 

The larger story of the Book of Signs has unity of action: a beginning 
(chaps. 1-4), a middle (chaps. 5-10), and an end (chaps. 11-12; cf. Kennedy, 1984: 
33; Culpepper, 1983: 80).143 A paradigmatic reader can see a plot of its own 
through this tri-tiered development (cf. Stibbe, 1994: 35). The coming of the 
Aóyoç from the eternal world (i.e., “from above”) to a world that marks the ‘hour’ 
of Jesus (i.e., “from below”) is narrated in John 11-51. His hour of glorification is 
expected from 2:4 (cf. 4:21; 7:6, 30) and the protagonist realizes that the ‘hour’ 
of the Son of Man has come in 12:23 (cf. De la Potterie, 1989/1990: 159-90).!44 
This sequence creates an analeptic and proleptic balance in the narrative 
framework of the Book of Signs (cf. Baldick, 1990: 9, 178). While the first major 
section (chaps. 1-4) establishes the character and mission of Jesus in the mind 
of the reader, the second major section (chaps. 5-10) introduces the conflict 
in which the theomachus or ‘enemy of God’ comes to the fore (cf. Stibbe, 1994: 
35). In the words of Stibbe, John 11-12 is a significant section. He (1994: 36) says, 
“It is this event [John 111-54] which precipitates Jesus’ downfall (1:45-53). It 
is from this point that the Sanhedrin ‘plotted to take his life’ (11:53).’ The plot 
of the Book of Signs is built with the help of transitions (cf. Brant, 2004: 30-2) 
and with cause and effect (cf. Resseguie, 2005: 199).145 This careful construc- 
tion of John 1-12 forms a plot within the plot of the gospel. The above details 
enable the reader to understand that the plot-structure of the Book of Signs is 
correlated through the method of stichomythia (cf. Press, 2007: 64; Culpepper, 


feelings of sorrow, pity, and compassionate sympathy.” See Brant, 2004: 57; cf. Aristotle, 
Poet 1425b 13-14. 

141 Larsen (2008: 26; cf. Culpepper, 1983: 81; quotes Aristotle, Poet 1452a) notes that, “Aristotle 
was probably not the first to use the concept of anagnorisis as a terminus technicus in 
poetics, but rather engaged in an existing debate on the nature of tragedy that included 
the type-scene in question. Nevertheless, the Poetics is practically the only surviving met- 
aliterary discussion of anagnorisis from Antiquity.’ 

142 Baldick (1990: 55) says, “Dénouement, the clearing up or ‘untying’ of the complications of 
the plot in a play or story; usually a final scene or chapter in which mysteries, confusions, 
and doubtful destinies are clarified.” See Bailey and Vander Broek, 1992: 130; Kennedy, 
1984: 15-6. 

143 Refer to Brant, 2004: 32-3; Robbins, 1996b: 19-20. 

144 See Talbert, 1992: 179. 

145 Culpepper (1983: 97; cf. Lincoln, 2000: 161) states that the “plot of the gospel is propelled 
by conflict between belief and unbelief as responses to Jesus.” 
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1983: 86—98).!46 From these, a paradigmatic reader can understand that the 
exchanges/episodes of the first half of the gospel are rhetorical to form a dra- 
matic plot within the extended narrative framework. 


The Function of the Dialogue 
The function of dialogue is another significant area to understand the devel- 
opment of the genre (cf. Hellholm, 1986: 13-54; Aune, 1986: 65-91). While 
semantics deals with the question of ‘what’ and syntactics with the question 
of ‘how, pragmatics deals with the question of ‘why’ of the text (cf. Press, 2007: 
67-70; Van Dijk, 1976: 23-55).!4” Why is dialogue a significant aspect within the 
text and how does that rhetorize the message of it in relation to the paradig- 
matic reader?!48 Moreover, at the secondary level, it looks at the way the dia- 
logue invites the attention of the reader.49 In the Book of Signs, the dialogue 
between the narrator and the reader happens through the means of character 
interactions.!>° The narrator dramatically portrays the story through performa- 
tive language and especially through the medium of dialogue (cf. Thiselton, 
1992: 1-10; Levin, 1997: 1).!5! Davies (1992: 25; cf. Hitchcock, 1923/1993: 15-24; 
Booth, 1961: 149-65) says that, “The attribution of direct speech makes a formal 
distinction between narrator and character, and creates a more immediate and 


146 Baldick (1990: 211) says that, Stichomythia is “a form of dramatic dialogue in which two dis- 
puting characters answer each other rapidly in alternating single lines, with one charac- 
ter’s replies balancing (and often partially repeating) the other’s utterances. This kind of 
verbal duel or ‘cut and thrust’ dialogue was practiced more in ancient Greek and Roman 
tragedy than in later drama.” 

147 Powell (1990: 1; cf. Moore, 1989: 71-107; Chandler, 2002/2007: 194-6) says that, “Pragmatic 
types of criticism are reader-centered and view the work as something that is constructed 
in order to achieve a particular effect on its audience; the work is evaluated according to 
its success in achieving that aim.” 

148 Newheart (1989) even includes the psychological aspects that underlie in the process of 
reading the text. Ricoeur (1976: 4; cf. Coloe, 1989: 3; Green, 2003: 37-66; Van Dijk, 1981) 
speaks of a ‘second naivete’ to describe the process of returning to a literary work a second 
time, bringing to this second reading the insights gained from the first reading. 

149 See Culpepper, 1998: 15; Malina and Rohrbaugh, 1988: 16-8; Eco, 1979: 3-43; Vorster, 2009: 
505-74- 

150 Strauss (1964: 53; cf. Berger, 1998: 295) says that, “the good writing must resemble the 
healthy animal which can do its proper work well. This proper work of a writing is to talk 
to some readers and to be silent to others.” 

151 Ricoeur (1988: 3:173; cf. Tovey, 1997: 33-5) says that, “The moment when literature attains 
its highest degree of efficacy is perhaps the moment when it places its readers in the posi- 
tion of finding a solution for which they themselves must find the appropriate questions, 
those that constitute the aesthetic and moral problems posed by a work.’ 
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mimetic effect, but characters in the Fourth Gospel do not use their own pecu- 
liar vocabulary or style of speech.”!52 Hence, the double-layered dialogue (i.e., 
between the narrator and the reader and between the characters) functions 
in an interconnected way (cf. Press, 2007: 59; Reinhartz, 2001: 19—31).!53 The 
double-layered dialogue develops in a narrator-[dialogue of the characters|- 
reader sequence (cf. Warren and Wellek, 1955: 34; Tovey, 1997: 44—52).!54 

The dialogue of the Book of Signs functions as the most important com- 
ponent to convey the message of the narrative (cf. Robbins, 1989: 161-93; 
Black, 2001: 2).!55 Jesus’ role as the protagonist is foregrounded from the very 
beginning of the gospel (cf. Tovey, 1997: 35). In the first episode (1:19-2:12), the 
dialogue and the dramatic movements of the characters help to realize the 
fading ministry of John the Baptist and the transfer of role from him to Jesus 
(cf. Sternberg, 1985). John’s role as a witness to introduce Jesus the Messiah 
is narrated through the means of several dramatic exchanges (1:19-36; 3:22— 
36; cf. Elam, 1980). Jesus’ disciple-making initiatives through his interactions 
and performances attract not only his interlocutors but also the paradigmatic 
reader.5® The revelation of Jesus’ glory invites the attention of the reader 
right from the very beginning of the gospel (2:1; cf. Eco, 1979: 3-43; Ryken, 
Wilhoit, and Longman, 1998: 720-7).!5? The episodes focus on the identity of 
Jesus as he is described as the Messiah and the Saviour of the world (4:25-26, 
42). Jesus persuades the reader to elicit and edify faith in him, directs his/her 
attention toward eternal life perspectives, and informs him/her that he is the 
performer of signs, giver of life, and the ‘holistic’ transformer of the present 


152 Bal (1985/1997: 5) says that, “A narrative text is a text in which an agent relates (‘tells’) a 
story in a particular medium, such as language, imagery, sound, buildings, or a combina- 
tion thereof. A story is a fabula that is presented in a certain manner. A fabula is a series of 
logically and chronologically related events that are caused or experienced by actors.” 

153 Le., between the characters and between the narrator and the reader. 

154 Coloe (1989: 6; cf. Funk, 1988: 28-58; Green, 2003: 1-36) states that, “The dialogue 
between my twenty-first-century world and the world of the gospel presumes that there 
is historical continuity between these two worlds, making possible that Hans-Georg 
Gadamer refers to as a ‘fusion of horizons.” Refer to Gadamer, 1975: 273; Ricoeur, 1976: 4; 
Coloe, 1989: 6; Resseguie, 2005: 22-3; Du Toit, 2009: 10-20; Stibbe, 1994: 32-53; Lategan, 
2009: 464. 

155 While in Platonic writings dialogue is used as an exclusive literary unit (especially in 
Euthyphro), in John dialogues and narratives are used interactively. Cf. Cooper, 1977: 1-16; 
Schaeffer, 1988: 387-95; Tovey, 1997: 35-6. 

156 For more details, refer to Bennema, 2009; Tovey, 2007. 

157 Jesus’ miracle of turning water into wine and the manifestation of glory persuades the 
reader toward the identity of Jesus (cf. 2:1-11). 
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order (cf. Press, 2007: 62; Chatman, 1978: 161-5). The narrator provides ample 
evidence to assert that Jesus comes with authority and power from his Father.!58 
The narrative shows the conflict between the two worldviews (‘from above’ 
and ‘from below’) in the incarnation of Jesus, and that further reveals the ful- 
fillment of the messianic promises in his life and ministry (cf. Barrett, 1982: 
98-115; Evans, 1992: 587-9). 

The narrator uses literary devices, figures of speech/thought, dramatic 
aspects and other means in the dialogues and persuades the implied reader 
to embrace discipleship (1:19-2:12; 6:1-71; 9:1-10:21; cf. Tan, 1993: 28-51; Garver, 
1994: 52-103).!5° As in Plato, John makes use of irony as an important literary 
device, which gives a specific kind of turn to the meaning of the words used (cf. 
Press, 2007: 106-16; Keener, 2003: 1:214—28).!6° Culpepper (1983: 165; cf. Duke, 
1985: 7-42) says that, “The ‘silent’ communication between author and reader 
assumes its most intriguing form in the ironies of the gospel.”!©! This tendency 
helps the reader to be interlocked with the narrative features. Culpepper 
emphasizes that the aspect of ‘believing’ is the significant response expected 


from the reader (1:19-2:12; 2:13-22; 3:1-21; 4:43-54; 61-71; 7:1-8:59; 11:55-12:50; 
cf. Tovey, 2007: 103-37). As the interlocutors within the story are divided, i.e., 
between believing and unbelieving, in the historical/contemporary contexts, 
the readers who choose to follow Jesus are highly regarded over against the 
readers who choose to remain in darkness.!©? But the implied reader as a nar- 
rative clue guides the historical/contemporary readers to choose the way of 
faith. In the communication between narrator and reader, a continuous dia- 
logue takes place as the story develops from one step to the other (cf. Van Dijk, 


158 See Hurtado, 1992: 274. 

159 O'Day (1986: 63-77; cf. O'Day, 1986b: 3-32) refers to the users of irony in the past like 
Aristophanes, Plato, Aristotle and his successors, Cicero and Quintilian, and others in 
her writing. Cf. Hitchcock, 1911/1993: 25-64; Bowen, 1930: 292-305; Hedrick, 1933: 15-24; 
Muilenburg, 1932: 40-53; Lee, 1954: 173-6; Flanagan, 1981: 264-70; Pierce, 1960: 453-4; 
Connick, 1948: 159-69; Martyn, 1983; Domeris, 1983: 29-35; Nicholson, 1983. 

160 Refer to Schaeffer, 1988: 389. 

161 Also refer to Dodd, 1960: 357; MacRae, 1993: 83—96; Wead, 1970: 47-68; Muecke, 1969 and 
1970; Booth, 1974. 

162 Schaeffer (1988: 389) says that, “The leader of the Ciceronian dialogue already possesses 
a body of knowledge that he expounds in response to the questions of his interlocu- 
tors. This exposition is logical rather than dramatic, and the interlocutors accept their 
teacher's views because of their logical and persuasive force.” 
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1994/1995: 107-24; cf. Eco, 1979: 3-43).163 The episodic structure of the Book of 
Signs helps the reader to understand the events progressively.!6* 

The narrator progressively shows how the innocent redeemer is under trial 
(cf. Lincoln, 2000; Loader, 1997). The reader develops (and poses) questions 
one after another on the basis of the movements, acts, and utterances of the 
characters (cf. Harrop, 1992: 10-6; Bal, 1985/1997: 5).!© The narrator, in return, 
uses the narrative elements to respond back to the reader (cf. Hitchcock, 
1923/1993: 15—-24).!°6 The central theme of the text, the identity of Jesus as the 
agent of God who comes to introduce himself as the light-logos-life (i.e., licht- 
liebe-leben; cf. Voigt, 1991), is convincingly explained to the reader through the 
medium of dialogue (cf. Koester, 1990b: 665-80; Thiselton, 1992: 1-10). While 
the form of the genre sets a framework for the content, the form and content 
together help the genre function in relation to the reader (cf. Hellholm, 1986: 
13-54; Aune, 1986: 65—91).!®” Here, the semiotic components, i.e., semantics, 
syntactics, and pragmatics, coalesce to expose the nature and function of the 
dialogue to the maximum (cf. Chandler, 2002: 196; Leavitt, 2005: 207-30). Eco 
(1979: 3) rightly says that, “An open text is a paramount instance of a syntactic- 
semantico-pragmatic device whose foreseen interpretation is a part of its gen- 
erative process.’ What Eco says here is substantiated through the analysis of 
John’s dialogue at the micro-, meso-, and macro-levels. 


Dialogue and the Rhetorical Thrust of the Book of Signs 


After discussing the genre-dynamics at the macro-level, now we will see how 
does dialogue establish rhetorical thrust within the narrative framework. In 
the process we will look at the following aspects: first, the contribution of dia- 
logue to the Johannine narrative; second, dialogue and the community aspects; 
and third, the rhetorical thrust of the Book of Signs. 


Contribution of Dialogue to the Johannine Narrative 
It is significant to consider the contribution of dialogue to the narrative sec- 
tions of the Book of Signs. A paradigmatic reader can observe the way dia- 
logue adds flavour to the narrative framework of the gospel. A tri-dimensional 


163 Refer to Lategan, 2009: 464; Hernadi, 1972: 10-53. 

164 See Bal, 1985/1997: 5. 

165 Inthe language of Eco (1979: 7), the “text creates the competence of its Model Reader.” 
166 Refer to Chatman, 1978: 265. 

167 Refer to Greimas and Courtés, 1979: 272-7, 328-34, and 240-1. 
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approach to the Johannine dialogue (i.e., first, among the characters of Jesus’ 
story; second, between the Johannine author and the historical/contemporary 
readers; and third, between the narrator and the implied reader) displays its 
extensive possibilities in the process of interpretation.!6* Our study has already 
dealt with the role of dialogue in the Johannine narrative. The exchange/epi- 
sode development of the story through the means of both the narratives and 
dialogues provides a dramatic framework altogether (cf. Brant, 2011: 12-3; 
Parsenios, 2010: 1—47 ).16° The incorporation of stylistic features helps the narra- 
tor to interlock the reader with the text, and that further makes the interpreta- 
tive process smooth and rhetorical (cf. Resseguie, 2001: 27-58; Mlakuzhyil, 1987: 
112-21). While the Synoptic evangelists fill the space mostly with loosely con- 
nected pericopes,!’° John provides us ‘cause and effect’ details concerning the 
semantic and theological development of the story (cf. Plastaras, 1972: 1-16).!7! 
In John, the orchestration of the story with the help of exchanges and episodes 
is more sequential and progressive (cf. Parsenios, 2010: 10—28).!”2 One of the 
major contributions of dialogue within the narrative framework is its realistic 
effects and the exposition of Jesus’ identity as the agent of God and the Saviour 
of the world.!’3 The dialogue genre (i-e., notified through the analysis of the 
component parts, such as content, form, and function) is identified not only 
as a distinctive literary phenomenon but also as a major narrative element of 
the gospel (cf. Goldhill, 2009: 1; Cameron, 2014).!”4 The dialogue functions as 
the major compositional means through which the faith-reactions of the inter- 
locutors come to the fore. It helps the reader to understand the development 


168 In our analysis, we elaborately explored the first and third dimensions. The second 
dimension is different from the third but at the same time strikingly similar to it in differ- 
ent ways. 

169 Mlakuzhyil (1987: 12-21) refers to the dramatic techniques of John as significant narrative 
elements. 

170 While the Synoptic Gospels exemplify loosely connected and independent pericopes, 
John includes larger units with exchange and episode structures. John also shows how 
episodes are sequentially connected. 

171 Smith (1999: 21-2; cf. Bultmann, 1971: 11-454) says that, “The first part [chaps. 2-12], the 
public ministry, is variously called the Book of Signs, because the account seems to center 
on Jesus’ deeds, or the Revelation of the Glory before the World.’ 

172 For details about the differences between the Synoptic and Johannine presentations, 
refer to Brant, 2011: 9-12. 

173 Cf. Brant, 2011: 13. 

174 Spencer (1991: 232-3) observes that, “In Aristotle’s Rhetoric, content or the cognitive mes- 
sage ‘can stand on its own right, apart from the form. In Aristotle’s Poetics, literary form is 
an essential part of the work.” 
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of the genre and its related aspects such as characterization, plot-structure, 
and point of view.!”> These features help us to understand the creative and 
persuasive role of dialogue within the narrative master plan of the gospel (cf. 
Goldhill, 2009: 1; Cameron, 2014). 

Johannine dialogue stands out as the major component of the narrative sec- 
tions (cf. Goldhill, 2009: 1; Cameron, 2014). It helps the narrator to tell the story 
artfully and communicate it performatively (cf. Parsenios, 2010: 12; Ellis, 1984: 
29-194). The narrator uses various dialogue types to lead the reader toward the 
kernel of the story (cf. Smith, 1999: 21-3). To guide the reader toward the pro- 
tagonist the narrator takes active means and measures. Through the narrative 
conventions and techniques the implied reader gradually becomes informed 
about the protagonist. This persuades the contemporary readers to recreate 
the story according to their contextual realities (cf. Resseguie, 2001: 27-58). 
Literary devices such as double meaning, misunderstanding, irony, symbolism, 
metaphorical language, dualistic tendencies, and character acts/movements/ 
mannerisms are explored to impress the contemporary readers so that they 
may reinterpret the story to their own contexts (cf. Brant, 2011: u—2).!”6 Toward 
that end, the dialogue of John’s Gospel works as a cognitive instrument. In this 
process, the implied reader functions as a narrative clue to the contemporary 
readers. The narrative technique of showing and telling provides interpretative 
avenues as it inspires the contemporary readers to see the chances of contex- 
tualization of the story (cf. Neyrey, 2009; Ellis, 1984: 29-194).!77 


Dialogue and the Community Aspects 
The Johannine community aspects are dynamically expressed through the 
rhetorical speeches/dialogues of Jesus (cf. Falk, 1971: 42-50; Nichols, 1971: 
130—41).!’8 The animosity-centered and dualistic pattern of the Book of Signs 
provide insights concerning the ‘hate’ language of the Jews over against Jesus 
the protagonist, his speeches and his mission initiatives.!”? Their hate language 
is explicit through their activity of naming him ‘deceiver’ (7:12), ‘demonic’ (7:20; 
8:48, 52; 10:20-21), ‘Samaritan’ (8:48), and ‘Son of Joseph’ (6:42; cf. Motyer, 1997: 


175 Culpepper (1995: 347-58), following Abrams (1999), identifies four factors that must be 
considered in any analysis of plot: sequence, causality, unity, and effective power. 

176 See Resseguie, 2001: 27-59. 

177 Cf. Brant, 2011: 19; Resseguie, 2001: 23-6. 

178 See Mattill, 1977: 295; Culpepper, 1975; Kysar, 1977: 357- 

179 Refer to Van der Watt, 2005: 128. 
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122-210).!8° Other aspects of ‘hate’ language such as diminution and reduction 
are also used by them (6:42, 52).!®! The narrator’s memory of the actual speeches 
and events concerning Jesus is reproduced in the light of the ongoing struggles 
of the community (cf. Thatcher, 2007: 487-505; Meeks, 1972: 44—72).!82 Martyn 
(1968/1979: 24-151; cf. Lincoln, 2000: 17—21; Wright, 2009: 1-98) maintains that 
the Gospel of John is made up of two stories, namely, the story of Jesus and 
the story of the Johannine congregation who selected events from the life of 
Jesus to apply to their own situation, thus interweaving their own situation 
with the story of Jesus (cf. Tovey, 2007: 148).!83 This resulted in a two level story/ 
drama (cf. Martyn, 1968/1979: 24-151).184 Van der Watt (2012: 3—4) builds upon 
Martyn’s position and argues in favour of a third level.!85 He (2012: 3; cf. Barrett, 


180 Roy (2002: 25-42) explains four language structures: naming, diminutives, reduction, and 
metaphors. Naming generally indicates labelling other people out of hatred. The central 
idea is that “a name, a lack of name, a name enforced by opponents, and a name embraced 
by insiders can have an impact on our perceptions of each other and whether we tolerate, 
or hate, each other.” Twelftree (1992: 171; cf. Justin, Apol 26:1-5; Origen, Contra. Cels 6:11) 
states that, “In John’s Gospel Jesus faces the less serious charge of being possessed by a 
demon (7:20). Nevertheless, for Jesus to be possessed meant that he was thought to be 
mad (10:20-21) and a Samaritan (8:48-49, 52), in that he was putting forth heretical or 
unacceptable and unbelievable opinions.” 

181 Diminutives allow people “to make another person, thing...smaller and younger than 
it actually is” (cf. Roy, 2002: 32). Reduction helps people to reduce others to one part of 
their personality, and thus one can make others as objects and thus dehumanize them. 
Metaphors allow people to name or call others metaphorically (e.g., dog, pig; cf. Roy, 2002: 
26, 32). The opponents of Jesus attempt to reduce/diminish him by saying that “whose 
father and mother we know” (6:42), “this man” (6:52), “how does this man have such 
learning” (7:15), “we know where this man is from” (7:27), “your testimony is not valid” 
(8:13), “Are you greater than our father Abraham?” (8:53), and “you are not yet fifty years 
old” (8:57). 

182 See Kysar, 2005: 76; Martyn, 1968/1979: 24-151; Bauckham, 2001: 101-11. 

183 Cf. Martyn, 1968; Culpepper, 1975: 309; Thompson, 2005: 21-42; Bauckham, 2001: 101-11; 
O'Grady, 1999. 

184 Martyn (1968/1979: 37; cf. Brown, 1979; Rensberger, 1988: 107-32; Hitchcock, 1923/1993: 
15-24; Ringe, 1999: 10-28; Bauckham, 2001: 101-11; Culpepper, 1975: 261-88) says that, 
“Presented as a formal drama, and allowed to mount its actors, so to speak, on a two-level 
stage so that each is actually a pair of actors playing two parts simultaneously, John 9 
impresses upon us its immediacy in such a way as strongly to suggest that some of its ele- 
ments reflect actual experiences of the Johannine community.” Also refer to Hagerland, 
2003: 309-22. 

185 Visotzky (2005: 104) says that, “J. Louis Martyn and Raymond Brown were correct; there 
is a two-level drama in John: that of Jesus and that of the Johannine community. Yet it is 
sensitivity to levels three and four—the long history of (mis)interpretation of the Fourth 
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1982: 1-18) says that, “There is a (divine) story behind the (earthly) story, which 
also serves as interpretative frame for the earthly story of Jesus. This transcen- 
dental story has a plot and characters of its own. The Son was with the loving 
Father, even before creation. The Father showed him everything, given him 
all the power and sent him into the world to bring eternal life, which he did.”186 
Jesus’ verbal interactions with and explicit/implicit references to the Father's 
world reveal this broader spectrum of the Johannine drama (1:51; 2:16; 3:3-8, 


11-21; 4:7-26; 5:19-47; 6:25-59; 8:12—59; 10:1-18; 12:27-32, 44-50; cf. Stibbe, 2006: 
170-93; Tolmie, 1998: 57—75).!87 Van der Watt’s observation makes much sense 
in the process of interpreting the dialogues of John. The narrative framework 
informs the reader that Jesus is in constant touch with the Father. This interac- 
tion, between the Father and the Son, lies at the root of all other levels of dia- 
logue in the Book of Signs (cf. Hurtado, 1992: 274-6; Bassler, 1992: 2:1049-55).!88 

The violent actions of Jesus’ interlocutors (cf. Lindars, 2000: 37-8) are beyond 
the patterns of the dialogue (cf. Martyn, 1968/1979: 24-151; Brodie, 1993).!8° 
Jesus uses his language in a “from above” perspective.!9° His speeches and 
actions emerged not out of ‘hate’ but out of ‘concern’ toward his interlocutors.!9! 
The Johannine community as a sectarian group was at the initial stages of its 
formation (cf. Conway, 2002: 479-95; Meeks, 1972: 44—72).!9? The antagonistic 
and exclusivistic attitudes of the Jews toward those who do not hold on to their 
religious ideologies are obvious through the ongoing vocal exchanges within 
John’s narrative.!93 This is portrayed vividly through their actions: “attempt- 
ing to kill Jesus” on several occasions (5:18; 7:19-20, 25; 11:45-53), “driving” the 


Gospel and our own current biases—that allows us to fully understand those earlier 
levels of drama and suggest new ways for understanding their historic setting.” 

186 See Thompson, 1988: 13-31; Vellanickal, 1977: 90-225; Kelly and Moloney, 2003: 18-22. 

187 Also refer to Meyer, 2005: 255-73. 

188 Culpepper (1983: 108) says, “Jesus’ dialogue gives the impression that he is always con- 
scious of his dependence on the Father.” 

189 Le., ‘complaining about him’ (6:41; 7:12), ‘picking up the stones to throw at him’ (8:59; 10:31; 
11:8), ‘arresting him’ (7:30, 32, 44—45; 10:39; 11:57), and ‘attempting to kill him’ (5:18; 7:19-20, 
25; 1:45-53). 

190 See Lindars, 2000: 89; Culpepper, 1983; Abbott, 1905. 

191 The aspect of language in John is important to outline the point of view of the inter- 
locutors in the dialogue. It is already told that language and thinking/understanding are 
inseparable. But Gadamer goes further to articulate the fact that language is a repository 
of a culture. Cf. Gadamer, 2007: 90-2; Lindars, Edwards, and Court, 2000: 17—9; Petersen, 
1993; Culpepper, 1983. 

192 Cf. Culpepper, 1975: Kysar, 1977: 355-66; Lindars, 2000: 73-4; Thompson, 1996: 21—42. 

193 Cf. Fitzmyer, 2005: 17-33; O’Day, 2005: 158-67; Van der Watt, 2005: 128. 
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healed man out of the synagogue (9:34); cf. Lindars, 2000: 68-70), and “plot- 
ting to kill Lazarus” (12:9-11; cf. Neyrey, 2007: 210-1). Here, all these characters, 
including Jesus, represent the community of faith. The theme of eternal life 
was introduced in a context in which the community’s life was at risk (cf. 
Thenacho, 2001: 3-355; Wenham, 2006: 8-10).!9* The ‘revelatory dualism’ of 
the Book of Signs is conspicuous as the identities of both the protagonist and 
the antagonists are brought to the attention of the reader (cf. O’Day, 1986b: 
1-2; Kysar, 1975: 131-6, 215—21).!%5 The usage of elusiveness is a narrative pat- 
tern employed within the text to reveal the protagonist rhetorically and effica- 
ciously (cf. Martyn, 1979: 93-102; Stibbe, 1991: 19—38).!96 The forensic aspects of 
the gospel help the reader understand the role of Jesus as an innocent sufferer 
(cf. Loader, 1997; Moo, 1992: 460-1). This tendency of revelation is at the kernel 
of the dialogues in the Book of Signs.!9” 

The Johannine narrator describes the divisive nature of the society by plac- 
ing Jesus as the hero of justice over against the injustices of his counterparts 
(cf. Conway, 2002: 479-95; Meeks, 1972: 44—72).!98 The presentation of Jesus as 
the Messiah (cf. Hurtado, 1992: 114-7), the saviour of the world (cf. Marshall, 
1992: 719-24), the Lamb of God (cf. Neyrey, 2007: 52; Marshall, 1992: 432-4), and 
the eschatological judge through the means of dialogical duel and rhetorical 
means really helps the narrator to include the community’s feelings (cf. Garver, 
1994: 52-103; Tovey, 2007: 148-59).!99 The narrator's role as an interpreter of 
the story through the means of dialogue works primarily in two ways: first, it 
promises believers to be comforted in the context of alienation and margin- 
alization; and second, it challenges unbelievers to put their trust in Jesus (cf. 
Meeks, 1972: 44—72; Martyn, 1968/1979: 24—-151).7°° The narrator uses dialogue as 
a rhetorical means to draw out the real life situation of the people (cf. Conway, 


194 Lindars (2000: 81; cf. Kysar, 2005: 65-81; Culpepper, 1983: 94, 103, 106-7, 109, 13-4, 18, 120, 
129-30, 137, 140, 147-8, 156-7, 159-60, 163, 173-4, 181, 189-91, 194, 196-7, 200-1, 235) says 
that, “The chief clue to the distinctive character of John’s concept of salvation is the use 
of ‘life’ or ‘eternal life’ instead of ‘kingdom of God’ or ‘kingdom of heaven. ” 

195 See Fitzmyer, 2005: 120; Ashton, 1991: 205-32; Charlesworth, 2005: 65-97; Petersen, 1993. 

196 For more details about the Synagogue-Church dialogue, refer to Kysar, 1975: 149-56; 
Neyrey, 2007: 1-5; Stibbe, 1993: 17; Culpepper, 1983: 99-148; O’Grady, 1999. 

197 Refer to Neyrey, 2007: 9. 

198 Culpepper (1983: 112) states that, “John insists on the recognition of Jesus’ divinity and his 
origin from above.” 

199 Sadananda (2004: 254) says, “In confessing Jesus as cosmic ‘I am’—‘Saviour of the world’ 
who fulfills the particular expectation and longings of the universal community, the 
Saviour-hood of God is affirmed.” Also see Travis, 1992: 411. 

200 Also refer to Visotzky, 2005: 91-107; O’Grady, 1999. 
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2002: 479-95; Thatcher, 2007: 487—505).2° In short, the dialogues in the Book of 
Signs serve as a significant literary element for the dramatic and narrative flow 
of the gospel. As Dodd (1960: 383) rightly says, “chaps. 2-12 [for me 1:19-12:50] 
has shown that they form an organic whole.”?°? In the organizational set-up of 
the gospel, Jesus’ dialogue enables him to reveal his identity and mission to the 
interlocutors (cf. Culpepper, 1983: 106-12; Carter, 2006: 197—226). 


The Book of Signs and the Rhetorical Thrust 
Rhetorical analysis can be viewed as a pragmatic approach to literature that 
focuses on the means through which a work achieves a particular effect on its 
reader (see Plato, Gorg 453a2; Powell, 1990: 14).2°3 The dialogues of the Book of 
Signs persuade the reader to be interlocked with the overall development of 
the text. In classical rhetoric, three species are noticeable: judicial, the rhetoric 
of accusation and defense regarding past actions; deliberative, persuasion and 
dissuasion regarding future actions; and epideictic, praise and blame regard- 
ing present actions (cf. Aristotle, Rhet 1.3.1-6; Powell, 1990: 14—5).2°4 In John, 
one species of rhetoric typically predominates while the other two are sup- 
portive (cf. Watson, 1997: 1041). As Brant (201: 12; cf. Kennedy, 1984: 39-85, 
97-113) states, a reader can notice the way epideictic rhetoric takes major role 
in the Gospel of John. But, at the same time, judicial and deliberative rheto- 
ric function as supportive genres.2° Brant (2011: 12) says that, “In the case of 
Jesus’ death, the story not only consoles; it also subverts the humiliation of 


201 Meeks (1986: 164; cf. Ashton, 1991: 167; Von Wahlde, 1995: 379-89; O’Grady, 1999) considers 
the Johannine dialogues as reflections of dialectical order between Johannine commu- 
nity and the Jewish community. 

202 Dodd (1960: 383) says that, “A continuous argument runs through them. It does not move 
along the direct line of a logical process. Its movement is more like that of a musical 
fugue. A theme is introduced and developed up to a point; then a second theme is intro- 
duced and the two are interwoven; then a third, and so on. A theme may be dropped, and 
later resumed and differently combined, in all manner of harmonious variations.” 

203 Also see Aristotle, Soph. Elench 183a-184b; Plato, Gorg 462-66; Plato, Phaedr 260-64; 
Cicero, De. Or 3.177; Demetrius, Eloc 224; Quintilian, Inst 2.15.34, 10.1.2; Dio Chrysostom, 
Dis 27.6; Pliny, Ep 3.18.7. 

204 The forensic genre functioned within the social context of the judiciary; the deliberative 
genre within the political context of the polis and the epideictic genre functioned in con- 
texts of display, such as celebrations of festivities, funerary rituals or even in the contexts 
of birthdays and marriages. Refer to Kennedy, 1984: 19; Vorster, 2009: 530; Brant, 2011: 12; 
Lausberg, 1998: 30-33; Hansen, 1993: 822-6. 

205 See Kennedy, 1984; Lincoln, 2000; Keener, 2003: 214; Kysar, 2005b: 214. 
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crucifixion suffered by Jesus and the shame imposed on his followers.’2° On 
the one hand, the narrator uses the story as a rhetoric to praise the believing 
(and also to celebrate the person of Jesus) and to blame the unbelieving in the 
present context, and, on the other, he attempts to defend the past speeches 
and actions of Jesus.?°” This helps the narrator to interlock the story of Jesus 
with the story of the community (cf. Martyn, 1968). The narrator uses judicial 
rhetoric mainly at two levels: first, using the narrative as rhetoric to defend the 
words and actions of Jesus; and second, identifying the Jews dynamically as 
the opponents of Jesus in the past and their continual opposition in the pres- 
ent day community context (cf. Neyrey, 2009: 191-251; Parsenios, 2010: 4—47).2°8 
The narrator uses epideictic rhetoric in a dynamic way in connection to the 
judicial rhetoric. He uses the past (the story of Jesus) in order to praise (those 
who believe) and to blame (those who do not believe) in the present context 
(see Cicero, De. Or 3.177; Brant, 2011: 12).2°9 Moreover, through the statement 
of purpose in 20:31, the narrator attempts to make the writing a deliberative 
rhetoric. He says, “These are written so that you may come to believe that Jesus 
is the messiah, the Son of God, and that though believing you may have life 
in his name” (cf. Lincoln, 2000; Keener, 2003: 214). John’s dialogues function 
within this dynamic and complex narrative rhetoric. That means, the Book of 
Signs is at once epideictic (praising [celebrating]/blaming), judicial (defend- 
ing Jesus) and deliberative (call for decision) rhetoric. 

The narrator as a rhetor uses the following parts in the narrative pro- 
cess: invention, arrangement, and style (see Quintilian, Inst 3.3.1; Isocrates, 


206 Brant (2011: 12) continues saying that, “Epideictic rhetoric, especially after a death, often 
takes the shape of narrative or lyric that reinforces the solidarity of its audience by 
encouraging them to identify with the person whose life is praised in the story and to 
celebrate by listening to that story.” 

207 Kennedy (1984: 24) states that, “In epideictic the body of the speech between proem and 
epilogue is usually devoted to an orderly sequence of amplified topics dealing with the 
life of the person being celebrated or with the qualities of the concept under consid- 
eration, often adorned with vivid description (ecphrasis) or with a comparison of the 
subject to something else (synkrisis).’ 

208 In that process, the narrator presents Jesus himself as the judge on several occasions. See 
Neyrey, 2009: 227-51. Watson (1992: 700; cf. Robbins, 1989: 1-29) says that, “A chreia is a 
concise saying or action that is attributed to a person and useful for daily living.... The 
chreiai are the literary form of the sayings and actions of Jesus which are recounted in 
the Gospels.’ Hughes (2009: 933) defines chreia as “a concise reminiscence aptly attrib- 
uted to some character.” Also refer to Loader, 1997. 

209 The realized eschatological framework of the gospel helps the narrator to develop his 
epideictic rhetoric. Refer to Kennedy, 1984: 39-85. 
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Soph 13.16-17).? Invention (or inventio) is the mustering of evidence to sup- 
port a position (see Watson, 1992: 699; Vorster, 2009: 519-25). It is the creation 
of convincing proofs.”" In John, the development of chreia into dialogues and 
monologues, the evidence of miracles, the testimony of witnesses, the quota- 
tion of scripture, and so on are to be viewed as the inventions (see Powell, 1990: 
15; Kennedy, 1984: 14-5, 39-85, 97—13). Arrangement (or dispositio) is the posi- 
tioning of this supporting material as follows (see Quintilian, Inst 3.3.1). John 
11-13 functions as the exordium (or proem) for both the Book of Signs as well as 
the entire Gospel (cf. Brodie, 1993: 133-47; Baldick, 1990: 77).7!2 The ethos of the 
main characters (i.e., Jesus [the pre-existent logos or the light-logos-life|, John 
the Baptist [witness to the logos], and believing followers/non-believing antag- 
onists) are brought to the fore. While the narratio is mentioned in 1:14,” the 
propositio (or partitio) is outlined in 1:15-18.2!* The main thrust of the Gospel 
(in the form of the narratio) is recapitulated as follows: first, Jesus [the Word | 
became flesh and lived among us; second, we have seen his glory, the glory as 
of a father’s only son; and third, he revealed God’s grace and truth in its full 
measure (cf. v. 14; see Ridderbos, 1987/1997: 48-55). The propositio as a further 
expansion of the narratio is excerpted as follows: first, John the Baptist comes 
as a witness to introduce the Lamb of God to the world; second, through Jesus 
God reveals His grace and truth to the world; and third, Jesus who is close to the 
Father’s heart reveals the heavenly truth to the world (see Lausberg, 1998: 160; 
Smith, 1999: 57-65). The probatio, the main body of the discourse, is explained 
in 1:19-1:54 through several dialogues, monologues and narratives.2!5 The 
main points of the probatio are already outlined in the exordium, narratio and 
propositio. In 11:55-12:36a, the refutatio is narrated and that is followed by the 
peroratio (or epilogue) in 12:36b—50 (cf. Quintilian, Inst 3.9.1-6; Hughes, 2009: 


210 Along with invention, arrangement, and style, memory and delivery were the other two 
parts of rhetoric. See Kennedy, 1984: 13-4. 

211 Refer to Quintilian, Inst 12.10.58-59; Cicero, Ora 69; Augustine, On Christian Doctrine 
4:27-29. 

212 Exordium is the introduction. It contains the ethos [character] of the speaker and some- 
times also the topics of the speech to the audience. Cf. Maniparampil, 2004: 102. 

213 Narratio is the exposition or narration of pertinent facts and it clarifies the specific ques- 
tion or stasis to be addressed. Refer to Quintilian, Inst 4.2.1-129; Vorster, 2009: 528. 

214 Partitio or propositio is listing of the propositions [divided into parts] to be discussed; the 
“intellectual core” of contents. Cf. Lausberg, 1998: 160; Brodie, 1993: 141-47. 

215 Probatio is the body of the discourse; support for the propositions; sometimes called 
argumentatio or confirmatio. 
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934).2/6 Thus, the Book of Signs incorporates all the elements of a typical rheto- 
ric in which the dialogues function as the kernel of the probatio. 

The narrator employs style as a means to arrange the proof logically and 
persuades the reader through the language and figures of speech/thought. It 
helps him to convey his position aesthetically (cf. Booth, 1961; Kennedy, 1984: 
25-30).21” The narrator constructs a rhetorical situation in the process of devel- 
oping the story.”18 Powell (1990: 15) says, “Since ‘the situation controls the rhe- 
torical response, it is incumbent upon critics to examine the persons, events, 
objects, and relations that have called forth the response.” That means some 
cognitive or situational aspects involve dialogical engagement. For example, 
in John, the speech/actions of the protagonist present misunderstanding 
situations. Misunderstanding in dialogical narrative is always rhetorical— 
correcting the audience, while comprehension and acceptance of the protago- 
nist is always exemplary—drawing audience into an imaginary dialogue with 
Jesus the protagonist. Thus, the narrator uses character dialogue as a rhetorical 
means to develop narrator-and-reader dialogue. 

We employed a polyvalent approach, as an overarching method, to gather a 
comprehensive understanding of dialogue in the Book of Signs. In the analysis, 
the insights from the micro- and meso-levels are pulled together to describe 
the macro-level. The genre critical approach, through the analysis of content, 
form, and function, enables us to know how the semantic, syntactic, and prag- 
matic aspects interact and stabilize the dialogue genre. At this level, we are 
informed that Johannine dialogue interacts with other literary genres such 
as monologues, signs, “I am” sayings, and metaphors. The narrative-critical 
approach, through the narrative analysis, enables the reader to understand 


216  Itis the refutation of the opposition; it both proves the rhetor’s case [confirmatio] and dis- 
proves the case of any opposition [refutatio or confutatio]. The partitio is sometimes seen 
as part of the narratio, and the refutatio as part of the probatio. See Quintilian, Inst 3.9.1-6; 
Hughes, 2009: 934; Stamps, 2000: 953-9; Vorster, 2009: 525-30; Maniparampil, 2004: 102. 
It is a recapitulation and an emotional appeal to the emotions of the audience. Refer to 
Stamps, 2000: 953-9; Vorster, 2009: 525-30. 

217 Watson (1992: 699-700; cf. Botha, 1991: 71-87; also see Watson, 1997: 1042) says, “John is 
noted for its elevated style or hypsos created by great thoughts, strong emotion, elevation 
in the use of figures, choice of diction and arrangement of words.” 

218 Here, it is not seen as something “out there” [as in the case of Sitz-im-leben], but as some- 
thing within the text itself. Vorster (2009: 541) says, “The rhetorical situation is something 
we as critics create to interpret strategies of persuasion. We will use the notion of rhetori- 
cal situation as an analytic category.” 
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the dynamic progression of dialogue within the narrative framework.”!9 It also 
helps us to understand the exchange, episode, and narrative interaction within 
John 1:19-12:50. The rhetorical-critical approach, with the help of narrator-and- 
reader dynamics, establishes the persuasive texture of the text (cf. Quintilian, 
Inst 2.15.38). Alongside of these major approaches, we also used other liter- 
ary methods such as reader-response criticism, speech act theories, dramatic 
analysis, and other synchronic approaches as per the need of the text. Thus, 
we used different levels and different methods to systematize the nature and 
function of dialogue. The polyvalent approach we employed in the study 
contributes to a comprehensive understanding of the dialogue. This further 
contributes to the understanding of the narrator who engages the reader. 
In sum, the character dialogue of the Book of Signs functions as a major nar- 
rative link to facilitate a wider dialogue between the narrator and the reader. 


219 Itis done through the analysis of narrative aspects such as point of view, plot structure, 
characterization, and literary devices. 


Concluding Remarks 


The study can be concluded on the basis of the overall discussion. A paradig- 
matic reader of the Book of Signs can observe the progress of the story in a rhe- 
torical manner (cf. Fiorenza, 2001: 43-4; Vorster, 1009: 505-78). The narrator’s 
ability to convince the reader through dialogical and dramatic means is one 
of the peculiar features. As Reinhartz (2001: 19) says, “Like works of fiction, the 
gospel is a narrative; it conveys setting, plot, and characters through a highly 
artful mode of storytelling.” As in the case of Platonic dialogues, almost all of 
the Johannine dialogues take place in particular settings and with the help of 
artful means.! How does dialogue as a literary and rhetorical genre work within 
the narrative framework of John 1:19-12:50? This question is answered in the 
research, and the discussion can be recapitulated as follows. 

Our analysis of the Johannine texts, which made use of a polyvalent 
approach, helped us in understanding the literary and rhetorical character 
of John 1:19-12:50. This approach contributes to the study as it enables us to 
understand a comprehensive outlook of the dialogue. The narrative qual- 
ity and the performative function of the dialogue are detailed throughout 
the study.” The role of the narrator as a dialogue partner with the reader is 
expounded through the analysis. The narrator uses several literary figures 
of speech/thought and rhetorical devices to communicate the story of Jesus 
persuasively to the reader.? Through all the narrative dynamics, the narrator 
foregrounds the role and identity of Jesus the protagonist (cf. Genette, 1980: 
189—-94).* This feature of the text is aesthetically brought out through the usage 
of a polyvalent approach. The use of all the important tools in the field of liter- 
ary criticism helped us in understanding the dramatic and artistic quality of 
the text.5 The use of dialogue as an important means to expose the story of 


1 Press (2007: 57; cf. Schaeffer, 1988: 387-95) states about the Platonic dialogues, “The space 
and time settings, too, are borrowed from the real world and chosen so as to provide an addi- 
tional dimension to the dialogue’s conversation.” In John too the settings are borrowed from 
the real world. This tendency of the Johannine dialogues creates a flavor of the original. 

2 Greimas and Courtés (1979: 227) say that, “For semiotics, linguistic performance is first of 
all inscribed as a particular case in the general set of problems of comprehension and of 
formulation of human activities that it encounters, depicted in innumerable instances and 
in diverse forms in the discourse which it has to analyze.” 

3 Cf. Garver, 1994: 52-103, 248; Rorty, 1996: 1-4; Funk, 1988: 2-25; Resseguie, 2005: 41; O’Day, 
1987: 1-3; Lausberg, 1998: 145-403. 

4 See Stibbe, 1994: 30; Hamid-Khani, 2000: 33-61. 

5 Refer to Windisch, 1993: 25-64. 
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Jesus in relation to the Johannine life situation is amply explored through the 
application of this multifaceted approach to the text (cf. Cameron, 2014; contra 
Goldhill, 2009: 1). 

The text operates in polyvalent ways. As we observed, meanings relate to 
several levels of dialogue: first, the surface level of the text (ie. dialogues in 
the narrative as a literary form); second, regarding the divine-human dialogue 
(a way of thinking about revelation as the divine initiative, inviting a human 
response of faith); and third, as addressed dialogically to the audiences within 
the Johannine situation (functioning rhetorically within several crises in vari- 
ous settings). So, that is a way of thinking about the literary, theological, and 
historical features of dialogue (see Anderson, 2008: 93-120). Then, micro-, 
meso-, and macro-levels involve some degree of dialogue between the various 
levels of the text. And, content, form, and function come together in this sort 
of work. In the section on “Previous Studies on Johannine Dialogue” we noted 
that many studies of John’s dialogues are somewhat monodimensional, so our 
multidimensional (polyvalent) approach offers an alternative way forward. 
The aspects such as setting, dynamics of characterization, plot structure, nar- 
rative point of view, thematic development, literary figures of speech/thought, 
and others are explored in the process to understand the narrative and dra- 
matic features of John’s dialogue. It also takes into account the function of 
dialogue in relation to/distinct from monologue and soliloquy. Moreover, we 
could see the narrative, genre, and rhetorical developments within the Book of 
Signs. In that sense, our polyvalent approach matches the polyvalent character 
and function of the text. 

A genre analysis of the Johannine dialogues, which took into consideration 
the content, form and function, helps us to understand the semantic, syntactic, 
and pragmatic aspects.” We are informed that dialogue is a recognizable and 
established category which is spread throughout the Book of Signs.® In John’s 
narrative, a reader can recognize several common conventions of dialogue that 
form the text into a specific literary category.’ John’s narrative develops with 


6 Here reflects the ‘from above’ and ‘from below’ dialogue between Jesus and his interlocutors. 
7 Van Aarde (2009: 381) postulates that, “The term genre refers to the generic characteristics of a 
specific literary form, which differ from the characteristics of other forms, and which enable 
us to identify a specific literary type.” Also refer to Collins, 1986: 1-9; Davies, 1992: 67—109; 
Attridge, 2002: 3—21; Tan, 1993: 50-89; Nightingale, 1995: 3; Conte, 1991/1994: 132; Burridge, 
2007: 23-4; Kermode, 1979: 162; Tuckett, 1987: 68-75; Hellholm, 1986: 13-54; Aune, 1986: 65-91. 
8 Stibbe (1994: 54; cf. Burridge, 1992: 52) states that, “By ‘genre’ is meant ‘a group of texts that 
exhibit a coherent and recurring configuration of literary features involving form (including 


structure and style), content and function. 
9 Refer to Greimas and Courtés, 1979: 78. 
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a focus on the characters and their verbal exchanges. In the dialogues, Jesus’ 
utterances reveal his relationship with the Father, his own identity in relation 
to his interlocutors, his expectation about his interlocutors, and the folly of the 
antagonists.!° The identity of Jesus is also revealed through the statements of 
his interlocutors (1:19-36, 49; 3:2; 4:7-26; 7:1-8:59; 1:1-54). On the one hand, it 
is the revelation of Jesus’ identity, and on the other, it is the exposure of the 
identity of the antagonists." This revelation evolves in the text through con- 
trasting voices and their dialogical development. In Jesus’ exchanges, the con- 
nection between ‘speech’ and ‘action’ is established through the integration of 
‘signs’ and ‘I AM’ sayings.!” The well-structured nature of the dialogue provides 
rhetorical punch to the narrative as a whole. This nature of the dialogue, i.e., 
its focused content and literary master plan, helps the narrator to communi- 
cate his message and influence the reader (cf. Cameron, 2014; contra Goldhill, 
2009:1). The text shows that dialogue functions as a distinguishable and signifi- 
cant literary genre.!4 

Though dialogue is a distinguishable literary category, its interaction with 
the narratives is strong within the Book of Signs. As dialogue is part and 
parcel of the narrative framework, it does not make full sense apart from the 
narrative asides. That means, as Klink (201) says, “the dialogues cannot be 
divorced from the narrative movement and emplotment of the gospel as a 
whole.”!6 In most of the cases, dialogue remains cryptic if not linked to the nar- 
rative expositions.!” Similarly, the narratives themselves are incomprehensible 
apart from the dialogue. This mode of interlocking of the narratives and the 
dialogue is a conspicuous phenomenon within the text. The reader of the text 


10 Cf. Thompson, 1988: 13-31; Lindars, 2000: 89-91; Goldingay, 2000: 131; Green, 2003: 13. 

11 See Resseguie, 2005; 121. 

12 Refer to Lindars, Edwards, and Court, 2000: 51-5; Thatcher, 2001: 263-77; Burke, 1992: 
354-6. 

13 Cf. Carey and Snodgrass, 1999: 68; Windisch, 1993: 25-64; Resseguie, 2005: 41. 

14 Refer to Culpepper, 2000: 10; Hernadi, 1972: 1-9; Keener, 2009: 73-84. 

15 Beasley-Murray (1987: xc—xci; cf. Bal, 1985/1997: 3-15) observes that, “It is important to rec- 
ognize that the structure of sign and discourse in chaps. 2-12 is interlaced with another 
prime theme of John, namely, the fulfillment of the feasts of the Jews in the ministry of 
Jesus.” Refer to Van Aarde, 2009: 381-418; Moloney, 2005: 193-213. 

16 See the argument of Edward W. Klink in this regard (Nov. 2, 201; www.thegoodbookblog 
.com/20u/nov/02/dialogues-in-the-gospel-of-John/). He says, “The dialogues are not tan- 
gents for John; they are necessary elements in the developing story of Jesus.’ 

17 Baldick (1990: 146; cf. O’Day, 1987: 1-3) says that, “In a dramatic work, a narrator is a per- 
former who recounts directly to the audience a summary of events preceding or during a 
scene or art.” 
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can configure its fullest meaning only through adopting interactive reading 
techniques.'® The Johannine phenomenon of placing the dialogue within the 
narrative framework prompts the reader to associate these two component 
parts in an integrated way.! Witherington (1995: 41) says that, “There are narra- 
tives, discourses, and dialogues between 1:19 and 12:50, meant to reveal some- 
thing about Jesus’ ministry.’?° This nature of the text suggests that the readers 
(i.e., both in and with) should be watchful not only of the interlocutors within 
the story but also of what the narrator suggests, where he guides, and how he 
makes movements. There develops a dialogue between the narrator and the 
reader.”! This double-layered nature of the dialogue is exposed in an insepa- 
rable way through the reading of the text.?? 

The dialogue of John 1:19-12:50 is presented in a dramatic format.2 The 
movements and actions of the characters contribute to the advancement of 
the dialogue.?* Brant (2004: 16; cf. Aristotle, Poet 1449b) says that, “It [i.e., John’s 
Gospel] is a mimesis of an action that is ‘heroic and complete and of a cer- 
tain magnitude. ”?5 The various settings of the exchanges/episodes, the nar- 
rative mechanism of the story, the use of literary figures of speech/thought 
and style, the use of plot elements (i.e., peripeteia, anagnorisis, and pathos), 
the characterization of the events, and the speech patterns (i.e., the use of dia- 
logues, monologues or interior monologue, and soliloquy) enable the story to 


18 See Green, 2003: 20; Lategan, 2009: 457-82; Hernadi, 1972: 10-53; Lothe, 2000: 3-10; 
Moloney, 1998. 

19 Stibbe (1994: 63) states that, “From a literary-critical perspective, the abiding appeal of the 
fourth gospel has something to do with its creative use of generic modes. Put another way, 
the plot of the gospel has been structured in such a way as to resonate with the archetypes 
of storytelling.” Also see Chatman, 1978: 28-9; Howarth, 2000: 16-66. 

20 Refer to Dodd, 1960: 389; Lindars, 1992: 113-29. 

21 Funk (1988: 36) says that, “In reading the text, the reader realizes the text: he or she 
responds to various markers and signals in the text, discovers patterns, supplies what is 
felt to be missing, constructs plot, character, and the like, and relates the world of the text 
to other known or imagined worlds.’ 

22 See Bal, 1985/1997: 8-9; Chatman, 1978: 161-6; Eco, 1979: 3-40. 

23 Duke (1985: 141; cf. Keener, 2003: 1:10) regards John’s ‘dramatic style’ as so similar to classi- 
cal Greek drama (in contrast with the Synoptics). Brant (2004: 28; cf. Martyn, 1968: 26-7) 
says that, “The gospel writer clearly is following a theatrical convention as a way of han- 
dling the centrality of dialogue to the action of the gospel.” Cf. Muilenburg, 1932: 40-53; 
Tan, 1993: 28-9; Hess-Liittich, 1985: 199-214. 

24 Refer to Buber, 1985: 15-6; Silberstein, 1989: 144-52; Barry, 1970: 10-51. 

25 Brant (2004; cf. Hitchcock, 1923/1993: 15-24) interprets the entire gospel in terms of ele- 
ments of Greek tragedy. 
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flow rhythmically (see Lausberg, 1998: 403).76 The dialogues as active voice and 
direct speech units influence the reader to be a ‘believer’ and to be saved. This 
feature of the dialogue enables it to be a performative act in itself.” It provides 
pleasure to the reader and helps him/her to be persuaded, provoked and trans- 
formed.” Thus the text works with all the characteristic features of rhetoric.?° 
The text, in that sense, cannot be reckoned as a ‘passive’ treatise rather as an 
‘active’ counterpart to the reader.*° It happens only when the narrator takes 
extra effort to tell the story dramatically through the means of showing and 
telling (cf. Quintilian, Inst 10.1.19—-27, 10.2.1-2, 10.2.27).3! Thus the ethos-logos- 
pathos connectivity is well-established in the characterization and the narra- 
tive structure of the Book of Signs.3? 

In the Book of Signs, the dialogue contributes to the development of theol- 
ogy. In the prologue, the narrator describes the relationship between the God 
of creation and the Logos (1:1—-3).3% The interaction between God the Father 
and the Son-logos has to be understood as a ‘divine’ dialogue that stabilizes 
the ‘earthly’ dialogues. The ‘earthly’ dialogues are rooted in and emerged out 


26 Kahn (1996: 36) states that, “Plato’s compositions in the dramatic dialogue form achieved 
an immense literary success.” See Bowles, 2010: 7—30; Brant, 2004: 42-63. 

27 For more details about performative language/texts, refer to Van der Watt, 2010: 139-67; 
Greimas and Courtés, 1979: 226-8; Greimas, 1987: 74-80; Traugott and Pratt, 1980: 15-7; 
Fairclough, 1992; Tovey, 1997; Bowles, 2010: 7-30. 

28 Warren and Wellek (1955: 21) say, “The pleasure of literature, we need to maintain, is not 
one preference among a long list of possible pleasures but is a ‘higher pleasure’ because 
pleasure in a higher kind of activity, i.e., non-acquisitive contemplation.” Court (1997: 84; 
cf. Chatman, 1978: 151; Moore, 1989: 46) says that, “Communication from the real (histori- 
cal) author to the real (actual) reader proceeds by means of the theoretical chain of per- 
sons included within the box labeled ‘Narrative text.” 

29 In Aristotle’s view Plato’s form was halfway between poetry and prose (cf. Hamilton and 
Cairns, 1961: xv). Hamilton and Cairns (1961: xv) say that “as the author of the dialogues, 
he [Plato] was a philosopher-poet exercising consummate artistry in his presentation of 
ideas.” This is also applied to the Johannine narrator. 

30 Davies (1992: 25) says that, “The narrative is dominated by dialogue and monologue. 
There are few examples of indirect speech (e.g., 4:47, 51-52; 12:12, 29; 13:29; 18:14, 27; 20:18; 
21:23) and some of these recap what had already been given in direct speech (e.g., 18:14, 27; 
2018)? 

31 Refer to Resseguie, 2005: 126-30; Stibbe, 1993: 15-6, 137-8; Elam, 1980: 1-191. 

32 See Kennedy, 1991: ix; Culpepper, 1983: 83; Frye, 1957: 187; Garver, 1994: 53, 90-1. 

33 See Van Kooten, 2005: 149; Pagels, 1999: 477-96; Painter, 2011: 12-26; Thompson, 1988: 
13-31. 

34 Van der Watt (2012: 3) considers this as the ‘divine’/‘transcendental’ story behind the 
‘earthly’ story. Also see Meyer, 1996: 255; Bultmann, 1969: 173. 
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of the ‘divine’ interaction between the Father and the Son.?5 Filling up of this 
important gap is very significant in the process of understanding the ‘earthly’ 
dialogues.*® Jesus’ dialogues with his interlocutors are to be considered as an 
extension of the ‘divine’ dialogue.?’ The central message of John 1:19-12:50 
can be explained as ‘God’s communication of his message and revelation of 
the Son-logos to the world.?8 The Johannine concept of the “Word became 
flesh and dwelt among us” (1:14) functions as the outcome of the movements 
and interactions between the Father and the Son at the rear of the stage.39 
It is the “communication of God” to the world through his Son.*° This idea is 
interwoven within the episodic framework of John, especially through Jesus’ 
repeated references to the Father and the attribution of divine titles unto 
him. The synagogue and church dialogue in the Johannine community con- 
text is well connected to other layers of dialogues.“ While the community 
was in constant conflict with the world and their existence was under threat, 
‘eternal life’ was the key concept introduced to them.*? The evangelist reinter- 
prets the ‘divine’ /‘transcendental’ story (at the rear of stage) and the story of 
the earthly Jesus to the community (at the front of stage) in his own idiom.43 
Thus, a reader of the dialogue can notice the way literary, theological, and his- 
torical aspects blend together within the text (cf. Anderson, 201: 25-90). 

In recapitulation, any reading that neglects the dialogues and discourses, 
exchange and episodic sequence, and the dramatic and rhetorical features of 
the Book of Signs overlooks some of its significant semantic, syntactic, and 
pragmatic aspects.“ The narrator and the implied reader dynamism within 


35 See Visotzky, 2005: 104; Neyrey, 2007: 7; Petersen, 1993: 66-9. 

36 AsStibbe (1994: 9) rightly states, “In the case of John’s portrayal of his hero, the active par- 
ticipation of the reader is essential because there are many ‘gaps’ in the story.’ Cf. Stibbe, 
1993: 136; Petersen, 1993: 66-9; Kelly and Moloney, 2003: 1-28. 

37 Cf. Painter, 2011: 3. 

38 Refer to Gench, 2007: 2; Calvin, 1956: 22; Culpepper, 1983: 14-5; Bauckham, 1998: 1-48; 
Michaels, 1984/1989: 19-27. 

39 Also refer to O’Day, 2005: 159-61; Carter, 1990: 35-58. 

40 See Culpepper, 1983: 114; Ringe, 1999: 10-28; Conway, 2002: 479-95. 

41 Also refer to Visotzky, 2005: 92-104; Hagerland, 2003: 309-22; Lindars, 2000: 68-70; 
Bauckham, 2001: 101-1; Martyn, 1968/1979: 24-151. 

42 See Ringe, 1999: 27; Lindars, 2000: 73-4; Bauckham, 2001: 101-1; Petersen, 1993: 66-9; 
Johnson, 1992: 469-71; Ihenacho, 2001. 

43 Refer to Coloe, 2007; Meeks, 1972: 44-72; Hays, 1996: 138-57; Ihenacho, 2001; Van der Watt, 
2012: 3; Rensberger, 1988: 107-32; Byrne, 1985: 83—97; Kysar, 1975: 149-56; Culpepper, 1983: 
3-4, 1, 28-30, 38, 43, 45, 47, 49, 66-8, 70, 121-2, 125, 153, 186-7, 211, 225. 

44 See Dodd, 1960: 292-389; Bowles, 2010: 7-92. 
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the text enables the contemporary readers to understand the narrative world 
of the gospel.4*5 The contemporary readers find this dynamism of the text as 
an interpretative means to get engaged with the text. The purpose statement 
of the narrator (20:30-31; cf. 21:25) makes the implied reader aware of the logic 
behind all the events and the discourses appear in a coherent fashion.*® The 
narrator is fully concerned to inspire readers in/with the text to believe/con- 
tinue to believe in Jesus that he is the Messiah and the Son of God and that 
through believing they may receive ‘eternal life’ and be saved.*” Thus, the dia- 
logues/discourses of the Book of Signs are used to communicate the message 
through the Word of God. 


Further Considerations 


It is our hope that this research has served as a modest contribution to the 
field of dialogue in Johannine scholarship. But at the same time, our study 
is obviously not the final word on Johannine dialogue. This approach can be 
extended to the rest of the gospel, i.e., to John 13:1-21:25. As dialogue/episode 
structure is apparent in the Book of Glory and in the Epilogue (cf. 13:1-17:26; 
18:1-19:42; 20:1-31; 21:1-25), a study can be proposed as a continuation of the 
present study with the title A Polyvalent Analysis of Dialogue in John 13:1-21:25. 
Whereas dialogue/episode structure appears in a concentric fashion in the 
first half of the gospel, chaps. 13—21 deal with the subject matter differently 
as the narrator focuses on extended responses (141-31; 16:1-33), metaphorical 


45 For more details about the narrator and implied reader dynamism, refer to Chatman, 
1978: 149-51; Iser, 1978: 291. Cf. Painter, 1996: 348; Petersen, 1993; Lindars, 2000: 113; Painter, 
2011: 4; Bennema, 2009: 210; Culpepper, 1983: 148; Kysar, 1975: 215-21. 

46 Bennema (2009: 210) says that, “John’s evaluative point of view corresponds to both the 
soteriological purpose of his narrative (20:31) and his dualistic worldview in which there 
is scope for only two responses to Jesus—acceptance and rejection. John’s evaluative 
point of view therefore allows for two options—adequate and inadequate.” Brant (2004: 
65; cf. Kealy, 1978: 162-3) states that, “The two epilogues of the gospel invite the audience 
to judge the composition worthy of praise and marshal opinion in favor of its claims.’ Also 
see Schneiders, 1999/2003; Collins, 1990. 

47 Thompson (1992: 382; cf. Schneiders, 1999/2003; Brant, 2004: 64—70; Brown, 1970: 2: 1056; 
Painter, 2011: 27—42, 71-82) says that, “Certainly the Gospel of John emphasizes the 
necessity of the individual appropriation of faith in God through Jesus Christ. However, 
the individualistic tenor of the Gospel is balanced by its stress on one’s obligation with the 
community of faith. The community of which the believer becomes a part is character- 
ized by its unity and love.” Also see Lindars, 2000: 81-4; Johnson, 1992: 469-71. 
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speech (151-27), prayer (171-26), forensic interactions (chaps. 18-19), and 
post-resurrection appearances and speeches (chaps. 20—21). While dialogue is 
apparent in chap. 13, chaps. 14-17 present the speech of Jesus with much com- 
plexity. Though chaps. 14-16 deal with Jesus’ discourse in detail, the engage- 
ments of the interlocutors are specified in 14:5, 8, 22; 16:17-18, 29-30. In 14:6, 
9, 23; 16:19, 31, the narrator indicates that Jesus’ extended speeches (14:6-7, 


9-21, 23-27; 16:1-16, 19-28, 31-33) function as his responses. While the ver- 
bal engagements of the interlocutors are marked with their questions (14:5, 
22; 16:17-18) and implied questions (14:8; 16:29-30), Jesus’ speeches function 
as elaborate responses to them.*® Thus, the discourse development of the 
Farewell Discourse flows distinctly, but the narrator sustains the involvement 
of the interlocutors in question-and-answer format. 

This is followed by a soliloquy (i.e., a communication at the vertical level) 
in chap. 17. Furthermore, dialogue development is significant in chaps. 18-19. 
The Passion Discourse includes the verbal interactions during Jesus’ betrayal 
and arrest (18:1-11), the interlude of Peter's denials (18:15-27), Jesus’ conversa- 
tion with Pilate and the Jews (18:28-19:15), post-crucifixion events (19:16-24), 
and Jesus’ words from the cross (19:25-30) in dialogue-centric and dramatic 
fashion. John 20 and 21 report the dialogues of the resurrected Lord in different 
contexts. These descriptions inform us that the trend of dialogue is sustained 
in John 13-21, but in a different mode altogether. The dialogical framework of 
John 13-21 can be better explained with a plot structure; a beginning (chap. 
13), a middle (chaps. 14-17, 18-19), and an ending (chaps. 20-21). Moreover, the 
dénouement of the extended story of John may be identified in chaps. 13-21. 
A synchronic study that explores all the above stated possibilities should be 
employed to see the larger picture of the Johannine dialogue and drama. 
A polyvalent approach can serve the purpose to explain its narrative and rhe- 
torical structure in detail. 

The following are the other possibilities for research. First, our theory of 
dialogue can presumably be extended to the Synoptic Gospels and the Book 
of Acts. A comparative analysis of the dialogues in the Synoptics and John 
would reveal the degree of continuity and discontinuity in the portrayal of 
dialogues between these literary compositions. Second, as dialogue already 
existed as an established literary genre in the first century CE, an exclusive 
concern on how the aspect of continuity/discontinuity comes into the fore 
between Johannine dialogues and other dialogue genres (i.e., ancient reli- 
gious, Platonic, Xenophonic, Aristotelian, Ciceronian, and the like). A study 
of this sort will enable us to visualize how John does interweave his dialogues 


48 Also reference to questions (16:30). 
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in ancient rhetorical style. Third, a study can be proposed focusing on the 
similarities and differences between the dialogues of the oT and John. As we 
have already analyzed some of the oT documents and their dialogical features 
in a nutshell in the introductory chapter, researchers can investigate the role 
of the Jewish Scriptures in the formation of the Johannine dialogues. Finally, 
a study can be proposed on the dialogue of the genres within the narrative 
framework of John. The researcher can focus on how various literary forms 
(i.e., signs, discourses, figures of speech, metaphors, and others) are dialogi- 
cally stitched together to frame the gospel artistically and persuasively. The 
above mentioned studies may add further strength to the current study and, 
in turn, the present study can be considered as a starting point for conducting 
other studies. 
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